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TiieRc^^i\> E*iMrr, ^litrbliad llm$r<*pcUotlihpm(«i(i 7 TntiJi*^Ip 
armament c^^r arrayed a;itn 4 ( flte I>!)crltes of inanlin 1 . and d**- 
imptr"”* fcalctl the whole fotc« of Western 1 IM hy thenmicr^jj. 

summalc commander of modern Umc<»UaMatepfsuch taVi jirenith an! 
houndless resources, fliat It IsobtlouslrdcittnctJ tnmaiiea preat and hdiof 
impression on Imminatfatrs. Its propre'S has teens! )w; hutllltonly enthti 
account the more hhelr to l>c diirahte. ft Ins not sudlcnly risen to ereal* 
ness— hie the cmjdrM nf Alexander in annent, or .NajKd 'on in mrMJmi iini-t 
—from the force of indi\uI«alppnius,or the acttdeni ofestual f>rlune , I nt 
has slonly adunced and teen hrmlycoiivihdainhlnrinsa %H(Te>n{nnofare*, 
from ihccomhined inHtJcnee of amlntion sldfidlj djrtfle«l, andeortjt j-r-t- 
scrennply Bpjdiesl. It rectited Its pm!r«t drtelopment from t!ie I rn^h 
Uctolnlton— the experience acquired, and the jpitil rJ!!^l f >rlh dnrir z the 
contest for »ls existence, douldedlts power; and tlie rfotidssj irh 1 1 1 hiih^rt » 
i»crshiiJoned in oWurcand ploomy p^randnir the n'-rlh ef 1 iirofe, row 
cmerped, 11 V« the penle In the eastern fah’e, an armetJ runt, from i’ «• sirottf 
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tlicsonlJi, immense slcppes ofvcnbnt tnrfelTonl ricIi|vj«lnMrj', rrtn !-> ihe 
fool of l!ic Caucasian sno^\3; tr)H!eintIie«ouli;cm ctlrrmjly cf Uir rTinie^, 
along the southern front of the Taoritfa range, the chmate hanUr 
from ihc opposite shores of AQ-dotn am! Asia Minor. inter )S iherr Iwnllf 
fell; the primrose and llic crocus ap|tcar al)ore the fATl!i In the month d 
Jariuarjjand llicoak retains its preen fclup** throosh t!ie •niiofc jrar; the 
cscr-TerdatUlaurcl gronshcsidethcolire.lherr.and thedate-irre.lrr'iihi 
in former times (o (licse mountains hy the CrecL ctjtnnisis; the walnut, t! e 
peach, llic nectarine, and apricot. nour»<h in the Iisiisiez '«vo*U, or rati rr 
natural gardens, intherallcjs; tlic wild sine rraclics the inp^odbrMitiest 
trees, and descending apun to the pmunJ, forms, with the Mlmttmm.frs- 
loons and garlands. •’ Ihgh lulls, tnas<es of roeV, streams and citarjct*, srr* 
danl fields and woods, and the«ra that l>OKndi the landscape, tlf 
scene,” jsiys I’allas, “ equal to any imasineil or descr il r,l i,y tin* jvjrts llw' 
simple life of the good Tartars, their cottages cut tn the sohJ rc>rV, «rd rcn< 
ccalcii hy flic thicl folngc of the snrmiinding parden*; the Tute cf thr«h-p- 
herd, Ids flocks scattered on solliat j lull?, remind the Irarctfcr of lh«' 
age. The trarcUcr leaves the peoplewiih regret, and rtitiM the desMnyrf 
mortals ignorant of war, the frauds of trade, and lusnry amwpanieil with 
aUiUticcs(l)." 

The proiluctls e powers of a countr j of sarh ettrnl, an I ♦« dii tr* 
TJuiut sifled in natural advantages, nay l«* eonsiilcm! as •Inest lees* 
ixiM.* haustilde. lUissfaiu I tifoj*efofttatMsa twrntj-cighfhpff of tNe ter* 

rcjlrial surface, atidmtinl>crs among lissulijrrtsa ffternih j^rttof ••rein 
race (2). If its Knrnpean territory were |•e>fIJdnl as tJrrwsT t«. tt wo-f 

•• • I Kh. jCTtjjp,* 

■ • • ptliJj’S rot Is-ue ! 

• ^ i • • .1 1hr{« 

the wlmle emjdre, In .ksU as well as t ntepe, at |»n«-ni (1*11 1 jIabI 

• ■ • 's • 

I • ■ • • • • • • 

. . . . Vjs, 

nearlj a uu* ‘d u «ii4m wms.i, *• i" gn n i<* ui , 4, jssis 1 1 

no means incmhldr, wfim itir ptnli-hus cssrnt t( fr»t,V l»" | »{. { iKvnf- 
tiralo) h laVriJ iMo CorsidmtMn, a** 1 ll** oifTT's;-<rrJirt si-t ti.M r*- 
raj I ! increase nf th'* Arrio-Saten f**r In fh** f.»»arpi»ef ts mUl 

Aothing mrrr I» rv-juidte ti iJ^ttMcstrat* tl-e «s«rp »^•'h n s 

great fandi"^ ef nankin 1 hisea*»j«'rrtl,f» ll-e «! ta' V Ipijcr-** »ti hi*-*-* 
hsse fonmitnIc4te>l fo l.u'vao a’*4jn * 

*> Sit!. re** '•nn j» Is'^r '-tm, n‘/t si-ee-»* 

cjtefi cim f f iS* g»e»ff*»it iitl s *« ri»v* I --t ** t * * 

ate, U>ej ate t v^t* u •-»»» wl*^ fM"*! ite-{ »( h t^#* sss-ni S”t1 
capJldftics <>c t* f |<**f>*» t» tf t*^ lefij *» tlev* »*i ‘f I, tiUii 
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Europe, U Ihe unseen loth rctams them «ul m»*Mteu '5 h-r 

sfandirrfs of (Iieir chief, stnl lm|>cU iheir areumubtcil force fn cca^elrHi. a f. 
Vance o\ cr all the adjoining state* The energies of the i-eopte, ^rcai st% the 
territory they inluhit, arc never s^a'tcdJntnicml , d<jTne<tK stir- 

sanccSjliott great soever, arc oterloolkCfl In the Ihinl f >r f retn arjfa'*1j:r* 
incnt; in the ronquestof Ihe worMlhe people hopetojip ! a conijcnvjt^n, 
onii more than a comj»cn«atlon,foraU ihc evils of ihcir internal » Inirnira- 
Uon, Iferoluliofis of the mo*t viofenl lied havefreqcrntfjf emjrml in tfe 
palace, and Uicorder of *aiccc<'lon,astn6lt eastern dvra^tiev.hav I m 
turned aside hy the Mood) !iandofthea«a«in; tuiinorepul tt«-3n *;lrit has 
etcr animalcil an> considerable j»art of ilie j’optilaiion T1 e troops *hi rr- 
turned from Paris In ISI", hroiielit vsitfi ittem a strong a Iirtrathn f r t{> 
Institutions of \trstrrn Tiiropc, and a large part of the ePiref % tshi !*•! p 
vlclonous armies tif Mevandcr, were engaged! f ten years ahcf^afdi Ha 
dark cousjurac), nhicli emWlterel the last dijs, and j>erhip» s! !* 

life of tint great monarch, and certimly eonvtilsnl the army an ! ihr ca,'iul 
on the aece^slon of hIs<Metr<u»r Puttl e nitlon were straerrfs lot* at j I* 
licajtniscinpni; lhepriTate*o11irts>shoenr5'TdInllv«rreriitircti Jr rs«'t 
nlike of political richts, or the forms by vsldcli they are loV eirrrtw^ 1 !l', 
and the authorlt) of (1 eCiar Is still oWjed v»5ih ue Inrlnid nl en'‘nt»l 

S llil*- {ft f»t Aei rt>rl f\r t({« v«<» ftorntf*!"*** 
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national elevation and individual enjoyment, ^vllicll constilnlc tlic principal 
clcnicnfs in the lust of concpiesl. 

Tlie institutions and governinenl of Russia arc calculated in an 
nTuiin>r<-n,. cxtiaordinary manner to foster in all ranks this ambitious spirit, 
|’|"5,'.';^'"‘*‘’Mnd turn it in a permanent manner to the purposes of national ele- 
ws'pif!. vation. Though properly.is hereditary in its descent, and titles 
follow the same destination, rduJ: is personal only, anil depends entirely 
upon military' grade or the emperor’s employment. Thus, a general of the 
emperor’s creation takes precedence of a prince or count hy birth; and the 
higlicsl noble, if he has not a commission in the army, finds h'imself without 
cither a place or consideration in society. This curious combination of the 
Europe.an principle of the hereditary descent of honours, with the Asiatic 
mayim that all rank is personal only, ami Hows from the gift or oHicc under 
the sovereign, loads, however, to hardly any of the cmharrassmcntsiu prac- 
tice vdiich might, 0 priori, be expected ; for as the necessity of military ofhcc 
for personal rank is every where known, and, from the warlike turn of the 
people, cordially acquiesced 'in, it is universally sought after, and no one 
thinks of aspiring to any place in society who is not citlicr actuallj', or by the 
emperor’s gift, in the imperial army. The necessity of this real or fictitious 
military rank creates a nuiIti[)licntion of military honours and designations, 
which is not a little perplexing to foreigners, and sometimes excites a smile 
even in the Russians thcmsclves (l j ; but it is admirably calculated to foster 
a warlike spirit in the people, and, by keeping alive the feeling that distinc- 
tion is to he won only by military honours, to coin for the nation the reality 
of military success (2). 

Miiiiar) sp!- In conscqucncc of this universality of the military spirit, and all- 
imprUM prevailing sway of military ambition, the whole energies of the 

iniarc.. natiou are, to an extent which appears almost incredible to one of 

the democratic states of Western Europe, absorbed in the profession of arms. 
From the emperor’s son to the peasant’s child, the career of ambition lies in 
the same channel; the same objects of desire infinme and animate the heart. 
In the first years of infancy, the mind of the young Gcesarowilch is warmed 
by the recital of the exploits of his father’s Avarriors ; the, long scries of Rus- 
sian victories is ever present to his mind; his earliest feeling of exultation, 
his proudest day in life, is Avhen he is first arrayed in the mimic garb of the 
invincible grenadiers, Avho have carried the Muscovite standards in triumph 
to Paris, Erivan, and Adrianoplc (o). lie groAVS up under the influence of the 


(1) “There is nnolhor dislinctinn in Rtissia, liio 
frequency of which piwzlctl us not a lilllc— liwt of 
pcncrai. Wc had heard several people, distinguish- 
ed neither hy wbrlike looks nor dress, spoken of as 
generals; some of nliom were treated by tlic young 
officers n ilJi very little deference. One proved to he 
the director of a theatre, who Iield the office by gift 
of the emperor, as many do who Jiavc never been 
in the army It is lavished in a way which makes 
it perfectly worthless. Wc heard of an apothecary- 
who is a general, and the empress’s accoucheur iii.-iy 
be licutenanhcoloncl. A penniless lieulenant, witli 
his epaulettes on* his’ 5koulder.s, will get horses 
inslaiitly in iravcniug, when a merchant, who has 
thousands, must wait for hours, so universal is the 
respect paid to military rank.” — Russia, 
i. 210, 211. These are trifles; but they are straws 
which show how the w iiid sets; and Europe will 
find it a pretty stiff norlh*cdst wind which has set 
in from the plains of Muscot-y, 

(2) Bremricr’s Russia, i. 2l0» 212. 

(3) “ In the interior of the salle blanche of the 


imperial palace at St Petersburg, on cncli side of the 
door, wcrci»lnccd two of the finest grenadiers of the 
icgimciit, measuring at least six feet two or three 
inches. When wc had passpd llicsc in the onier- 
ball, to our amazement w’c heheld llic two lllilc 
grand-dukes standing as sentinels, and dressed with 
minute exactness as privates of the regiment, with 
their knapsacks, greatcoats, and haversacks, all in 
iiiarchhig order. To the inexpressible amusement 
of every body, the emperor hjinself llien put the 
lilUc prince'? through the manual and platoon 
exercises, w'lilch lliey holli did incomparahly. The 
ainivcrsal delight, from the oldest general to the 
b«\cst suhallcrn of the gbards, was something I 
cannot describe,” — LoNDoycEnnY's Tour to Russia, 
i» 248. The author lias the .satisfaction of giving an 
entire confiriniilion to this statement, if any were 
wanting, from the evidence of his highly respected 
friend. General Tcheffkinc, nifle*dc-camp to the 
EmperorlSiehoIas, and chiofoflheminlng engineers 
of Russia, who has freriucnlly seen the little grand- 
dukes ou mimic duty on these interesting occasions. 
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plate the spirit and institutions of this state, which now possesses an eighth 
part of the whole surface of the globe (1). ^ . 

u...^Plsallly a natural consequence of this warlike spirit, and of the military 
nomTo'aii institutions in the empire, military honours, badges, and other in- 
?‘vTmid' signia, are universal, and distributed, both to civil and military 
servants, with a profusion which, to an Englishman, appears in- 
judicious, and materially lessens their real value as a badge of merit. In the 
midst of these numerous decorations, however, there is one which none can 
wear hut those w'ho really earned it, which cannot by its nature be prostituted 
to unworthy objects, and of Avhich the emperor is more proud than of the 
English order of the Garter — the medal given to all the soldiers Avho had 
served in the campaign of 1812. Yfith this exception, however^ and notwith- 
standing the numerous attempts to create distinctions by classes in the 
orders, they appear, at least to an English eye, exceedingly common; and 
Talleyrand expressed this feeling with his usual felicity, when, on seeing, at 
a Russian party, the English ambassador enter the room in a plain blue coat, 
amidst the galaxy of stars with Avhich he was surrounded, he exclaimed — 
“ Ma foi ! il est bien distingue (2) ! ” 

^o'cTo! military strength of the empire is proportioned to its A\ast 

iiussia. physical resources, and the strong Avarlike disposition Avhich dis- 
tinguishes its inhabitants. It consists at present, (1840,) according to the in- 
formation of Marshal Marmont and the Marquess of Londonderry, Avho had 
access to the best sources of information, of six corps, or separate armies of 
the line, comprising seventy-two regiments of infantry, twenty-four of light 
cavalry, ninety batteries of foot, and tAveh-e of horse artillery. Each regiment 
of infantry consists of seven battalions of a thousand men each ; of Avhich six 
are always on active service, 'and the seA*enth at the depot in the interior; so 
that the infantry of the line musters, at least on paper, above five' hundred 
thousand men. In' addition to this, there are twelve regiments of infantry and 
tAA'elve of cavalry, tAvelve batteries of foot, and four of horse artillery, in the 
Guards; tAvelve regiments of grena'diefs on foot, four on horseback, and 
seventeen grenadier batteries. There are also twenty-four regiments of heavy 
reserA'c cavalry, and lAvelve batteries of reserve horse artillery ; and the corps 
of the Caucasus, of Orenburg, of Siberia, Finland, and the interior, Avhich 
number among tliem ho less than a hundred battalions of a thousand men 
each, forty regiments of horse, and thirty-six batteries of artillery. In addi- 
tion to these forces, the emperor has at his" disposal one hundred aud forty- 
six regiments of Cossacks, each eight hundred strong, and of Avhich fifty-six 
come from the steppes of tlie Don, and are superior to any troops in the 
AA'oild for the serAuce of light cavalry. If these immense bodies of men Avere 
complete, they AA'ould number above 830,000 infantry, and 250,000 horse. 
But the ranks are far from being complete : innumerable officers in every 
giadc have an interest in representing the effective force as greater than it 
really is, as they draAV pay and rations for the whole, and appropriate the 
allowances of the men of straAv to themselves; and in no service in the AVOi’ld 
IS the difference so considerable belAA'een the muster-rolls of an army on 
paper, and the real number of sabres and bayonets it can bring into the field. 
Still, after making every allowance for these Avell-knoAvn deficiencies, it is 
not going too far to assert, that Russia, Avithout Aveakening her establishments 
m the fortresses and the interior, can produce 400,000 infantry,- 100,000 


( 1 ) Ivrusciiacrn’s Instruci:on Publiimc 
AAars.nw, 1837. Loml. ii. 156 , 159 . 
Aoj.igcs. 


on Russie, 
Marmont, 


(2) Slade, Russia in 1838, 174. 
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period of life, Jirovcsa Wessing ;U another: the Inhourcrs on an eslnlc coii- 
siitme as they formerly did in the West indies, the chief jiai t of its vahic ; 
and thus the proprietor is induced to lake care of his slaves hy llio same mo- 
lives -which prompt him to do so Nvillv his huildings or ealtlo. llcliof in .sick- 
ness, care of orphmts, maintenance of the maimed, or in old ago, arc impor- 
tant advantages to the lahonring clnssc.s even in the mo.sf favonrahlc ('ironm- 
stanccs; and rvilh all the facilities for rendering themselves independent, 
-which the habits of ciYilizcd life, and the jonver of aecnnnilnting and pre- 
serving capital arising from the interchange of connnerco, alTord j in rude 
periods, n-hen these advantages arc unknown, and Urn means of providing 
during the vigour for the ^Ycakncss of life do not exist, liiey arc of ine.stim- 
nhlc value. The long want of such maintenance, and care for the poor, is the 
true secret of the misery of Ireland; it woidd he a real hlessing to it.s inhahi- 
tanls, in lieu of the dosliiulion of freedom, to nhiain the protecrum of sla- 
very (d). Stripes, iusulls, and compulsory lahour are no light evils ; hut they 
are asnolluug compared to the wasting agonies of famine, the violenccofill- 
dircclcd and ungovernable passions, which never fail to seir.e tipcm prema- 
tvircly emancipated man. The servitude and forceil industry of the serf till 
up the interval, the long and important interval, hetween tlic roving inde- 
pendence of the savage, who lives hy the chase or the milk of hi.s herd.s, and 
the voluntary toil of t\\cfvccman, around xvhom avliiicial want.s imve thnnvn 
the unseen lull riveting chains of civilized life. Ihil for its existence, this 
wide chasm could never have been passed ; for man will never labour vohin- 
tarilv till he has acquired the habits aiid desires of at: advanced stage in .so- 
ciety; and those habits, when generally, pervading the comninnity, can exist 
only from the eircct of previous centuries of compulsory labour (i). 

army is kept up hy a compulsory levy of so many per lumdred 
troops! .or thousand, levied hy government ntuler tim anthority of an itn- 
perlal ukase. In general, five in a thousand is the annnal (jnota which is 
required; hut on pressing occasions, two or throe per liundrcd are demand- 
ed; and on occasion of the French advance to Moscow, ten in llini immher 
Vere voluntarily voted hy the Russian iiol)lcs. Eacii proprietor i.s obliged, 
in addition to the man, to furnish his onifii to government, amounting to 
thirty-three rubles (L.l. fis. lOd.) Tlie day of drawing the men on the se- 
veral estates is one of universal mourning and lamentation; the conscript 
leaves his paternal home, with scarce a hope of ever seeing it again; his mo- 
ther and sisters make the air resound xvilh Ihcir shrieks; chains are often 
. necessary to secure his appearance at the appointed j)lacc of muster ; and Ids 
compauionsin tears accompany him for miles on the road to ])is destination. 
In this, however, as in other eases, where a separation from old liahils is in- 
duced by irresistible necessity, the human mind bends to theforce of circum- 
stances: with his military dress and the first use of arms, the young soldier 
puts on the recollection of former days ; a new career of ambition, fresh rc- 


(0. . ^ hnve Hfi Ijcsitalioii iti Stiyinc*. (hat 
condiUon of tlic peasantry iii'nussia'is far .supc 
to the same class in Ireland. l>rovi.sions‘ arc pie 
fill, good, and cheap ; good comfortable log-lioi 
arc (o he seen in every vglage; immense drove 
catllc are scallercd over uiilimilcd nasltircs ; 
whole forests of fuel may he had for a trillc. V 
ordmaiy care and oronomy (ho Russian ne.t 
may hecome rich, espcci illy in those villi 

V r n"".“” rn.Siherm, sea 

y * .y mail IS to he fount! amonc 

con\ Ids %vho has hot two or tlAce liorses am 
many cattle; and they yield him, from 


paid for their lahour nt llie govcnnnnu jinec.s, n 
stun adequate to the purchase of a pound ami « half 
of meat and throe of bread daily# in nddilion lo the 
produce of the iniul nUollod to the convicts.-— 
Oicmtitiu’s Tt'avc($ m lintua and Sib^riat i. 79 and 
190» It uouhl he a happy day for the Irish peasantry, 
the slaves of their oumi hcodfrss and sovapo passions, 
svhen they exchanged places with the Slhcnau con» 
vicls, subjected to the less grievous yoUc of punish- 
ment and despotism. ' 

(2) Clarke’s Travels, i. 90 and 170. CoxlsTravcls, 
iii* XB'i, lleher in Clarke, i. 170. Toole’s Kussia 

li. I V, c. 1 . 
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„„ .n extcpl ; surface nearly iwo-lliinl? nf llint of tiio nliolo 
, , and incomparably more level and fcriile. Some part of iC is 

ibc Ukraine, and it Is all doslimie of bills; bnl a considerable. 
;.;h covered with a velvet carpel of turf, is probably destined to 
lev, from the "want of rivers or brooks, inhabited only by no- 
|u. Unlike the peasants of the greater part of Russia, the peojilc 
f arc entirely relieved from the fetters of servitude. “ !• rec ns a 
h common proverb Ibrojich all the south of the Muscovite do- 
.'iv political privileges, even in the mid'^l of the Russian empire, 

: those of di.mocratic equality; and the active roving habits of the 
'ngly exemplilied even in those situations where they are fixed in 
m, and permanently engaged in the labours of agriculture, i hough 
-b y there is very conspicuous, the villages clean and thriving, the 
te and conifortahlc, and (he produce of their fislierics on the Ron 
iorablc (1); yet the dispositions of the people are still those of their 
. rcfalhcrs. Horses comprise llicir chief, often their only luxury; 

- races or games their groat delight; live Iinndrcd or a thousand 
mstilulG the studs of the great, three or four arc possessed hy the 
"ndless pastures furnish to all the means of ample snhsistence; and 
vC ready, at the call of their beloved hetman, to follow his forUincs 
.es of European plunder or glory (2). 

Under a pure and cloudless heaven arc spread out the houndlrrs 
steppes of the Ukraine, of which it was long ago said that “ the 
sky is ever serene, and storms tmd Inirricanes arc unknown.” Or.c 
v.ho has been accustomed to the gloomy fore.sl, dark clouds, sterile 
J marshes, of the north of Russia, can hardly figure to himself the 
s fields Avaving with corn, the valleys strewed with the fresh down 
ing vegetation, the meadows whose luxuriant covering conceab front 
he Avalcrs of the streams. Still less can the hnhilations of the peoplein 
ssia convey an idea of the cottages in the Ukraine, hiiill of carved trees 
..'ilh while Avashed clay, AVith smooth polished car then noor.*;. The dirty 
of Great Russia, Avilh his long tangled hair, bespeaks Ibo Tartar rule; 
„ villager of the north, aaUIi Insdcar’bliic eyes and light lirown hair, 
le ScIaA’onian blood. Rut in the Ukraine, ilic serious rcnecling eoun- 
of the man, bis tall figure, half-sbavcn licad, long mustaches and 
speech, discover the mingled descent of the ancient Russian and 
.sialic. His dress bears marks of the Litlnianian and Polisli rule of 
ituries. lie is slow, taciturn, and of fcAV Avorcis; but slircwd, intcl- 
md rigorous in the observance of promises, both given and received, 
be one lives entirely in the present, the otiicr dwells cliiefly on the 
cmind the Cossack of Ins former glories, his recent bisloricnl aeliicvc- 
and yon have found the passport to bis heart: his coiiiitenance Avill 
n, bis eye kindle, you will hear the song of the steppe, and be as- 
d at the cheerfulness of his disposition (5). 

on origin of this singular people accounts in a considerable dc- 
their peculiar character. Kalure and man have stamped 
an impress upon their minds, AA'hich can never he effaced. Placed 
on the frontiers of Europe and Asia, they have ahvays dAA'elt in the 
plains which, from Ihe^ earliest ages, have been the bigliAvay by 


export of fish .Ini caviare from the 
f the Don Cossacks is no less than 500,000 
c about li.25,000 annually : a sum cijuiva- 


Iciit to allcast L.100,000 a year in this country. — 
MALTE-IIauu, vi. 402. 

(2) 5Ialtc-Brun, vi. 402. Brcinner, ii. 428, 446. 

(3) Tolcuoy, Hist, of Uussia, is 317. 
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crapliical miles in extent : a surface nearly two-Unrcls of lliat of lire whole 
British islands, and incomparably more level and fertile. Some part of it is 
as fruitful as the Ukraine, and it is all destitute of hills; but a considerable 
portion, though covered with a velvet carpet of tm-f, is probably destined to 
remain for ever, from the want of rivers or brooks, inhabited only by no- 
mad herdsmen. Unlike the peasants of the greater part of Russia, the people 
•of this district arc entirely relieved from the fetters of servitude. “Free as a 
Cossack,” is a common proverb through all the south of the Muscovite do- 
minions; their political privileges, even in the midst of the Russian empire, 
approach to those of democratic equality; and the active roving habits of the 
race are strongly exemplified even in those situations where they are fixed in 
one situation, and permanently engaged in the labours of agriculture. Though 
their industry there is very conspicuous, the villages clean and thriving, the 
houses white and comfortable, and the produce of their fisheries on the Don 
very considerable (1 ) ; yet the dispositions of the people are still those of their 
Scythian forefathers. Horses comprise their chief, often their only luxury; 
equestrian races or games their great delight; five hundred or a thousand 
stallions constitute the studs of the great, three or four are possessed by the 
poor; boundless pastures furnish to all the means of ample subsistence ; and 
all are alike ready, at the call of their beloved hetman, to follow his fortunes 
to the scenes of European plunder or glory (2). 
onue^““" Under a pure and cloudless heaven are spread out the boundless 
steppes of the Ukraine, of which it was long ago said that “ the 
chiiao°rr of skv is cvcr serene, and storms and hurricanes are unknown.” Or.e 
lani"'''''''" V. ho has been accustomed to the gloomy forest, dark clouds, sterile 
lands, and marshes, of the north of Russia, can hardly figure to himself the 
boundless fields waving with corn, the valleys strewed with the fresh down 
of blooming vegetation, Ibe meadows whose luxuriant covering conceals from 
the eye the Avaters of the streams. Still less can the habitations of the people in 
GreatRussia convey an idea of the cottages in the Ukraine, built of carved trees 
coA'ered with white washed clay, Avilh smooth polished earthen floors. The dirty 
peasant of Great Russia, Avith his long tangled hair, bespeaks the Tartar rule; 
while the A'illager of the north, aa ith his clear'blue eyes and light brown hair, 
attests the Sclavonian blood. Butin the Ukraine, the serious reflecting coun- 
tenance of the man, his tall figure, half-shaA'en head, long mustaches and 
abrupt speech, discover the mingled descent of the ancient Russian and 
savage Asiatic. His dress bears marks of the Lithuanian and Polish rule of 
four centuries. He is slow, taciturn, and of few Avords; but shrcAvd, intel- 
ligent, and rigorous in the obseiwanceof promises, both given and received, 
While the one lives entirely in the present, the other dAvells chiefly on the 
past; Remind the Cossack of his former glories, his recent historical achieve- 
ments, and you have found the passport to his heart: his countenance will 
brighten, his eye Itindle, you will hear the song of the steppe, and be as- 
tonished at the cheerfulness of his disposition (5). 

The origin of this singular people accounts in a considerable de- 
ur tnbpTin peculiar character. Nature and man have stamped 

im'sT" " impress upon their Jninds, which can ncA^er he eflaccd. Placed 
folwr"' fhe frontiers of Europe and Asia, they have ahvays dAvelt in the 
times. plains Avhich, from the^ earliest ages, have heen the highway by 


(l) Tlic r-xport of fisli .iikI cavijre from tlie 
country of lion Cossacks is no less than SOO.OOO 
nuilcs, or about L.25,000 animally : a sum ctmitm- 


lent to at least L.100,000 a year in this country.— 
MAtTE-liaun, vi, 402. 

(2) Malte-Brmi, s i. 402. lircmncr, ii. 428> 446. 
t3) rolCMoy> nisi, of Russia, ii, 3i7. 
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T\hich ScTlhhti violence pawdoafocitiluril plunder. Amidst nhkh, 
Ti'in; on eUherhand amid^Uhe l»OHiiJ!e’.s marled ihe l>!oo‘J<laireiJ 
pas«a?c of tfic tnuIiUiithnon-* nations ».lu«c natnes, Outeaulriind Iwa 
$aid, “arc knomr onlj to God ;*’ami<I»t«atU raided l»a unknown liamU, and 
ccmclcr»c5 nlutcninj; nilli the bones of Rii*«bns, lliicsTrlam, iJjJicanwn*, 
and Poles, the Tartar still di'ccmed ilic tracks niueh IM from liis far distant 
steppes to the scat of ciriliicd mao. thrills of rapacious lirds ann^tmmi 
their ajiproacli, and ilie moarnful omen was ronnrmcil by the fjowm? «ly 
tint reddened as their dorches consumed the viila;cs. The tutlvanan lionle^ 
in llicir sudden attacks, overpowered the InhafiUanU, and ^ciied t!ic fruits 
of tlieir tod Iieforc the warlike proprietors could a>«c!nMc from thcir ra'Slrs 
for tlicir defence. Prompt in arjrc'Sion, prompter stdl fn ilicfit, they drarcnl 
into captislty the youth of iKSthscxe*, drisin^ o(T the herd', and Icavioj; 
lifhind ilienioiilj the silence of ashes and the corfrtcsofllmsbin. ^otw^lh- 
siandirs this cca<rlrss hasoc, the population stdl sprarj up afresli uj>oa 
lint heiulifid«oU} cut up, os it was, «a}j aJ^lasonUn pacl,“ by the tramp 
of bof'e*, fertilized by hmiiau blwod, and whdewith bone^wl.cre sorrow 
fiTwabundatitl) (f}.” 

It was amid'l the iukct) and from the rEfccls of ibw co'wtanl 
’^t'sastallon, which conUnued fir several rentories, tint ibct^w 
i.rr sack nation toil its H'c. Twoc»»tners of laud, nrrttiKvkrti fn pe 
frreat streams of ronquc't to the south-ucNi, rrmsloe*! as | lam ef refuse f r 
llie fiisiliso—one liejond ttie towards the Sei of .Vzo'I, and the o{l»cr 
beyond the idands of itie fmiepet, towards the Jdack 
the cradle of this slnptdar as the I j;unr of the I'd were, from a •!- 

iiidar MU'C and at llie same I'd io*I, of ibe Irrctnn bepubhe. Alwul snty 
tulles l«r'iw t! e Pidcj'et f<>rmia sarJety of Islands, npwanfsof setfoty 
In mindicf, The ! mVs cf the riser, fete ftiusM with wn.*l, there »trrp er 
nnrshj—tl.e deep eavernstis the rocky islands, rs rceah Uj sprca-ltwjirn^ 
or tansfnf thorn f u'heH.cfTcred a fMourab’e plaiT of refuse, when lhe#f^»s 
couiitrj was oirfrun tij ll»e l-arlatians. At tl>e rp<sch of the fnt j'ssnai 
ItiiasiMu cf th** Tartan, an Itaaitidimiijlhe IJibiuman winjCMry petwyns 
found sbejjrr brie, au-l ihcir umaVr was »ul<se»jucBdj mcrrawl by ib<- 

arrn^l « fa Iicntiucfr, cuidc,} |,j ftr«-es»iiy f<r jf* i>if ofehjj by devt'. 
Irrsfr^m lb'* iJthuauun, INdtsli, lbin;»rtin,aTid WalKbiin lankf, by f<r^k» 
llif» frot 1 Taitar loadjxej or by »etf«rwajina fr>'fn tie epj »f lU.r 

buds Tf.e roltcy rirw was »t Cr'tl c* i |-*^llcT,*al pjoewt/d oscf' 
i’rj j u 5 its b'’nts, I j a ruVf f lr»n;.i*w»nct‘»*‘<«irrini srs*i''>iil,cr' t«y, 
fx’ ri.ii ]litdUl*iif, t,fi ! nMj,*st!rf slani't rit '•I away, rr^l,,,'. 

I s wrre f rfy I Jen. a’ 1 1* fj sfj vscct e'i.;V 

b’ Mi-4 wl «•», t * sb?»»TS,estrr fevfd !*<n ti** 1*5 f iU’^i t?e 

tl trs i^d el’-iM-l t itJ^ scry wi"s*»ft.*"Tsun\.fijf’‘. Km-ie p:»«-c 
Ij^n, I* 'J *f iTi 1 os«t d '• a I,' * .s^r fcil s**; f^rls «.*% tie 

a I t;<'<4rsb, 4- t t^ei. n I >«ts lo '« t'ej < *, 

IT 1' j 1 f^Jj e{ ll^ ttits I**ts «•«,•< 1* e m wsenl, I --l I jrj rirtji.-w i t'-c * -♦Ji''- 

ICT }-' 'i'’’ i ‘ j t* ■" * 1 1 se., li-»t cysrv Ts.a 4 d- *f '•* 

f.d -,»at* 'Kci ^ll o'ls' » 

a f * f ’*' 1 '.* < 

, *j U» n ■'■'ex V * ii * I, »•» IC * r ♦'< t >t'» a' 

' I < Wdf ' i » lii<-- *<»l J.S U'' l-s *!**'.»«» I o« »* « 
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T weeicwe sliall plant newliedges, fill up our ditches with earth, cover our 
thorns with recds-soon others shall arise. Sooner shall the foe he tvearicd 
with destruction than we with restoration.’’ Independence, amidst a world 
of serfs gave charms to this precarious existence ; freedoms sweetened the 
toils and li-htenedthedangersof these unfetteredrovers. Their own industry, 

the spoils of others, brought them plenty ; mounted on swift chargers, free as ' 
the wind of the steppes, they enjoyed their liberty; and generations grew up 
amidst the clashing of swords and the song of battle. Singing the airs of his 
native wilds, the Cossack of former days left his home on a cruise to AzofT, 
Sinope or Constantinople ; a beautiful ^captive often became bis wife, tbp 
richest’ stuffs bis attire, his enemies’ best weapons his arms. He returned 
home with his trophies, distributed his spoils, and took no charge of the 
morrow; but tbe trophies of his prowess Avere religiously preserved; his 
children’played Avith his sword, or arrayed themselves in the panoply of his 
enemies. These habits fetill continue, though the objects and scene of his war- 
fare are changed ; and the Cossack youth point to the cuirasses of the French 
• Tiorsemen, or the standards of the Imperial Guard, preserved in their 
churches ; and honour these prizes of recent valour, as their ancestors did 
the trophies of Trebizond or the spoils of Constantinople (f). 
iniiucncc or Tfcarly the whole Cossacks of the Don capable of bearing arms, at- 
inVp?man“ tended the standard of PlatolT to the neighbourhood of Moscoav, 
indefatigable activity as light horse, mainly contri- 
sacKs. buted to the astonishing results of the campaign ; and nothing now 
arrests so certainly tfie volatile youth of the plains of the Don as the recital, 
by the old Avarriors, of their exploits on the fields of Germany and France, the 
marvels of Paris, the wine's and the Avomen of the south. The shining ar- 
mohr of the cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard, the trophies of the hard-fought 
field of Eylau (2) ; the eagles and standards Avhich were won amidst the can- 
nonade of Leipsic, hang, the objects oTuniversal veneration, in the church of 
. Tcherkask, the principal town of their country ; and though their institu- 
tions are so free as almost to rival the ruinous democracy of Poland, the tur- 
bulence of pastoral republicanism is gradually yielding to the seductions and 
the address of the Imperial court, and on all important occasions it is effec- 
tually drowned in the indelible passion for Avarfax’e and plunder (5). 

'pcarancc' ’ Abovc a Iiundrcd thousand Cossacks,, distributed.in one hundred 
manners’ and sixty-foui' rcgiments, are noAV to be found in tbe Muscovite 
' at righting, armies; their physical force, and the vast influence Avdiich they 
exerted in the later years of the Avar, render them an object of serious im- 
portance and interest to all the European states. The word “ Cossack ” means 
a volunteer or free partizan(4); their whole service is voluntary; one of 
their most highly valued privileges is, that they cannot Jie Chained, Avhen 
enrolled and on the march to the military stations, as the other conscripts 
of Russia are, Avhen they prove refractory. They hold their lands by military 
tenure; and, in consequence of it, every individual is obliged to serve four 
years in the Russian armies, and this they do in time of peace for a mere no- 
minal pay. This service is to them rather an amusement and delight than a 
duty. Trained from early childhood to the use of the lance and SAvord ; fami- 
liarized to the management of, the small but active horse, Avhich can undergo 
almost any fatigue, and seldom falls even in the roughest country, the young 
Cossack^oyfully mounts the playfeiloAv and companion of bis infancy, and 

( 1 ) GnoroMss. 1 . rohnd, i. 74, 75. ( 3 ) Jlaltc-Bran, 402, 408- Brcmncr, ii. 425, 

(,-) yi, 3j, 430. Clarke’!, Travek, i. 283, 290. 

' (4) Karainsiii, vi, 470* 
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ends Ills ’nay, cxulling, to the unknown but oft imagined scenes of distant 
plunder. At home he Ta kind, gcniie, and domestic in lus habits ; but ^\hen 
called to foreign w arfarc, he assumes at once the ferocious habits of his Sc^ - 
iJjjan aacesiors. Pillage is their pnocipal object, and the nhole produce of 
iheir marauding w Inch w ill admit of being earned, is stow cd awa^ between 


1 ‘ ■ ■ ■ : • • ■ . • . j ■ 

duced a plentiful harvest of captives (1). 

Tieir moit tikc oiJief AsMtic iiorscmcn, to horn they belong b) descent, if 
SnSubw not by birth, the Cossacks do not attack m a close body hkc the 
European cavahcrs, but in or loosC charge, where each 

man selects his indiiidual antagonist; and, with a loud honrra, lhc> bear 
furiously down upon their opponents. In the course of the war in Germany, 


■ j “ ■■ ■■ ■ ‘ « 

regular ca>alrj. But it is chiefly in the service of light troops that the Cos- 
sacks arc seen to adianiage, and tlicn their senices arc invaluable. Aever 
had an army such eyes as they furnish; none ever po5«es'ciIa host capable 
of drawing sucli a screen before the observation of iJie enemy, ifoonled on 
their hardy little horses, they have frequently been known to imrch a hun- 
dred miles in twenty-four iiours, loaded wall arms and phmdcr; and in 
their licaviest marching order, they plunge into rivers, thread morasves, 
explore thickets, an J cross the most fearful deserts, whctltcr parched by the 
heats of summer or cliargcii with (be snows of winter. Ao army with the 
Cossacks m as front need fear o surprae , none with tlicm heading the pur* 
suit can be secure against a. Their velocity, acinily, and courage, render 
them peculiarly dangerous to a rcirealmg, often fatal to a flyiiig enemy. 
>Mic !1 the rcai^uard halls, and a respectable force collects to oppose ttuir 
incursions, they neicr liarard an attack, but fly walioialiesaaiiuii, like the 
Parihiansof old, till a more favourable opportunity of renewing thcpursidl 
occurs; andwhen the enemy again retires, tlicy press upon his rctnatiiig 
columns, iiiuTiilatc the country on all sides of his line of march, end arc fre- 
quently to licscciia iiundrcjl miles in ajvanceof ihe porsiiing force fi) 

T’ , - •» " — V* r-*- Cfnm IWn? iiiconsulcraMe, 

•iB—i* ■ * . . .» ■ « , ■•'in to Great Ifri- 

ivin, U : ly takes, nor fn 

which durable danger to other stales i> prolably to he apprv-liendcd. At J'rc- 
sent, the fiiiperor Aicliolas has thirty $hi|tsofli)e fine and twenty -two strong 
frigates at Cronsiadl, l)e«idrs sixteen of the line and twelve fngntrw In tho 
JJJack Vj Ji has Jvcfn mamlaJaed nearly oi tliai level for the JaM llilrty 
years, and whal renders ]t peculiarly fonmdahle to PngUnd is, that this 
large force is not distracted by the defence of any colonies or distant j Man- 
sions, tbit It IS kepi constantly on tl»e war csubti«hment, anil with stores 
and proTjvions on Ixiard ready for Immediate operations ; that the lUlt Ic fleei 
in Slimmer ro3nauvresf>)r«ome monlhswith ihiriy ihouunif mrnonhoan/, 
lhal, liioush extremely i!«.rielenl in nautical skill, tlie ltin>ij'v Mt!uf>afe 
fldmirablv Iraiuftl to the practice afpuoucnr, and stand witli drvot-d rn^- 

(i% r»»-«k.i ot»T»4t «• «. Ml s.«f wa uj'.j’ :i 

jjl. i \v ii* •• 

(.1) rfn-Ml S.»«, r 
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lution to their pieces alike in naval as military war (1) ; and Hint, nnder pro- 
tection of the bastions of Cronsladi, and the easdes of the Pardanciles, they 
possess alike in the north and the south, iinprognahle places of refuge (2). 
cnmia.s- Still, though the danger to Kngland is douhllcss great while such 
>ncimi.s.nn „ licswilliin 0 forluight’s sail of London, with hardlv ativ 
to the Nax;. Peel nl tlic disposol of the P.ritish govcrnincnt to protect the 
English shores (o), it is evident that it is not from the naval power of Hnssia 
that the liberties of Europe are permanently to be endangered. The spirit of 
thenation is essentially military : territorial conquest, not co?nmcrcial exten- 
sion or distant colonization, is’hcr destined path : the despotic nature of the 
■government, the closing of the llaltic hr ice during half the year, and of the 
Euxinc by the gates of the Dardanelles during the whole, are alike inconsist- 
ent nith navargrcalncss. If England were animated with her ancient na- 
tional spirit, and her government were of suflicienl strength to direct a part 
of her vast maritime resources into the i)uhlic service, she might behold with 
contempt the plaything of the (i/ar performing its mimic evolutions on the 
Ealtic. In the words of Demosthenes to the Atlicnian people, to whoso si- 
tuation in regard io'Philip, that of Dritairi to Hnssia in these times hears a 
striking, even a fearful resemblance — “ It is your weakness which is his 
strength; and he owes his imcsent increase of power infinitely more to your 
indolence than to his own exertions ( i).” 
w.im of There is one rcmarkaldc peculiarity of the Russian empire, which, 
Empire to the people of the Drilish isles, is a subject of jiarticular interest 
amiitsim- and imporlauce. Rich as her territories arc in agricultural pro- 
ductions, there is one mineral, without which she can never attain 
to manufacturing greatness, which is almost altogether wanting. Coal is 
scarcely to he found to the west of the Ural mountains; at least, where it is 
discovered, it exists in such inconsiderable strata as to he not worth working. 
The lid of the box in which this A’aluahlc mineral is found in the Rritisli 
islands is there; the bottom of red sandstone is there also : hut thcintcrinc- 
diale scams of coal and ironstone arc very rarely found (;>). The latter oocur.s 
indeed in some places; and alToula, extensive ironworks exist for the in- 
ternal supply of the empire; hut without coal she can never compete, in the 
supply of great manufactories with those of countries where fuel is supplied 
from the spontaneous bounty of nature in the mineral regions of the earth. 
Thus the destinies of England and Russia arc as clearly traced out by the 
hand of nature, in the physical peculiarities of the two countries, as they arc 
in the moral'characler and disposition of their respective inhabitants. 

They are obviously intended for greatness in dilTereiit lines; they arc cal- 
culated to grov.’with each other’s growth, and strengthen with their strength. 
The world is large enough for both ; and each will discharge its duty, atui 
perform its mission best, by avoiding interference with the path of the other. 
Destitute of coal, and scantily supplied with ironstone—with its principal 
harbours blocked up half the year by ice, and the greater part of its popu- 
lation far removed from the ocean in the midst of vast agricultural or ])asto- 
ral plains the people of Russia are as manifestly disqualified from attaining 


(1) ‘‘Lay yourself olongsido a Frencliman ; but 
outmanceuvre a Russian."— K elson*. 

( 2 ) Brem,'!. 37 .“,, 37 c. 

(3j “ It is a mislalvf to say that Great Britain is 
utterly unproterted. She lias thee ships of ike line, 
mil three i;tiaid-ships alloat, to protect the shores oi 
I'.n gland.’ — Speech of Sin. Ci!\ai,rs Ai>A5>, Lout of 
the Jilmimltj, House of Commons, Maich 8 , 1839. 
1‘ail. Delates, 


(4) Oeiuost. I’hll. 2d. llrcinncr', Hnssia, i. 37C, 
37G. 

(.')) ’fhir important fact 1 had from iny highly 
Tallied filend Mr. Murchison, I’rcsidci.t of Iho 
Geological Society of London, xvhnse recent trarcls 
in Bussia have eliuiled so much xaluahle inlorin- 
ation in regard to the inii.cial riches of that empire. 
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• «. as they arc calculated by their ^av 

. ■ tre obedience to their chief, (0 attair 

■ * * ounding tsith coal, richlj cndou-eil 

Tsith ironstone — ciiiin.i«,a wj ' ‘ • '‘ns of the German ami the Allmiic 
ocean, placed midway between European ctuliration and American mcrea'ic 
—Great PrHain isasdearij mariedout by nitore to bolbo norkjhopofthe 
world, as she is CMilcplly fitted, by the Indnslnouh habits, bcuvc character, 
and independent spirit of her inbabtfanis, to perform the great work of ma- 
ritimo colonization throughout the globe. 

Ttt»titT<>r Justice IS Tcnnl tbToogbout the whole Muscosite, as all ortenial 
dominions, Tlic judges are numerous, and ahnndant means of 
domiaWM appeal, ostensibly calculated to check injustice, are proiided; hat 
ihins needful is ocry where waniing-~a con-cicnlions splni, strict 
• • . ■ • ' ’ » - » tesncct for their functions This 


« * ‘ ' I ; • . • ' , i •• # • 



^.wlirJSl UJm.V at 
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0 withstand 

the |iasslons oi uk. i «. v, 

rmi Ih'l, for the same reason, iho Hussmu ujc/ou. . , , in the gems 

ra«e, greatly superior to the llriush in external negoualiou; 
•»" • itie dinloniacj efUiccabmetofJ't. James’s or iheTmlcncs Iws 
•• This IS the obvitnis result 

• popular control, llie strong 

ambitious spirit ill d, and (heconccsiraijen ol 

netrly thowholeofilsciTil MU : • , ■ —p*'* n ' veii^ hi par* 

• loxvftM nosotesinthe pccr>sccuiid j. ’ , 

’ * unconnected talent 
ggiandiicmentis i!m 

principal bulwarw vi mv , , h from ncriul^l- 

tion to acquisition, ts ncier lilclj to feel the warn «m j>opulant \ , while the 
nobles, aware of the absolute ncccssii) ofabihiies to secure IhC'C advantages, 

, • f •-v'**''*! of merit, even frum the hiunblcst ranks, to sttaations 
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It is the comparatively unrestricted power of doing this, which conslitulcs 
one great source of the strength of absolute monarchies : it is the necessity of 
sacrificing talent to influence, in ordinary times, in almost every department 
of the state, which is the chief cause of the aclcnowlcdged inferiority of the 
public servants, Avhetlier. civil-or military, in constitutional monarchies. But, 
for the same reason, the rulers of a free governmenl, when public danger or 
the necessities of the times have compelled them to overlook the ordinary 
sources of influence, and seek for talent wherever it is to be found, have an 
incomparably wider field to search, and, in general, will in the end bring a 
greater and more wide-spread mass of talent to sustain the national fortunes. 
In the first case, the foresight and energy of government supply the want of 
vigour and animation in the inferior ranks of society ; in the latter, the ability 
and information of the middle and lower classes, compensate, in the end, 
the weakness and vacillation of governmenl. In the first instance, the 
government forces greatness upon the people; in the latter, the people 
force greatness upon the government. Hence the despotic state will be gene- 
rally successful if a contest occurs in the outset; but the democratic cour- 
munity, if it withstands the shock, is more likely to prove victorious in the 
end : and hence a nation which, like the Roman in ancient, or the British in 
India in modern times, unites the foresight of patrician direction with the 
vigour of democratic execution, can hardly fail to obtain the empire of the 
world. . • 

t ■ Universal But Avhile the steady persevering policy of the Imperial cabinet, 
wiiidfpre- joined to the remarkable succession of able sovereigns, who, from 
Sior*'^'’ the time of Peter the Great, have swayed the Russian sceptre, has 
. hitherto at least drawn forth talent in a surprising manner, both 

in the civil and military career, from the inferior ranks in the stale; yet a 
latent, but almost incurable source of weakness is to be found in the all but 
universal corruption which pervades inferior functionaries in every part of 
the empire. Doubtless there are some exceptions even in humble stations ; 
,and in the dignified situations of governors of provinces or fortresses, or high 
-commands in the army, many of the most upright, patriotic, and honourable 
men in Europe arc to be found. But these are the exceptions, not the rule. 
Generally speaking, corruption is universal in all but the higher officers of 
-government, and even among them it is far from being unusual. The vast 
. .extent of the empire; the helpless condition and ignorance of the great ma^- 
jority of its inhabitants; the habits of abject submission to authority Avhich 
they have imbibed from their religion, or derived from their eastern origin; 
the viceregal pomp in which the governors of the principal provinces live; 
the distance of their governments from the central power ; and the boundless 
authority which they enjoy — all conspire to render abuses easy, detection 
. difficult, and punishment dangerous. The salaries enjoyed by the persons 
m authority are in general small, and their expenses considerable : it is per- 
. fectly understood, what is almost universally practised, that they make up 
the difference in perquisites, 'presents, or fees, which soon degenerate into 
absolute corruption. The denunciation of crime is often followed by the dis- 
covery and punishment of the criminal, seldom by restitution or redress to 
. the injured party ; the official robber comes in place of the private depre- 
dator, and the last state of the injured party is often worse than.the first (f ). 

: W, ^ p. 370, 371 . Brernncr. U is seldom that stolen property, thoagli oflcn reco- 

• oM, aoO. , vered, readies tl.o private sufferer. The l.cad of 

iiiiormations as to crimes are often avoided from lUc police at Odessa, on a salary of L.250 a-ycar 
lin,, vexation of a prosccii- makes L.3,000 .— Si-ade’s Germany and Russia in 

, 0 no purpose, to the loss already sustained. 1838-5, 386-359. — 13r.Eji.vta, i. 310. 
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eunc^ was lon^ found in the rehgioas swaf of the ulema, or the amicd 
terrors of the jaiussancs, t' «« abuse tljcmsehes, a\cre tlic 

chief restramt on abuses in 
un\Nearicd adtuity, moral 

A secret police is established Ihrotigli all parts oi lui. jiu ..i . 
they are to Jlussia nhal the Lion's ilouth was to Venice, and, in a certain 
degree, supply the nani of Ihit perpetual check upon all hot democratic 
corruption, Tvliich the unfettered prcssoffreccounlriesocca'Jons Tliemcm- 
p''tire arc known to c\erj one, and arc, m an especial manner, 

■ ' ’ ' ' ’Tlicj collect information, 

. ‘ ■ ■ ' and are m constint cor» 

• _ ' I .• 'oke of justice i> to be dealt 
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more, the present Emperor hicliohs, w ho>e moral courage no dangers cm 
daunt, have hoen particiilarlj remarkahlc for the iigotir, eelcritj, and irtt- 
partiality, with nhicli they cjcrciscd lids aw-ful but uccessary ailribiile of 
soTcmgnt) (\). 

J^’eTef •Y««m hosvcicr, thougli It miy and docs c<taliil«h an im- 
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condition of the i iiipirc if such a Mile of ihings should sri^e. if a modern 
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ils annals, if a Caligula may bc snccccdctl by alS'crvn, an Anioninus may give 
place to a Commodus; and iboy are fitted to inspire a deeper thankfulness for. 
those insliinlions vbicb, in the free stales of "Western Kurope, amidst all their 
concomitant evils, establish public prosperity on a broader basis, and slrengtli 
en the forces ■with vbicb virtue combats the inroads of wickedness. 

I^TClrflonlt- In tins eternal connicl Jjotween Ihc principles of good and evil, 
citcc* of Up there is one, and one only, sbeoi anchor to Avbich Hussia has to 
'trust, and it constitutes the grand distinction between European 
and ancient civilization, — Itri.nuoN is all poweiiul with the bulk of the na- 
tion; it forms the true national bond of the empire; the foundation at once of 
the authority of the throne and tbciuoralily oflbe people. "Wbeu Alexander,, 
amidst the terrors of the French invasion, issued proclamations, breathing 
devoul confidence in Almighty protection, and invoking the prayers of the 
Cluirch to the throne of grace to aid the warriors in the deliverance of their 
country, he appeared to the astonished French to have gone hack to the days 
of the Crusades, and to niter an incomprehensible jargon of myslici'^m and 
superstition. He spoke the laugnago, however, of all others the most calcu- 
lated to rouse the national cllorls; he touched a chord which vibrated alike 
in the hearts of the rich and the poor; he inspired that lofty spirit, that snhlinm' 
patriotism, Avhich, looking for its reward in another world, is superior to all 
the dangers and temptations of the present. Nor was his policy mistaken, 
even with reference to worldly success. The lever was well worth the wield- 
ing Avhich broke the power of Napoleon; the enthusiasm not to he despised 
Avliich fired the torches of Moscow. 

cinnch^mi Grcclc, as is well kuoum, is the Fslnhlishcd Church of Russia, 
tiic cicrs,. and to Avhich nineteen- twentieths of the pco[de adhere. Ils doc- 
trines coincide in the main with those of the Romish persuasion, and the mass 
conslllutes the chief part of their public worship ; hut it dill’or.sfrom (ho 
Church of Rome in two essential particulars — the marriage of the parish 
priests, and the spiritual authority of the Rope. The first is enjoined, instead 
of being prohibited; ihcsccond denied, instead of being obeyed. The worshij) 
of figures, statues, or graven images of any kind, is \inknown ; hut ample 
amends is made in the innumerable crosses which arc on almost every occa- 
sion made on the breast, and the devoul adoration bestowed on painted or 
other flat representations of our Saviour, or their favourite saints. Among 
the dignified clergy arc many men of profound learning and enlightened piety; 
hut the great mass of the parochial priests arc little, if at all, elevated above 
the peasants by Avhoni they arc surrounded, Avhos'e labours they share, and 
to Avhose manners' they are generally assimilated. Drinking and other gross 
vices are very frequent among themj and not a few are to he found among 
the convicts of Siberia, suflering the just punishment of their crimes. Still 
the elements of incalculable uscfulnoss arc to he found among the Russian 
clergy. They are all supported by land of their own, which renders them in- 
dependent, at least so far as subsistence is concerned. The profession of the 
clergy is in a manner hereditary, the sons of serfs not being permitted by 
their landlords to enter a profession Avhich Avould deprive them of their ser- 
vices as labourers; and they are looked up to Avith unbounded veneration by 
their flocks. The most pernicious doctrines of the Romish church, purgatory, 
dispensations, indulgences, 'as well as predestination, election, and other 
doubtful Calvinistic tenets, are unknown. In the gradual elevation and cul 
Rvation of this established body of spiritual labourers, the true secret of 
Russian amelioration is to he found. All the eflbrts of its goA'ernment should 
he directed to this object. Doubtless, in the present age, much that majuhe 
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turned I)} unbehcf intondiculc, is to be found m llicir customs j but the ex- 
perienced ohsemcr, -lerseil ID IhcTvays of human nickcdness, «urrouRde<l 
by the profligacy of ci\ ihzed heathenism, and acrjnainled ^mUi the neces-jJy 
of impressing the mass of men by considcrattous or acts winch strike the 


rate people; he will hope that an antidote <o the temptations of the semes 

' I ■ • * • i. . . . . _ 

BClur' poncr has stood forth an object of alarm to the sur- 

c.bn« rounding nations, has been go>crncd by one ruling principle, 
which difiers widely from tiiatof any people who have hitherto made a great 
impression on human alTairs It is rieilhcr founded on the haughfj ma\iin 
of the r.oinans, to spare the submissive and subdue the proud, nor the more 
politic sjslem of the fnghsh, whether in Europe or Asia, to support the weak 
against the strong /t rcats on aeombination of physical strength with dipTo- 
malic address, of pcrbocrancc in object with versatility in means, wtdeh was 
never before exhibited on ilie theatre of the world Its leading charactcnstic 
hasliccn explained, perhaps with more candour than pnidener, by the elo- 
quent Ru«'nn lusiornn Karamsen : ** The object and tlic character of our 

military policy has Invirtaldj been, to seek to he at peace wiih every bodv, 
and to jnnKe co-fqufsts n/rr, alnays keeping ourselves on Ihc d^en- 

g , • • • . • . *•' 


history, iniht be sufllcicnt to show that this character is w ill fo'undeil j and 
(!iat,formidai)lc as the mditvry power of the state is, it has prevailed, In 
every age, ratlicrfrom pacific encroachments than warlike subjugation 

It Ins been ohservnl that U«is>ia can hanlU fail in tlie end to oh- 
tam tlic victory overol! her enemies, for she has tw a powerful allies 
* always on licrsiJc— Ifmeand #;wifc Ttcljlug with wclhfoundril 
conf donee on the Inaccessible nature of the Jlu-.covite territory — termed 
from attack on the north ami ca'l by llie Icm of ih** Pole ami the deserN of 
Tartary —open to attack from the buropcan powers only on the froulior of 
iHilaml, and capable tlicro of wearing out even the grcnlest amiiev <if the 
wcsimi world, liy simply reirealiiig nnlil the invader H enveloj e<l lu eloudv 
of kviatic horse, or tinds lus wmchiig-*h«ei in the snows of an arrtlc winter— 
llicral.met of -Petersburg Insthr means, without maternl dan;* r to it-clf, 
of jirolittns by theweiktiCNS and dissrnslom of Its enemies, and, by never 
proTiikiiig wnr idl a favourable opporlnnlly ocnirs of proMculins it to «d- 
V aiit vge, of narrhlnr, v« iihmit ever rrccdiiig, from otieacipdiillon luanolhrr. 
TheUii'4ians ncvrrorisinate a conte-t, hut are always ready to tarry it on 
ras'ion never nnkrs them autlcijiale the periotl of action; success never r**- 
laves the sinews of preparation So fvrmldalle is their welslit, when fairly 
ronsftl to exertion, tliat the powers vsith wliom they arrms9;e<l (n war,ile^ 
jiviring of mvkins any durable Imyrcsdon on *uth a rolosstrv, are pt-umlly 
plaJ, rvrll after 'iftory^ to j nrrhase « rrsp»i«* from hostility by a ii-silon tf 
terrltorv ; an 1, surpti'iiig to m», fluids Ijs reajed ptraler a ftatitJ?ev fre'o 
ii<TdcK‘Jtv lhanot! i sfj.rsfrrrv Ibnr vletories I vcti t}ici!t'«.at of f tf*sl- 
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land Y'as immediately followed by an important acquisition of territory; and 
the conferences of Tilsit brought her frontiers to the mouth of the Danube and 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. lie must be little read in European annals, 
who is not aware how steadily this system has been pursued by the Russian 
cal)inet, and how signal has been the success tvith which it has been attended. 
Never siiice the god Terminus first receded Avith the Roman eagles in the pro- 
vinces beyond the Euphrates, has so steady and uninterrupted an advance 
been made by any empire towards universal dominion ; and it is hard to say, 
whether it has prevailed most by the ability of diplomatic address, or the 
vigour of warlike achievement. / 

^TucsT ot Peter the Great mounted the throne of Russia in 4689, she 

the Uusslitn^ had no seaport but the half-frozen one of Archangel ; and his first 
ij iiisTnry^' naval effort was the construclion of two small vessels, which Aveic 
floated down the Don to the Sea of Azoff. Secluded in boundless solitudes, 
the Muscovite territory AA'as hardly known to the European nations, and the 
Muscovite power estimated as nothing by the European cabinets, llis success- 
es over the SAvedcs gaAT him the first harbour Avhicb Russia possessed on the 
Baltic, but Smolensko was still the frontier town toAvai'ds Poland ; and Mos- 
cow, dimly descried through the haze of distance, Avas imperfectly known by 
having been tAvice taken and once burned by the victorious squadrons of the 
3otli A(ig Lithuanians. The battle of PultOAva and treaty of Ncustadt first 
gaye tiie Russians the proA’ince of Livonia, and the site AV'here 
Cronsfadt and St.-Petersburg noAV stand ; the disasters of thfe Pruth did not 
signea permanently check the progress of the empire ;!thepartilionof4772, 
sopt i 7;3 Brought its frontier on the side of Poland to the Dwina and the 
Dnieper ; by the treaty of Kainardgi, the Muscovite standards were brought 
1 U 4 down to the Crimea and the Sea of Azoff ; vast acquisitions from 
Tartary, larger than the w'hole German empire, next spread their dominion 
1781 - over the boundless tracts^ of Central Asia ; the ukase of 4783, ex- 
tended their sway over the Crimea, and the A'ast plains Avhich stretch betAA een 
i-,si to the Euxine and the Caspian, as far as the foot of the Caucasus ; the 
treaty of Jassy adA^anced their frontier to the Dniester, and brought 
^' 32 - the noAV flourishing harbour of Odessa beneath their rule ; the in- 
famous spoliation of 1793, gave them the command of Lithuania ; 
the conquests of SuA'/arrow, in 4794, extended their frontier to the 
Yistula, and the provinces embracing nearly half of the old kingdom of Po- 
land ; even the disasters of Friedland, and the treaty of Tilsit, rounded their 

eastern frontier, by no inconsiderable province, at the expense of their ally 
Prussia flL ^ ^ i- j 
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(?(fc!u of vliichbroughtlierfronticrto within a hundred and eighty 

— Ecrhn and ^ icnna, without the inlcrvcntion of anj defensible 

■ ' ^ and Persians ear- 

■ ’ “ ■ • the Caucasus, and 

. * * ions , while that of 

■ of Ernan and the 

peaL oiAtJiat ivuii... . „ . • d the waters of the 

Araxes the southcrnfronlier of their Asiatic territories If the war 
5 sm so imprudently protoked by the Turks, in 1828, hasnot ostensibly 
f It has done more* It has given sccnritj to, 
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may he acquired, nliile access locneniiesisexcludcd,aDdforcj"nallackmay 
he defied (i) 

It IS impossible *•' md fruitless to attempt to diegmsc, that 
an empire of si * • . • • » « 

crRB».«. formidable to 


which must 101 e*!.* - 

attacked oen on its vulnerable front during iJirce orioui muiv*»v. ' • 
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hut by seizing It bj tilt Uiiuu.i,, M v. • . ■ ■ ■ > 

Hercules to be found who will attempt such an cnlcrpnrc/ Ue toum «i*« 
altcmpl It, and the world knowswhat success we have had Show me nn 
Emperor of Pussia, braic, able, and impetuous • in a wonl, a Czar who h 
worthj of his«ituation, and Europe i»at his ftet He maj begin his opcra- 
lionsal thcdutancconh of one hundred leagues from the twocapitaN of 
Menna and llcrlin, the sovereigns of which are the ool) obstacles he has to 
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apprehend, lie gains the one hy seduclion, subdues llie other hy force, and 
he is soon in the midst of the lesser princes of Germany, most of -sYbom arc 
Ins relations or dependants. A few words on liberation and independence 
will set Italy bn fire. Assuredly, in such a situation, I should arrive at Calais 
by fixed stages, and-bc the arbiter of Europe (i)”. 

Dcscripiion ST.-PETEasBUiiG, the Capital of this boundless dominion, is not 
Petersburg. Jess sui'pi'ising as a work of art, than the empire of which it is the 
head, is as thcgi'owth of nature. Little more than a century ago, the site of 
this noble metropolis was a salt marsh, lying between the lake Ladoga and 
the Baltic Sea, in which the natural sterility of the north was enhanced by 
unhealthy swamps and a wretched soil. It is now one of the most sjdcndid 
capitals in the woi:ld, containing three hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
excelling any metropolis in Europe in the grandeur of its design and dur- 
ability of the materials of which its public edifices are composed. The dis- 
cerning eye of Peter the Great first appreciated the commercial advantages of 
its situation ; and, at an enormous expense of life and treasure, his despotic 
power overcame the formidable obstacles of nature, and amidst the marshes 
of Livonia erected a noble gateway to European civilization. Vessels of heavy 
burden, indeed, cannot come up to St.-Petersburg ; but its outwork of Cron- 
sladt possesses a spacious harbour, where fifty sail of the line can lie in safely, 
defended by stupendous and impregnable bulwarks from c.xlernal assault; 
while the vast power of the Czars, guided by European skill, but inspired by 
oriental imagination, has constructed the metropolis of their empire on a 
scale of solidity and magnificence, to which no parallel is to be found in mo- 
dern times (2). 

Its public More than any other capital in Europe, its public edifices are built 
ciiGccs. ju a style which seems to aim at eternal duration : the Russian em- 
. perorshave ransacked all the parts of their immense dominions to obtain the 
most costly materials for its construction. The granite which is scattered in 
huge' masses through the marshes of Livonia, the marble Avbich lies buried 
in the mountains of Taurida, compose the columns which decorate the- exte- 
rior of these edifices; while the malachite of Siberia, Ihe.lapis lazuli of the 
lake Baikal, and the porphyry of the Ural -mountains, confer a matchless 
lustre on their interior apartments. The level surface on which it stands 
must ever prevent St.-Petersburg from vying with Rome, Moscow, Naples, 
Edinburgh, dr Cohslanlinople, in the beauty of its situation, or the impo'sing 
character of its distant aspect; and the construction of the greater part of the 
private buildings of brick, is a bar to the metropolis acquiring that historic 
interest which arises from the sigiit of the dwellings of many successive gene- 
rations, standing side by side, like the shadoAvs of llic dead to -impress the 
living ; but the sublime public edifices, Avhich the magnificence of successive 
sovereigns has erected in dilTerent reigns, Avill remain eternal monuments 
of the \ast power and great achievements of the Czars. The quays of granite 
Avi foi CA'Ci attest the prophetic conceptions and far-seeing sagacity of Peter 
the Great (5) ; the imperial palace, the facade of the admiralty, the colonnade 
of the Church of Gazan (4), are durable monuments of the lofty spirit and 
gland ideas of Catharine ; Avhile the Church of Isaac, destined to riA'al, if it 


S Kap. in Las Cases, iv. 81, 82. 

Loiid.i. 182. Malle-Brun, vi. 510. 

^31 'niese quays, ef vast masses of Solid 
gmiiite, arc, beyond all doubt, tbc finest in Emopc. 
All tbe . principal buildings in tbc metropolis arc 
assembled on their sides— the winter palace, the 
admiralty, tbc English quay. — BaEjiscr., i. 82-83. 


(4) The dome of ihis noble church resembles that 
of bt Pctor*s at Rome, and it has a splendid converg- 
ing colonnade in front, like its great prototype, of 
one hundred and Ibirt) 'two pillars. The interior 
rests on fifty-four beautiful pillars of grey granite, 
each of a singly stone,—* liREjtri'Eit, i, 08. 
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in misfonuTic, if the praises of seniindc tvctc not ahvays suspicions j and if 
lie subsequent conduct of thesame functionaries, ^^hen llie muds of adi cr- 
sily reached them, had not demonstrated that tlieir present oerllonins 
loyallj ■n-asralher the result of anticipation of future and prosperous, than 
of superiority to past and adrer'^e fortune (1) 

But, though not insensible to these striking marks of devotion, and fully 
alive to the necessities of his situation, it was neither by the one nor the other 
that the attention of the Emperor was now meted. It was treason at Pans 
which occupied his thoughts— jl was tin tbe’conspir ofMuet that hi>cj’es 
were fixed 

compracy TIus cxtraordinarj event, of which the Xmperor received intclh- 
fif 'ui»t gence shortly before he left the arni) in B ussia, might w ell arrest 
his attention; for it pheed beyond a doubt the sandy foundation on whicli, 
amidst so many protestations of /idelity and devotion, hi» aulhoriti,and the 
prospects of succession m Ins family, were rested An obscure but most able 
man, of the name of Malet, whose restless and cnterprizing character Ind 
caused him to he detained four years in custody at Pans, had conccncd, in 
*' * ’ '■ '• t . . . _ .1 . --‘rial dynasty; and, 

• • * • ‘ execHtion(2j lie 

, * SMth himself, anil 

• I . . I . 

hshed, General Malci created gosemorof Pans, and a pros isioiial gosernment 
established, and various orders on the treasury wore also prepared, calcu- 
lated to dispel llie doubts or shake the fidelity of the chief persons to whom 
oei M the tram was to be first applied Having taken these precautions, 
Jdalet with ease eluded ilic loose sunedlance under wbieli he was detained, 
and, dressed in his uniform of general of brigade, presented himself at the 
gale of the barracks of the 2d regiment and lOih cohort, and being refused 
admittance till iJic colonel, Souher, gave orders, he repaired to the house of 
the latter, which was not far distant, and announced to him that the Empe- 
ror Jiad been killed on the 7tli October before ^Joscow , that the «cnate*had 
taken Its measures, and that he himself had liecn appointed gos ernor of Pa- 
ri*’ Tlic forged decree of the senate was well calculated to deccne even the 
mosle\ • ' ’ ■ 

rcntaui ■ ■ • • • ■ ' ‘ ■ ! 

merely ■ • • ’ ' ■ 

general ' ^ 

i)«ie. Deceived or won, iliat officer gave into Ihesnarc, and accompanied Maid 
into llicbarnck-yard (5J. * 
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The chief difficully in the enlerprize waslierc to he surmounted ; 
and in the ^vay in v^diicli he overcame it, Malet gave proofs of a vi- 
gorous character. He instantly assumed a decided tone-ordered 
negates fo be opened-mustered the soldiers by .torch-ligh;-announccd 
the Emperor’s death— and commanded the drums to beat, tint thc cohort 
sliould assemble to hear the decree read Avhich announced He Lmpe.or s 
death, and the abolition of the Im'perial government. to the liabil 

of obedience, suspecting no deceit, and habituated to similar, chaiges during 
the Revolution, the soldiers obeyed vithoul a murmur; the acqnescence of 
the chief of the battalion vas already secured by the order on -he treasury 
for 100,000 francs, delivered at the time, with the promise of fulure gratifi- 
cations; the common men ^YCrc paralysed by the fatal intelligenc*. of the Em- 
peror’s death, and knew not how to resist orders apparently emanating fionr 
such elevated functionaries. Malel instantly ordered a Strong boov to march 
Avitii him to the prison of La Force, which they forthwith did ; ard he there 
liberated Generals Lahorie and Guidal, who were sturdy repubicans, of a 
bold character, and who had long been confined by order of Napdeon. They 
immediately set out with him, and took the command of the troops ; and lib- 
fore daylight three columns had inarched in difierenl directions, under the 
command of Malet, Lahorie, and Guidal, to gain possession of th* principal 
posts in the city (f ). 

They rvere all successful beyond what their most 'sangiine hopes 
"foie'ron.” could have anticipated. Lahorie made straight for tlie lotcl of Sa- 
yaj.y^ {],g minister of police; forced his way into the louse, sur- 
pri.sed the great functionary in bed, made liim prisoner, and ifler some 
altercation, carried him oIT to the prison of La Force, where he w,s received 
and lodged in safety. Guidal, in like manner, made prisoner Paquier, the 
prefect of police, and lodged him in the same place of security. .Siulier, the 
colonel of the fOlh cohort, who had been gained by the bribe aiove men- 
tioned, made liimself master of the Hotel de Ville, and slalionei a strong 
force in the small square in front of that building; while another ddachment, 
under Malcl in person, took possession of the place YendOme. Fochot, the 
prefect of the department of the Seine, was riding into town from lis country 
bouse at a quarter past eight in the morning, when he was met hr one of his 
servants on horseback, in great agitation, with a nolefrom the Hdel de Yille, 
on the outside of which were written the ominous words, “ Fail japeraiorF 
On arriving at the Hotel de Yille he found the front occupied bv he Xalional 
Guards, and received a despatch from Malet, styling bimsclf Governor of 
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to induce i"'’ adhesion to the young Xapoleon, and mdeavouring 
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Sovemnom (2)^ provisional 

ie the inferior leadera of the conspiracy were a'bievjn?; this 
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chief was not less fortunate n obtaining, 
rciiiiance, the command of the printipai military 
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01 erthrow of llic go\ eminent, ocenmog at the l cry time of the promulgation 
oftheneus of the Moscow disasters (t) . - , , , . 

Pu^ifoT,, But if the narrow escape which the imperial got eminent had 
opnonou pmgergone excited anxious disquietude in the breasts of all class- 
I”,;.'"' cs P) tenfold deeper was the impression which it made on the 
S'" far-scmiig mind of hapolfon One only idea tool possession of Ins 
iraa"inotion-lhat in this crisis the succession of the hmg of Rome was, bj 
the Common consent, set aside One only troll, was ei er present to his nnnd 
—that the imperial crown rested on himSclf alone. The fatal truth, well 
known to the world in histone lore, but hitherto concealed oxen from his 
nicrcin- ci es by the clfulgencc ofhis glory, had now been demonstrated, that 
the Rcmhition had destroyed the foundations of hereditary succession, and 
lint men the crealesl acliievemenUby him who had won the diadem, afford- 
ed no socuriti that it would descend to his progeny . These rcneclions, which 
seem to have burst upon hapohon all at once, when the news of this extra- 
ordinary affair first reached him in Russia, weighed h.oi down more than 
all the disasters of the Moscow retreat They constituted the secre reason 
forhisleaungthc army, they locessanlly occupied his mind during his long 
and solitary lourncy . and they found vent in impassioned and mournful cx- 


nort being read, he resumed-" Itiis is me tonsuiutnco oi mo i.m.. o. . s-. 
and nroner ideas in Franco on the subject of succession Sad effects of our 
and proper ^ ,,,5 command of an tin- 

' • , •cgiroenis to force llic jails, and malkO 

. jailer quietly encloses Uto mjnislcrs 

1 1.1. uoo.p - •thccapilil,al ihccemmandofafew 

ot state wimiii Ills ooo.p ..1 _ ,,i the assembly of 

• le empress is on 

' , isters and all llte 

erciIVm’cers of slate arc at hand /s u nion, Ihm, tKmj thing hm t An 
fnhiilwns nothing, oaths nothmgt It is to iiteology that we arc to attribute 
all these misfortunes it is the error of its professors w hicli necessarily induced, 
™i ,1 fart brouchl on, the reign of blood, ha proclaimed Iho pr.nc.pIo of 
™* /cirim as a duty ! IMio cast adulation before the people, incle\alm„ 
Ihem to a SOI crei-nty wl.icl. they were incopablc of exercising? 11 hen one is 
clucd m re 'enerate a slate, ms |irinciplos diametrically the rei crsewh.cl. 

to lie followed History pninls tbe human heart it is in history nc 
Ssi scS. fomhe m.rrdr e?lL adtanfigcs or mils of different sprt.cs of 

legislation Frocliotisanlionourahlcmar . . 

but his duty was 10 hdic devotcdlimiscH 

■ ■ ■ .. . ■ Jics lo ^^^OIn tliccxamination 

I • _ . • ously reported that the prefect 
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of tbe department of tlm Seine should he dismissed. This Ns’as accordingly 
done, and the urhan guard of Paris was suppressed; hut the mailer was 
pushed no further, it being justly deemed inadvisable to make it known 
with what facility the regular soldiers had been misled, and with what case 
the imperial authority had been all but overturned (I). 

Reflections In France, during the monarchy, the people had for their rallying 
" cry— “ The lling is dead 1 long live the King! ” On this occasion, 
however, when the report of the Emperor’s death was spread and believed, 
no one exclaimed, “ Long live the Emperor ! ” The fact is memorable : it was 
the first indication of the cCrccls, not only of a new' dynasty on the throne, 
but of a new' era in the social history of France. The period of hereditary suc- 
cession, with its stability, its security; its loyalty, its recollections, had passed 
away *. personal qualities had become the sole title to distinction. In the clforl 
to effect this change, all Europe had been convulsed to its centre; but the 
alteration had been made, and it could not be undone. Now, then, was seen 
the effect of the shock on one of the most momentous of national events, the 
demise of the sovereign filling the throne. It too had become elective : per- 
sonal qualities were alone the passport to power : the principle of hereditary 
succession had been destroyed. Even the greatest and most splendid quali- 
ties in the founder of a new' dynasty, and the most unheard of success attend- 
• ing his arms, could not, it was found, ensure the succession of his own son, 
or shake the inextinguishable passion for a rotation of rulers, which had 
arisen from the principles of the Revolution. The effects of that great con- 
vulsion Avere already unfolding Ihemseh'cs; the throne had become in clTccl 
elective; all power depended upon office; all office on the support of the 
military; the support of the military on the suffrage of the Pivctorian Guards 
at Paris. European had been exchanged for Asiatic civilization ; and the 
dream of perfectibility had terminated in the institutions of the Byzantine 
empire. 

Device fon- Though Napoleon acquired the melancholy conviction, from this 
frendf oveut,' that the stability of his dynasty and the hopes of Ids son’s 
jirsenej. succession rested on a sandy foundation, yet he resolved to leave 
nothing undone A\hich might, for the present at least, guard against the 
dangers with Avhicli they were threatened. With this view', he resolved to fix 
at once, by an act of government, the cases in Avhich a regency was to ensue, 
and the persons in Avhom the nomination w'as to be vested. By a smahts- 
rcb 5, i6i3 consnltum early in February, the right of appointing a regent Avas 
in the first instance vested in the Emperor : if he had not made a nomina- 
tion, the right of doing so deA'oh'ed on the empress; failing her, on the first 
prince of the blood; and in default of him, on the great dignitaries of the 
empire. The same decree fixed, in the most minute manner, the duration 
and extent of the regent’s poAver, the formation of his council, the oath to 
be taken to the empress if regent, the administration, during the continuance 
. 01 the interregnum, of the royal domains, the forms for croAvning the em- 
press regent and the King of Rome. The object of the Emperor in this curi- 
ons enactment, obviously was to arrange every thing for the transmission of 
he imperial autliority, in the event of his absence or death, to the proper 
depositary, and to leave nothing to chance, or the inclinations of the military 
who happened to be in the capital at the lime : forgetting that the real and 
n y security for hereditary succession in the throne, is to be found in the 
everence Avilh which it is regarded by the people ; that this reverence can 

(0 TWb. ix. 16G, m. tv™, 5. 168 , 155 , Jast. ole, 20, 2t. Audience of Dec. 20. 1812. 
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noiUicr Lo acquired m a single hfelimcr nor be engrafted on molulionary 
changes, and Chat lo <5001. (ocsfa&fi«h it in a stale ^\Iuch lias destrojed its 
fiorcdihry ranks, and the descent of prnatc propertj , can gisc no greater 
siabilitj than casting anchor m a mosing quicksand (1) 
crrat ron M cll anafo lliat tliclos'ies of the preceding campaign made a great 
35o 000 effort uecessaryi ^■tpo!eo^ resolved to take advantage of the first 
moments of alarm and eicilement consequent on the promulgalion 
si-nme oi tlib disasters, to demand ample leries of men from the Senate. 
“ Great measures," said Regnaud St -Angely, the orator of government, arc 
necessary; what sufTiccs to-day, may not be adequate to-morrow . the inso- 
lence of the conquerors^of Louis XIV, the humiliation of the treaties of 

medhte addition of three hundred and fifty thousand men lo the armies, 
which were instantly and unanimously voted by the senate. Ihe execution 
of the decree was entrusted to the war minster, and the conscripts were zea- 
lously furnbhedliy the people. Some of the principal cities of the empire, 
particularly Pans, Lyon, andTurm, even went bejond these immense levies, 
and voted regiments of v oluntecrs lo be raised and equipped at their ow n ex- 
ponie. ^evcr did the patriotic and warlike spirit of the nation appear with 
more lustre, nor was the firmness of government ever more warmly seconded 


5 
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National Guard of 1812, a hundred thousand from the classes liable to con- 
acnplion in the four preceding years, and no less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand from those arriving at the legal age m 1814; that Is, who were then 
only from eighteen to nineteen years of age (3). 

multiplied disasters of the Moscow campaign made the Empe- 
"»7r57«,‘ roT feel the necessity of at lengthbringmg to an accommodation his 
u'uiTU* long-continued differences with the Holy See. "With one half of 
Europe openly in arms against him, and the other but doubtfully arrayed 
under his banners, he could no longer afford lo brave the hostility of the head 
of the Church. It has been already mcntioncd{4)# tliat after the violent «cizur' 
of the Pope by the ofliccrsjand with the consent of Napoleon, and his passig 
of the Alps in July 1809, he was brought to Grenoble; from tlicncc, he wa 
shortly after transferred to Savona, where he was rtgorousl) treated, and for 
obly severed from the society of all those, among the cardinals or their scr 
vanls, who were suspected of being hostile to the interests of Prance (3). Ai 
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this situation was not deemed sufficiently secure after the Emperor had de- 
parted from Paris on the Moscow campaign, he was at tliat lime removed to 
Fontainebleau, where he was kept in confinement indeed, hut a more dig- 
nified and respectable captivity. Though, a prisoner, he had a handsome 
suite of apartments, was respectably entertained at table, and permitted to 
walk in the gardens of the palace, although he was still debarred from thd so- 
ciety of his most esteemed attendants, lest they should encourage him in,his 
resistance to the imperial authority. His occupations here were of the meanest 
description ; age and long-protracted confinement appeared, to have in a great 
degree weakened his mind; and the hands of the supreme Pontiff were not 
unfrequently engaged in the humble occupation of darning a stocking or 
hemming a garment (1). 

bringing the Pope so near to the French capital, and removing 
s’em rc-[ so studiously all those Avho were suspected of being of an indepen- 
i-op'nmi'° dent temper, or hostile to the imperial interests, from approach to 
Church’'’"' liis person, Napoleon was not actuated merely by the spirit of op- 
pression, or jealousy of a rival, and inflexible autbevity •, he bad great views, 
which were well matured, on the subject of the Holy See — its more intimate 
connexion nilh the French govcinmenl— the influence which he might ac- 
quire over its members, and the more extended base on which, by such means, 
he might establish his own porver. He not only had no jealousy of, but he 
cordially approved of every institution which tended to bring the minds of 
men into a state of due subjection to constituted authority; all he required 
was, that all these institutions should be. placed under his immediate influ- 
ence and control (2). AVith this view, he meditated the translation of the 
papal government to Paris; the extinction of its temporal dominion; its en- 
tire dependence on the French empire for revenue, and the consequent sub- 
jection of its chief to his own "control; but having effected this, he had no 
wish to impair its spiritual authority; on the contrary, he was rather desi- 
rous to extend it. Like the Roman emperor, he was anxious to found his 
own authority not merely on temporal power but religious influences; to 
adorn his brows not only with the diadem of the conqueror, but the tiara of 
the pontiff; and as the forms of the Church pi'evented the actual union of 
both offices in his own person, he conceived that the next best system would 
he to have the Pope so situated, that he should be irrevocably subjected to 
his control. Napoleon says, “ he wished to establish the spiritual authority 
of the Pope in France : he neither wished to profit by accidental circumstan- 


\o Kajilcs; and jnany ofJiis iiinsl rnitlirul aervanls 
mauo lo ,liarc llic ily of Caidiiial I’acc.a in llic 
Uaslle of rcncslii llts, nmiilst llic mioits of ihc Sai oy 
All'v. Xi> one was jicrmillcit io visit tlic I’opc iviili- 
out llic nolliorilj oV lliu prefect of tin- (Icn.irliiieiit : 
lie w.i, iiitcrdiclcd in lUe mti^l rigorous inniincr 
from any toinniunicalion wiiU iiis sulij, ds in Italy 
acLotnjiaiiicd siilti a Ibrcnl of h pulilic ttial nnd 
dcpo'ilioii III tlie ctciit of cooluinacj . '11, e sialcv 
prisons of J'laiire nerc lilled will, a ciowj of ccUc- 
siauics wlio mailti residoiici' lo itie , iolcnl cncroacli- 
mciil, of Xapolcoii on tlic juriidiqlion ot llic Holy 
Sic: ••'iid lo Midi coiitcinpliliic tliift, nas il,c inipc. 
rial gincnmiciit reduced lo lirc.lt, llic courageous 
spirit i r tlic captive poiitiff, that not only were liis 
Mimic pipi rs .vein d, and many carried ulf, on,- day 
Mltcii he Masalneiit from limni, wallving inliisllure 
^ I *'“■ povornor of hi« csiatilish- 

jtiMl; 1ml he tcecKcd iolin.alion that llic vholc 
lumididd, including liinrdf, „ ere lo he iml on the 
rclocedullinvancc of Ctepaoli {t.^oj,encc-/.n!fpcm,) 
OK jj ; a measure ot<cvcrity, however, which was 
ciil) corned into execution for tpo vtccKs, as it ttas 


found that tlic good Calliolica of Sat ora supplied the 
deficiency of the imperial tic.isur\»by llu*insclvcs 
funiisliinj to tlic ponliTf proAisiojls in abundance, 
— i*ccAiirVHD, /^idc Pope Tius Vil, ii. 289; and 
CAnDlNAL pACCA, i» 37* 

(l) Sav, Ai. 49, 50* At laud, ii, 302, 3l3, Pacca. 
Mom, ii. 37 , 39* 

(U) “ Doa’l be alarmed, blibop, ** said Kapolcon 
to ihc Bishop ofKnnics ; the policy of iny govern- 
incnl is inliinaldy bound up u iih ihc iiiitiitienancc 
of Ibc spiittunl authority of ihe Pope. 1 reipdrc that 
he should be inorejJoucrful than ever; hcuill never 
Ime a*) iimcli juflucnco 00 my policy requires be 
should posses^,” 'Ihe bishop was astoidslmd, and 
secuud lo doubt Ihc sinrcriiy of ihc Luipcror, but 
be spoKc jiis real opinion; bj translating ihc seal of 
lliopipal ^ovcrniiicnl to l\ui he i.xpccled lo ac- 
quire ihc < iitiic diicclioii of this forinitjablc power ; 
and be would wilUn^ly hate auginoiucd the awful 
cbaiaclcr of the thunder of ihc Vatican, when bo 
bold in his own hand the inraus of directing ils 
bolls,'— N aioi£o>* m > . fe 

% 
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CCS, to create a palriarchsinp, nor to alter Uie belief of liis people : be re- 
.speclcd spiritual affairs, and nishcd to rule them AMtbouttouclung them, or 
mingling m tlicir concerns lie wished to male them pliant to his w ill, but 
by the interiention only of temporal lollucnccs ” There rvere persons at 
Home uhosau Ihrough hispohcj. tbcj sa/tl, ishts mode of carrymgon 
war, not daring to assault lUn front, he has turned the Church as he turned 
Uie Alps in 1731), or Mcks in 1800 (1) ” 

Mr- ^ or this end, be relied entirely on the judgment of (lieBi'^liop of 
hni’orfft'e ^'^ntes: aabeneaer that learned prelate said, “That atlachs Uie 
u arch Catholics and the Church,** he paused In liis career, lie fell assured 
nf ultimate success, with the aid of time and the vast lufluencc which he 

‘ 1. tfioPnnp 


of St 'Louis Home avoum have UI.V .11 j.i ;. .. ■ i 

ment of the court of Home at Pans would have been fruitful in great political 
results. Its influence on Spam, Italy, Uie Rhenish Confederacy, and Poland, 
would have drawn close the bonds of the Great ^atlon, and that which the 
chief of llie Church had over the faithful in England, Ireland, Russia, Prussia, 
Cambria, Hungary, and Bolvemia, would have passed into the hands of the 
Emperor of France ” bo impressed was he with these ideas, and the jmmcn<o 
addition to lus influence which the papal auihoniy would haregiren him, 
that he would haie done every thing in Ins power to otend Ilie Romish 
«.•^.n•ll»^ndlsm. the foreign missions, and to increase the power of tlicclcrgj. 
•, • * ' the stale, tliey took 

, ' mdantsof the ponli- 


arts, but inconsequence 01 iiwiysitin w* 6“' ' 1 t 

should be an unique city, beyond all comparison with other capitals; llio 
chefs-d'mivrc of science and art, the Imcsl museums, all that had adorned 
, should be there assembled; that the 


of St -Peter’s at Rome He was moiimtv* , ■ .* ' 

Dame (2) ” 

Hie disasters of the Russian campaign cut short these splendid 
^ proiPiis and awakened the Emperor to the necessity of immc- 
’ r - - rri»« powerful 
. • ' with, and 

open ■ • ' • . • . ■ ' ' -It after [us 

arrival at Pans, he comtucnceu wic . ' ■ 
holiness on the beginning of the year • ' ‘ 

j,B f ii<3 l-onlaincMcau, to return I . ■ . : . r- 

. f . < • «« THiJ the renewal of the negotiations between me two 

; . ' • with its direction on the pari 

^ ' ' lam oil llial of the Pope. RJioii 

• . . . , . *. Ivanccd to render the personal 
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presence of the Emperor dcsirahlc, lie appeared suddenly nl I'on- 
ii with the Empress Maric-Loiiise, and immediately hastened to the 


Jail. 19. 

tainehleau with thcEmpix.. ..... 

apartments of the captive pontilE Appearing to forget altogetlicr that there 
had been any difference between them, he immediately embraced him, and 
■without touching on matters of business, spent the remainder of the evening 
in the most agreeable and varied conversation. No man possessed the art of 
fascination, when he chose to exert it, in a higher degree than Napoleon, or 
was more capable of dazzling the minds of his hearers by the charms of a 
seductive and entrancing discourse; and if these powers had acquired the 
mastery; at Tilsit, of a young and ahlc*Czar in the plenitude of his power, it 
is not suprisihg that they proved more than a match at Fontainebleau for an 
aged pontiff, whose intellectual faculties had been weakened by a long cap- 
tivity and protracted misfortunes. No violence was cither required or em- 
ployed f j) : the Pope and his attemhants, charmed with this unexpected 
change in their fortunes, speedily fell into the snare which was so skilfully 
decked with flowers ; and, six days after his arrival, the Emperor had the 
satisfaction of seeing the signature of his holiness to a concordat, which set- 
tled the principal points in dispute between the court of the Tuileries and 
the.Holy Sce( 2 ). 

nj^yTo'yof Empcror testified, as well he might, the most extraordinary 
tiiisco°" fhe conclusion of this concordat, which not only ta- 

sionof the ccdcd to him the whole ecclesiastical states in Italy, by stipu- 

‘"■j'y- lating nothing for their restitution, but in effect decided in favour 
01 the civil power in France the long-disputed question as to the ecclesiastical 
on the appointment of bishops by the temporal authority. Next morning, 
aecorations, presents, and orders were profusely scattered among the chief 
fnniiT household; the joyful intelligence was communicated 

° V- T®Deum was chanted in all the churches of Franco; all the 

^ P'^rsonal freedom of the Pope removed; mass allowed 

cardinals Joon^ifr^^^ Fontainebleau; a numerous body of 
thrnlL?? his holiness from their different places of exile- 

state- the ErnneJm-^ fundamental laws of the 

j P 01 loaded the Pope, and all the members of his court, Avith 


J-as alleged, in Ids celebrated 

the -’one 

ouslv ^LubnP inallrealcd bin, griev- 

'“'‘I’ope, often interrogated on that sub- 

r f 

went so far as to tein^' ' 

^ersedinecelesiasti a 

dikal Pacoa, ii. 87. — ■'Ufmo/rej du Cab- 

^’“““*"•81,85. .\rtaud, 

-Articles of % lids celebrated insirument it was 
_^l.e Concor- provided. I. That tbePope sba’ll exer- 
and il.o I • 1 ' ° runctions in Prance 

dece nrs'l'’*’ T "I like manner as bis pre' 

' aiTc 2- Ills »>nbassadors, minister^ 

-- i™": 

made bods? qrfV' ‘'.m 'members of the diplo- 

taxes- tw’ templed from all sorls'of 

tbcir’rereni ’ “k‘=nated shall be replaced till 

(k aolooo I d ‘"■‘1 

tim notification o" n ■'’'.'"”'?‘1‘® '"kmb shall follow 


tion to the bi.sbopric. In the event of no such in- 
duction being given by Ids Iinliiiess iliiriii.- that 
period, tin- arclildsbop of tlie district, nliom failin" 
tlic senior bisliop within its limits, shall proceed fo 
give the necessary induction, .so that in no event 
sliall any bishopric be vaeaiit more ilia„ n year 
5. riie Popcsballai>poliit, bolb in Prance and Italy 
to certain sees, to be aftenvards fixed ,ipo'„ by tin’ 
conlraeting ].arties. G. The six suburban dioce.se; 
shall be restored, and put at the disposal of bis bo- 

inTr'l/’ ‘‘“h' .‘■'"'■"■‘I lo l*i=.bopric.s 

in the noinai, states, from wbicli the incumbents are 
aliseiil by Ilie force of circumstances, shall exercise 
bis right of nomination mpnrtiiu,. 8. Tlie Kmiicror 
and I ope shall concert measures, at the proper lime 

for Uie reduction of the bishopries in Tiisi-my an-l 

the Genoese slates, as well as- for timse to be csla- 

d Ti'** Vr 'Irpartmenls. 

J. Ibe offices of pi-opag.mdlsin, of 111,- i.ciiiientiarv. 
and the ar.-Iiivrs, shall bo established in the rcsi-; 
dence of the holy father. 10. The JJmperor awards 
a tree pardon to the cardinals, bishops, priests, and 

1 1 ii-i" penalties from jiast events, 
n. Ills bolmcss consents to these conditions, from 
t.’ic confidence wbicli be has in the good dispositions 
ot Ins iniijcsty to the niiineroiis wants of the Cliiireb 
in the time in wldcli sve live. [Sec the Concordat in 
Warliii s Sup. i. 552 ; and in Artaud, ii. 323.] 
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place of iliosc of force ; and render liberty impossible, by leaving m the ruliiK' 


classes m the state no power whidi can rqiress the sallies of wickedness, but 
the empire of the sw ord. 

^Jpol^oni But other cares llian these disputes with the Church now occu- 
pied the Emperor, and preparations w ere necessary for a graver 
t « w, contest than that with a captive pontiff and his enthralled cardi- 
nals. Russia was approaching, Prussia was preparing to shake off the yoke; 
the fermentation m Germany presaged an awful contest on the Rhine hapo- 
Iton prepared to meet it with a gravity, resolution, and candour, winch are 
worthy of the liighest admiration TbelegislalivebodymetcarlyinFebruary, 
and the speech of the Emperor made no attempt to disguise the losses of the 
Moscow campaign, or the imminence of the present dangers 
“ Success the most brilhanf,” said he, “ m the Orst instance, allended our 
arms; but (he excessive rigours and premature approach of winter brought 
frightful calamities on the army. In a few nights I beheld every thing 
changed ; I have experienced great losses, they would have broken my heart, 
jfmsuch circumstances 1 could have been alne to any other consideralions 
■ • •• * , -• .1 i- - - 1 - . The agents 

’ ■ * • • against their 

■ ' • • ■ me a prey to 

the iiorrors of civil war, but Providence has UeterminBU uiai she shall be 
Uic lirst victim of the passions she would spread among others, llic joy of 
our enemies, and above all, of England, has reached us height} but misfor- 
tunes have proved the slrcogtli of the empire . the energy of my people has 
brouchtthem back toa more just appreciation of things. My diDcrcnccs with 

• ' * ’ • ’ ' the Ffcncli dynasty 

: cssary. Oa four dif- 

• • • t • • ' ns, I have solemnly 

’ I I lude a treaty but on 

■ • j • /cmpire(i).” 

* , led by such a 

detail of the statistical and Imancial siiuanon oi me empire, as 
Almost justified (lie confident tone of the Emperor, notnilhstand- 
jng the disasters of the Russian retreat. According to the exposd 
published by M. Blonialivcl, minister of the interior, tho population of 
that part of the empire whtcli embraced ihc territory of Old brance, was 
28,700,000 souls, an amount not materially difTcrcnl from what it was at tho 
cexawprjrcmpjJt of Jhe JJcyoJuhon /2); a remarkable result, when the vast 
consumption of human life which had since taken place, from the internal 
bloodshed and external wars of the Revolution, is taken into consideration, 
but which hardly warranted the assertion of Monlvhvet, singularly ill-iimeil 
amidst tho universal mourning produced by the 3Ioscow retreat, that “ the 
conscription itself, which every year made ihe^Rte of the joutli rally round 
the standards of the empire, had contributed to the increase of (he popula- 
tion, by muliiplying the number of marriages, and favouring them, hccauso 
It fixed for ever the lot of the young Frenchman who had obeyed the law 
on this subject ” Jl And fixed Ihcir lot, it was universally observed; for it 
had consigned them to their graves. In other respects, however, the report 
exhibited a more gratifying and less ^uestionabJe picture of Ibc growing 
wealth and increased producliousofthe empire (3); and the details arc cun- 

Iil Monileur Feb li IBIJ U b li 3*1 SOS I-H.tlan »*. eMiUcfitlj brio- lie rraf •aB-tert 

•'ws'u r.^ .. ..... 

inide end there «« re»»u 1® t»l ere Hist ihii »*p- 
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ous and interesting, as presenting a singular example of the extent to which 
a great expenditure by government, accompanied by a Strong internal ad- 
ministration, a tolerable protection to property, and the stoi)])agc of exter- 
nal competition, can increase the industry of a country, even in the midst of 
the most unbounded system of foreign hostility fl). 

Surprising In onc rospoct, the report of the minister of the interior contained 
onTicsums authentic details, in which the government of Napoleon is worthy 
of universal imitation. It appeared, that during the twelve years 
uon on Avhich had elapsed since he ascended the consular throne, the sums 
pi o\ ements. expended on public improvements, such as roads, bridges, forlilica- 
lions, harbours, public edifices, etc., amounted to the enormous sum of a thou- 
sand millions of francs, or L.40,000,000, of.which seven hundred millions, or 
L.2S,000,000, Avas the proportion belonging to Old France. 'When it is recol- 
lected that an expenditure so vast, on objccls'so truly imperial, amounting 


(l) Statistics of llie I'rcncli Uinjiiro, on 27 lU rebruary 1813 , from Moutatlscl's IJzjmsc of the /.'m/uVc. 
Populalioii of tbe whole cnipirc, ■ 52 , 700,000 souls. 

I. Vamie or ^noDECTlo^b ix Aciucn-Tonr. 


riaiicj. 


230,000,000 quintals of grain, 

■4,000,000 btaolilrcs wine 

AVoods, 

bint, , 

Oil, . , .' ; 

Tobacco, . 

Silk ; ^ . 

Wool, 120,000,000 lbs, equal (0 

Carcases of sbeep, ' , 

Annual increment on 3,500,000 liorses, vir., 280,000 four ) 

2 ear old horses, . . ■ j 

Anmi.ll consumption of horned cattle, a iz , 250,000 cons and ) 

oxen, 2,500.000 calves, i 

Skins of these animats, 

hlilk, butter, and cheese, , , , , 

4,900,000 pigs annually consumed, 

Jliiierals, .... .... 

Coals, !"!.’!!!!!!’■ 

560,000, OOO of pounds of salt, 

^ixiits, vegetables etc. etc., ! ! i * 


2,300,000,000 or 
800,000.000 — 
100,000,000 — 
80,000.000 — 

250.000. 000 — 
12,000,000 — 

30.000. 000 — 

120 . 000 . 000 — 

56.000. 000 — 

75.000. 000 — 

161,000,000 — 

36.000. 000 — 
I5U.000.000 — 

274.000. 000 — 

50.000. 000 — 

50.000. 000 — 

28.000. 000 — 

450.000. 000 — 


1 -. 

92.000. 000 

32.000. 000 

4.000. 000 
3,200 000 

10 . 000 . 000 

■180,000 

1,200,000 

5.200.000 

2.300.000 

3,000;000 

6.400.000 

1.500.000 

6.000. 000 
11,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000.000 

1.120.000 

18,000 OOO 


Totals, . . . . 


II. M.UturACTURES. 

Silk Manufactures, 

AVoollcn do 

biitcns and lace do. . . 


Cotton goods, 

Irou manufaLlurcs 

Glass, coarse linen, etc ' ! " * 

liecr brewed, . . . 

Cjder, * 

Kew braiicbes of indiistrj', with various lesser arlieles, 


5,032,000,000 — 201,400,000 


84.000. 000 — 3,360,000 

210.000. 000 — 8,400 000 

139.000. 000 — 5 OOO.OOO 

225.000. 000 — 0,400,000 

70.000. 000 — 2,800,000 

82.000. 000 — 3.280,000 

40.000. 000 — 1,600,000 

60.000. 000 — 2,400,000 

65.000. 000 — 2,600,000 


Operations on tbe rude material as linen, coUon, clolb. 
Total manufacturing industry 

t • « • 

I t OUEIGN AKD DOMESTIC 

Foreign and domeslic commerce, 

Total agrieultnro Summary. 

Uo. Manufactures, ••••.. 

Foreign commerce and lessor branches, . ' 


985,000,000 — 39,140,000 
639.600.000 — 25,600,000 


. . 1,624,600,000 — 65,000,000 

COMJIEIICE. 

• • 378,000,000 — 14,700,000 

• • 5,032,000.000 — 201,400,000 

• • 1,624,600.000 — 65,000,000 

• • 378,000,000 — 14,000.000 


Grand Total, .... 7,034.600.000 — 281,400,000 


Exports in 1810 . . . 

Imports, ... • . . ■ 

— flc/iorto/MoMAi,ivEi, 27 M Fei, 1813 . 


376.000. 000 — 15,040,000 

330.000. 000 — 13,500,000 


Goldsuitii’s ileecmV, vi, 77, 84, 144. 
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to nearly L 3,SOO,000 vycar, took plaw tlnnng i period of extraordinary 


lary achievements, mark him as one of tho most marvellous of mankind It 
aAOuld he deserving of unqualified admiration, t\ ere it not deeply sullied by 
the recollection, that sums so vast eould be drawn from (lie imperial treasury 
only because nearly half (he expenses ofgO’vc^nmcnt^^ ere laid on the con- 
quered or allied states fl), that It was the maintenance of three hundred 
thousand French >ctcrans m Spain, at the expense of the WTetched’iicoplc 
of the Peninsula, and two hundred thousand m Germany, at tiie cost of the 
impoverished inhabitants of Prussia, winch alone enabled the Emperor to 
direct so considerable a portion of liis revenue to the internal improvement 
of his dominions, and (lint 1 ranee was embellished by works of utility and 
magnificence, and Pans adorned witli the splendour of decoration, because 
woe unheard of desolated the Peninsula, and oppression unbearable had 
rotwed an uaconqacrahle spirit of njvengc in the German provinces (2) 

Co toftb« In one particular, unconnected with military or political events, 
Jd^ccn.i but deeply interesting to the lovers of the fine arts, this report 
‘ contains details of the utmost value The cost of all the public 
edifices m Pans, as well as of the great roads over the Alps, and noble 
harbours constructed hy ^apohon at Antwerp, Cherbourg, and other places 
IS given so far as actnaily expended, wiili the estimates of the total cost to 
bring them to completion To the traveller who recollects the unbounded 
admiration which these public worl sand edifices have awakened In his mind, 
It js an object of interest to asccrt'uii the co>t wliicli they have severally oc- 
casioned, and hcVill find wlili surprise (hat Uicy have In great part been 
reared at an expense not exceeding that of edifices of htllc or no excellence 
in his own country , even although the charges of building arc not materially 
different m the two countne* So true il is, that the most essential elements 
in architectural bcautj, genius and taste in the arihilect, are beyond the 
power of mere wealth to command, (hat it is not money to construct beau- 
tiful buildings, but the mind to conceive them, which is generally vvaiiting, 
and that it is to the pure taste and noble conceptions of the artists ofsoutlicrn 
Europe, rather than any great excellence m the malcrnls at llieir command, 
or tho wealth of which they have the disposal, tliat ihcir remarkable gupc- 
riorjlj to those of this country w to be asenbej (3) 

1 nan n of Tlic financial and inihlary resources which this memorable report 
EmpuV.? unfolded as being still it the disposnl of the I rcnch government 
tsspfioa immense, and strongly indicated the magnitude of the 

colossus which combined Europe had still to combat, even after the Ilussian 
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r of respect to the militar) and naval resources of the empire* 

tboompire the report contained information that could more implicitly he 
relied on Tlie populationofthe French empire, augmented as itnownashy 
Belgium, Holland, the Ilanse tomis, and Roman stales, amounted to forty 
two millions, of v^hlch twenty eight millions seven hundred thousand he 
longed to Old France hor were the military and naval resonrees of the 
empire on a scale inferior to the numerical amount of its inhabitants, on 
the contrary, they greatly exceeded them The horses it contained were 
three millions and a half, and consumed as much food as thirty millions of 
people The army numbered m all eight hundred tliousmd infantry, a 


into consideration, unparalleled m any former age or country of the orld 
But it was altogether disproporitoned to the resources, vast as they were, of 
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the slate • it was more ihaii double of that which Rome, at its highest point 
of elevation, maintained out of three times the number of inhabitants, and 
larger than China supports out of a territory ten times, and a population ac- 
cording to the lowest estimate, four times, ns large as those of the Trcncli 
empire. In a word, it implied the permanent absorption of one in forty of 
the whole population in the profession of arms; whereas it has never been 
found by experience that an empire, how powerful soever, can for any 
length of time nourish with more than one in a hundred engaged in such 


pursuits (1). . , 1 

Andonu Notwithstanding the great losses which the French marine had 
K«vy. sustained since the commencement of the revolutionary war, it had 
again, by the indefatigable exertions of Napoleon, been raised to it most for- 
midable stale; such a stale, indeed, as clearly indicated the perseverance of 
the Emperor in his grand design of ultimately combating England hand to 
hand on her OAvn element, and terminating the war, in his o^Yn Avords, by a 
battle of Actium. From fifteen to twenty ships of the line had forsevcral years 
past been. launched annually at the diffcrcnl dockyards of Antwerp, Brest, 
Cherbourg, Toulon, Flushing, Genoa, and Venice; and the naval force of the 
empire had by this means been increased to one hundred and four ships of 
the line and fifty frigates. As the coimnercial navy of France was entirely 
ruined,, this large fleet was manned by means of the maritime conscription, 
which, levied in the principal marine departments of the empire, furnished 
annually twenty thousand recruits for the sea service, who were sedulously 
trained to their duties in the roadsteads and harbours of tiic principal sea- 
ports, by which means nearly an hundred thousand sailors were constantly 
maintained in the service of the state (2). 
wiih which doubtless, but a slight apprenticeship to the du- 

of seamanship which could thus he learned, yet the persever- 
isiandl' ' ance of the Emperor in this great design of gradually raising up 
his navy to a level Avilh tliat'of England, and avoiding all encounters till this 
was done, marks the decision and energy of his character, and indicates the 
serious nature of the ultimate struggle Avhich awaited the British empire, if 
the prosecution of this project had not been interrupted by the disasters 
which occasioned his fall. And though England, with a fleet of tw'o hundred 
and forty sail of the line, and eight hundred frigates and smaller vessels (5) 
Avhich at that period bore the royal flag, might Avell disregard even these con- 
siderable efforts, yet experience has proved that, Avith a popular constitution, 
no permanent reliance can be placed on the dominant multitude possessing 
foresight and self-denial sufficient to keep up a naval force adequate to the 
exigencies , of so vast an empire. And it Avill, probably, not be deemed by 
future ages the least remarkable facts of the fifty eventful years Avhich fol- 
loAved the French Revolution, or ihe least characteristic of the influence of 
government on the national fortunes, that Avhile the navy of France, through 
le multiplied and unceasing disasters of the Avar, Avas increased by the vigour 
m In from seventy-tAYo ships of the line at its commencement (4), 

to one hundred and four at its termination; and Avhile that of England rose, 
mi s her gigantic expenditure, during the same period, from one hundred 


laiioii ''r ^ wancnlly wilhdrawn from tlio labours of ajfricul- 

Cs a at ooo’ ^ Glv.aos's Rome. ch. i. : GiTogra- 

nussia at rresent. with eo.000,000. lias 710,000 in •• - “ 

"I'''’ 170.000.000, a nominal force of 

J14.000; but more than half of this immense bodv 
nre mere militia, like the Prussian W«c/.r, >vho 
arc only occasionally embodied, and arc not pc^ 


phic Uniecrsc/lc, 637 and 822. 

{1) Fain, Guerre dc I8l3, i. 95. 

(3) Balbi’s Grog. Uiiiv. 033. James’ Nav 
tory, Yol. vi. App. Ko. 4. 

(4) Ante, chap, vii. . 
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the reck of the grand arm^ could liardly muster thirty thousand bayonets 
Meanwhile the Russian troops were rapidly advancing, the dispositions of 
Prussia, as will speedily appear, were more than douhlful , and it was easy 
to foresee, from the intense national spirit which burned beyond the Rhine, 
that the defection of the court ofBcrlin would befollowedby an immediate 
crusade from the whole warlike and robust population of the north of Ger- 
many In thesQ circumstances, an cilraordmary effort w as necessary to pro- 
vide resources against the danger, and nothing but the utmost vigour in the 
Emperor, and patriotic spirit m the Frcncli people, could furnish the means 
of prcsening the national independence The receipts of the year 18H had 
fallen 27,000,000 francs, (L 1,080,000), those of 1812, 57,000,000 of francs, 
(L 1,450,000), short of their estimated amount The taxes, both direct and 
indirect, had reached their maximum, the experience of the two fast years 
ha> mg proved that an increase of taxation produced no corresponding aug- 
mentation m (he receipts of the exchequer The eitmctionofcommercial 
wealth had rendered the raising supplies by loan impossible It was with a 
sinking revenue, therefore, a taxation which had reached its limits, an ex- 

• .1 « - 1. ~ Ift TVill A 


” “ 7b/!« anduieiurtiiuui. niUi wj]iLi)hJi.Lu)puuii>u]c upiigjiiist 

iX/’ them, arc worthyofthehighcstadmiriiion Ihs first care was to res- 
tore the cavalry and artillery horses, a suflicicni number of pieces of cannon 
existed m the arsenals, and as the French empire contained 5,500,000 horses, 
itwas not found a difficult matter, byoffenng high prices, to put on an ef- 
fective footing these essential branches of the public service, though the want 
of skill in the riders rendered them but ill qualified to contend with the nu- 
ApFij ms mcrousandscterancasalry of the Allies To repair the chasms oc- 
casioned in the ranks, and make head against the hourly increasing force of 
the enemy in the north of Germany, i80,000 men, in addition to (he 
great lc\y of 350,000 already ordered (2), were placed at the disposal ot the 
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minister of \Yar— viz. 80,000 of the first ban of tlic'Kalional Guards, who 
had already been embodied, disciplined, clothed, and pulon permanent duly 
in tliefronlicr fortresses, during the Russian war; 00,000 consenpis, drawn 
from those liable to serve in f 81-1, and 10,000 guards of honour. Now were 
seen'lhe good effects of the sagacious foresight wliich had prompted Napoleon, 

‘ at the commencement of the campaign of 1812, to call into active service so 
' lar-^e a portion of the first ban of the National Guard, drawn from the classes 
* liable to the conscription from 1807 to 1812; nearly 100,000 men of mature 
years and conlirmed strength, ready disciplined and Cf[uipped, were in arms, 
in the fortresses on the Rhine, to recruit the army iti Germany ; and to their 
exertions the victories'of Lutzcir and Bautzen arc mainly to lic ascribcd. ^ cry 
different were the young conscripts, drawn from tliosc liable to serve in 1811, 
who constituted the remainder of the infantry force added to the standards. 
Galled into active service a year before they had arrived at the legal age, and 
torn from their parental homes before they had acquired cit’ncr the steadiness 
or the strength of manhood, they were wlmlly unable to withstand the iron 
veterans who had, in the Russian hands,- survived the campaign of 1812. 
Great numbers of them disappeared from the ranks, or sank into the hospitals, 
before they reached the Elbe; and in the confusion and disorganization which 
pervaded the army before it even saw the enemy, was to befound too sure an 
indication that the empire bad reached the limits of its physical strength, and 
approached its fall (1). 

Levy orti.o To givc consistcncy to thisbrave but motley array of young troops, 
^"o,?n™r. Ibe Fraperor drew from Spain the four remaining regiments of the 
loipcrial Guard winch Avcrc still there, a legion of veteran gendar- 
sinpts."’ mcrie, and a considerable body of Polish light horse. In addition 
to this, the skeletons of a hundred and fifty battalions, consisting of (lie most 
trusty and experienced officers and non-commissioned officers, n crc des- 
patched from the Peninsular legions to the Rliinc; and, without materially 
weakening the forces in Spain, they proved of incstiinablc importance in con- 
ferring efficiency upon the new levies. In addition to Ibis, two extraordinary 
measures were adopted to repair the wide chasms in the artillery and ca- 
valry forces. By the first, forty thousand sailors or naval gunners were drafted 
from the marine’ service, and transferred to the artillery of the land forces ; 
while their place was supplied hy the young seamen whom the maritime 
conscription rigorously levied from the inhabitants in the neighbourhood of 
the seaports. Tly the' second, a corps of ten thousand horsemen was raised on 
an entirely new plan, from the flower of the population of the empire. Both 
officers and privates, who were alike drawn from the higher classes of the 
.poplc, were to be equipped, dressed, and mounted at their own expense. 
In return for such sacrifices,' they obtained the pay of the chasseurs of the 
guard, and after twelve months service the rank of a sub-Iicutenant; and 
when the campaign was concluded, such of their number as were most dis- 
tinguished Averc to be formed into companies of the body-gu-ards ; a corps in 
an especial manner entrusted with the personal attendance on the Emperor, 
n this Avay Napoleon succeeded in obtaining at' little expense, and by tbc 
prospect rather of future distinction than-presenl advantage, a body of ten 
lousand horse, raised exolusivcly from the more opulent classes of his sub- 
]cc s. In this measure be had, hower er, a secret object of still greater impor- 
ance m view, Avbicb was effectually attained. These young men were so 
many hostages for the fidelity of their parents and relations, occupying for 

(l) Scnaius Consultum, April 3, 1813 , Monitenr, April 4, S^rYt'i. 4l. GoWsroitli, Yi» 273. 
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1 rencii cuaracier; out me youius, tor the most parlinexpenenced^aiidjid- 
ing on horses as raw as fhcmselres, liHle qualified for the rude e"- 
countcr of the Musco\ile or Cossack horsemen; the fatigues of the campai, 
speedily proved fatal to their unformed constitutions ; and before the alli 

. » . . . . 'T • r , 


byN«r« were maae to bring lornaru the conscripts, ahd^enlfst volunta 
* recruits; every man capable of hearing arms nasforwaVdedfro 
the depots m the interior to their respective regiments ; a large body of m 
. _ 1 _ -j' I . of then 

i\inccs, r 

, ir place 

tegular soldiers in the ranks of the grand army. Two thousand jif^tUc gem 
armene in the interior were distnbntcd among several new rcg*iment5’ 
cavalry, which vsere formed from the sons of tho postmasters and tho,fprc 
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licipaledall the demands of the Emperor. Thepnnees of the Ilhcnishconf 
• deracy rcccivcd'thc most pressing orflcn to coinplclc and forward to tl 
. • * * ...... ..I tp - *’ • I pcciisecot 
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April, not only were the preparations on' all sides in a great slate of forwaril 
ness, but six hundred pieces of cannpn, two thousand'caissons, ond*abov 
two hundred thousand men were converging from the IJlime and Uje*Alpst 
the banks of the Elbe (2) * * ^ ‘ 
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exigencies of liiS situation, Napoldon fell upon an expedient, whlcli, tlioiigl: 
it savoured much in appearance of rcvolutioniry spoliation, w as yet essen- 
tially distinguished from the measures of tlieCpnstitiicnt Assembly and Con* 
Tcntion, by the compensation which it proitdcd for the partics'whose pro- 
perly was seized. Justifying the proposal by the necessities o( the public 
Situation, the minister of finance, Count proposed that a public law 
should authorize the sale of all the hentahic propert) Iwlonging to ilie mfl- 
nicipahties, public hospitals, and communes; the .treasury rrceirin? ibe 
price, and the incorporated bodies intcrcstctl Itcing iiiscribcti, for tlie amount 
of the price Tcccised, as creditors m the books of tlic public funds Ijndcil 
property was to be exposed at (he ratcof twenty, houbesoffiflecnjcars’pu*'' 
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chase. So considerable was Ihc corporate property still existing: ut the em- 
pire, lhal it was calculated its sale would produce the lar^c sum of 570,000,000 
francs;, or, 'nearly L.lu, 000, 000. To encourage intending purchasers, ouc- 
si\th of the price only was to he paid donn at the p\n chase, another sixth 
in* three months, and thh reinaiiring two-thirds at remote periods. The oia- 
lor, in mailing this proposal, compared Napoleon to Charlemagne, * oi <lei iug 
the sale of the useless herbs in his gardens, whcir his hand was dislrilmting ^ 
to his people the spoil of conquered nations.” Rut, lest any unpleasant en- 
quiries should he inslilued by a refractory legislature into the produce of 
these sales, or the distribution of these spoils, it \Vas announced that “ the 
‘deputies of all the provinces of the empire should come to tile capital to .re- ' 
ceWc every ihree years ihc accounts of the public revenues;” indicating thus, 
in no. equivocal manner, that the legislative functions of the Chamber of De- 
puties were to cease, and that they were to he assembled only at the intervar 
of years to givea'formal sanction to the public expenditure. Mole concluded, 

^ after. a review of the flattering condition of the empire, with these Avords : 
“If a man of .the age of the Itlcdicis, orof LouisXlV,wcrc to revisit the earth, 
and at .the sight of so many marvels/ adi how many ages of peace and glo- .. 
xious reigns had been required to" produce them, he would he answered, 
twelve years of war, and a single man (1).” 

Failure or A Small propoi tiou only, however, of the funds calculated upon 
cKca"' from the sale of this corporate property', was actually realized. The 
Srarv^ whirlwiud of disaster in which the French were involved at the 
csactioiT; close of the y.car, and the invasion of the Allies in the spring fol- 
lowing, both prevented the completion of the sales, and the collection even 
of the ordinary revenue, in a great many provinces. Ry successive decrees of 
^'the llth and IGth November, 1815/large additions were made to the indirect 
^ taxes; particularly on salt, and the droils reunis; as also thirty additional 
•'centimes were added to the direct taxes. The produce. of these different 
sources of revenue was estimated -at 109,000,000 francs, or Ij, l,/id0,000 ; hut 
..the bur deii.w'as merely nominal : little if any of it was actually levied.' All 
.sorts of violent expedients wereadopted to raise money; and by the admis- 
sion even of the parlizahs of Napoleon," the imposition of arbitrary and illegal 
• ’ taxes became usual (2). The overthrmv of the imperial arms in 'Spain and 
Germany, and the rcfluence of its legions over the Rhine alid Pyrenees, at 
^once prostrated Ihe.fmancial affairs of the empire; for they threw the troops 
upon the resources of France itself, and, by putting aid end to the requisi- 
tions on foreign states, and the system of making^ war maintain war, at once '. 
revealed the total disproportion betwcenils financial capabilities and its mi- 
'X lUary establishment (5). • . ' • ' 



r {a report, Feb. 5, 1813, Moniteur, ■^nd 

Goldsmilli, M, 141,142 'Hiib. ix. 209, 210. / <. ’» 
Count Moli”s speech contained some' dclails re- ' 
gariUng Iho progress of the great work of forming 
, acarfnsdc^ or general valuation of the lands of the 
• regulate tlip public assessments which 

J^apoleon had so much .and so jnslly a£ heart. It 
y as begun in 1808; hut such was the iinraensilv of 
in "“rk ’.Vas attended, that 

n 1813 httie more than a fifth of the territory of 
completed. The progress alrcadj-’ 
Se nn’r'y®/"’ ''“riy the importance of 

taxes nn^'"r“’- w freight of the French direct 
< 4an^ e/ inequalities which, from Us 

'■ Out of nh*o collection of the rcveniio. 

- Out of 47,0t)0 communes/’ says the report. 


“ 10,000 have been measufed ;‘and of these 10,000 
GOOD valued. The endasue hiis already jirpvcd, lha 
(he land-t.ax docs, not exceed an' cig/i Ilf part if tlit 
net retenue of the properties ; and, novcrllieless, m.« 
proprietor pnys.a thud, and anollicr not a fifteenth,; 
an incredililfc disproportion, whieh the ciidnsire is 
intended to-ieclify.” — Coiij.t Moll’s iteport, Fo- 
hrtiarj' 5,'l8i3.—Sjoiiileiir._ , 

(2) ‘‘ It was nl tiii' period llmt tlie coinmencc- 
inciit of imposts, plainly lllcg.al, took place. It was 
about tire same period that measures were adopted, 
wliichwere not less arhitrarj iu other depaiUuenls ; 
hut the difiicullies of tlie crisis rendered them un 
avoidable.” — Savari. vi. 40. 

(3) Thib. ix. 213, 214. Sav. vi. 40, 4l. 
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French character; but the jouths, for the most partincxpcijenced, and^rid- 
in'»on horses as raw as themsehes, fv^rc little qualified for IhcTude on- . 
counter of the Muscoritc or Cbssaclv horsemen; the fatisuds of the campaign > 
speedily proved'fatal to their unfonne4 constitutions ; and More tbp ajlicd 

■ . ■ ■ ■ T)! 

. I • . . ••• • _ ■ ■ : ■ ■ . . iris 

l>y^apo ivere maoc to uiiiij, joisuiu lut. w»iisi,ii|»i3, uiry 

ifm recruits; every man capable of bearing arms was for?\ardcd from 
thyddnSts in the interior to their respective regiments; a large body ofma- 
•rmes were formed into a division ofinfantryj and the second ban of the na: 
tinhal cuards* called into permanent duCj' m alt thfc frontier provinces, re- 
nlaced their comrades of thq first ban, who had noiV lahcn their place as 
regular soldiers m the ranks of the grand army. Tno thousand pf.thcgcnd- 
armene in the interior were distnbtiled among several new regiracnls»of 
rnvalrv which ere formed from the sons of the postmasters and the.forest 
guards throughout France, and a reinforcement of seven thousand horse thus. 
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Chase. So considcrahlc was the corporate property still oxislin? hi Ilic om- 

mre that it was calculated its sale would produce the large sum of oh), 000, 000 

• francs, or.-nearly L.'lo,000,000. To encourage intending purchasers, one- 
sixth if the price only wds to he paid down at the purchase, auollier sixth 
iif three months, and thii remaining two-thirds at remote periods. Ihc ora- 
tor, in making this proposal, compared Napoleon to Charlemagne, “ ordering 
the sale of the useless herhs in his gardens, when his hand was distrihnting • 

to his people the spoil of conquered nations.” imt, lest any unpleasant en- 
quiries should he institned by a refractory legislature into the produce of 
•these sales or the distribution of these .spoils, it ^Vns announced that the* 
‘deputies of all the provinces of the empire should come to tile capital to re- 
ceive cvevy ilivcc ycovs the accounts of the public i e\ eniies j inditatin„ thus, 
in no. equivocal maimer, that the legislative functions of the Chamhci of 
puliesxYcrc to cease, and that they were to he assembled onl\ at the intci \al 
of years to give a formal sanction 'to the public cxpcmliture. Mole concluded, 

, after a review of the flattering condition of the empire, with these words: 
If a man of the age of the Mcdicis, or of Louis XIN , w ci o, to ic\ isil the cat ih, 
■and at .the sight of so many marvels," ask how many ages of iicacc and glo- 
rious reigns had been required to' produce them, he would he answered, 
twelve years of war, and a single man (1 ).” . . 

Failure oi A Small propoilion only, however, of the funds cahmlatcd upon 
naim^a"^' froth lliG salc of this corporate property, was actually realized. The 
- slirps. nnd wliirlwind of disaster in wliich the French were involved at the 
cUS close of the y.car, and the invasion of the Allies in the spring fol- 
lowing, both prevented the completion of the sales, and the collection even 
of the ordinary revenue, in a great many provinces. 15y succc-ssive decrees of 
'The 11th' and 16th November, 1813, Targe additions were made to the indirect 
^ taxes,' particularly on s'alt’, and the droits rcunis; as also thirty additional 
'centimes were added to the direct tax'cs. Ihc produce, of these (lifTcrcnl 
sources of revenue was estimated at 109,000,001) francs, or L./i ,410,000 ; hut 
.the burdeii.was merely nominal : little if any of it was nclnaliy levied.'- All 
■sorts of violent expedients were' adopted to raise money; and by the admis- 
sion even of the paiTizahs of Napoleon,* the imposition of arhili ary and illegal 
taxes became usual (2). The ovcrlhrb\y of the imperial arms in 'Spain and 
Gerniany, and the rchuence of its legions over the Rhine and Pyrenees, at 
once prostrated the financial afl'airs of the empire; for they threw the troops 
upon the resources of France itself, and, by putting an'end to the requisi- 
tions on foreign states, and the system of making, war maintain war, at once 
revealed the total disproportion hetweenits financial capabilities and its ihi- 
htary establishment (5). ‘ 


(0 Mole’s report, Feb. 5, 1813. MonUeur,4nd 
GoldsmtlV.rj. 141,142 'ndb. ix. 209, 210. 

Count MolCs speecli contained some details rc- ' 
garding the progress of the great ^vork of forming 
acadastie, or general valuation of the lands of tlie 
empire, to regulate the public assessments which 
•Tiapolcon had so much and so justly at heart, ’it 
was begun in 1808 ; hut such was the i'nmensily of 
the labour with which the work was attended, tl.at 
>0 1813 little more than a filth of the territory of 
na,l7f'™ “mplfed. The piogress already' 
the clearly the importance of 

axes and ?t ‘”r”’- ?? d-'cect 

axes, and the frightful inequalities which, from its 

•• Oi l of ‘hc’rcvemm! 

- of 47,0D0 communes,” says the report. 


10.000 have been incas'utcd faiid of these lO.OQO 
COOO valued. Tlie caJaslrc hiU already jirovcil, lha 
flic land-la.x docs.nol exceed aHctg/il/c part of th- 
net menne of Ihe properties; and, UevCrllieiess m., 
proprietor pajs a thud, and aiinlhcr not a fifteenth 
an incrcdihlt dispropoition, wliich tlie cadastre v 
intended lo-rccIify.''_CooM Mole's Jlcnort, Fo- 
hruary 5, ^ 

(2) ' ^vas ni tliK period tlmt tlio romiticncc- 
ment of impo<ils, plainly Illegal, lool place, jt ^;aE 
about the same period lliat measures were adopted, 
which wore not less arbitrary in olher depnrli, lints ; 
but thcdiificulticsof the crisis rendcreif them tm 
avoidaWc.”— SiVAKi. vi. 40. 

(3) Thib.ix. 213, 214. Say. vi. 4o, 4 i, 
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uiungir. Ihe nalional resources of the French empire, as the j Mcredcve- 
“ *‘^ped in these memorable reports, and evinced m these strenuous 
of ib« Em exertions, arc the more worthy of attention, that this was the iast 
N.poii®'* « EXPOSITION of them winch was made to the world— tins' was the 
political tcstamcnt,of hapolcon to future ages The disasters which imme- 
diately after crowded round Ins sinking empire, and the extraordinary dif 
ficultics with which he had to contend, prevented any thing of the kind 
being subsequently g— 

ged from the chaos, i 

all its revolutionary i ■ 

scssed little more than two-tlnrds of the territory, and not a fourth of the 
influence, which il had enjoyed under the Emperor To the picture exhibited 
of the empire at this period, therefore, the ejes of future ages will be con- 
stantly turned, as presenting both the highest point of elevation which the 
fortunes of France had ever attained, and the greatest asscmhhge of national 
and military strength which the annals of modern limes hav e exhibited 
wMknfM of onderful, however, as ilsslrcngth was, and worthy as the cfTorls 

th'.' Emp^e made by France at this period to repair the disasters of the Russian 
lund Of iti campaign, and assert the national independence, arc of the liigh- 
®si admiration, and clearly as they will ever rank this among the 
«wur«i brightest eras of its long and glorious annals, to the sober eye 
of historic observation u was afrea'dy apparent, what the event soon demon- 
strated, that, though overflowing with the martial passions, and not )ct 
wholly drained of the physical strength of war, the empire was almost desti- 
tute of that durable resolution, that disintcrcsicd ardour, which, springing 
from asenscof moral obligation, independent of individual ambition, pre- 
pares men to discharge their dut) alike m the shade of adversc^as m the 
sunshine of prosperous fortune The forces of the French empire, hbwcTcr 
rasl and oiipreccdcntcd, were stimulated by no other passions but those 
of temporal ambition, the power of the Emperor, immense asit was owed 
Its ascendency entirely to the influence of worldly success While victory, 
attended their efforts, the hosts of warriors who clustered round the Ini-* 
penal eagles were faithful to their ^vcrcign, brave m arms, indefatigable 
in exertion but it is not while “fanned by conquest’s crimson wing,” lliat 
the real motives of human conduct can be made apparent Ambiiion then 
often produces the same effects on external conduct as devotion, sclllsli- 
wexs ax palivotism, the passion for distinction as the heroism of duty II is 
adversity which is the real touchstone of mortality, it is the breath of alllic- 
lion which hjs bare the human heart Tlic inhabitants o( France since the 
Revolution hav c ever been unable to stand this searching ordeal , that dread- - 
ful event closed Ihcfounlaid from which alone IhcBtrenglli to endure it coni I 
liavc been derived RespIciiJent when glittering In the sunsluncof victory, 
invincible wlien fanned bj the gilcs of conquest, the empire of hapoltun 
-wvilhcred ' ■ ** " ' ti t cs, the ^ 

enduring * • want- 
ing in its ' ' - ' c®'t* 

ra'^c can supply the want of ramparts, no shepherds of Tj rol, lliat patriotism 
can inspire the rudest breasts with heroic devotion , no flvnics of Moscow, 
that tlic splendour of cinhration can co*eiIst witli (he energy of (he devirl 
All (he 'pnngswhicli the world cm furnish to sustain llie fortunes of an cm- 
mre were in full aclivitj, and worked with consummate abiblj but one 
was wanlmg, willioul which, in ll»e hour of trial, all the otiicrs are but ai 
llnUin-’ bra'ss— a belief lu Cod, a «cnsc of duty, and a faith In ImmorUlitjr 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

nrsunpECTiON or cnnMANV, 
ARGUBIENT. . 


the Ar^ T '" !“ ropi.lily v ith ,vhicl 

the best accounl-Confinucd DTfrculUef "ami ZV" 

Kapolcon received the nacihe AdvinZl Pr^ Indcdsion of the lung-Manncr in whici 
measures adopted by Prussia-Pro^ross'^nfii oIRalisch— Energetic military 

-Real Motive of the War in IlarSpry^ p^ ^ 1 °"“ country and France 

the League against Franco— Failum nr -iii I**cirectual Attempts to induce Saxony to join 
RoliatioLwiFriusSa-F^^^^^^ over Saxony-Ne- 

tiation between the Cabinet of Vienna and Enehml^^'r' ^^®"''-’ot-Sccret Kogo- 

to her Modiation-Announcomcnl bv A'Srh fr « a? v fc’'."® ‘0 Rive weight 

-Karbonne-Austria morcdecidodlv in,.Knn Mediation, and arrival of Count 

against the Austrians, and McttSich’s lien Kapoldon 

Treaty of Orebro between En-^Iand and Sweden Sweden and Dcnmaric— 

poleon-Ncgotiations between the Allies and ^I,7^t ?'n^ r <'“= s*'>o of Na- 

port of the War-Fermentation on 1 >7ief, 1 ^^'^ot-Enei pctic Measures of Prussia in sup- 

andLadsiurminPrussia-Positionsof tSenet"^ 1? Rlbo-Formation of the Landwchr 

—Disposition and Numbers of the Freneh tZ" ’ ^foss'oos crossed it 

Oder— Disposition and Strength of the Prussia°n 'r'° fortresses on the Vistula and tho 
sians-Occupation of Hambui by he Anie? 

Morand at Lunenburg-General Insurroeiinn Tnr^ 7‘^‘'°" ^'‘omen, and Defeat of 

die Allies to the Elbo-Wiltgenstcin’s Wescr-Advaneo of 

Retreat of Eugdne across the Elbe— Kanoldon’s Mot * R'vcr— Combat of Mockern, and 
IRs Arrival at Mayciice, and great PreSTon.^f o'd for the Army- 

Forces at that point-Bad condition of SZ^v.. r "'''7 Augment his 

this period-inferiority of the AlliZat (ho rf Artillery-Forces ofKapoldon at 

wh'iMm'''"'^*’ ^‘■osden-Appcarance^of Ibn P Russian 
which (hey were animated-IIabits or SZl ^ Prussian Troops thcrc-Koblc Spirit by 

■ nr ‘0 Religion-Confusion an i f P^esden, and respect wliicli 

genSei?-iSP"'f°"’* ®I'=osurcs to RopaSc Di/oS r ofH.c Allies 

f'opoldon hastens to the TtiViii . 0 Disorder — Counter-movements ofAViit- 

—Aspect of^tlinW M f'^'-’oob Guard— Night Altark nf ii° Froncli Conscripts— 

of the Allies in rf *^ j^^^^''®~^oss on both Sides ^^orse on the French Lino 

Frcnch-EnirvL®A‘^®‘^7~^?““^'‘'o> Appearance of PoDlo-Dotreat 

—A Passage is Dresden— His prpm ' r Urn Approach of tho 

liuai Adhe?enL m tl e r'^^ ‘''“?r‘‘"’-Po‘ufn of ilm iS nf Z the Elbe 

— Ajiccinn nf n ^ Giiuso of Kapoleon— A inrtv^' o Saxony lo Dresden, and liis 

posals to Russia"at fr*^”** Dresden, and Stad'ion °f'°^’‘’goliations with Austria 
of their Pnsfu ‘ Poriod-Forces oftl.n n ‘ . ®oulzen—NapoI6on’s Secret Pro- 
Deft— Bnl'inn ?c ^ *^*'*^“"^*^co*inoissance of Tv-i at Baulzcn— Descripilon 

Uon Pnn of the French thorn Bisaster of Ney's -VVinK Z hU 

‘'•"-G.nonu.pe.uf .1.. Allied 

- ' “ ‘**0 ®P*’cCi ond Commencement of the 



FltIpM: generations of, men, Ining under the sliadow of ilicir 
Qmi'fi?-irecs, engrossed m ihc arts of peace, and far remoted 
ne^lJs^ from Uie cxciletnonls and miseries of nar, mil liardly Lc able lo 
• CT-apagn Credit the conlcinporarj accounts of the sensation produced in 
Cnropeby thcresOlfof the Moscow cami/aign ’Tbecalamity was loo great lo*ho 
conccaletl, tjieblon too dreadful not to resound throughout the world. i>a* 


Paris demonstrated to tlic world that lie regarded Ins army as Virtually dc- 
ilrojcd, and that all Iin. hope> were centred m the new host wliicli lie was 
about lo collect fn the I rcnch empire The broken binds and woful crowds 
which, bereft of eicj-y thing, ii^iaitcrcJ garb, and with haggird iisiges, 


Zina, seemed to haic been «cnt I>) a special messenger oi liic aiuiiqIiIj m 

. ’ ~ , r f - ^vorlJ 

■ ■ * . • ■ oundrd 

• ^ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' r’swir- 

farc were forgotten; and c\cn the least sanguine cciscd to Ucsjiair m a cause 
in which Proiidcnce itself appeared to Iiaie at length declarid ngnnsl the 
aggressor, and thcmagnilude ihc disaster he had sustained wisjiich, tliat 
jl seemed lobe beyond ibc powerof Juiman CTorlion to repair 
ii.boa»<i«i Put if these were Ihc feelings with which the inhahiiants of 
)a*r™«i» Europe, wlio had known the war only hy its cxciitmcnlsarnlKs 
^'urdens, regardctl this porlcntous oent, winf mu-,! haic />een 
tlio fctliRgs w illi wliifli it was Tcgardcd in Prussia and the north 
of Germiny? In I'ru'sn, yet prostrated by the IhtmJcrlwIl of Jena, and 
groaning under six icirs of suliscqucnt bondage— wlurh mourned dead 
queen, its lost honour, its halscd firritory , and which, as the list drgndatirtn 
in IberiJP of the lanquidicd, had been rompelled lo wear the enlours and 
sene 111 llic ranLs of the oppressor, and st«»e to nut on others liic «i e 

chains by which itself was enthrMled,—m Oernanv, tnwMch eiery nolfe 

bwrJ and oierj Intrepid arm Ind been lonjj enrolled In the secret Lm Ji of 
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the Tu'^cndbuncl, and where nothing was wanting hut a leader and ro^al 
standard to occasion a general and irresistible' outbreak against French op- 
pression.' Ever since the abortive attempt at liberation in 1800, the seventy 
of the imperial rule had been materially increased in the slates of Northern 
Germany. Mutual distrust prevailed. The French authorities, 'aware of the 
profound hatred with which they were universally regarded, sought, by 
additional acts of cruelty, to strike terror into the vanquished. The Germans, 
seeing no end to their miseries, sought refuge in deeper and more wide- 
spread conspiracy, and submitted to present suirering in the anticipation of 
approaching'vengeance (1). 

^ Cruelties to Abominable acts of cruelty had added a yet deeper hue to the 
gaged In general feelings of execration with which the government of Napo- 

spiran-"™' Icon was regarded, from the never-ending weight of the military 
contributions. Twenty citizens , of Vienna liad been shot before the Frcncli 
armies evacuated the. town,. to repress the general clTcrvcsccnce; and eleven 
officers of Schill’s corps, all belonging to the first families at Berlin, had been 
executed 'for their adherence to his cause; they died, after embracing each 
other, singing patriotic hymns. But their fate, deplorable as it was, became 
soon an object of envy to their companions in that heroic cnlcrprizc, wliosc 
lives had been spared ; all the volunteers in the Queen’s regiment, the noblest 
" youths in Prussia, were conducted with a chain about their ncclcs, to the 
great depot of galley slaves at Clierhourg, and there employed in common 
labour in the convict dress, with a four-and-lwenty-pound bullet fastened 
round tlieir ankles, amidst tlie common malefactors, without being per- 
mitted any communication with their parents, or their even knowing whether 
they were dead or alive ; while the never-ending demands of Count Darn and 
the French military authorities, still exhibited claims to the amount of nearly 
a hundred millions of francs (L.4,000,000) for unpaid arrears of the war 
contributions of Prussia, to the account of wliich they refused to ascribe 
upwards of ninety-four millions of vouched payments, or furnishings in 
kind, extracted at the point of -the bayonet from that unhappy country in the 
course of the Moscow campaign (2). 

Enormous The pccuniai 7 exaclioiis which had been made from Prussia, and 
eviction/ the requisitions in kind, which had been extracted from' its un- 
ti« rmKi. happy inhabitants during the last year, would exceed belief, if they 
in Prussia, -were not attested by contemporary and authentic documents. 
From these it appears that .no less than 483,000 men and 80,000 horses had 
traversed Prussia in its whole extent, in the first six months of 1812, -and 
that more than one-half of this immense force had been quartered for above 
three months in ihe Prussian provinces. By the convention, 24th February 
1812, the furnishings made for its support were to be taken in part payment 
of the arrears, still amounting to nearly a hundred millions of francs, which 

military contributions of 040,000,000 francs, 
(L.2^,000,000,j levied on Prussia after the battle of Jena (5). But though the 
r rench authorities, with merciless rapacity, made the new requisitions, they 


(1) Capcfiguc. viii. 258,249. Hist, dp I’Krapire, 
n.lrd. vii. 12, 15. 

(2) Capef. Hist. del’Empirc, viil. 248, 249. Hard. 
Heport, M.ircli 10, 1813. lain, li. 246- 

The eleven noble Prussians tbus nnworlliily sa- 
crificed to tlic jealous apprehensions of Napoleon, 
were in the first inslanre lirnuglit to Verdnn as pri- 
soners of war, but from thence they were specdilr 
conducted to AVesel, wlieie they rycre dclitcrctl 
o\ er to a military commission, and sentenced to be 
lot. ^ be judgment was pronounced at noon; but 


before six in the iborning their grav'cs bad been 
dug in the fosses of llio citadel. When the execu- 
tioners were about to bind one bf the victims n.imc(l 
Widelle to liis brother, he cvciaimcd, “ Are tve not 
^already sufficiently hound by blood: and the cause 
*in vvliitli vve are engaged, to be spared this last act 
of insult ? — See Defense des Offictcn de la Troupe de 
Sehill, par SI. J. iV. Pinez, leur defenscur. Luge, 
1614. p. 59. 

(3) //n(e, vi. 142. 
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nc< cr could be brought to state them, in terms of the treaty, as a deduction 
from the old ones The French host, like a cloud of locusts, passed over the 
country, devouring its whole subsistence, plundering us inhabitants, and 
wrenching from them, by the terrors of military execution, the whole cattle, 
horses, and carriages within their reach The number of the former earned 
off, before Septemher in the single year 1812, m East Prussia alone, amount- 
ed to 22,700; 'of the cattle to 70,000, while the carts seized were 13,510 TIic 
weekly cost of Junot’s corps of 70, 000 men, quartered m Lower Silesia, was 
200,000 crovms, or L 50,000, and all the rest of the army in the same propor- 
tion These enormous contributions were cxelusiv e of the furnisliings stipu- 
lated to be provided by the state, by the treaty of February 21, 1812, which 
were also rigidly exacted (1); and of Hie arrears of the great contribution of 
•1800, the' collection of winch had become, from the total exhaustion of the 
country, altogether hopeless (2) , 



had sent full powers lo General D’^ork, their commander, to act 
according lo circumstances Meanwhile the agitation in the capital daily 
became more violent every successive arrival from the army, brought fresh 
accounts of the accumulated disasters it Iiad undergone; and at length the 
appearance of the woe-stneken fugitives who entered, the precursors of the 
Sm m isu dcaUilikcmutilatcdbandswliofonowcdjlefino doubt tlial an un- 
licard-of catastrophe had occurred(5) Augcrcau, who commanded there, 
was so much alarmed by the sinister reports which these scattered fugitives 
diffused among the inhabitants both of the metropolis and its garrison, that 
he w rote to the Emperor that it would be expedient, in order to be able at 
once to stifle any insurrectionary movement, lo establish a powerful cordon 
of troops in the principal towns on the Oder In the mid&C of the general ngN 
tation, however, Frederick X^ilham and Ins able minister llardenbcrg con- 
tinued perfectly tranquil; and both Augcrcau and the French ambassador 
Samt-Marsan wrote to the Emperor, tliat they had no reason to complain of 
their conduct, and that the cabinet of Berlin would remain firm to ibc 
French alliance (<). But the stream of events was soon loo violent lo be 
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dilemma the King remained# though w itli a licaVy heart, faithful to his honour 
Jan 5 i8i3 flod tlic Frcncli alliance s orders ere immediately despatched to 
supersede GerfefalD’\ork inhiscommandJ%\hich vas conferred on General 
, Kleist; the former Tsas pul under arrest, and ordered to Berbu to stand Ins 
*• trial, 'nhilc the latter ^^as directed |o condqelthe Prussian contingent a? ra- 
pidly as possible to the head quarters of (he grand army Ifeansvhile Ilardcn- 
berg, -desirous to turn to agood account the present extraordmarjr crisis, and 
to regain for Prussia some part of its ancient splendour m return fonts fide- * 


Sian contingent mtho Emperor’s service to sixty ihousand^mcn (j), 

There can be no doubt that these proposals on the part of the 


peror’s poncr, tticyconccncd that Austria, restrained by the marriage of 
Maric-Louisc,, should remain firm m the rrcncli alljan«,ond that Franco, far 
^ frorrfbeing OTcrtlirown, nould soon use more powerful than c\cr (2) ^a- 
' poldon, however, >ery naturally rccollccllng the injuries •which Prussia had 
received, a{ his hand, andsupposihg that the protestations on the King’s part 
•were entirely h)pocrilicaJ, and that tfic conicntion had heen concluded 
agreeably to Ins secret instructions, did not accede to these propositions; . 
• ' • . • . ' ••'■•ady cast, immediately on tlic receipt 

* <.'■ I ■ , I ' ! ' • .oi^crcdllicgrcatlcvjoflhrcclitin- 

■ * ' has been already mcnlionpd (j), and 

meanwhile the march of events In Prtissia was so rapid as to defeat all hu- 
man calculation, and whirl the government, willing or unwilling, into the 
dangers and the glories of war f I), . 

B’^ork, whose firmnesvof eharaclcrwas equal to the haiardcos 
tiiaiat part which he had to play, 'while hU prudence was adecpiate to Its 
, dchcac), had no sooner received acopy of the Prussian Garotte of the it)th, 
containing the King's formal disavowal of the convention, andlusowm dis- 
missal from tlio command, than he published a counter proclamation, in 


(t) 8l Mjnaa to OaeJe tJ««ano, Jia. $ iBit It, lcf««inen*7 t» r»I*o tOMO or CO WS ■*»« rarlV* 
JSll Fain, i 907 912 IlaiU »ll/ 13 H tmtn •! r • •< »« tU 

lay - Tl>« XIbc el TnuOa at tklt tiat* far tlow. <l»i if kk* CMstry karama Ik* Ml •> a* >•- 
rrem r*;iHia; In >«*** i baWIia-ml *> TT«t <>■ U w«sU >pA-l Ij •tifwl tu *J t.*r**a- 

lo *«tTl aunraotr* to ih# «n«ir»rT Ibat i> 13 11 

Anrtrii wonH rtiuaia firm inlb* ItriKk » 1 ao»« (3) U , » , #i 
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which he'declared that the aide-de-cami), Nalzmer, who was .said m the Ga- 
zette to have been sent with these orders to Kleist,.wilh directions himself to 
jan. jv •-enforce them, had not 'arrived either at the headquarters of that 
general nopat his own; and that, as he could nd_t"re*cognize the authenticity 
of a printed gazette, he would continue his command till formally superseded.* 
In this resolution he was unanimously supported hy his troops,* who remained 
inactive under his orders within the Russian lines; and the non-appearance 
-.of the aide-de-camp with the formal orders made it prohahle, that the King 
was now at length preparing to take a decided,. part, and that the defection 
of DiYork would possibly become the prelude to an.ahandonment hy the ca- 
binet of Berlin of the French alliance (*1). *- , 

Rcti Pat of In truth, such had been the magnitude, of the French. overthrow, 
ti,j^F«nch the rapidity with which the Russians had advanced in -their 
pursuit,' that the north-east of Germany was almosfdenuded of 
onii Prussia iBeir ti’Oops, and amidst the exulting shouts of the inhabitants,; 
he Russian advanced guards were already appearing amongst them. Such 
lad been the havoc which had been made in .the French array, that out of six 
lundred thousand combatants who,' from first to last, had entered the Rus- 
lian territory with the grand army, only forty-two thousand had . re-crossed 
he Niemen, of whom not nineteen thousand Avere native French (2). Murat, 
ivhom the Emperor, had left ^n command of the army, led back those shat- 
Dcc. IS. tcred bands through Lithuania to Konigsberg and Dantzic ; while 
Schwartzenberg retired by a diverging line to Pultusk, in order to regain the 
A.ustrian frontiers, so that both by position and subsequent policy, the two 
Imperial hosts Averc irrevocablj' separated from each other. AYitlgenstein, 
Dec. i5. with the advanced guard of his corps, crossed the Niemen, and en- 
D:c.3o. ^ered the Prussian territory in the middle of December (o) ; and it 
Avas liis advance— while cutting off the communication betAveen Macdonald’s 


(1) n’A’ort’s declaration, Jan. 27. 1813. Fain, i. 210. * , • 

(2) Alia det.-iils of tlic sun-ivors'of llie reck of tlie Grand Army, wlien compared willi UiQso \vl>o cn- 
Icreu the Ilu-isian territory, are very curious :ihcy are as follow •. — 

TraopS which entered from first to last, vide Ante, viii. 328, 047,158 

Deduct Scliw.irtacnhcrg’s corps. - 34,l48 ' 

. M.icdouald's ditto. 32,497 

■ ‘ ■ 60,045 


Grand Army of Xapoleon, properly so called . 580,513 

Itecrosscd the Niemen. 

. I. FaEUcir, 

Imperial {juard 50O 

IXcinains of the Moscow army ' . . . 9,000 

Gr.ind .lean's division. '• noon 

Durutte’s ditto 

rranzisKo’s ditto. , | | ' 

. Total French. . . , 

2. Aiiins. 

Savons. ..... • 

F,av,trians, including 3,000 in Tho’rn! .' [ 

>> rstptinlian-?. , , , , . 

* I * * * 

anj Ucs^ians. • • , , , 

garrisons of Zamosc 
Moillui. .... 


and 


5.000 

3.000 
IvQOO 


0,000 

7.000 

1.000 
1,000 
1,500 


18,800 


0,000 


Total arho escaped. 


23,400 

42.200 42.200 


host in the Moscow campaign 538, 3l3 

rav Camp, de 1813 and 1814, ii. 437, and Fmn. i. GS. 

(3) SchocII, V. ,83.-181. Jom, iv. 220, 22l. r.ain, i. C3. 04.’ 
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. corps, w bich as blockading Riga, and the remains of the grand army, retir- 

ing towards Dantzjc— that rendered neecssarj the retreat of the former, and 
gave rise to the convention r^ithD’lork already picniioned, nhich led to 
such important results 

Tlie French generals were at first hopeful that they would sue 
I eodrt ceed m mamtainmg ihclinc of the ^lstula, but the defection of 
the Prussians, and the just apprehensions svhicli that occasioned as to their 
communications ^ilh France, joined to the exhausted and demoralized «tate 
of the troops, soon rendered jil apparent that this was impossible In trniii, 
the aclrntj of \\ilfgensicin ga\c them no Icisurefor preparation On the 
jin 15 15th of January his \anguard crossed the \i5tula, spreading every 
where, as he advanced, proclamations calling upon the inhabitants to ta\e 
up ttrros, and join in the great work of liberating the world from the tbral 


Frb } to these troops early in February, and they continued their march 
without opposition, every where received with enlhnsiasm as deliverers, 
, through Old Prussia The second column, composed ofPlalofTs Cossacks and 
a ■> some light cavalry, moved to the left of the former, straight on 

Danlzic,whcre it arrived on thc2(tli January, and immediately commenced 
the bloc! ade of that important fortress The third, under the orders of Tchi 
a>n 15 chagoIT, advanced through Cast Prussia, and armed m the middle 
of January at Maricnburg The fourth, under TormasofTs command, were 
w ith the headquarters of the Emperor Alexander, and the commander In- 
clucf Kuiusoff, recently and wortbilv invested with the title of PrinccKulusoIT 
r«i> s, SmolcDsko it arrived at PloxI earl) )nFcbrnary,havjngadvanecd 
from Hilna fhrongh Lithuania The frfih,..under tiic direction of Mitara- 
dowitch, Sacken, and DoctorotT, followed a diverging line to tlic southward, 
moving by Grodno on Jalowkc, following the footsteps ofRegnier and Ponia- 
towsl 1 , who retired towards the Upper \isluh while Schwarlzcnberg, un- 
able to contend against such an inundation of hostile forces, concluded a 
j»n ij separate convention, in virtue of which, Rcgnier was allowed to 
retire towards Saxon 5 ,and the Auslnans, m hkc manner, were permitted to 
withdraw without disturbance into Calhcia TIic whole force of these five co- 
lumns comprised originally a hundred and ten thousand men, but such was 
the reduction of numbers in tlic Russian mam army, from the ravages winch 
F(b 2 , fatigue and the seventy of the climate had made In llicir ranks, 
that not more than thirty-firc thousand men could be assembled round the 
licadquarlcrs of the Fmperor Alexander which arrived at Kali«ch In the en 1 
of Fcbriiarj, and remained there till ihclicginnmgof Ajiril (2^ 

It would have been a difficult matter even for Moreau orTiircnnc, 
«>• at tlie head of tlic mutilated and discouraged remains of the f rcnch 
army, to liarc maintained ihcir ground on the ^lstllIa against a 
Victorious though grievously reduced body of enemies, advanring over an 
extended hue of above two hundred miles in breadth, but Mural was totally 

fl) B«*> in ■rjrnonb»«« irrornl l!» W*>(t* nA olWr oI a t*l4< 

fjmniu noio urikr r umlorr Ibrj- katr aatU ■ • • ■ 

V la eJ ll>» fioBj «So Ioii«'l»tnl ll « iwlljfy »«« • • . . ■ 
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inadequate to the task. Brave as his own sword in the field, and gifted with 
the ea'^le eye which could seize with advantage the most favourahlc direction 
for a diarge of horse, he was utterly desiitulc of the moral courage, extensive 
combination, and enduring patience requisite for a gencral-in-chicf entrusted 
with an important command. Disaster succeeded disaster during the brief 
period of his direction. .The advanced guard of 'Willgenslein surprised Ma- 
Jnn.jG. rienwerder near the Vistula on tlic iGth .lanuary, Avhcrc Prince 
Eugene had his headquarters, and with such success, that the prince only 
succeeded in cutting his way through by desperate elTovts, and with the loss 
of six hundred killed andAvounded, and a thousand prisoners. The line of 
the Vistula, thus broken, and menaced by the doubtful temper of the Prus- 
sian people in rear, could no longer be maintained. Six thousand men Averc 
hastily throAA’n into Thorn, eight thousand inlo Modliii, and four thousand 
intoZamosc; Avhile a motley group of stragglers, hardly a half of Avhom Averc 
in a condition to bear arms, croAA'ded in Dantzic, where they sought refuge 
behind formidable ramparts, and were brought into some sort of order under 
rihe stern rules of its governor, Piapp. McanAvhilc JIuraf, who had retired to 
Posen, in East Prussia, more than a hundred miles in the rear, despairing of 
the salvation of the army, and conceiving the lime Avas come, Avhen every 
Jan. 17 . one, in the Avrcck of the Emperor’s fortunes, should look to his 
own interest, suddenly IhrcAV up his command, and set out by post for his 
OAvn dominions in the south of Italy. Napoleon justly stigmatized this deser- 
tion of his post by the commander-in-chief at such a crisis as a decisive in- 
dication of his Avant of moral resolution (-J), and gratitude to his benefactor. 

“ I suppose,” said he in a letter to Murat, “ that you arc among the number of 
those who think that the Lion his dead : if so, you will find that you arc mis- 
taken. You have done me all the mischief in your poAver since my departure' 
from Wilna; your elevation to the throne has turned your head. If you Wish 
to preserve it, conduct yourself properly-(2).” 
sum of™' Eugene, upon whom the command AA'as thus reluctantly forced 
wfsttile perilous crisis, -did all that coolness and resolution could 

«ii. - suggest to stem the torrent of disaster. Ills first care Avas to fix the 
headquarters at Posen, and keep them there for three Avccks, in order-to give ' 
an’ opportunity to the stragglers to come in, and communicate a certain 
degree of order to the retreat, Avhich was daily more rapidly turning into a 
flight; hut the mischief already done by the dislocation of the army A\’as ir- 
reparable, and the forces under his command, after the loss of those left in 
wb.jj garrison on the Vistula, Avere so inconsiderable, hardly amounting 
to fifteen thousand men, that he Avas in'the end compelled to fall back to the 
Oder. Nor did the garrisons left on the Vistula effect in any degree the desired 
object of retarding the enemy: notAvilhstanding the number of men, little 
short of thirty thousand, Avho were under bis command in Dantzic, such Avas 
the misery and destitution of their condition, that Rapp was unable to at- 
lemiit any external operations to retard the enemy. Thorn and Modlin Avere 
merely blockaded by the Russian reserves' under Barclay de Tolly. ' A suf- ' 
ficient number were assembled before Dantzic to keep its garrison in check. 

early in February, evacuated by the Austrians, aa'Iio 
retired from the whole grand duchy of Lithuania, which was immediately 
occupied by the Russians; while the main body of their force still pressed on 


(l).^"TIic king, jour Imsband, abandoned ibe 
nriuyoi, Uic I6lb. He is a ^ cry bra^ c man on llio 
field of hanlc ; hut he is weaker Ilian a woman or a 
monk when he does not sec the enemy. He has no 


moral courage.” — ^NAroi-non to his sister Cxtoljth:, 
Queen ofTfaples, 2ith JaniiHrj 1813. rail), i. 65. 

(2) HapolGon to Murat, J^n. 26, 1813. fain, i. 
65, 66. Hard, xii, 80. Thih, ix, 105. „ 
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Tuii unconnifcraWo Y.gour, though in the dej th of h niters ton aids the Odfr. 
'xfl Winzingeroac, -mtli a largt^Hetaohmcnfof Hessian horse, soon 
ifter mertook Rcgnier and his Saion infantrj ,at Misch : a sharp connicl 
-nsued -nhiclf Mrminatcd m theoierlliroKhf the SaTon.foOt, itIio nere ir- 
^C 1 ocahU separated from their horse, tlic former-hcing driven back m lie 
direclion of Glogau o!i the Oder, nhile the latter n tre, forced to an eccenlr e 
rotrdal hy the .fort of Czentoschan Innards the soullictp -parts of Poland, 
nliere they sought protection-urider Ihesfiellcr of the retir.ns Austrian co- 
J F,l.Lp^Derccn mg from these disasters thal ho could no longer inam- 
"S iiirposmon a. Posen, brp-ko aip tromtence on the 1211, ,' 


lo arrnc 
icd on tlic 


'Vt'iin nosscssioti ot licniu, tu * 


IV ere still m ihe hands of ibc t rencli, lo be awe lu luaKe uuuu u^au... 

lie Kossians, until the arm al.of Uic great ranforcements nhichhapoWon 

l?‘"®'ihIllM of «ie Oder,- iTonevcr, notn.thslan'dmg all Iheso adv'anl- 

* • ' , ' \ • • • ^ I sc(l,llic Oder al 
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m Pomerania, mentor the defence of Ihc frta 
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?hcre saS“™ allacklf llic maligna, .1 typims fo'cr, vl.icl., 5prn,sn>g 
asiisuaWromlhc cfTccts of famine and misery, had Iranp upon '''J' ^ 

the retreatinff French army, and already begun (o ?prcadoulin ihatFivhl- 

flzlenidemicf which proved as fatal to their ranks as the snows of 
andfor the next four years visited and spread its rarvigcs througli every Kin^- 
'dom in Europe. The Emperor of Russia was much embarrassed m the choitc 
of his successor t the claims of Barclay do lolly, whose immoital retreat 
from the Niemen to Borodino had gained for him the admiration of ev ery 
military man in Europe, avhile his generous and nnahalcd zeal in the public 
service, under the orders 'of Jurtusoff, had proved that Ins patriotic spirit 
'-was equal tohis military ability, being balanced by the dislnisl winch the 
soldiers entertained of him as a foreigner, who had not yet been rendered 
illustrious by any signal victory, and whose principal achievement had been 
that of retiring before llie enemy. Moved by these considerations, Alexander, 
though with reluctance, relinquished liis desire to leinstalc him in llie sn~ 
t pr'eme command, and conferred it on Count liiltgciisleiii, whose gallant 
stand ontheDwinahad contributed so powerfully tothcsuceC'S of the ram- 
paign, and whose recent exploits on the Berezina had inspired thesnldier.s 
with that confidence which brilliant triumphs, if accompanied by lolci nble 
. conduct, seldomtails to produce, ,Ilis first steps were eminently calculated 
to increase this favourable disposition. Following up the rcliring I'rcnch 
columns', he approached 'the'' Prussian' capital : the Cossack advanced-guard 
traversed Berlin on lhc- 4 lk of March, amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the 
iiarcb It. inhabitants; and on the lllh the head-quarters of the whole army 
were transferred to that city,' while Cara St.-Cyr, with all the troops he could 
' collect on the Lower Elbe, threw himself into Hamburg ; the whole right 
bank of that river was evacuated by the French troops, and Magdeburg and 
^ , Wittenberg became the principal pivots on which the Viceroy’s army, charged 
with the defence of the upper part of its course, rested (1). 

• Sxr de" impossible that this rapid and uninterr 


of frede 
nek \\ il* 
Itam from 


uninterrupted course of 
success, inducing as it did the* liberation of the whole Prussian 
Berlin, and^ monarchy from the grasp of the enemy, with the exception of a 
Jn Ins (lomi* few blockaded fortresses, should not have had an immediate and 
n.ons. powerful effect on the dispositions of the Prussian cabinet. The 
first indications of the disposition of Frederick Yfilliam to set liimself free 
rom the fetters with which he had so long been enchained,' was evinced bv 


lus sudden departure from Potsdam, where he then resided, on the night of 
t ° January, for Breslau, where he arrived on the Sotli. Tiie 
Fnnio however , was not by any means to break at once with 

F anc ; o|, fl,c comrary iho YeUemcnl sallies agatast that coanlry ,v , c 

■ c^rv “"cr of U,o court, arf 

- onvjL ^ niadetoreslram the open declaralion of the nalioual fcclin- 

ta onr':Zf™,n ■ “ of repression, xi^e rS oik 

‘ iic tiSoT”! oat.met was. to place iiimself in a situation tvlicre 
SnS Ind wlSr „ ; S Ooneor of scisurc by the French 

sue iho e ‘ leaporary security, ho could ntir- 

enco, might enable it to takeadvantage of the present crisis to recover a por- 

W Snun a. h ■c.i.;, a. ms, 2,; 2,, j„,, ,5,^ • 
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ensuc(]^'^^lucl^ Idrminated in thco\crlhroWJbf the Sa'^ond'ool, ■>\ho >>erc ir- 
revocably separated from tlieir. horse, live former-being driven back in llic 
direction of Glogau’onthe Oder, while the latter wircjforced to an eccentric 
retreat by “the^fort of Crenfosebau t<i\ssrd<i the S^outlicfn ‘parts of Poland, 
where tl ^ -'i - .i ..i. *. 

lumns. . 


I. I .« .* behind the Elbe. Supported by tiic strong. 
'* . *\iltcnbcrg, os >\cll as thelnlrcnclicdrfirop 

I • ' Years’ War, and the feebler ramparts of 
Dresdcitj-llwas hoped they might at length make a st*aiid, tlic more especially 
as the Uussians nccc'^anlj left behind a nnnibor of men during their rapid 
ad\ahcc; and not more than twenty thousand of ihcir troops had 5 cl pene- 
traied into Prussia. There, nccordingly,'E«5ene collected his forces, and 
icrinmalcd his long and mournful* rilrral from the Niemen, a disuncc of . 

, . - , • . ». 1 , M . 1.. I .1 « < t -.1. 


f <1 ..n I-.- 


nndcr still remained at hall'ch,*KMlHsoir, following on llie trac(s<tf ' 
till} retreating cnctnjjadvancctlhNhradiiuarirrj to llnmzlans 1ml ihcrr'ilui 
gallant veteran, whose sword ha Jdclhercd IluSsia in the exireniit) of Its jicrJl, 

• (I) »*.». l/l5. n. SttxxU. A. 152. lit, (« l‘. «l. r«U. l, TS. TJ. S«U.8 

i*.aj «J. ^ • •.iis,iJT. 
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tion of its lost temtohes and fallen consideration in Europe. The Kid'» indi- 
vidually, however, still inclined lo .the French alliance, from a sense of 


support a powerful army of sixty thousand men But m order to support 
these oilers, hnd put Prussia in a-condition to stipulate adianlagcous terms 
with either party to which it might ultimately incline, warlike measures of 
the most decisnc kind were adopted hy the go^e^nmenl. B) a rojal decree, 
3 dated Breslau, rchruary5,aaappcalwas made, on the preamIde 
that Ihc country was m danger, toyoung men of all ranks, from the age of 
8C\cnleento twenty-four, not subject to the legal conscription, to enter tPe 
army, m order to form companies of volunteers, lo he annexed Irf the regi- 
ments of infantry and cavalry already m ihe’scruce, declaring, at the same 
time, that noyoung manhetween these years, wlio had not served in the 
ranks in one or other of these ways, should obtain any honour, distinction, 


war By an edict on the day following, it was declared, that though the pre- 
vious decree had fixed the age from scrcnioen to iwcRty-fonr as tliat m 
vthich s^crvicc vUs iu4hi$ manner required, yet it was not thereby intended i 


* Ln rfrwi BiU no dcuuRciations of royal displeasure if backwardness was 
eSilfMilV etinccd, no exhortations to stand by their country in the hour of 
r‘ir'uu . peril, were needed to make the Prussian youth fly loarms. Though 
inuiii. ^ihe intentions of government were not yet amlicntically known, 
and a degree of uncertainty, m fact, at that period pervaded the councils of 
the cabinet of Berlin which the nation little suspeetpd , yct'^many fact\had 


, hav c heen m the centre of ihcT rincli power, joined lo the iin iiation to the 
whole youtli of the kingdom to rally round the national sUnilard, on the ''o- 
Icmri announcement that the cotiwlry nav lu danger— all conspired to spread 
‘an iimr\r<al bcluf tint the disasters of Jem and Aucrstadl might yet l«Oy 
effaced, and that tlicla<t stake for mtiomi vaUation wvsaljotil |o Ic tlirowu 
Incrcthblcwasthc ardour w Inch tliiS convlction^exciicd a^mong ilic jVuMlan 

(ii si »i»J t i* r»i>. uiJ jirtinj T«* 'ia i^ii. rUf' '•* [ 

' ■ Tw« IJ-lI * » c^ej'.fc****** 

« !•»«<« V* I <V» Ow-f* *■ 
itfMM it« l>l»r — l4i»,l 
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youth. The young men of all classes, hravc, ardent, and impetuous as their 
ancestors in the days of Armiuius and '^AitIlviud, had hccu excited to the n ei j 
highest degree of indignation hy the iinhoundcd license and rapacity -vvhich, 
under the imperial banners and hy the imperial authority, French cupidity 
had so long exercised in every part of the country. Now was the appointed 
time; now was the day of salvation. And nobly- did the Prussian youth on 
that crisis discharge their duty to their country and mankind. Could old Fre- 
derick have risen from his grave, he might well have been proud of his peo- 
ple ; and the patriots of every future age will recur to it as one of the bright- 
est spots in the annals of history (i). . 

ETtrnordi- On all sidcs, and in every direction, there was one unanimous cry 
forearms. Such was the rapidity with which the volunteers crowd- 
wi'i'ci. the that the government functionaries, so far from being in a 

recruited. condition to serve out to them military weapons, were not even able 
fora considerable period to inscribe tlieir names. Nine thousand enrolled 
themselves in Berlin alone, in the first three days; a city not, at that period, 

. containing above a hundred and eighty thousand inhabifants (2). The same 
spirit prevailed in every part of the country. Universally, the villages Averc 
filled Avith robust multitudes crowding in to enrol their names as volunteers ; 
the school-houses in the rural districts, the offices of the municipality in the ^ 
burghs’, were surrounded, from morning till night, with dense masses, de- 
manding arms to saA^e their country. The gcncrohs ardour burned Avith pe- 
culiar vehemence in the youth at the uniA'ersities, a very numerous class in 
Germany, and among whom the associations of the Tugendbund and the 
Burchenschaft had spread far and' Avide the utmost enthusiasm in thc;causc 
of their country, and the most unbounded hatred of French domination (5). 
The ministers of state— Stein, llardenberg, Dolma, and Scharnhoi-st — Averc se- 
cretly allied to these associations, and did their utmost to emancipate the 
mind of the King from the bonds by AA'hich he still conceived himself tied to 
the alliance Avilh Napoleon ; Avhile their agents — Professor .lahn, Ficht, Arnd t, 
‘and Massenbach — more openly fanned the patriotic flame (4), and produced 
that unbounded enthusiasm Avhich made Prussia rise as one man at the call 
of the fatherland. 

AdmiMblc But patriotic ardour and devotion, however important elements 
military strength, arc not of themselves capable of creating an 
Jun'rd ti.is •' discipline is necessary ; training is required ; previous orga- 
spuit to the liization and .preparation must come to the aid of present courage 
account, and enthusiasm. In these vital particulars, Avilhout Avhich their 
utmost efforts at the moment Avould, in all probability, have proved entirely 
unavailing, Prussia already stood pre-eminent; and the wisdom of her go- 
vernment had provided both the framework in her army, and the practical 
experience among her people, capable of at once turning the Avhole strength 
of the nation to warlike achievement. The admirable system has already been 


(i') Scltopll, X. 193* Hard, xii. 34, 35. 

(2; ‘‘No sooner was the hint’s proclamation 
kno^wi, than every man straighl^vay hastened to 
clap his ‘hcarl^ on his breast ; the next day not a 
single pcrson\vas to be seen in the streets without 
the national symbol. Our colours, indeed, arc not 
brilliant — white and blach ; but the white shall ex- 
press the purity of our cause — the black our mourn- 
ing for the fatlieriand, and our stern determination 
to a^cnge it. AVe shall add red when we return 
Irimnpliant from tlie combat; frofu out of blood and 
death freedom shall grow."— -Vox 11. to FonsxcR, 
^crim, nM March 1813 Fonsren. tOR. 


(3) “ Germany is up ; llic Prussian dagic awakens 
in all hCiUts the great hope of German, at least 
Korlhorn German^ freedom, jMy muse siglis for licr 
fatherland; let me he her worthy disciple. Yes, 
dearest father, I have made up my mind to J)C a sol- 
•dier; I am rendj to castaw’ay the gifts that fortune 
has showered upon me here, to win mjsclf a fa- 
therland, were it with my blood. — ^TiiEODonE Kor- 
3Tta to /tfs Father* F'lenna, iOth March l8l3,— 
thuXche Pandora, 87. ' - 

’(4) Hard. xii. 34, 35j Schoell, x. 193. Corn!. 
Camp, of 1813-14. 
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mcnlioned (1), by 'wluch Ibc Pmssian cabinet, under Ibc direction ot Stem 
and Scharnborst, taught >Msdoro m the salutary school of adversity, though 
restricted bj the treaty of Tilsit to an army of forty-two thousand men, bad 
contrived in reality to have a hundred and twenty thousand on fool,'b) Imul- 
iDg the period of service which each individual was bound to serve to two or 
three years, and maintaining a number of volunteers ready to enter the re- 
gular army on tlic first vacancy, who, though not formally enrolled, were 
already instructed in the rudiments of the military art. Tho)oungmen thus 


habits of the elevated classes who thus, without oxccniion, passed through 

^ 11 1 . . .1 


established, calcuUlcd to awaken the scniimcnt of honour in tho breast of 
the soldier, and make lum consider the loss of it as his greatest humihatiou. 
hot had less care been bestowed upon the mnfennl of the armj than the 
composition and extension of its ranks. By purchases made in Austria, or 
manufactories of their own recently established, they had succeeded m pro- 
curing a hundred and fifty thousand muskets in excellent condition, tho 
ficld-pieccs, which had been alroot entirely lost in the disastrous campaign 
of IStiG, liad been restored by melting down tbo bronze cannon m the for- 
tresses, and replacing them by substitutes of iron; eight fortroscs, still in 
the bands of tho national troops, had been pul in a respectable posture of 
defence, and a tram of field artillery and caissons, adcquaio for a hundred 
and twenty thousand men, was already prepared. Add to this, that the looses 
of the Prussians in the last campaign had been by no means in the same pro- 
portion as those of the trench, or of the contingents of the other German 
states, the snows ofllussia had onlj swallowed up two batteries of horse ar- 
tillery, which Kapokon had accidentally met In Russia; and forced, contrary 
to the treaty, to accompanv lum lo Moscow , and l)'\ork's convention had 
preserved his corps from tUo>o disasters which had proved so fatal lo the 
other divisions of the arm) (2). Thus U was that Prussia, even though re- 
duced to half her former territory and population hj the treaty of Tikit, was 
able to roappcarwith such distinction on the theatre of Furopc and that 
the prev lous w isdom and foresight of her government enabled her to turn 
to sudi marvellous account the present burst of i>alriotio enthusiasm among 
her people. 

S'lviTiiiJi while these ctTorls were made by the Prussian people, in tfio 
fond iiclicf that the jiarl of tbcirpnvpmmcntwas decidedly taken, 

■ ' * I . . ■ . * I . ■ » ■ . I ' ■ • 

■ ' • • I » . : ii ! ■ ■ . I 

of BiKsia. hot that tlic monarcli was ignorant of the spirit whirh perradwl 
his swbjcct«,orftIt less ktenly than m former years the innumerahJelnjurics 
and Insults he had rccrircd from I- ranee; but be liad a serlouf ilrrail of 
TjoUtmg a subsiding treaty of allunce, fur Ibc rupture of which no new 
cause ofadequate m agnitude could be asslgUMj and he was strongly aiiscbrd 
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to that system of temporizing, '^•hich.had so long been the ruling policy of 
Prussia, wliich is, perliaps, necessarily the resort of the weaker slate when 
exposed to collision with the stronger, and which had only heen abandoned, 
on -the eve of the hallle of Jena, to precipitate the state into the abyss of inis- 
F(b. 5 . fortune. His views in the beginning of February were still esscji- 
tially pacific, and were directed to establish Prussia in a slate of armed 
neutrality between France and Russia, on condition that tlic fortresses on the 
Oder should be restored to his arms, and that the former power should wilh- 
drawjls forces behind the Elbe, and the latter behind the Vistula (i). .Such 
a measure would have heen highly advantageous to Napoleon, by enabling 
him to' recall to his standards above fifty thousand veteran troops, now 
blockaded in the fortresses on the Vistula and the Oder, and to recommence 
the contest in Germany, if an accommodation proved impossible, with many 
‘ additional chances in his favour. At the same time Ilardenberg reiterated to 
Saint Marsan, the French ambassador, the most solemn assurances, that “ the 
system of the King had undergone no' alteration ; that no overtures direct or 
indirect had been made to Russia; that he awaited with unequalled anxiety 
a reply from Paris; because, in the present posture of affairs, if the Ihnpcror 
approved the steps he had taken to secure the neutrality of Silesia, and would 
give sonic pecuniary assistance to Prussia, the alliance would be contracted 
more closely than ever; and that nothing but despair would throw him into 
the arms of Russia (2). 

wMici." a" There can be no doubt that these protestations on the part of the 
" poiion re Prussian monarch were sincere, and that it only lay Avith Napoleon, 
advances by giviHg huu sofflc pecuniary assistance, and repaying a portion 
iwia.' of the enormous war contributions, amounting to 94,000,000 of 
francs, (L.o,6b0,000,) wbiebbad been levied on his dominions in the pre- 
ceding campaign, to secure the cabinet of Berlin in the French alliance,- and 
gain an auxiliary force of sixty thousand men to aid. liim in defending the 
course of the Elbe. It was to tlie^e points, and, above all, assistance, in money, 
which, indlie exhausted state of Prussia, rvas an indispensable prcliminai^ 
to any military efforts, that all the exertions of Frederick William were di- 
rected (5). But Napoleon was inexorable. He was firmly convinced that these 
protestations of fidelity on the part of the Prussian monarch, rvere mere 
devices to gain time; that the policy of the court rvas determined, and even, 
that, if it were not, such was the vehemence of the national feeling, that it 
would erelong force the cabinet into the Russian alliance. He deemed it; tberc- 
, fore, useless to dissemble any longer, and told General KTusemark, Avho bad 
been sent from Breslau to couclude tlie negolialion, tlial he was not disposed 
to furnish arms to liis enemies; and that be would give Prussia no pecuniary 
assistance nor relief whatever (4j. This refusal, concurring Avilli an active 


(l) ** A iiclving lias couci-ivcd llie idea ibatnolUing 
would eoniriliulc more powerfully, lo advance llio 
great work of peace tliaii .a truce, in'virluo of which 
the French and Uossian armies sliould muVnaViy re- 
tire to a ccrlaiii distance, and leave the iiiterincdi.alu 
country unoccupied hetween them. AVould the Em- 
peror Napolion be disposed to enter into such .an 
arrangement? AVould he consent to restore the for- 
tresses on the Oder, and that of Dantzic, to the 
Vrussmn troops jointly' with the Saxons, and to re- 
tire his army behind tlie F.lhe, provided tlic Empe- 
ror Alexander withdrew liis beyond liie Vistnia ? 
lliaDEKCcaG'silorc, 15//i F-eicofl/w I8l3.— HAr.DE.v- 
lEr.c, xii. 32. 


•• (') ^‘•■‘'■“fs.an toBerlhicr, IStUFeb. 1813, Fait 
I* 235i and US9. Uardi xii, 32, 


(3) “TcU ihc iimpuror, that, as lt> pecuniary sa- 
crifices, tbey arc no longer in my po\\rr; Init Ihat, 
if he will give me money, 1 can rahe anti arm 
50,000 or 30,000 men for liis scrticc. I am tlic na- 
tural ally of France ; by changing my sybtem of po* 
licy, 1 would only endanger my position, and give 
the F.inperor giouiuls for treating me as an enemy. 
I know \hnv there arc fools who regard France as 
struck down; but 3011 will soon see it present an 
army of 300,000 men as brilliant as the former, I 
will snppoil all ihe sacrifices required of me, to se- 
cure the jirorpcrily antjL future welfare of my family 
and people.’*— -Faedep.icic \\ illiaw’s v ,’ or (/ s , in 
S\iST-M4.RS\rf to Duke or Bassaxo. 12M January 
1813. Fait.-, i, 213. 

(4) “The refusal dti the Fmpcror*s part of any 
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correspondence whicli at flie same period TV’as going on bclnccn Ilardcnberg 
and Kutusoff, after llic arm al of the Emperor Alexander at Kalisch, rclallrc 
to the ncuiralitj of the Prussian states, on which the King was anxiously 
bent, ga\e great additional weight to the numerous parlj in his councilifho 
Feb >8i3 -nere inclined to the Hussian alliance, and at length, with ^cat 
diXGcuJl}, they obtained bis consent, but only the evening before It was 
signed, to ilie Trn vty of Kxusch, thefoiindalion-stonc of that grand aliianc6 
Tvliicb so soomflcr accomplished the overthrow of Nipokon, and deliverance 
of Europe (1) * 

T >-3 j pi B j this Irealj , an alliance olTensts c and defensn c xvas established 

* between the Emperor of Russia and llic King of Prussia, for the 

jfi ch^i prosecution of the war with I ranee, and m order to carrj it on 
■with vigour, It was stipulated that the former should bringa hundred and 
fifty thousand men into the field, the latter eight) thousand, independent of* 
the garrisons of the strong places Kciihcr of the contracting powers was to 
conclude either a peace or a truce without the consent of llic other, they 
were jointly to male clTorts to induce the cabinet of \icnna to join their 
alliance, and to lose no lime in treating with England, m order that Prussia 
' * ’ ’ ’ ’ - * r mpletc 

• ' ID the 

* * ‘ ^ucli 

were the public articles of this important treaty, but the secret conditions 
were still more materia! to the future interests of the Prussian monanJij 
By these, ilic Emperor of Russia engaged neacr to lay down lus arms until 
Prussia was reconstituted, in all respects, statistical, financial, and geogra- 
phical, as It had stood not only anterior to the wnr of 180(1, hut willi such" 
additions (2) especially m the was of uniting the old provinces loSdesia, as 
should give it more consistence, and render it an effectual bulwark of the 
Itiissiao empire • 

u!i lrr“ ^ fcdcnck \\ lUiam, who was only brought to accede lo this Ircily 
Sdo’Vrt b utmost dilTicuUy (5\ was well aware lint his pohticil • 

r*™*”!* ^ csistcncewns Ihcnccforiliwonnd upwilh the success of Russia In 
the German war llis first words, nfter agreeing lo the alliance, V ere— 

“ Henceforth, gentlemen, it is an affair of life and death ” Great pains, ae* ‘ 
cordingly, were taken to conceal the treaty from the knowledge of (he f rcnch 
ambassador, but, notwithstanding every effort, its exisicncesoon transpire 1, 
u>rtti 11 and Alexander hiving amved at Rre-lau from Ka1i<rh in the iniddlo 

of March, the terms of intimacy on which the two monarchs hied could »( 
longer be concealed, and it was Jujtlj thought unnceessarv to dijNem! le anj 
Mm hit longer Two davs afterwards, accordingh, the conclutlnn of tiu 
Irenty was iniimatcd to the french amlassador, *'aint-Marsau, at Ilresfau 
and on the same day to the minister of foreign affain at Pans Shortly be* 
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March II. fore a royal edict had appeared, which declared the conduct of 
Generals D’York and Massenhach entirely free from hlamc in the convenOon 
•with the Russian General Diebitch; and these steps were followed, on the 
March 19/ lOih of the same month,' by. one -more decisive, which pointed to 
' the formidable national Avar AA’liich was about to he raised against the Frcncli 
in Germany.' By this convention, it was stipulated between Russia and 1 1 us- 
1. That they should forthwith issue a proclamation, to announce that 
they had no other object hut. to rescue Germany from the domination of 
France, and to invite all leaser piunces to concur in that great undertaking, 
under pain of losing their states. 2. To establish a Central Council of Admi- 
nistration, composed, of a delegate from each power, in order to govern pro- 
visionally the conquercd. dislricts, and divide the revenue between Russia, 
Prussia, and the Regency of Hanover. 5. To organize all the countries hc- 
tAA’cen Saxony andllolland, with the exception of the possessions of the House 
of Hanover and the'ancient Prussian provinces, into five great sections, each 
.with a civil and military governor at its head. And lastly, to organize in these 
- provinces both an army of the line and a levy en masse . — ^Four 
days afterwards the dissolution of the confederation of the Rhine was an- 
nounced by a proclamation of Prince KutusofT, one of the last acts of his glo- 
rious career; and the Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin gave the first example 
of patriotic devotion, by publicly renouncing his connexion with that league, 
into.which he had been one of the last and most unwilling to enter (1). 

Piogrcs, of When acts of hostility so decisive were in progress on both sides, 
't!ons‘x.c°''‘" and injuries so deep had been inflicted on the one hand, and were 
pnisslaami preparing on the other, it is of liille moment' to recapitulate what 
' Trance. ' ^jjg ostensible grounds of complaint put forth by the respec- 
tive cabinets. These, as usual in diplomatic manifestoes, did not contain the 
real grounds of hostility; inconsiderable causes of dissension Avere put for- 
ward to conceal more serious ones, too deeply fell to be mentioned. Prussia, 
on her, part, independently of the innumerable vcxatiGUS'ahd injuries in- 
flicted on her people since the peace of Tilsit, rested on three' recent grounds 
of complaint: — the refusal by the French government to enter into any ac- 
counting for- the immense furnishings in kind, amounting to 95,000,000 of 
francs, made by her provinces during the last campaign, or admit them as 
articles of charge against the arrears of contributions, or advance any part of 
the pay due by France for the Prussian contingent; — the refusal on their 
part, also, to recognise or sanction, in any form, the neutrality of Silesia, for 
Avhiclv the King of Prussia had so anxiously contended, and Avhich AA'^as esta- 
blished by the convention 24lh February 1812; — and the arbitrary assump- 
tion of command taken oA'er Bulow’s corps, which, AA'ithout the consent of 
me king, had been placed under the orders of Marshal Victor. In reply, the 
French ^vernment, without denying that the accounting for Avhich the ca- 
rnet 01 Berlin contended was Avellfounded in principle, maintained that the 
accoun^ of furnishings, for wdiich they claimed credit, were not accurate 
noi suiHciently vouched; — that the exemption from' the passage of troops, 
A\hich the convention of 24th February 1812, secured for a part of the Sile- 
sian province, could not be construed as importing an entire neutrality; — ■ 
an hat the Prussians had little cause to complain of Bulow’s corps having 
een put under Victor’s orders, Avhen, during the alliance betAvecn the two 
countues, his corps had previously admitted a passage through its ranks to 
le 1 ussian troops on their route to the Oder. On those mutual recrimina- 

(1) Mart. xii. 5Gi. Scliocll, Rccucil, ir, 335. n!st. des Trail, x. 195, l^?. 
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correspondence whicli at flie same period is'as’goins ^>11 belncen Ilardenberg 
and Kutusoff, after ihc arrival of Ihe Emperor Alexander at Kalisdj, rclaJiio 
to ibe neutrality of the Prossian states, on which the King was so' anxiously 
bent, gave great additional weight to the numerous partj m his council who 
r«h n i!,3 were inclined to the Russian alliancej and at length, with §rcn 
difficulty, they obtained his consent, but only tiic evening before it was 
signed, to the Trr wv of IvAtiscn, the foundation-stone of that grand alliance 
avhich so soon after accomplished the ovcrllirow of Napolton, and dcllv crance 
of Europe ()) ' * > 

Tr..t, of By this ireatj , an alliance otTensiv e and defensn e w as establislicd 
' Betw een the Emperor of Russia and' tJic King of Prussia, 'for i!ic 

March! prosecution of the war wiihj'rancc; and m order to carry it on 
■with vigour, itwas stipulated that the former should bring a hundred and 
fifty thousand men into Uie field, the latter ciglily thousand, independent of‘ 
the garrisons of the strong places Neither of the contracting powers was to 
conclude either a peace or a truce without the convent ^ the other; thej 
were jointly to mahe cfTorts to induce the cabinet of ^Jcnna to join their . 

‘ ■ •' . *- • — •' r — *"’■ *' ■*' P'* <c ■> 


mean time, pnv alcly communicated to England, Anstfia, and bw cticn 'vuch 
were the public articles of this important treaty; but the secret condilrons 
were still more material to the future Interests of the Prussian monarchy. 
By these, the Emperor of Russia engaged never to lay down ]i{» arm* tmlil 
Prussia was reconstituted, in ail respects, statistical, financial, and geogra- 
phical, as It had stood not only anterior to the war of )80C, hut with suih* 
add>tions 72 ) especially m tlio way of uniting the old provinces to SiIcslA, as 
should goo it more consistence, and render It an cfTcclual bulwarV of the 
Russian empire. ' 

nmurt® rrcdcncklNilliam, who was only brought to accede to this treaty 

hiawrf, wiiU the utmost difficulty (3), was well aware tint his political 
cxislonccwas ihcncdbrCh wound upwjtli the success of Itiisna m 
the German war. Uts first words, after agreeing to the alliance, were— 
“ llencefoilh, gentlemen, it is an affair of life and death.*’ Croat pains ac- 
cordingly, were taken to conceal the treaty from the know ledge of the french 
ambassador, but, noiw ithstandmg cv cry effort, its existence soon transpired ; 
Mitrh M and Alexander havingarrired at Breslau from Kah'ch in the middle 
of March, the terms of intimacy on which the two monarchs lived could no 
longer be concealed, and it was justly thought imnecc«<ary to dis-emhfe any 
turchic longer. Two days afterwards, aecordinglv, tlie conclusion of the 
treaty was intimated to llic Prcncli amhas'^ador, Saml-Mar«an, at Bie-.lau, 
and on the same day to the minister of foreign affairs at Pans. Shortly be- 
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M-nrchii. fore u Toynl edict had appeared, which declared the conduct of 
Generals B’Vork and Masscnhach entirely free from blame in the convention 
with the Russian General Dichitch; and these stops were followed, on the 
.March i 9 .‘ JOili of tlic samo month,- hy. one move decisive, which pointed to 
ihe formidable national war which was about to he raised against the French 
in Germany. Ry this convention, it was stipulated between Russia and I’nis- 
1 . Thai they should forthwith issue a proclamation, to announce that 
they had no other object but to rescue {icrmany from the domination of 
France, and to invite all lesser princes to concur in that great undertaking, 
under ])ain of losing their statc-s, 2. To establish a Central t.ouncil of Admi- 
nistration, composed of a delegate from each power, in order to govern pro- 
visionally the conquered districts, and divide the revenue between Russia, 
Prussia, and the Regency of Hanover. r>. To organize all the co\intrics be- 
tween Saxony and Holland, with the exception of the possessions of (he Ilonso 
of Hanover and the ancient Prussian provinces, into live great sections, each 
with a civil and military governor at its head. And lastly, to organize in these 
Marches, proviuccs both an army of the line and a levy c/i aif/wc. — Four 
days aherwards the dissolution of the confederation of the Rhine was an- 
nounced hy a proclamation of Prince Kulusofl', one of the last acts of his glo- 
rious career ; and the Duke of .Mecklenburg Schwerin gave the first example 
of patriotic devotion, by publicly renouncing his connexion with that league, 
into.which he had been one of the last and most unwilling to enter (1). 

of H'hen acts of hostility so decisive were in progress on both sides, 
tions lie- and injuries so deep had been inflicted on the one hand, and were 
rn1s,"aami prcpariug Oil tlic ollicr, it is of little moment to recapitulate what 
' were the ostensible grounds of complaint jiut forth hy the respec- 

tive cabinets. These, as usual in diplomatic manifestoes, did not contain the 
real grounds of hostility, inconsiderable c.anses of dissension were put for- 
ward to conceal more serious ones, too deeply fell to ho mentioned. Prussia, 
on her pan, independenily of the inmimcrahlc vcxatif.n« nnd injuries in- 
flicted on her people since the peace of Tilsit, rested on three recent grounds 
of complaint: — the refusal hy the French government to enter into any ac- 
coimling for the immense furnishings in kind, amounting to 03,000,000 of 
francs, made by her provinces during the Iasi campaign, or admit them as 
articles of charge against the arrears of conlrilnilions, or advance any part of 
the pay due by France for (he Prussian contingent; — the refusal on their 
part, also, to recognise or sanction, in any form, the neutrality of Silesia, for 
which the King of Prussia bad so anxiously contended, and which wascsln- 
bjisbed by the convention 2Hli February 'J8J2;— and the arbitrary assump- 
tion of command taken over Rulow’s corps, which, without the consent of 
me king, had been placed under the orders of Marshal Victor. In reply, the 
French ^vernmcni, without denying that the accounting for wliicli the ca- 
binet ol Berlin contended was wcllfoundcd in principle, maintained that the 
ccoun s 0 furnishings, for which they claimed credit, were not nccnralc 
or suflicienlly vouched; that the exemption fromTIie passage of troops, 
Avliich Hie convention of 2flh February 1812, secured for a part of the Silc- 
sian piovincc^ could not he construed as importing an entire neutrality; — 
la the Prussians had little cause to complain of Rulow’s corps having 
een pu under Victor’s orders, when, during the alliance hctwecii the two 
coumnes, his corps had previously admitted a jiassagc llirougli its ranks to 
me imssian troops on their route to thc Odcr. On ilicsc mutual recriniina- 

(l)Matt. XU, 5Gi. Scliocll, Ilecucil, iv. 335. Hist, Ucs Trnil, x, 105, 
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tions, it seems surGcicnt to olxene Ihn the Prussian complaints seem well- 
founded on the first head, and the French on (Iietnolasl; for U is dear that 
the cahmei of Berlin had as Rood caasefor insisting that the enormous requi- 
sitions levied on their people should be taken into account in settling the ar- 
rears of pa^ and war contributions, as that of the Tuilcrie» had for represent- 
ing the passage of the Hussians through Bnlow’s corps as an infrmgcmenl of 
the alliance, and the much sought neutrality of Silcsia as an unwarranted 
extension of the article in iheformcrtreaty, concerning the passage of troops 
through that proimce But it is snperfluous to enter into anj lengthened 
detail on tlie subject, uhen the ostensible grounds of comphint on both sides 
were «o widely dilTcrenl from, and immeasurably inferior to, the ml causes 
of the war Prussia struck for the deliverance of Germany— Prance for the 
preservation of lier European dominioti(l) 

Mr.wnToii ° additional conventions were signed at Kalisch, immediately 
itKaiiich fificr the declaration of war, for the further rcgiihlion of the va«l 
WT * interests of insurgent Germany, with winch the Russian and Prus- 
sian monarch? w ere now charged By the first. Count Kotzebue and Baron 
Stem were appointed members of the administrative council created by the 
convention of Breslau, on the part of Russia, and Schoon andRcdigcr on that 
of Prussia These functionaries were dtrcclcil to proceed forthwith to Dres- 
den, and assume the administration of the whole coinifrics Ij fngon the risht 
hank of the Elbe (2)} while, by the second, mmuie directions were laid down 
for the provisioning, billeting, and marches of the Russian armies, as ionsr as 
they should remain in tlic Prussian lemiorics 
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Tncfforuni Tlic opcp ndlipsinp of Prussia to tlie Pussinu niliauro. nud fiio ad- 
‘JoTiZcc vancc of lltoir uuilod arinios in nil (junrlcrs Iti ilu' shoros of tlio 
KlI)!!, iinfJ imnicdialcly tho olIVcl of rondoiiiiK llio insiirroi'tion imi- 
iMtnr vor<;nl oil itsiialit bank; but .‘^axoiiv was still uiidccidod,aiul Ukiii.kIi 

rranr^. jiic ferment was almost as vobemenl in its provinces as tbo Priis- 

siaii slates, yet no symptom of approbation of it bad yet l>een piven by tbo 
governmenr, and it was xycII known that the vast benefits tbo King bad re- 
ceived from the French Emperor, bad bound him to bis interests by very 
difTcrent bonds from those wbieli retained the other states of the lUienisb 
confederacy in their allegiance. The reputation, however, wliie.h the King of 
Saxony bail Justly aeqiiircd for justice and pioinfy, rendered it of great im- 
portance to obtain the moral weight of his adhesion to the (iermnnie league, 
and his states lay so immediately in the theatre of war between the eonteiuling 
armies, that it was of the last importance loseeiiro without delay the siiji- 
port of ids forces in the field, and the protection of the strong fortresses 
which lie held on the Elbe. The allied sovercigii>;, nceordingly, from the very 
first spared no cfTorls to induce him to join their loagne; but nothing could 
shake the firmness of Frederick Angnstns, and be dcelnred lie would share 
the fortunes of bis benefactor, whatever they might be. ^VIli!{• history must 
remark with admiration the lidclity of this nprigbi monarch to his engage- 
ments (1), which seemed to increase with the ilisasters which had dis-^olved 
those of so many other slates, it must yet lament the unhappy combination 
of circumstances wliioh thus put his private honour at variance with his 
public duty, and rendered it impossible for him to adhere to his engage- 
niciils without sacrificing the interests of his country, 
rail., reef Tlic advance of the lliissiaii troops towards Dresden in the end of 
pi, 7o!;.‘,,r February, rendered it no longer jiossihlcfor the King to remain in 
Saxony, capital; aiul he accordingly ahandoned it on the 2{th Fe- 

bruary, after issuing a proclamation, in which he declared his re.solnlioii 
never to separate his cause from tliai of his tried benefactor and powerful 
April a. ally (2). On the 5)ih April, the King of Prussia addressed a letter to 
the King of Saxony, in which he expressed “ a hope that all the Germnn 
princes will seize with eagerness an opjiorUiniiy which certainly will not 
again present itself, of shaking off the chains of jVance, by which they arc 
fettered, and which have so long plunged tiiesc once flourisiiing countries in 
April ic. misery and ruin.” Frederick Augustus, however, returned for ati- 
SAYcr, that “ he was guided solely by a regard for the good of his dominions, 
and respect for the engagements wliich lie Iiad contracted;” and thencefor- 
ward all negotiations hclwceri the parlies ceased, njid Saxony remained per- 
manciuly attached to the fortunes of Napoleon (Z). 

IlimArntrio ^^'csc negotiations were, they yet yielded in inngni- 

1.5 "“-ludc and interest to those which at the same period took place be- 
tween the cabinets of Sl.-Pcterslnirg, Ucrlin, and Vienna, with a view to 
detach Austria from the Ircnch alliance; and which, in their nllimatc cirecls, 
came to exercise a decisive influence upon the issue of the war. 
luSo”’ T,?*’ readily he believed that the iinjiarallcled disasters of the 
Ausiria MOSCOW Campaign produced as powerful a sensation at Vienna as 
Mosctlw” elsewhere in Europe ; and that the strong parly lliero, who had al- 
icircai. -^^ays i)QQii iiostile to (he French alliance, deemed the lime at last 


(l) Sclioell.x. 109. ProcIain.itloiiofKincofSaxa 
Ibid, p. 200. 

rnniii loour alliance, xve rcel.oii will 

cnnlidcnccon the success whi cl., if our isl.es fo 
F ‘ arc not Iicard, will await us from ll.c aid o 


'our powerful ally, ti.e active ciiccoiir of ll.c confe- 
deralcd princc.s, ii.id tin; approved valour of o.ir 
l>ravc soldiers.” — I'loc/amatinn oj rhcuamci; Au- 
ousTus, I'ch'. 23, 1813- .ScnoiLL, s, 200. 

(3) Schocll, X. 201, 202. 
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arrived when Austriamight regain her Ion provinces, and resumclicr\% opted 
station on llie theatre of Europe The earliest letters of M Otto, the French 
ambassador there, accordingly, after the Moscow catastrophe whs Known, 
contained the most vivid pictures of the vehemence of the public fechng, • 
and of the loud declarations that the power of France was irrecoverably 
broken, that all German) would spccdil) rise to assert its independence, 
and that Austria would descncdJy perish, if, at such a crisis, she so far for- 
got what was due to herself, as the ancient head of the Germanic empire,’ and 
her obvious present interests, as to adhere to the willicring alliance of the 
French Emperor So pow erful and genehl was this fcchng, ibvi it required 
all the firmness of M de Metternich to withstand the torrent, and he w vs ex- 
posed to no small obloquy by attempting to moderate it (1 j But lus line of 
policy from the verj first was decidedly taken Aware that Austria, placed 
midway between the two, had as much to fear from the colossus of Rus- 
sia as lhatof France, lus great object was to improve the present juncture m 
such a way as to make it turn as muclias possible to the advantage of liis own 
coun(rv,and give her the means of maintaining her independence m the 
midst of the terrible contest which was approaching, and wasliKcI) soon to 
shake to its foundation every European monarchy NNilh this view, white he 
protested, with perfect good faith, that Austria would not like part against 
the French empire, that she was sincerely devoted to its interests, vvoiih! not 
open a negotiation with England without Us privity , and would make use of 
4^ „ V. w nV ^ 1 1 1 given her to dictate a general 

Ic no <ccrct of his perftet ac- 
llie Grand Army had under- 
gone, of the vast league, at the head of which Austria, if so disposed, might 
now place herself, and of (lie loud clamour which was now rai<cd by fifty 
millions of men for her to assume that station (2) 
seerttna. qiie mtclligcnco which soon after arrived of tlic defection of 
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peated wars, and constant diminutions of territory, found its finances in the 
most deplorable condition. The intelligence from Prussia, however, and the 
general ferment which it produced throughout Germany, awakened new 
alarms in the breast of the cautious and farseeing Austrian minister, lest the 
Russian influence should be unduly extended during the first transports of 
German deliverance, and the revolutionary spirit revived in Europe in the * 
course of the last throe of 'the struggle for its extinction (1). He deemed it 
most prudent, therefore, to make separate overtures to the cabinet of Lon- 
don, with a view to a general pacification; and although this "was done with 
the knowiedge and approbation of the French ambassador, yet his proposals 
were intended to lay the foundation of separate measures ; while, in order to 
give them the appearance of coming secretly from the Austrian cabinet, he 
sent M. Wessenberg, the agent employed, by the circuitous route of Copen- 
hagen and Goltenhurg, as if by stealth to conceal his motions from the know- 
ledge of the French authorities, though at the same time his w'hole move- 
ments and instructions rvere communicated hy the French ambassador at 
Vienna to Napoleon. Wessenberg w'as the hearer of a letter to Lord Castle- 
reagh, in wiiich the mediation of Austria was proposed to put a period to the 
calamities w'hich desolated Europe; a friendly intervention w’as all that w'as 
yet announced, although ^Austria w'as' underhand arming, and preparing to 
throw her w'eight in the field into the scale against any power which might 
resist her demands. So completely, however, was the double intrigue thus 
carrying on by the imperial cabinet concealed from those not immediately in 
the secret, that Wessenberg Avas arrested by the French authorities at Ham- 
burg, and only allow'cd to proceed on his destination after his papers had 
been examined; a slight w’hich gave great umbrage to the court of Vienna, 
and threw' a sensible chill over the friendly nature of (he relations between 
the tw'o cabinets (2). 

to arm Emperoc of Russia sent a confidential agent, M. 

to I'irp ■ Stakelberg, to Vienna, in order to sound the imperial cabinet on 
lier media- the project of an European alliance against France ; this proceed- 
ing W'as, ostensibly quite secret, while Metternicb, without making 
known their real tenor, ostensibly revealed his whole confidential commu- 
nications to M. Otto, w'ho daily transmitted accounts of them to Paris (5). The 
efforts of Metternicb, however, in all this maze of diplomatic intrigue, of 
which alone he kept the thread, and in which he made all parties believe he 
was confidential w'ith them alone, were uniform and consistent — to increase 
the weight of Austria in the estimation of all the powers, by representing her 
me lation as too important to be rejected, and her aid too pow'crful to he 
wi me . To improve the great advantages, however, w'hich circumstances 
la ins put at his disposal, the Austrian minister added seventy thousand 


nr^nf. Jlcltcrnicl 

W. Ot o. nffords an instance of la.nt I l,av< 
tiflcn directed your attention to, the ermcn fidi 
tlie aiissMiis, and the embarrassing situation 
Mlncb, in consequence, tbc greater pait of severe 
are placed, in respect to tbeir troops and tlicir < 
jects. Metternicb appears to me to lalionr in 
llic apprehension, that the uerection of the Pms 
troops may become the signal of a rei olution 
tonsequenre of ubicb the Russians will profit i 
tbeir ordinaiy^ astuteness by the first impres 
vlncb It may create in Poland and CerinLy 

29 rl' 29 ?"° Fax, 

228? 1S13. Thill, ix. ; 


(3) After lislrnin{j to Slalvclbcry^’sonumcrallon of 
the great advantages gained Jiy Russia, and its dis- 
position to come to the aid of other powers, espe- 
cially Austria, and enable it to recover its Jost 
provinces, 'Wellcrnicli said—** Listen, my dear 
Stakelberg ; you arc like a man who secs the light 
lor the first time, after having been shut tip six 
mouths in a dark room : the radiance of day 
dazzles you. Relieve me, ■v\e see more clearly. Tho 
s;5Sleiu of the Kinperor is innnovahlo : it is to think 
nothing of territorial aggrandizement, which u ould 
be too dearly purchased by the expense of a single 
campaign: be wishes only a general peace, and 
anxiously desires that you should concur in it. — ^ 
Otto to STakot, IS13* 1 
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*« * men from the laTl(l^^ cl»r, or militia, to the regular army ; still Jiold- 
ingouttolhc French ambassador, that the object of the armament >\as ic 
git c such ^ eight Id the Ansinan inlmenhon, as to render finssia timbic to 

■ ' ■ ‘ ' 'f ■ ■ . 


interest, >Thich subsisted bettvecn the ttxo powers , and announced Ins inten- 
tion of sending Prince Schnartzenbe^ to Pans still further to improrc it, 
s\ bile in secret he t, as lending a ready car to the orcrturcs of both Pus'ua and 
Prussia, and maintaininga correspoiidciicc,tcilcdinprofound mj^ieryiSMth 
llardcnberg at Brcalau (2) 

Napoleon, more clcar-sighlcd lhanlils ambassador, >\a5hotallo- 
Fclber satisfied \sitb Ins diplomatic relations at Vienna; and, in 
r »4 .‘tJiTn Pi’^^Jcular,- entertained a not unnatural jealousy of tlic friendly 
mediation of a power nhicli,at the moment it profe>«e<l such cor- 
wi, Tj"* dial feelings of atlachmenl, >\asaddmg seventy thousand men to 
Its troops of the line. Thisfcclmg of unea'^incss was not dimmishcd by (be 
declaration issued by Austria In the middle of Februarj, which announced 
that her inttrNcntion was to be that of an **nrnifrf mediation; ’’and called 
upon ihonalionlo submit to new burdens (©enable (licgovcrnmcnt to main- 
tain that slalioi), and “ transjiort (be war from Its own frontiers” Tlicoml- 
ious nature of llusdecJaratlon was not materially removed by tbo reiterated 
assurances of Mcitcrnich to the Ircncli ambassador, that it was against Bus- 
sn that all these preparations were directed, and that the most earnest desire 
of thecabmetof ^ ienna was to maintain unchanged its amicable relations wilh 
France The Emperor began to cnteriam serious apprehensions that Austria 
was only dissembling to gain time to complete her preparations; that a gocKl 
Undcrst-inding between her and the northern courts was already laying the 
foundation of a more formidable coalition than I- ranee hadjct encountercilj 
and lliai M Otto bad been tlic dupe of the superior finesse and disdniulatwn 
of Mcltornich In order to get to the bottom of the a/Tair, he ricallcd Ol!o, 
and 'cnt Count A'arbonne to Vicniw, to endeavour to j)cnctrate the veal In- 
(enfious of the Austrian cabinet The polished imnncrs and diplomitic ta- 
lents of the new ambassador, were well cakuhted to gain the confidence of 
(he aristocratic circles at tlic imperial capital; but bebmiscifhad a ptf'Cnti- 
mcni that the case was hopeless before hl> arrival, ami «afii, on sctuiig out, 

n wdk Tau *.*' u i M 
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“when Ihe physician pronounces the ease Impclcss, they soml for 
quack (Jj.” 

Au<trh Coimi Narhonne arrived at Vienna on the liiu Mareli. .Seimavt- 
lyinriLs zeiibcrc, on the Austrian side, did not leave that capital till the 



court, yet circumstances ere lonp: occurred, Avhich ilcmonstrntcd hy deeds, 
more truthful than^Yords, that there was a secret understandinp hetnoon 
■March IS iPc cabiiicl of Victina and the allied powers. Intelliaence of li»e. 
treaty of Kalisch hetween Tlussia and Prussia was received about the same 
time; and Mcllcrnich, finding that the league rvas every day heconnug more 
formidable, began to be more independent and resolute in his language ; 
Avliilc the magnitude and energy of his military preparations clearly evinced 
that, incline to what side she might, Austria was resolved to act no subordi- 
nate part in the strife. Those preparations, and the continued retreat of the 
Austrian army in Gallicia, were the resuil of the secret understanding be- 
tween ibe cabinet of Vienna and ibat of Sl.-Pclcrsburg, Avhicb led in llic end 
of March to an accommodation between ibeir respective forces, of 


Mntcli 29. 


\Nducb T^apoleon justly complained as liigbly prejudicial to Ins interests. By 
tins convention it was stipulated, that the Russian corps should push out 
light troops on both flanks of the retreating Austrians ; that the Russian ge- 
neral should denounce the termination of the armislico to their commander,- 
assigningas a pretext the impossibility of leaving on bis own flanks and rear 
• the flame of insurrection, excited by the Polish army, under Prince Ponia- 
towsky; that the Russian corps should then advance with a force' at least 
equal to that of the Austrians, and General Frimont, commanding in the ab- 
sence of Prince SchwaiTzcnbcrg, should retire along the right bank of the 
Vistula. : that as soon as this retreat rvas concluded, a new armistice should 
he agreed to, without any limit in point of lime, to he terminated only on a 
notice of fifteen days, and during which the Austrians should preserve the 
towns of Cracow, Sandomir, and the post of Opalowin, w’ith a ictc-dc-ponl in 
front of each of their respective bridges; and “ that the present transaction 
hetween the two imperial courts shall remam for ever secret, and shall not 
he communicated, by ihe one parly or the other, hut to the King of Prussia 
Aprils. aloneP Shortly after, a convention was concluded hetween llie 
Austrian and Saxon commanders, which provided for the passage of the Saxon 
troops, about five thousand in number, w'hich had fallen hack to the Galliciau 
frontiers with Schwartzenherg’s corps through the imperial territories. The 
laUer convention was immediately and oflicially laid by SchwaiTzcnhcrg at 
1 aiis before the cabinet of St. -Cloud, while the former was religiously pre- 
serred a secret ; but along with the document there Avas presented .the omi- 
Api.i 2f nous declaration — IBs Imperial Majesty regards the present mo- 

ment as that Avhich must decide the fate of Europe, hy fixing that of the in- 
ei mediate powers. Neither France nor Russia run any considerable risk : it 
IS Austria and Prussia which are really endangered. The Emperor of Austria 
W’lll remain faithful to his character ; he will not limit bis proceedings in fa- 
vour of the cause wiiich he feels himself bound to support, that of peace, to 
mere woids; and if the exaggerated ideas w'hicli possibly may arise in some 
0 le coalesced cabinets sliould prevail over the reason and moderation which 
le iimseli will never cease to profess, his Imperial Majesty will, without he- 


(1) Olio to Maret. 201 I. March isiS. Fain.i, 3l|. TWb. ix, 235, 236. Hard. ' 
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sifalion, caUan imposing force into the balance of the pov.tr nhch he may 
regard, 'rntimn respect to,thc immense coraplicatloBS of the moment, as his 
most natural allj fl) ” 

il'S, er itbstandiDg all the pains tv Inch tv ere lal^en to conceal the im* 

convention of Kalisch from the knovtiedge of the Frendi 
•■rt diplomatists, Its effects were loo important to permit it to remain 
long a sccrct;and,inpar{ictiIar,thcconlmuedrctreatofthD Aus- 
trian auxiliary corps under General Fnmont, and conlmuadon of the armis- 
tice hclneen it and the Russians, appeared the more cslraordjmr> to Napo- 
leon, that it occurred at the very time tv hen he himself tvas setting out (or 

. i ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 


able a demand, the more especially as Napoleon hid previously announced, 
that in the beginning of May he tvas to be on the Elbe at the head of three 
Apni 1 hundred thousand men, and had urged the cabinet of ^ icnna to 
second lus operations, by debouching from Bohemia at the head of a hundred 
thousand, and at the same time denouncing tlie armistice, and resuming lios- 
lihliestviihotleaslfifij ‘ ’ • \ — 

foro contented himself « i . ’ • ' • . ■ 

ardent liopes, • * . • • • 

Austria, from her mediatorial attitude, and the geographical situation of her 
empire, could no longer taU part in the war in ihc quality of a mcrclj auxi- 
liary power: and that, in consequence, the stipuhtions rcganhng succour 

J . . . • • »{.♦ »» • •<»•« 1 -I t •/, I. 

♦ .. . t , ’ 5 

measure of war nor of peace. In the former mcw, il is not with an arm) of 
thirty thousand men tliai the rmperor should appear In the field : in Iho 
Jailer, ii would be Jiighly nubccomiDg in a mediating power to he the first to 
revive hostilities The Emperor is thoroughly persuaded, as his msjcstj the 


lo give to itsvvordst(icnccc«sarrstipportOb” 

•\\hHe the cabinet of Vienna, veiling its preparations under the 
"* Specious gmsc of a wish to support w iih effect the pari of a locvlu- 
lor, which was with «fonjc plausibility represented as In a manner 
forced upon it, was ihus gradually but perceptibly extricating itself front 
the restraints of tbc French allianrc, and preparing to appear, at no ihUjiil 
period, with decisive effect on tlic theatre of I uropc, negoiiaiions ofa wore 
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conclusive ciinr.ictor lintllnlcon plnccwiiU tlicconrt of StorKliolni. in 

the first instance, find tnhon the loatl in llicso roniimniieatitni< ; aml evoii S'l 
Dcr. 53 ,ssi:. far h.ick ns the close, of lSli2, nmdc ovtMlurc.5 Avith ;i viev.- in oh- 
laining the more active accession of Sweden (o the enn-^e of tlic confcler.n y, 
on condition ofher obtaining the cc.ssion of Norway , which, since ihc ln^s of 
Finland, had hecoinc almost iudispensahlo to her ONislenceas an iniiepemlciit 
nation. The success of this important negotiation was much f.n-iliialed hy the 
arrogance with which, at the same period, Napoleon eontiniied to tieaiUer- 
nadoltc in his diplomatic intercourse; an .arrogance move snitahlc to the vie- 
J’-n. 7 . lor of \Vngram than the fugitive from lln.ssia. So keenly did the old 
French marshal feci this treatment, That not only did he puhli^h a report hy 
his minister Fngestroom, setting forth the rninoiis conserpienccs to Sweden of 
March the alliance with France ; hut, in the end of March, he addressed a 
letter to Napoleon, ollcring hi.s mediation for the conclusion of a general 
peace, and containing expressions indicating the indignation felt at the un- 
worthy irealmcnl of two lunulro'd Swedish vessels and their crews, captured 
hy France hcforc war had begun hetween the two powcr.s, the crews of which 
AYcrc still detained in prison, while their cargoes had been conliscnled ( 1 ). 

• yir\Ts cf 'j'Pe consent of Denmark to the sacrifice of Norwav, was attempt- 

Dpttmnrk at % r * * % • 

tlih perJo-l cd to he gained hy holding out the prospect of an uidcmnity on the 
side of Germany; and on this condition, it was earnestly j)re.hsed on the cahi- 
. net of Copenhagen to join its forces to those of Ifussia and Drussin. it w.as dilli- 
cult id sec where this indemnity was to he found ; for tlio llanse Towns, which 
lay nearest to the Danisli continental territories, would, on account of their 
coinincrcc, he taken, it was foreseen, under the protection of Groat Hritaiii ; 
AYcslphalia, carved out of (he old provinces of Prussia, was already reclaimed 
hy its sovereign; and Mecklenburg belonged to a prince united hy the tics of 
blood to the imperial house of Russia. In these circumstances, the negotia- 
tion was not likely to lead to any satisfactory issue, though it was jiroscciited 
at Copenhagen >Yilh much carncslncss hy the agcni.s lioih of llie cabinets of 
Sl.-Pelersburg and St.-.Tamc5’s ; and so far did it proceed, that at Iciigih 
Count Mollke and Count Rcrnslorfl’werc sent to Kalisch, with ample powers 
to signify the accession of Denmark to the European alliance, provided the 
fleet taken at Copenhagen, w’ith all the Danish colonics con(|nercd hy the 
English during the war, >Ycrc restored; Hamburg and Luhcck made over to 
them; six hundred thousand pounds paid ns an indemnity for their losses 
during the bombardment of Copenhagen; and all their European possessions, 
particularly Norway, guaranteed to the Danish crown (2), 
o"clro“!iti. Tliese extravagant demands were not calculated to promote the 
conferences, the more especially as they had a tendency to throw' 
a chill oyer the negotiations with Sw eden, wliosc forces, under the 
able direction ofBernadolle, -were much more likely to interpose with clfcct in 
the approaching conflict in the north of Germany. Jt was justly determined, 
therefore, by the British cabinet, that they were altogether inadmissible; 
and, Avilhout attempting the hopeless task of appeasing the resentment, or 
satisfying the demands of the Danish government, diplomatic relations were 

(l) n.ird. xii, .15, ^G. Scliorll, arcucil, 5, 28. sire : liut wlicvc armv? 'I'lin cAVc of iTauct*, 

111 tliat letter Bernadottc .added, relative to llie Italy, and (lerinaiiv no longer .-.vivt. Tliere lie 
I'loseou- caiiipaign : “ From tlie inomcnl that your without seimlinre the remains of tliose hr.ive men 
majesty idungcd into the interior of that empire, who saved Fr.ince at Fieurus, oho jonqiiered in 
the issiie eould not he donhlful; the Kmperor Italy, survived the hiirniiig cliimiie of IlgypI, and 

Aicxamlcr and lung of So cdcii foresaw, in the end clniiiird victoiy to the Imperial staiidnnls at 
01 August, Its immense results; all the military Slaren-o, Austerlitz, Jena, and Fricdland .” — See 
comhinutions aimounccd that your majesty would . t/ic Letter in ScaoEim’s Heciieit) i, 28. 

0 made prisoner, You have escaped that danger, ( 2 ) Hard. .’tii. 07, 08. 
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more closely dra\\-n •wilh Ihe court of StocUiolm. They Icrminaicd in a trcatr, 
hy which the accession of Sweden to the Grand Alliance was openly secured! 

^ By it Sw eden engaged to employ an auxiliary corps of Jln'riy ilionsand men! 
to be placed, wrilh tho forces of Russia, in the north of Germany, under the 
command of the Prince Royal of Sweden ; wlnlo England promised to cede 
Guadaloupo to Sweden, and grant her a subsidy of a million a-ycar, payable 
monthly; and received in return a promise, that for twenty }carsthe British 
merchants should en]oy the right of an entrepot in the harbours of Gotten- , 
• berg; Carlsham, and Stralsund. Tho c^^ion of Norway to Sweden was not 
openly recognised in this treaty, hut it wasjndircclly sanctioned by a clause, 

In which, on the narratire that thcciistin? engagements between J{ns«ia and ' 
Sweden had been communicated to the Rniish go^crnmcnt, provided that 
England ‘‘not only should oppose no obstacle to tlic perpetual annc'calion , 
of Norway to Sweden, but should facililale In that respect the views of the 


to join the alliance, on terms consistent wjib the existing CDgagcrocnls bc- 
tweeu the courts of St -Petersburg and SlocUiolm, and that in the proposed 
junction every possible regard should be paid to the happiness and hbert) of 
The people of Norway (1)." 

. After this overt act of hostility, or rather of padficspohalion, had 

^I}(aa*rk i f * <•— ,♦ «/, )>a rTnAAlt*!! lJil| IVnitiarl «,■»« 

tatlietide ' , * ■■ i 

o{^*Foliee ',■ • >' *lil 

pow ers ; ■ ' • . • • • . • ■ • r 

arrayed r. i * I. •• 

relations with the hordiern powers, and promised to furnish lwcnty-/hc- 
thousand men to aid their armies, while at the same time it was secretly ne- 
gotiating with tiic French the means of delivering to them Hamburg. Hut 
Russia could not promise tlicni any adcituatc compensation for the loss of 
Norway; and although Sweden offered to rchnijuisli all eJuws on ihai king- 
dom, provided she w ere secured In the hishopric of Dronihcim, yet the Pamsh 
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head of the army on the Oder, in January, had sufficiently evinced his dispo- 
sition, if he could find an opportunity, of making his peace with the Allies, 
lent a willing ear to the insinuations of the cabinet of Vienna — “ that now Avas 
the time, by declaring himself openly, to secure his throne on a solid foun- 
Apr.i 2 . dation ; but, desirous of saving that of Napoleon, he wrote early in 
April to the Emperor, urging him in the name of humanity, and from' a duo 
regard to his own safety and glory, to put a period to a war, disastrous at 
once to France and Europe, and particularly ruinous to Naples, where the 
Carbonari, instigated by the English, were perpetually on the verge of 
revolt.” Neither this letter, nor others which he wrote at the same period 
to Marie-Louise, met with any answer; hut Murat, still uncertain of the 
line which the cabinet of Vienna Avere to adopt, and desirous of seeing the 
issue of the approaching campaign, before he took a decided part', deemed it 
prudent in the mean time to adhere to the French alliance, though the seeds 
of distrust were irrevocably sown between him and his imperial brother-in- 
law (4). 

Energetic yVhile Europe, shaken to its centre by the dreadful catastrophe 
p™ss!i“n“ of the Moscow campaign, was thus breaking up into new alliances, 
the and separate interests were beginning to alienate from each other 
the members of the great Avar confederacy, which had sprung from the mili- 
tary triumphs of the French Revolution, Prussia, which, placed in the front 
of the battle, had both drawn the SAVord and thrown aw'ay the scabbard, was 
straining every nerve to augment her military force. Already a proclamation 
March ig. from Prlncc Kutusoff had announced the dissolution of the con- 
federacy of the Rhine, and called upon all the members of it to join in the 
great league formed for the deliverance of Germany (2). To increase the ge- 
neral ferA'Our, Frederick ^Villiam at the same time instituted a new order, 
March 12. Called that of the Iron Cross, to reward his subjects for the sacri- 
fices which they were called on to make in behalf of their country ; and in- 
vited all classes- to pour their gold and silver ornaments into the public 
treasury, Avhere they would receive iron ones, fashioned in the same form, 
to preserve in their families — a monument at once of past Avealth and suc- 
ApuiG. ceeding patriotism: and shortly afterAvards a proclamation Avas 
issued to the former subjects of Prussia, who had been .Avrested from her 
by the treaty of Tilsit, inviting them to take up arms for the independence 
of Germany ; and that proclamation, secretly circulated by the members of 
the Tugendbund, Avas receiA^ed Avith avidity, and read with transport. The 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia immediately appeared in public, 
decorated Avith the new order, which- Avas placed on the breast of the former 
beside the medal of 1812. The scholars of the universities, the professors, the 
burghers, alike took up arms ; the cares of interest, the pursuits of science, 
the labours of education, were forgotten. Art was turned only to warlike 
preparation ; genius to fanning the uniA'ersal ardour : industry to forging the 
imi)lemcnts of destruction. Korner gave vent to the general enthusiasm in 
strains of immortal verse, which AA'cre repeated by thousands and tens of 
thousands as they joyously marched to the points of rendezvous ; Avhile the 
AYomen uniA crsally sent their precious ornaments to the public treasury, and 
rccciA'cd in return similar bijoux, beautifully Avorked in bronze, AA’hich soon 


( 1 ) llard. j-li 78, S3. 

(a) •' Ibc mono of Alc-talulcr and rrcdcrick is, 
• Honour and our countrj'.’ Uverj’ German -worlliy 
of tUe inme slionld iinilc witli us, aud second with 
Ids litood, and his whole worldly goods, the efforts 
making for the liberation of Germany. Iltcrj' one 


who shall prove himself a traitor to the cause of the 
fatherland, deserves to he anuiliilated by the force 
of public opinion, and the pouer of the arms taken 
up in its holy cause.” — Pr.oci.isiATlo>, 19(/i iflarch 

tStSi lUao. xii, dl, 
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decorated Iheir bosoms, bearing the simple inscription,— “I jarc gold for 
iron, 1815.” In a short lime none hut old men and boj sat ere lobeiiiolin the 
streets ; not an ornament, but those^of iron, n ere to be seen cnlicr in dre» 
or in the shops. Thence has arisen the famous order of the Iron Cross in 
•Prussia, and the beautiful, Berlin bronze ornaments, so Vicll-knoftn and 
bighly prized in erery country of Europe. It must be confessed that chiialrj 
cannot boa^st of a nobler fountain of honour, nor fashion of a more louehio" 
memorial of virtue (f). ' ‘ ° 

Fermentit As loog as tlic Frcncb troops maintained their footing on the left 
iFftVttnkor bankofthc Elbe, the general fermentation there ivas hmiiedtoa 
theEib.. sort of passiie resistance, \\hicli neierlheless proud extremely 
embarrassing to tlie French authont*— '*‘‘-7 ’ • t . ' . . 

arms, or fesisi their present sovcrc , • 1 ■ , . 

avoid their exactions. The 'peasants ‘ ; ; . . 

tion;and notafew upon'jvbom llie ■ . ■ ■ ■ . 

devious wajs, crossed the Elbe, am ; ‘ ' 

_^'\Vhcn the Allies, however, liad passed that river, andllic^^continueJ advance 
of theHussrans inspired general confidence in the firmness and conslancj of 
the Emperor Alexander, these feelings could no longer be’supprcsscd. Insur- 
rections ensued m many places, particularly Bremen, and various parts of 
AVesiphaliaj and the light bodies of Jlusaian 'horse who traversed the sandy 
plains of ^’o^thcrn Germany were swelled by crowds of volunteers, vvlio fol- 
lowed their standards, and greatly augmented the Pru 5 »iat> ranks. At, the 
same lime,' the olTiccrs of the states .in the Rhenish* confederacy, who had 
been inade prisoners in tlic Moscow* campaign, with tlic cou>eni of llie go- 
vfirnracnttifSt.-rctcrsburg, formed themselves into 0 legion; declared Iral- 
to^to his coufitry every German who should bear arms against his brethren; 
and bound themselves byasolcoiu oath to combat Aapoliion, tveu’ unio 
death. The Tugendbund • ' *1 v ' ' 

tions of which were so cxtc : ' ' 

• ! . , * * . • . and Inspired 

.N ^ d have found 

in its impassioned bands Uic rcadj elements of rev oluhonarj ^elevation ; but 


flood agjuist the enemies of the slate (2). 
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Formation Tlic wisdoiR Olid forcsiglit of the Prussian govcrnmenl turned to 
Landwoiir tliG vcry bcst account this astonishing outburst of national enthu- 
st"nn""n' It was not sutTcred to evaporate, as in Spain, in detached 

iwia.'" efforts, or ill-directed expeditions ; undisciplined courage ^Yas not, 
as there, brought up to he slaughtered by experienced prowess; ages of cor- 
ruption had not paralyzed years of enthusiasin. Previous preparation, pro- 
phetic wisdom, had prepared the fit channels for the national fervour. In 
addition to the great augmentation made to the regular army by the decrees 
- of the 9th and 12th February, already mentioned (1), still more decisive 
measures were taken, as soon as the alliance with Russia was resolved on, to- 
draw forth the whole military power of the state. By a royal decree of the 
14th and 19th March, the Laxdwehr and Laxdstuum were everywhere called 
out; the former being a sort of militia, which was for the time put on per- 
i 2 tii and igiii. maiicnt duty, andsoon hccatncnearly equal to the regular soldiers; 
the latter, a levy cn masse of the whole male population capable of bearing 
arms. The former speedily produced a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
who did good service, not only in recruiting the ranks of the regular army, 
hutby relieving them of the duty of blockading fortresses, watching prisoners, 
and guarding convoys, which otherwise might have occasioned a serious di- 
minution in the forces Avhich they couldbringinto the field against the enemy. 
This body was, in a peculiar manner, serviceable to Prussia, in consequence 
of the number of her important fortresses which still remained in the bands 
of the French. By its means, with the aid of a comparatively small body of 
Russians, a hundred thousand Prussian Jandwehr kept seventy thousand 
French veterans blockaded and useless in the fortresses on the Vistula and the 
Oder. An animated proclamation by the King, on the Ifith March, roused*lo 
the highest degree the military spirit of his people. “ Victory,” said Frede- 
rick William, “ comes from God. Shotv yourselves worthy of Ills protection, 
by your discipline and the exemplary discharge of your duties. Let courage, 
patience, fidelity, and discipline ever distinguish you. Imitate the example 
' of, your ancestors; show yourselves worthy of them, and think of your poste- 
rity. Rewards are secured for those who distinguish themselves ; shame and 
punishment await him who neglects bis duty. Your king will never quit 
you; the princes of his house will be with him, and combat in the midst of 
your ranks : the whole nation will join in your efforts. We have for an ally 
a brave people, who have achieved their independence by their valour, and 
have now come to give it to you. They had confidence in their sovereign — 
in his just cause, in bis power — and God gave them victory.' Imitate them ; 
for we also combat for liberty and our country. Trust in God — courage and 
patriotism are inscribed on our banners (2).” 

Positionsor Encouraged by so many concurrent circumstances, which facili- 
on the Elbe tated their progress and promised tliem support, the Russian and 
Russians Prussian generals soon deemed it safe to cross the Elbe. The posi- 
crossed It. tions which the French army occupied along the course of that ri- 
Aer, from Dresden to Hamburg, were as follow — ^Davoust, Avith the II th 
corps, occupied Dessau, and the adjoining banks of the Elbe from thence to 
Torgau ; Victor, Aviththe 2d corps, lay J)etAYecn the Elbe and the Saale ; Gre- 
nier, with his as yet untouched Italians, Avas a little in the rear at Ilallc ; avIuTc 
Rcgnier,AA'ith the remains of the Saxons and Durullc’s division, occupied the 
important post of Dresden, and stretched to the foot of the Bohemian moun- 
tains; the extreme left Aving, under Vandamme, AA'ith its headquarters at Brc- 


(l) Ante, is. 56. 
IX. 


(2) Scliocll) Uccucilj iv. 023. U 
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rneti,siiU (jccupied Hamburg and tbe’moutb ofilicElbe. Tbecarbcsi mn- 
Ji'cements from Fr/incc, under lawfwmn, drann {tom the first Ikih of (he 
National Guards, tvicnty-four thonsand strong, arrived at iJagdebure in the 
M.r.h ,5 end ofSIarch, and raised llie centre of tbc arm), ffrouped around 
tiial fortress, to nearlj fifty thousand combatants; ^^blle twenty thousand 
•were m the neighbourhood of Dresden, and Gfiecn thousand on thel/»ier 
. Elbe. In addition to tlicsc imposing forces, Ney audlilarmont cacli comwanded 
a corps of resene, which’ was forming on the Illnnc (t), and nerlrand’s'convs ' 
was in tnarchfrom Italy by the route of the Tirol, its leading columns haring > 
already reached Augsburg in the Itavariao plains.* 
fK!^b”r Forces, important from their numerical amount, though far 
rrtwb reraoA ed from the theatre of action, and confined in strofigholds 
fot>lr*huie IjiJlc to the issue of the conllicl, still 
V, K‘' “mf ‘0 Fjrance, m the fortresses on the \ istula and the Oder. > 

olf Their nutiiber m all was hlllc short of setcnlj thousand : five- *> 
atid'thirty thousand ncrc shut up in Danlzic alone; and those m Thorn ' 
irA.n „ ind Graudeuiz. on the \istula: and in Spandau, Stettm* 

.■ . - con. 

• •reels 

. i • ■ ■ . , . ■ . fluly 

• • • .• * *. chrs 

the seeds of conlagion and morlalilj, more lorrjule than lue swwu of the'* 
enemy. The garrison of Dantzic, composed of the wrerk of ahorc a hundred 
regiments, of iWo-and-mcnty different nations, was in«»ch n Hale of moral 
and physical debility, that, notniilistindingits imposing numerical amount, 
it dould not perform anj mdifari opcraiion svithout ft« «a?N;'and all (ho 
olh« garrisons ncro in a similar condition. Tjplms fever, ihenclhkftoon 
and Inranable attendant on human suffering, soon began to make frighifut 
ravaacs in the ranks ; and such was (he fatigue of the soldiers, that tfiotigh 

* .. ''""'kindjin 
0 repoic. 

• the allied 
ccdilicin 

to sitrrcndcr; a iiofiil monument at oiiic oi me ijujijj . .mi... . apolcon’s 
ambition occasioned among Ids subjects, and of the extraordinary inagnlinilc 
of the calamities consequent on liis licddsirong mih(ar) policy, which had 
thus severed from him sohrge aporllonof his followcri, when every s^bre 
and bayonet was required on the hanksotilict\he(2). 

The positions and forccsof the Alh« at (hispcrloiluoreasfollon. 

In Silesia, twcniy-fivc thoU 5 andl*rovMan regular troops, fomprising 
r,.' .1 I’ ir,.,» ..1.^1 1 Art., rollectcil under the com- 
■, » I ■ . ■ ■ • ■ ■ • ; « . « s ■ m to the 
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Iwituesl of the Moscow campalsn, cncuml»erctl Its ranks, w tint 
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. 'field. In addition to tliiSj.tlierc -were thirty-five tliousand men in such a Stale 
of forwardness in the rear, as to he able to blockade the fortresses on the 
Oder still in the hands of the enemy, or to act as a reserve to the armies in 
the field; and this body was constantly' receiving accessions offorcefrom the 
new levies, both of the line and the landwchr, which were in progress in 
every part of the kingdom (1); so that, when hostilities commenced in the 
beginning of May, Prussia would bring an accession of at'lcast eighty thousand 
•well disciplined troops to the iVussian standard, and thisforce, if the campaign 
lasted a few months longer, might be expected to be raised to a liundrcd and 
fifty thousand. ' , ' 

i-orcrsnJd Tlic Russiau armies at this period, from theeneef of the great 
of levies and unbounded enthusiasm of -1812, v.’cre innch more con- 
sia'ns. siderablc; but the battles and hardships of its' dreadful campaign 
had thinned the ranks of the veteran soldiers, and the new levies, how cxlen- 
' sive soever, Avere in great part drawn from provinces so remote, that they 
could not be expected to make their appearance on the Ihcatro of war till a 
very late period of the campaign. At .the advanced posts in Germany, there- 
fore, Avhere the contest was to commence, their forces were by no means great ; 
and, such as they Averc, scattered over an innnensc extent of country. Count 
Wittgenstein himself Avas at the head of thirty-six thousand men, bclAVcen 
Berlin and Magdeburg, Avhile thirty-three thousand more, under the com- 
mand of Tettenborn, Czhernicheir, Woronzoll', and Milaradowitch, Averc scat- 
tered in detached parlies along the course of the Elbe, from the neighbour- 
hood of Dresden to the environs of Magdeburg. TAventy thousand more, under 
Barclay dc Tolly, Avere engaged in the blockade of Dantzic, Zamosc, and 
Thom, on the Vistula; and a great reserve, seventy thousand strong, aa’os 
formingin Poland, under the.ordcrs of Sacken ; but they Avere still fardistant, 
and could not possibly reach the banks of the Elbe before the end of .luly. 
Thus, seventy thousand Russians Avere the' very utmost that could lie relied 
on for immediate operations in Saxony; and if to them Ave add fifty thousand 
Prussians, the Avhole allied force might be one hundred and lAventy thousand 
strong (2); but as thirty thousand Avould be required to blockade the impor- 
tant fortresses of Magdeburg, Wittenburg, Torgau, and Kocnigstein,'on the 
Elbe, it AA'as doubtful Avhether more than ninety thousand could be relied oil 
for offensive operations on the Saxon plains. 

Occtip-ition The first bloAV of importance in tliis memorable campaign Avas 
bwi°by struck in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. The fermentation in 
the Allies • that important mercantile emporium had been very great during 
the Avhole Russian retreat; and it Avas only by extraordinary rigour and vigi- 
lance that General Cara Sl.-Gyr, A\ho commanded the French garrison, three 
thousand strong', had been able to maintain his authority amidst a hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, all but insurgent, by Avhoni lie Avas surrounded. 
After Wittgenstein, howcA^er, had established himself in Berlin, Tettenborn, 
an active and indefatigable pafiizan, Avas detached toAVards the lower Elbe 
with three thousand foot and three thousand Cossacks ; and at his approach, 
March ii. Gcncral Morand, Avho was stationed at Neustadl, retired loAvards. 
util, Hamburg, which latter low'u Avas evacuated by the Avholc French 
, 18111. ; forces on the day folloAving. On the f 8th, Tettenborn, at the head 

of the advanced guard of his indefatigable Cossacks, approached the tOAvn 
amidst the acclamations and astonishment of a countless multitude of spcc- 


(2) Precis dc la Giierrc/ 
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fturch 19 ^ere Jhus gl/ding anaj from the grasp of IN jpolton-~bof<i parties, 
Iiaving to a certain degree concentrated ihcir forces, Mere preparing to sinke 
redoubtable blonS on the plains of Saxony, In the end of Marcli, NNitfgen- 
slcm broke up from Berlin ami moved towards the Elbe in inp columns, one, 
under himself jq person, direclin’gils steps towards IN /ttenb'crg—tlie other, 
under Bulow, advancing towards Dessau; at the same time Borstcl, ^ulIl 
fifteen thousand Prussians, formed the blockade of Magdeburg; and Bluchcr 
amnVinzingerode, with the army of Silc<ia, t\\cnty-fi\c thousand strong, 
and ten thousand Russians, adianccd fowards Dresden /rom the side of 
Brcslali. The King of Saxony, m no condition to* >Mlhstand forces so conside- 
rable, cnlcred inlo*a convention for the ctacuaiion of his capital; ani\Da- 
Vousl, who c 1 iin* tA jii(> errat 

grief of the 1 ' • • . • . ■ ‘ ■ i 

retired nitli ■ • 1 * 

Allies entered with drums beating and colours 11} ing, amidst tliccntimsiasuc 
w.rehic acclamations of an immcnsecrowd of spectators; for though the 
court of Dresden remained faithful toils cDgagcmcnts with Aapohon, the 
Saxon people, who had sulfiAcd immcnscl) from the long-conlmucd pre- 
. , •} « •- — .-o»^‘‘t"’''«iunanimousl} rangedon 

I ^ / m Germany for the do- 


lts place as 


NNitigenstcin’s approach to the Line was preceded by numerous 
}i«m 4’5 proclamations, in winch be called on the Saxons |o join the great 
th«cibF effort now making for the freedom of Germany. Thotoncoftiuse 
popular addresses IS well worthy ofaiicniion; they show how completely iho 
pnncijiles of the contest had changed sides, how thoroughly military despo- 


(1) l«3tl i> SiinJ Ipp 5a, 1 Ann Rfj |Si 3. 115 >it'. H Co"! »iU 51 SJ. •. 

(3) Tbe nufiurj itore» Uud<4 rtfwu Jtwb la JUj JS'S, ISU. Jo • »r«u*r» * 
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tism liafl engrafted itself on democratic ambition, .and that the French Revo- 
lution was henceforward to be combated, in a great measnre, with its ovt'n 
weapons (1). They produced an extraordinary impression in the Saxon pro- 
vinces. In proportion as the French troops evacuated the villages, they in- 
stantly rose and joined the invaders; every w'here the Tugendbund had in 
secret paved the Avay for their reception : and almost before the banners of 
Napoleon were out of sight, the landwehr and thelandsturm were organized, 
and a fearful patriotic warfare was springing out of the sufferings and indig- 
nation of the people. If the French columns remeasured their stepsj or the 
chances of war again threw the insurgent villages into the hands of the 
enemy, the inhabitants fled at their approach ; the flour and grain were des- 
troyed ; barrels of every sort of liquor pierced and run out ; the mills and 
boats burned and scuttled; and the proclamations of the allied sovereigns 
met with as ready obedience in the territories of the princes of the Rhenish 
confederacy as in their own dominions (2). 

coyniat of Prcvious to finally withdrawing across "the Elbe, Eugene, in order 
!lmf rc™Mt to oblige the enemy to concentrate his forces, that he might thus 
acro"s°tho obtaiu an accurate idea of their amount, took post at Mockern, a 
riiio. ^ little in front of Magdeburg, and there stood firm. ^Yittgenslein ac- 
cordingly collected his troops,, and, on the 4th April, attacked the French 
with great vigour between Mockern and Leitzkau. It was rather an aflair of 
advanced posts than a regular battle; for no sooner were the French tirail- 
leurs, who as usual behaved with the greatest gallantry, driven in, than the ' 
main body of their army began to retire. In this movement, however, they 
Apia 4. felt severely the superiority of the allied horse; two French regi- 
ments of lancers, who strove to protect the retreat, were thrown into confu- 
sion, and for the most part made prisoners ; and it was only by the fortunate 
occurrence of nightfall that a total rout was prevented, and the troops suc- 
Apni 5. ceeded in making, good their way to Magdeburg. Next day Witt- 
genstein continued the pursuit, and leaving Bulow’s corps to blockade that 
fortress, and Kleist with his Prussians before Wittenburg, look post himself 
April 7 . at Dessau. Meanwhile Winzingerode, having merely passed through 

Dresden, pushed on to Halle, which he occupied in strength; upon which 
Eugene, to preserve his communications with Frankfort and the great road 
to the Rhine, concentrated his troops on the Upper Saale, leaving only a por- 
tion of his army at Magdeburg. The conduct of General Thielraan, who com- 
manded the Saxon garrison of Torgau, was at this period the subject of great 
anxiety. Distracted between duty to his sovereign and to his country, he did 
not openly join the Allies, but refused to admit Regnier with a French gar- 
rison, sent to replace him, and waited behind his formidable ramparts for the 
instruction of ulterior events. But, though the line of the Elbe -was broken 
^ extremities, at Dresden and Hamburg, and doubt existed as 
0 1 C iidehty of the Saxon garrisons, Eugene boldly maintained his ground 


(1) “ oermnns,” said he, •• %vc open to jou ih. 
Prussian ranks : you will there find the son of tin 
lahourer placed hesidc the son of the prince : al 
distinction of rank is effaced in these great idcas- 
tho king, lihorly, honour, country! Amongst u 
there is no distinclion hut tint of talent, .and of th 
ardour with which we flj to coinhat fertile commni 
cause, kiherty or death 1 These are the ralhin 
vords ofthcsoldiers of I'redcrick W'illiam. .S.iVous 
ticriinin! J roin the great er.i of 1812, our gcncalo 
gicat trees will count for nothing; the exploits o 
our ancestor arc effaced ].y the degradation o 
their descendants. The regeneration orGcnnim; 


can atone produce new noble families, and restore 
their lustre to those which before were illustrions. 
He who is not for liberty is against it; choose be- 
tween our fraternal embrace and the point of our 
victorious swords. Rise, Saxons! Free your king 
from his fetters ; exlcnninatc the stranger from llib 
land ; and maj jou soon have a free king, and may 
he reign over a free people! ” — Wittoekstein /o 
the Saxos s, 23d and 30lh March 1813 SenoExx, 
Jlccueil, i. 352 and 357. ' 

(2) Fain, 1. 107, 108. Schocll, Rccucil, i. 352 , 
357. 
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tli« Arm/ pressed, was tlie prospect of being speedily joined by the f raperor, 
and the powerful reinforcements nbichhc was bringing up from the lUiine. 
In efTect, Napoleon, who in his address to the legislative body on the 25J 
1 larch, had announced his speedy departure for the army, had recently com- 
pleted all the anrangemen ts requisite before setting on t for the theatre of war. 
jurch So Letters patent w ere addressed to the Empress, conferring on her the 

office and dignity of Regent, with the seat of president of the council of slate, 
and the pow cr of pardon conseqnent on that cxalted/tation; but without the 
right of sanctioning any decree of the senate, or proclaiming any law. On the 
same day, she was invested with the elevated office w ith great pomp, and re- 
ceived the homage of the principal dignitaries of the empire. It was Napo- 
lilon's intention to have set out immediately after this imposing ceremony; 
but the importance of the negotiation with Austria, and the incomplete slate, 
of the preparations on the R 
April i4 fortnight longer. 

Empress and King o{Romc,and setouiiui tuu uiiini.; hummo ].w... , 

thus explained his views of (he approaching campaign to fhcAustrian am- 
hissidor. Prince Schwarttenberg,— “1 set out, aptl I will send orders to 


Europe (2j,” 

Arrt,.(«ri NapoWon arrived at Wayence at midnight on tholClh, and rp- 

l^ipaltan it “ •» I Will ,t>v« 

to all the subordinate authorities by whom liewas surrounutu. .u.*.,. 
cations of the fortress were repaired wilhcxtraordinary>lgour during the 
whole of April, and crowds of labourers from the whole neighbourhood col- 
lected for that purpose : those from the Ml Jxioh of the Rhino rorrlmJ pay; 

' -..ii.Tn* Great, however, as were the 

•speclahJe posture of defence, 

\ at the same time going on to 
collect and forward troops to rcmtorce me uiiny. The accounts from Thu- 
ringia and the banls of the Saalc were daily becoming more alarming : the 
Elbe had been crossed at many points; the enemj’s light troops were ad- 
vancing fn all directions; Ixipsic and Nurcmlurg were In their hands; Ir- 
fiirlh itself was menaced; terror, the forerunner of disaster, had already 
s.i-Aiifht in imagination the Russians down to the Rliinc. Nor was the jtohti- 
• • • *•' — -’A— jouhtful, 

■ ■ to restore 

Silc!iatothcinipcmiin.»ii,uJu.Hi i i 

consent to no aggraodizcmenl at the expense of IVusda ; wbiJc the hln, ei 
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Saxony, distracted between a conscientious regard to liis engagements, and 
the daily increasing entlinsiasm of his subjects and troops to the allied cause, 
had recently repaired to Prague, where there was every reason to apprehend 
that his policy would be determined by that of the cabinet of Vienna (f ). 

Knpoiion-s jn tlicso ccilical circumstances, whra every day and hour was not 
, nugtncnt Ills only of importance to withstand the allied forces actually in the 
(here* field, but to prevent the accession of new and still more formidable 
powers to their league, the energy of Napoleon seemed to rise with the diffi- 
culties against which he had to contend, and to acquire an almost superna- 
tural degree of vigour. In every direction officers were dispatched to hasten 
the march, and collect the still unformed bodies of the conscripts, who, before 
they were well able to handle their muskets,, were hurried olf to the Rhine ; 

. while the Emperor, seated on the bridge of Mayence, seemed to count the 
numbers of even the smallest bodies of men who were passed over, and en- 
deavoured to inspire the young novices in arms with a portion of liis own 
ardent and unconquerable spirit. But this searching inspection demonstrated 
how much was yet to be done to restore the efficiency of the French military 
establishment, and told but too clearly that tbe Grand Army had irrevocably 
sunk amidst the disasters of Russia. Notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts to augment that important branch of the service, the number of ca- 
S'alry which crossed by the bridge of Mayence had not yet exceeded four thou- 
sand; and when it was recollected how completely the ranks of horse had 
been swept away during the Moscow campaign, and how powerful the Allies 
were in that arm, this circumstance afforded a melancholy presage as to the 
issue of the contest which was impending. Nor was the condition of the 
greater part of the infantry and artillery more encouraging. Though strong 
in numbers, and animated with courage, they were weak in all the other, 
qualities which constitute the strength of an army. The youths who had 
been torn from their homes to recruit the armies, hurried forward to the 
frontier by forced marches which surpassed their strength, and emaciated ])y 
scanty and unwholesome food which they had received on the way, present- 
ed in great part the most miserable aspect; and before they ever saw the 
enemy, their ranks exhibited nearly as woful an appearance as those of the 
veterans who had survived the horrors of the Moscow campaign. The “ uni- 
formity of ills,” so well known in armies, and of such sinister presage when 
not surmounted by extraordinary mental vigour, or a sudden tide of success, 
was already visible; and though the patriotic ardour of the young conscripts 
carried them in a surprising manner through their difficulties, and they 
evinced extraordinary enthusiasm when passing the Emperor, yet it was but 
too evident that they were unequal to the fatigues of the approaching cam- 
paign; and that, though they might possibly prove victorious in regular 
battles, they would melt away under the efiects of dripping bivouacs, or the 
horrors of military hospitals (2). 

iJSfi o°f"his condition of the cavalry and artillery, with the exception of 

ca\alry and that of the guard, was still more deplorable. The unfortunate qua- 

ariiiirry. drupeds wliicli wcrc harnessed to the guns, or placed beneath the 
unskilled riders who had been pressed into the ranks, felt none of the enthu- 
^asm which supported the human conscripts; and the accumulated evils of 
foiced marches, bad provender, and cold beds on the ground, fell upon them 
with unmitigated severity. So strongly had the evils of a long line of detach- 

(I) Odd, i, 27. Thib. ix,254, Sthocll, x. 2l2, ( 2 ) Odd, i. J7. iS. Wmoia ccuUiro, 30 

Scbodl, Rgcueil, ii. 300. 
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• lc3, and columns close to 

• spread the columns over 

• intry, arlillerj , staff, and 

tlie most frightful confu- 

, ' * rs, “ close tip, clo«e up,”, 

' t -n't 111 till, links buch enormous as- 

sopn consumed thenholc proti- 
liabjlants on (he road side pillage 
c adjoining dbtrlrb triih (he sue* 
dilycollccicd togethcrnithoulad* * 

equate previous preparations, sunutu i as much before arriving on the 
Elbe, as tb^y bad done in the preceding campugn from tbo march tJirougli 
Lilhuinn(i} 

rorrM or ^apoUon left 3raycncc on (he 2fth, aad amred a( Erfurih (ho 
'« Ihup. succeeding diy Tlie army, which by extraordinary clTorts ho bad 
*' (t />ii»h niihou(an} adequate cavalry or artillery, 

I • * ' ’ ' - , 

talrj , and their total amount was littic it» ti a < ' ' 

men (2^ Tins was the force, however, upon vvlueli the Emperor had to' s, 
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rely for Ihc whole campaign, and in every part of Germany. A considerable 
portion of it, though all collected in the depots in the interior, had not yet 
reached the theatre of action ; and three corps were swallowed np in the 
garrisons of Dantzic, and on the Oder, and on tlic Lower Wescr or Elbe. The 
corps, however, which were under his immediate command, .or so near as 
to be available even at the outset of the campaign — viz. those of Key at AVei- 
.mar, of Marmont at Gotha, of Herlrand at Saalclicld, and of Oudinotat Co- 
burg, with the guards and reserve cavalry — amounted to a hundred and forty 
tliousand effective men, independent of forty thousand under Prince Eugene, 
which were still in the neighbourhood of Magdeburg. The strength of this im- 
mense host, however, consisted in its infantry ; ilhad only three luindrcd and 
fifty pieces of cannon, though that number was doubled before the close of the 
campaign, and could only muster six thousand horse — a poor scl-ofi' to nearly 
thirty thousand superb cavalry, which glittered in the ranks of the enemy (1). 

infcrioriiy Aliliough ihc forces which the Allies brought into the field in the 

CT tlic Allies ^ 

at llio o^en- latter part of the contest, when Austria bad joined the alliance, 
were much more considerable, and, even in its opening stages, 
more powerful in cavalry and veteran troops, yet at this period tiicy wore 
decidedly inferior in numbers to their opponents. So distant were the resour- 
ces of the Russian, so incomplete as yet the preparation of the Prussian mo- 
narchy, that, at the opening of the campaign, they could only collect a hun- 
dred and ten thousand regular troops, of which forty thousand were absorbed 
in blockading the fortresses on the Elbe and the Oder; leaving not quite se- 
venty thousand to meet the shock of battle in the plains of Leipsic (2). In 
these circumstances, it appeared to many a hazardous and imprudent step 
to cross thc'Elbc, of which the whole fortresses were Still in the hands of the 


Summary. 

Russians JrtacRcd on Oie Xllir, ... . 
.Russians wRo rouglilnll.ul7Cn, . . . 
Russians behveen thcEIbe and Uio Vistula, 

Russians — Grand Total, , . 
— ^Ti-otiio, vol. i., App. 99. 

vaussiAss. 

Rluclicr’s Corps, 

D’Vork and Kleisl’s Corps, 

Reserve under Slultcrlieim, 

In the field, . , 

Blockading tlic fortresses, about. 

Total — Prussians, . , ' 

Uo — Russians, , . 

> Grand total of Allies, . . 

— Pj-OTiio, vol. i.', App.126. 

(t) Join. iv. 270, 272. Fain, i, 323, 325 
Conq, xxi*i. 33, 34- ^ 

(2) Vrench Force at the Battle of Boat 

TLe Gnaids under Mnrslial Mortier, . 

3d Corps, Key, . 

4tli Corps, Bertrand, 

5lli Corps, Lauiislon 

Gill Corps, Marshal, Mai mont, .... 

7th Coi'ps, Regnier, 

1 Ith Corps, Marshal Macdonald, , , 

_12tli Corps, Marshal Oudiiiot, .... 
llio Corps of f las airy under General ka- 
tonr-JIanhourg, ' 


30,057 

35,775 

92,750 

159,182 


16,700 

7,000 

3,700 

28,000 

37.000 


05.000 

159.182 

224.182 
Viet, ct 


Jlussiani and Pnutians at the Battle of Banlseitt • 
nOSSIASS. 


Thh Tliird Army of the West under Gene- 
ral Barclay de Tolly, ...... iSiSnO 

The advanced Guard of Gcncr.vl Milar.i- 

dowitcli, 7,550 

The corps-dcOiataillc of Prill tcGorehakoff, 

the nth, 15,050 

The Reserve of tlic Grand Duke Constan- 
tine 19,000 

The Russian Corps of the l.icutonanl Gc. 

neml Klclsl, 2,950 

Detached Corps, 9,300 


Total, . , 08,000 


ranssiAKS. 


The Corps of Cn\. air)’ under Blnclicr, . 10,700 

The Corps ofl.icutenanl General York and 

Klcisl, 7, GOO 

The Battalions of Reserve under kientc- 

nant Colonel Stuttcrhciin, .... 3,700 


, Total — Prussians, , . 28,000 

Do.— Russians, . . 08,000 

Grand total, . . 00 ,000 

— ScnoKLi,, vol. X., p. 211 . — 


Grand total, , , 143 , qOO 
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enemy, and renturc inlo the Saxon plains in presence of ^apoMon, ^vho had 
the command of a force tnofold more numerous; and Hicre ^cre not\Nam- 
ing those who called to mind (he fatal effects of a similar advance over the 
• _ ■•;*■' <''“^,l)eforc. But, on ilie 

' * ' ’ ■ ■ • *: ' ■■ ! ■ »e two periodswcrc 

‘ ' • ' : ■ veteran and victori* 

ous — lie now led on a new ly raised, or twaten army ; the Prussians, then ad- 
Tancing singly to the shocL, were now supported hy the experience, and ani- 
mated hy the presence of tlie Rnssian conquerors. Seven jears of oppressive 
rule had united every heart, and upraised every hand, in flie north of Ger- 
many; the superiority of the Allies in cavalry remov cd every reasonable 
■ ’ f ■■■’ ’ ■* “'I Plough the forward movc- 

• . ■ • • • irlhinctirring, in ihehopc 

: ■ ■ : ' ‘ ‘ : j •• •' ' «den, and stimulating the 

favourable tendencies of the cabinet ol \jcnna. Ju/luenecd hy these conride- 
rations, (he advance of the Allies continued. Leaving the Viceroy, who<e 
irooDS were ccncentratcd between Magdeburg and the Saale, to the riglil, 


arrangements had been concluded, at kaiisii, uiuhu uti tu , 

cei-rWished thcmsclvcstlicrc on the 8tli of April (I). 

I, ♦ ..t I ' — Jyouth- 

, , ■ I ; • . * * .' • * 5 • • I'lfurlh, 

rtT/rJd" ""‘‘!*descji|»tcvcwf;:.vL. : * •? * s •; 

tinohn French empire; the hardy warriors, savage hor<cmcn, and enthu- 
siastic volunteers who composed the Russian and Prussian ranks, were still 
more cliaractcrislic of the varied nations, from the deserts of Asia to the centre 
of civilized Europe, who were now roused to resist them. Unbounded was 
the astonishment of the citizens of Dresden when the Cossacks and Calmucks, 
the forerunners of Wlnzingcrodc’s corps, first appeared amongst them. The 
tincomhed beards and shaggy dress of many of these nomad warriors; (heir 
long lances and liardy steeds; and, above, all, the piles of plunder which 
they bore between their saddles and horses' backs, at first excited no small 
degree of terror in the minds of the citizens, v\hichw'as increased rather chan 
diminished when tliey beheld these Asiatic warriors, singing oriental a.rs, 
pile their arms In the streets, strew a htllc straw on the pavements, and lie 
down to rcstbtfido their steeds, picketed to tlic waU<, which had accom{u* 
nied them from the Volga and the Don. By degrees, however, these appre- 
■ I “ anJjober; 

« • wajs put them in 

t • children In their 

arms for hours logellicr, aua leaiiiui^ lutui Sj .. J sing !n Riivvian. 
Shortly after, these rude Iiosts w ere followed hy the more regular columns of 
the (tu<slan army; infantry, cavalry, and artillery succeeded each ether 
vriiliout lnterml«don, In the finest possible state of discipline and equip* 

I, * •'•“•■vder and Mng ofI'fu*dJ,il 

» • • defileilorer the bridge and 

. • • vlont«limenl at the atpctl of 

. ■ * s of so dreadful a eampafe'’* 
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appeared in all the pomp and majesty of unsullied war. Garlands of flowers 
were every where stre\ved on4heir approach; the window's were filled Avith 
rank and heauty, and the monarchs entered the town between a double rank 
of damsels clothed in Avhite,' bearing baskets loaded Avilh all the beauty of 

spring (1). ■ , 

AppearancP But if the long columTis of the Russian army, and the varied ap- 

sian troops. pearahee of their troops Avere descriptive of the vast extent of their 
.empire, and the prodigious force of that enthusiasm which had brought the 
military force of such distant regions into the heart of Europe, still more in- 
teresting, in a moral point of vicAV, Avas the aspect which the patriot bands of 
Prussia w'ore. The chasseurs of the guard, in particular, excited general at- 
tention, and conveyed a lively idea, both of the sacrifices Avhich her people 
had made to deliver their country, and of the heroic spirit Avilh which they 
Avere animated. A thousand young men, almost all of the best families, 

' marched in the ranks Avith ardour to battle, where more than tAvo-thirds of 
their number found an honoured grave. The bands of volunteers, clothed in 
black, AYcre much more numerous. Many dilTerent provinces had contri- 
buted' to form them : and a large proportion w'ere composed of the young 
men at the universities, Avho noAy took the field under the direction of the 
same men, as oflicers, to A\'hom they had formerly listened with reverence 
in tiie professors’ chairs. Many distinguished members of the universities, in 
particular Jahn and Stafiens, appeared Avith a Avarlike air, and surrounded 
by a numerous band of foIIoAvers. These distinguished bands, hoAvever, though 
overfloAving Avith courage,' and burning to signalize themselves, scarcely ap- 
peared broke in to a discipline sufliciently strict for the arduous duties upon 
which they were about to enter ; and many of them were still of such tender 
years as to be obviously unequal to the fatigues of a campaign. Numbers of 
these gallant youths, too young to be admitted into the ranks, and hardly 
able to carry a musket, .followed the regiments, supplicating to be alloAved 
to join their elder comrades. One boy often years Avas to be seen, entreating 
the officers of different regiments, with tears in bis eyes, to receiA'ehim in the 
ranks of volunteers,' if not as a private,- at least as a drummer; while an- 
other, only nine, Avas reclaimed by his parents at Breslau, by advertisement 
in the Public ncAVspapers (2j. • 

Noble spirit These noble bands took the field, under the sanction, and impress- 
tifr^'wcre cd Avitli tlic livelicst feelings, of religious duty; it Avas from that 
.-.nimatca. jjply Spring that the spirit destined to combat, and Ultimately con- 
quer, the worldly passions of the French Revolution, topic its rise. “ We 
marched,” says one of the volunteers, the poet Horner, “ in parade from Zo- 
blen to Ropu, a Lutheran village, where the church,'Avith great simplicity, 
but also Avilh great taste, had been decorated for the convention of the vo- 
lunteers. After singing a hymn of my composition, the clergyman of the pa- 
rish delivered an address, full of manly vigour and public enthusiasm. Not 
a dry eye AA'as to be seen in the wiiole assembly. After .the service he pro- 
nounced the oath before us, for the cause of humanity, of fatherland, of reli- 
gion, to spare neither substance nor soul— to conquer or die for the right. 
A^c sAA'ore! He then fell on his knees, and besought God for a' blessing on Ilis 
champions. It Avas a moment Avhen the present thought of death kindled 
flame in every eye, and beat heroism in ev'ery heart. The oath, solemnly re- 
pealed by all, and sworn on the swords of the officers, and Luther’s hymn, 


ocu'airc, 85, 8C, 109, 


Odd, il. 85, (a) Tcmpln ocul. 9l. Odd. >i. 93, 91. 
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‘ Eine feste barg its unscr GoU,* (It t. a stronghold that is under Co<l,) con- 
cluded the ceremonj — upon nhich a thundering v/iut burst from the con- 
gregation of cliampions for German freedom, while cTcry blade leaped Irotn 
Its scabbard, and gleamsof A\arlikcl!glit shone through the sanctuary. Tlic 
hour was so much the more' imprwsire, that most of us went out with the 
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Dr"li*n incanour, and the readiness witn wnitli tin.) unti. 

ccssibleto the complaints, not only of their own troops but of the 
Salon people. Both appeared in public without guard v orostcnla- 
.niTnat^d- tioH of onj sotl. Alexander, m particular, frwjucmly walked out 
attended only by an aidc-dc-camp, and seemed to lake a pleisurc in the 
- t _ I k cft much tlial no small ditnciiUj was 
‘ hrough{3). But it was cluclly hi 
ollowers to the rite:, of religion, 
dlicd sovereigns and tlic rrencli 
cd. The day after their entry was 
daybreak by the Soldiers of both 
armies with extraordinary solemnity, me whole troops appeared in Ihtlr 
very best and neatest attire. Lvery where the Cossacks were to he «ecn 
buying stained eggs to present to their comrades; wherever the BU'Vians 
met, from the higlicsi to the lowest rank, they gav c the salute, “ Christ is 
risen,’* to which the reply was, “Ics, he is n<en indeed f“b*' The Fnijicror 

f I I || n rir^«‘l«Jlng 
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before the sovereigns at Dresden, huptnmjm lutis inj; lu . • 
cidentsns Irilles, but they arc Straws which show how the wind sets; and the 
rcnecting observer will not deem it the levs* Interesting Incident In lids m/*- 
morahlj year, that tlic sovereigns and armies winch at length drhmed 1 ii- 
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Confusion (own, and putting them in a posture of defence ; and established 
dot's on the hospitals for six llioiisand men. Meann-hile Eugene, firm in his po- 
of silion hetweeu the confluence of the Saalc and Elbe, and llagdeburg, 

quietly awaited the approach of the Emperor, Avho left Erfurth early on the 
April 18 . morning of the 28lh, mounted on horseback, and commenced the 
campaign. The conscripts, as the long and brilliant cortege of the Emperor- 
passed through their ranks, gazed with delight on the hero wlfo had filled the 
world with his renown;' and the cheers with which he was saluted were al- 
most as loud and general as in the most brilliant period of his career. Hut 
these cheering signs died away when Napoleon had passed ; and the first day’s 
march was sufficient to convince every observer that the ancient discipline 
and order of the army Tvere at an end, and that the admirable precision of 
the soldiers of Ulm and Austerlilz had been buried with the Grand Army in 
the snows of Russia. The Emperor slept that night at Eckartshjcrg, having 
passed in his journey over the field of Auerstadt, already immortalized in the 
' annals of French glory. During the w'holc march, the imperial cortege was 
obliged to force its way, with almost brutal violence, through the dense 
crowd of infantry, cannon, horsemen, and Avaggons which encumbered the 
highway ; pillage had already commenced on all sides ;'and the disorders of 
the troops not only inflicted on the unhappy inhabitants all the miseries of 
Avar, but evinced, even under the eyes of the Emperor, the relaxed discipline 
and imperfect organization of his army. Under the very AvindoAVS of the hotel 
.which he inhabited, a vast crowd of disorderly soldiers Avas collected, Avho',' 
with loud shouts and dissonant cries, continued during the Avhole night to 
.feed a huge fire, by throwing into it the furniture, beds,' and property, of 
thewTctched inhabitants, into Avhose houses they- had broken, and Avho, by 
a single day’s presence of the imperial beadquarters, found themsclvc? de- 
prived of their AA'hole moveable efl'ects (i). 
or'iiirwo The direction of Napoleon’s march Avas determined by the im- 
Sotucr consideration of cflccting a junction with the Viceroy 

Ai 3 ni'’ 29 "‘ toAvards the mouth of the Saalc; and aaIUi this view he advanced 
next day to Naumberg,’ while Ney reached 'Weissenfcls, after having driA'cn 
hack the Russian videttes, Avhich noAA', for the first lime, began to shoAV 
themselves on the road. MeanAvhile the Viceroy , to facilitate the junction, as- 
cended, the course of the Saale, and on the same day arrived at IMerseberg, so 
that, the two armies were now not more than twenty miles distant. Eugene’s 
forces consisted of three corps, Victor’s, Lauriston’s, and Macdonald’s, and 
mustered full forty thousand combatants, besides those left in garrison in 
the fortresses on the Elbe : already the thunder of their artillery was heard 
in the distance, and soon an aide-de-camp from the Viceroy announced the 
joyful intelligence to the Emperor, that his troops had passed the Saale by 
the bridge of Merseberg, and that a junction had been efleclcd between the 
tAYo armies. The young conscripts in Ney’s corps, Avhich formed the head of 
tlie adAance, gazed Avith Avonder on the veterans, many of them mutilated, -- 
Avho had surA'ived the Moscow campaign ; Avhile they, reanimated by the 
sight of the dense columns which, were hourly thronging to their support, 
forgot the horrors of the retreat, and fondly hoped that the glorious days of 
the Grand Army Avere about to return. Joyfully the united host moved 
Apr.i. towards the enemy, Avho occupied Halle, Naumberg, Leipsic, and 
all the adjacent roads, while the advanced guards proceeded on the road to 
Weissenfcls ( 2 ). 


(l) Odd, i, 36,37. Fain, i, 337. Jom, iv. 275. 


(2) Fain, i. 339, 341. Jom. iv, 275. Odd, i, 39, 
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‘ Erne fesle burg its unset Gotl,* (It is a stronghold that is under God,) con- 
cluded the ceremonj— upon tvIucIi a thundering vjvut burst from the con- ‘ 
gregalion of champions for German freedom, Tvlule every blade leaped frOtn 
its scabbard, and gleams of uarfikc light shone through the sanctuary. TIic 
hour >Aas so much the more impressive, that mbst of us v%ent out uilli the 
conviction that ii as the last time vie should ever meet (1).” uh such holy 

, . * ■* , -r/— 


The Emperor and kinghvcdat Hresaeii vviliiiiie uiuiusv sim/u- 
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attended only by an aide-de-camp, and seemed to take a pleasure in the 
crouds uho thronged round him, in so much that no small ditliculty v\aa 
sometimes experienced in making his way through (2). But it was chiefly iii 
the respect paid by themselves and Ihcir followers to the rites of religion, 
that the difference appeared between the allied sovereigns and the 'french 
authorities by which they had been preceded Tlie daj after their cnirj was 
Easter bunda. . • ^ ‘*'*vt>rcak by the Soldiers of both 

armies with . ‘ troops appeared m their 

very best an- . ' ' . * Cossacks were to bo seen 

liujing stained eggs to present to Ibeir comrades; wbereier the Jltissians 
met, from the highest to the lowest rank, they gav e the salute, “ Christ is 
risen,” to which the reply was, “kes, lie is risen indeed (5) ” TIio Emperor 



before the sovereigns at Dresden bupcrlicialreauirb iiuy (.unsiiiti <• 
cldeuls as trifles, but they arc straws which show how the wind sets; and tltc 
reliecltng ohsener nilJ not deem it the least intcraiinginciUeat in this me- 
morablj year, that the soi ereigns and armies which at length delivered I u- 
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Confusion town, and putting tliem in a posture of defence ; and established 
rtolloirtiic hospitals for six thousand men. ircanwhile Eugene, firm in his po- 
onnaldu ' sition helweeii the confluence of iheSanleand Elbe, and JIngdehurg, 
quietl}' awaited the approach of the Emperor, who left Erfurth early on the 
Apni 28. morning of the 28ih, mounted on horseback, and commenced the 
campaign. The conscripts, as the long and brilliant cortege of the Emperor- 
passed through their ranks, gazed with delight on the hero wh’o had filled the 
world with his renown;' and the cheers with which he Avas saluted were al- 
most as loud and general as in the most brilliant period of his career. But 
these ‘cheering signs died away when Napoleon had passed ; and the first day’s 
march Avas sufficient to convince eA'ery observer that the ancient discipline 
and order of the army wore at an end, and that the admirable precision of 
the soldiers of Ulm and Auslerlitz had been buried Avith the Grand Army in 
the snoAYS of Russia. The Emperor slept that night at Eckartsherg, having 
passed in his journey over the field of Auerstadl, already immortalized in the 
annals of French glory. During the aa'IioIc march, the imperial cortege Avas 
obliged to force its A\*ay, Avith almost brutal violence, through the dense 
croAvd of infantry, caAAUon, horsemen, and Avaggons Avhich cncumhcrcd the 
highway; pillage had already commenced on all sides ; and the disorders of 
the troops not only inflicted on the unhappy inhabitants all the miseries of 
Avar, but evinced, even under the eyes of the Emperor, the relaxed discipline 
and imperfect organization of his army. Under the very AvindoAvs of the liolel 
.which he inhabited, a A’ast croAvd of disorderly soldiers Avas collected, AYho,< 
with loud shouts and dissonant cries, continued during the Avhole night to 
.feed a huge fire, by throAving into it the furniture, beds, and property, of 
the AVTelched inhabitants, into AA’hose houses they- had broken, and Avho, by 
a single day’s presence of the imperial headquarters, found themselves de- 
prived of their Avhole moveable cfl'ects (I), 
onheu'o direction of Napoleon’s march Avas determined by the im- 
‘Mdiothcr consideration of effecting a junction Avith the Viceroy 

Atrii29"‘ toAvards the mouth of the Saalc; and AVilh this view he advanced 
next day to Naumherg,' while Ncy reached 'SVeissenfels, after having driven 
back the Russian videltes, Avhich noAV, for the first lime, began to shoAV 
themselves on the road. jfleanAvhile the Viceroy, to facilitate the junction, as- 
cended the course of the Saale, and on the same day arrived at Merseberg, so 
that, the two armies were now not more than lAvenly miles distant. Eugene’s 
forces consisted of three corps, Victor’s, Laurislon’s, and Macdonald’s, and 
mustered full forty thousand combatants, besides those left in garrison in 
the fortresses on the Elbe : already the thunder of their artillery AVas heard 
in the distance, and soon an aide-de-camp from the Viceroy announced the 
joyful intelligence to the Emperor, that his troops had passed the Saale by 
the bridge of Merseberg, and that a junction had been effeclcd betAveen the 
tAvo armies. The young conscripts iu Ney’s corps, Avhich formed the head of 
the advance, gazed with wonder on the veterans, many of them mutilated, - 
Avho had survived the Moscow campaign ; AA'hile they, reanimated by the 
sight of the dense columns Avhich, Avere hourly thronging to their support, 
forgot the horrors of the retreat, and fondly hoped that the glorious days of 
the Grand Army Avere about to return. Joyfully the united host moved 
3(.ti, Apr.i. towards the enemy, AVho occupied Halle, Naumberg, Leipsic, and 
all the adjacent roads, while the advanced guards proceeded on the road to 
Weissenfels (2). 


(I) Odd. i. 36, 37. Fain, i. 337. Jom, iv. 275. 


(2) Fain, i. 339, 341. Jom. iv, 275. Odd, i, 39. 
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me«l.'’rV "r soonCF CTc ihc Allics atiarc of the approach of the enemy in 

theAUifs such strength, than they ioo"k measures to concentrate their forces, 
but the Situation of their troops was sucli as to afford the most serious ground 
for disquietude. Not more than eighty thousand men >Tere scattered along 
the line of the Elbe, from the Loh^mian mountains to the sea, n ithout any 
other point of support than Dresden, a 1 o«ti which could not he said to he 
fortified Ihc bridges of Meissen, Muhlbei^, and llosslau, by winch the) had 
passed, were not yet e^cn cohered by ftfcs-dc-ponf— Dessau alone had a to- 
lerable hndgc-bcadj^and the reinforcements in their rear were all absorbed 

... .1 .... |1 n «•— >. nt... 1 «1 .. o-l-' n-K r » « -r 


influence which their advance bad produced in Germany, and, bj renewing 
Its terrors, might revive all the vacillations of the cabinet of \icnna, and even 
induce it to throw its forces into the opposite scale ^or were the chances of 
battle so unequal as they at first sight appeared, for though Napoleon was 
greatly supdnor upon the whole, it was by no means certain that Ins forces 
would all be concentrated upon one field; the quahlj of the allied troops was 
undoubtedly belter than the conscripts by whom they were to be opposed; 
and, above all, the great superiority of thcir cavalry, which vias nearly 
twenty-five thousand strong, while thalof thcFrcncli was not five thousand 
both precluded the possibility of total defeat, and promised the most brilliant 
results mease of success (t). ' ' • 

These considerations having induced the allied sovereigns to risk, 
It w as no sooner ascertained that Napolionhad passed the, 
Saale, near >\cissenfels, on the oOtli April, than the Russian and 
Prussian forces were moved forward with all imaginable expedition, to pre- 
vent his advance to Lcipsic, give him battle m tbe plains of Lmes, and drive 
lum back, in case of success, into the marshes formed by the Plcissc and the 
Elslcr. The Prussian army was concentrated, on ihelstMay, allloelhc; 
>\itlgcnstcm, With the mam body of ilic Russians, was at Zvvenkau, while 
^^lnzlngc^odc and Milarado\vitcli,morcin advance, observed the movements 
of the enemy on the roads of ^aumbc^gand Chemnitz. It w&s m crossing the 
defile of Crflnebacli, that the head of the French column first encountered 
the AUies,who were strongly posted with six guns on the heights of Poserna, 


as at the battle of the Pyramids in E^pt Marshal Bessitrcs, Duke of Istna, 
colonel of the Imperial Guards, was among the foremost of the horsemen 
who advanced to reconnoitre Ihc enemies* position, when a cannon-shot 
’ he mirshaf, 

-ball struck 
, was imme- 
diately covered wiili a white sheet, fo conceal the calainity from the soldiers; 
and no one spoke of the event even at the imperial headquarters— an omin- 
ous practice, which commenced during the calamities of the Moscow retreat, 
and was conlinucd in this campaign, from the rapid consumption of men «f 
the highest rank and con<idcnition by which it was characterized. Great cou- 

(i) rm>i at uCiMf. itiJ SiWu. fl sss soi Ulb. 1 2i9,<;i 
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fusion prevailed for some time at the attack of the defile on the opposite side, 
from the "want of precision in the movements of the troops, and three hundred 
men were struck down in the squares without the enemy being dislodged ; 
but at length twenty pieces of the artillery of the Guard Avere brought up, 
and under cover of their fire the leading squax-e got through, and the allied 
vanguard retired, leaving open to the enemy the entrance of the plain of 
Lutzen (1). The French army occupied Lutzen and the adjacent villages, 
'xvhere they Slept; the young guard bivouacked round the tomb of Gustavus, 
Adolphus; 'sentinels were placed, to px-eseiwe fx’om destruction during the 
night the trees which shaded the, grave of the hero of the north (2). 

■ Noxl inomiug the French troops, being aware that they Avere in 

pvesence of the enemy, advanced in close order towards Leipsic, 
vrcndi. ready at a moment’s Avarriing to form square, to resist the formid- 
able cavalry to which they w'ere opposed. General Lauriston, Avith his corps, 
the advanced guard of Eugene’s army, moved ou the road fi'om Merseberg; 
he met Avith no resistance till he arrived at Lindenau, the western suburb of 
Leipsic ; but tbeve the stveets were bavvicadoed, and the houses loopholed ; , 
and, as a serious resistance aa’os expected, the troops halted, and the fire of 
artillery commenced. Macdonald’s corps followed on the same line, and 
neither of these were engaged in the subsequent action. On the great road 
from Lutzen to Leipsic, the main bodyof the French army, under Napoleon 
in person, advanced in a dense array of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
chariots, crowding the road from Weissenfels to Lindenau; and it seenxed 
hardly possible for any efibrts to restoi-e order to the pi’odigious accumula- 
tion of men and carriages Avhich AA'ere there assembled. Marmont’s corps 
formed the vanguard of the array; next to him, Bertrand brought up his 
Italians froiii Nossen; behind them, betAA^een Naumberg and Weissenfels, 
came Oudiuol’s men ; Avhile the Imperial Guards and reserve cavalry were 
still further in the rear, and Ney’s dense columns covered the flank of the 
huge array as far as Lutzen (5) 

I AHieii On'the other hand, the allied sovereigns, Avho had taken the field 
pbii'or”"'^ on the 29lh April, and put themselves at the head of their respec- 
mticK. ' ijyc armies, Avere resolved to give battle in the plains of Lutzen. 
Not that they Avere insensible of the risk which they ran in combating Napo- 
leon at the head of superior forces, especially in the thickly studded villages • 
of Saxony, Avhere their magnificent cavalry Avould be of little avail; but po- 
litical considerations of the highest importance, connected Avith the courts of 
Yicnna and Dresden^ forbade them to recede or act on the defensive at this 
particular juncture. They crossed the Elster, therefore, near Began, early on 
’"■'j ? * the morning of the 2d, and ad\'anced Avith all their forces, direct. 

ing their march towards Jena, and threatening the enemy’s right, so as to keep 


(l) I'vcrsinrc llic vamyaifn oC Italy, in ngo, 
M.ir'lial licvsiiTcs Ii.iil, in different r.iiil.<i, coin- 
iinndod tlic guard wliicli .ncconipaiiicd ^aIlolcoll in 
Ills ba^tle^. lie W. 1 S our iif his most csleeincd lieute- 
nants; and he deserted the Emperor’s regard, as 
svtll h} his military c\ppricncc and ahilily, as hy 
his t.ilinl for cisil aflairs and his fidclil) to his in- 
teivsts. Ills hody \ras emlnlmcd, and arris cd at the 
Ihilil des Insahdes, at I'aiis, on the SOili Jlay, 
S'hrrc it ssas inltrrcd; and the liinperor ss role the 
following Intithing letter to his ss uloss , ssho si as iu- 
cnnsnhhle for his lo^s;— •• Mj cousin : A'oiir Iiiis- 
hand hss died on the fiild of honour. The losssshich 
Joii .iiid soul rhildrcii h.ise siislaiiied is doiilitlcss 
gnat; hut mine IS still greater. The niil.c of I- iria 
hjs dll d the noblctl death, and rrilliout tufTcriiig ; 

1 \. 


he lias left a reputation ssithonV spot, the best inhe- 
ritance he eould bequeath to his children. J,ly ]>ro- 
teclioii is secured to llicin ; they' ss ill inherit all the 
arfection sshich I bore to their father.’, — Wlicn the 
author sisiled Paiis, in M.iy 1814, the lamps sscre 
burning night and day in the mausoltuiii ol the de- 
ceased, by the pious c.ire of his svidoss’,. svbo still 
slaily slsUed and spent some time in lii^ Jnmb. The 
King of basony erected a monuineiit In bcssiercs, 
on the spot ss here he fell. — TeeTAia.i. oH, 345; 
oiirf Las Cssc-s, s 1 . 45. 

(2) Sous’. Oc Cauiaincourl, i. IG3. Tain, i. oil, 
3iJ.Odel. i. iG. Join. is-. 275, 27C. A'ict. el Conq. 
s-xii. 31, 32. 

(3) lain, i. 240, 249. A'ict. et Conq. .\xii. 32, S3. 
Joiii. is’. 270, 277. 
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upihccommunicationwUhBohemiaand Iho forces of the Auslrnn monarchy 
The plan of attack nas to refuse their onn right, and make no considcrabl 
effort In the centre, but endeavour to'forcc back the enemy’s right, turn it 
find cut him off from llie&aafe, and then imibdatc his rear nilhanumcrou 
cavalry, to nhich he had no correspondmg force to oppose Bluchcr’s Prus 
sians>\cre m the front; next, came ^Nittgcnstem's Russians: A\inzingcrode' 
Russians, nilh the Russian and Prussian guards, and the cavalry of botl 
armies, formed the resets c In this order the troops, after ha\ ing ehjoyed ai 
hour and a halfs rest, advanced to thc^attack at one o’clock m the after 
noon (f). * » •» - 

BAiii, of The hostile armies thus approached each other m a > ery pecuhai 
Lnu.a manner • for both ere in open column, and actually under march , 

and they came into collision like two tnen-of-xvar attempting (o pass cacl 


passed the monument of Custavus Adolphus, Mhen he vas first roused (ol 
sense of his situation by the sound of artillery on his extreme left at tmde- 
nau He immediately halted ntih his suite, and 5urve)cd the distant comhai 
w ithliis telescope, after xvhich he remained half an hourm meditation, direct- 
ing the troops merely to continue tlicir march, with their ranks as close as 
possible Suddenly a fremendous cannonade arose m rear of his right, m the 
direction of Great and Little Gorschen, xihilo Ins telescope, still dircctci] 
tovardsLmdonau,shoncd him thoinlnbiianls peaceably posted ontlicrodfa 
ofthehon«es, and no* enemy’s force deployed bejond the extremity of the 


comnif»« In truth, roatlors had assumed a serious aspect, from the very 
rnrsV that quarter. The French infa'nlrs (here occupied the viU 
•’hTAuin ofGrossCdrschcnjKleinCCrfchcnjRalmOjandKalajnhiclihc 
en u>« titbi near each other, somcxvliat In the form of an irregular square, In 
the plain bclsvccn I utzen and Pegau The plain is there traversed by the 
deep cliannel of a n>u1cl, called the Flos'grahen, xxhicli x^as crossed by the 
whole combined army in small compact columns, and formed a support to 
tlie Tight after these columns Ind deployed. Emerging from behind tlvc 
heights, nherc the) had taken flicir rest entirely concealed from the enemy’s 
view, die afiied army,ciglity thousand strong, moxed on mfour dccphlack 
columns, iih a pon erfui artillery lo front, which immediately commenced 
a hcas) concentric fire upon Gros Cdrvrhcn; which the 1-rcncIi infantry in 
" ‘ I .1 • . Soon, however, it was 

■ ’• •' , icllicn, with such vigour, 

■ “■ ■ ■ which wa^tharged with 

Its defence, was driven out and pursued to some distance The bravo Prus- 
sians burning with ardour, followed up Ihcir success witlr the utmost 
impetuosity; Klcm G0r«c!icn and Rahno were also carried amidst dcafi mng 
dicers: loth Milages wore S{Krcdily wrapped in flames, black volumes of 

. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ :i ■ ■ ! ■ ■ ■ >7 
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Nn Difin’s The Emperor’s resolution was instantly taken. “We have no 
incn“urr^*o cavolry,” said he. “ No matter : it will he a battle as in Egypt; the 
disorder. French infantry is equal to any thing, and I commit myself, Avith- 
out alarm, to the' inherent valour of our young conscripts.” Orders were 
immediately dispatched to Macdonald, who was oh the left near Lindenau, to 
retrace his steps, and direct his march to the point of attack on the right; the 
Viceroy, gifted with the true eye of a general, had already stopped his ad- 
vance on hearing the cannon to the right, and enjoined him to incline in that^ 
direction • orders were simultaneously sent to Marmont to hasten across the 
fields in the same direction ; Bertrand Avas instructed to advance, as quickly 
as possible, on the other side; while the whole troops on the road betAveen 
Lutzen and Leipsic were at once halted, and wheeled into line by a move- 
ment to the right. Napoleon himself set off with his suite in the same direc- 
tion, directing his rapid course to the point Avhere the smoke AA'as thickest 
and the cannon loudest; but before these A'arious succours could arrive, 
disasters Avellnigh attended Avith fatal consequences, had ensued in that 
direction (■]). 

countci- Wittgenstein, overjoyed at the success of his first attack, which 
answered his most sanguine expectations, resolved to support 
scnstcin. jt to thc utmost of liis power, and direct his principal forces in that 
quarter, Avhile at the same time he distracted the enemy’s attention, by a 
* furious onset upon his centre. He brought up therefore his kcond line, and 
a part of his reserves, which had noAV become necessary ; for Ney, having 
moved forward the divisions Brenier, Gerard, and Marchand, to ‘the support 
of Souham, which advanced in squares, as'at the battle of the Pyramids, had, 
by a brilliant charge with the bayonet', regained the lost yillages, and driven 
back the Allies almost to the ground they occupied at the commencement of 
the action. A' few v/ords addressed by the Prussian generals to their men 
Avhen the second line came up, restored their confidence, and they returned 
to thc attack of the burning villages Avitli 'redoubled ardour. Nothing could 
AA'ilhstand their impetuosity. The French columns, driven out of the houses, 
;\vcre charged in the intervening' open ground by the allied horse, and 
thrown into confusion. Several regiments of conscripts disbanded and fled ; 
thc plain was coA^ered with fugitives, and dismay OA'erspread the whole 
French right. Seeing his attack thus far successful, Wittgenstein brought up 
liis reserves of the Bussians and Prussians to decide the victory ; these noble 
troops advanced in thc finest order, through a driving tempest of cannon shot 
from the French batteries, and, pressing incessantly forward, carried the A'il- 
lagcs of Klein Gofschen and Hahalali by assault, and drove the enemy beyond 
Kaia, thc key of the French right, Avhich became the prey of the flames, and 
remained burning furiously, unoccupied by either party. The French Avliolc 
line, in the centre and on the right, retired five or six hundred paces, aban- 
doning also thc A'illage of Starsiedel, AA'hich the Allies, hoAvever, Avere not in 
sullicicnl strength to occupy. It aa'os n^ow six o’clock; the battle seemed 
gained : thc I'lench right, driA’cn backm mile-and-a-half, had not only been 
expelled from the five villages Avhich formed its strongholds, but in great 
part lhrOA\'n into disorder (2). Half-an-hour’s further advance would bring 
the Allies upon the line of Bertrand’s march forward, and cut him off from 
thc remainder of the army; Avhile their nnmerous and magnificent cavalry 
AYcrc already forming in dense and menacing masses to sweep along the 

1 3”. Tain, i, 351; 352. (2) Vain, 5. 355. 350. Prii:is, .Schoell, Rccncil, ii. 

' ■ 307,309,A’ict.ctConii. x.%ii, 38, 33. toad. 23. 
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open plains, in tlie rear of the ^\holc enemy’s centre and left, and complete 
Ins destruction in -a quarter, and by a force to l^hlch be had nollung to 
oppose. , 

Ihe^r ghl^w I • ■ . . ■ ■ 

^ ^ o ' * O V/ 

.* ' . ’’ *• nminence of the danger The 

dreadful fire of the Uussian 
’ . ^ ere retreating, closel} fol- 

lowed by the allied infantry, and the threatening clouds of their horse were 
preparing to deluge ific field the moment that the last Milages were passed 
yet, eienin these circumstances of alarm, the Emperor rcceiicd the most • 
touching proof of the dcvolion of his troops, the broken crowds of conscripts 
reformed in haste at the sight of the imperial staffj and cndea\ourcd, by 
forming little knots or squares, to arrest the disorder, numbers rejomcd'tlic 
ranks which still held together, the wounded, which were carried past m 
numbers c"\cry minute increasing, never failcdjio salute the Emperor with 
the w onled acclitnalions— cries of*** five F J^ntperenrl” broke from lips soon 
about to be tilcnt m death, and a faint expression of joy illtimmatcd the 
countenances of the dying youths when the well-known form of Napolton 
flitted before ihcir eyes bever had the Trench army displayed more dexAcd 
valour— never did the generals and officers evince a more hcroiC spirit— and « 
never, except perhaps at \\agram,had the Emperor'^ exposed liis person more 
than at that awful crisis But he was deeply impressed with llic danger of 
Ins situation: orders were already givenfor a retreat, and when an aidc-de-’ 
camp brought thelntclligencc, ashe^cameup, that bey’s second attack on 
Kaia had failed, hd received the news with a icmfic^xclamalion— “Hal" 
accompanied by a look to DerlhicraiidCaulaincourt, which froze every heart 
around him with horror ( 1 )., '' 

Both parlies, pcrccivingr that the decisive point of llicballlo''was 
It* Ihc rums of Kaia, strotc, by accumulaiifig forces 
upon It, to secure to themselves so imporianl aif acquisition , like 
two skilful phyers at chessj who successively bring up all their forces id* 
support the altack or dcfcocc, towa- *• ** •» ~ •»- r.f 

inconsiderable piece on the hoard. * 

laiicc behind the village, arranged • j 'v ^ 

which had been already engaged, preceded by the division Ricard, with his* 

aidc-do-camp Count Lotiau at their head, for a fresh attack These gallant 


sued 11! the plain hclwccn^llic two; Odranl npd Rrcnicr both fell severely 


the Berlin \olmitccr» melted away under the fire, but ?tood immoveable; 
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Imili p;nitM Kop( ihoh' r;\'o\nh) with mulnunit'il voiioluiloiu mul n-i Ovo 
of o\ i'\\\\\)\ biv„\u 10 ou'op ovov Iho Oold, iho fln^hos of \\\o ooo^otry on o\U\or 
nIiIo opln'inoti IKotl lo ono ^po^ oni) olnnoo olo‘'<o fo o;u'h ofhor ( W 
owlllVim '*'''*’* ooniMoU l\o\voYOv, f\oinO(f fov Ko]nn«Sni ayIku In' 

'in'umH (oxYi'O'ii tln'U' havtl-'oovnoil onooowuvi 'tVon\ i)n' Allioo 

wtu\fr . \\m\ \Vhilo ( 1(0 0 (nnl(!i( \\i\’( onpinp' l(ol\YO('n Uoio ontl Moin tlOr* 
f>olion, llio olhovi’oi'p*! ofilio I'Vonoli .’irtny oaino npi (lio l((\porii(l 0'((aY(l wa*? 
((tov O'no'nd'loil olO'U' lo'hind Uaio In vo'O'vyo, \y1i 1( N;(pol('o(\ a( 5l?( hosnl', Uox'" 
(('((((tlV l'o(Vi'"( wovo on (1(0 ono oltUs t\li(vin(n(l';(l(((onivy ^^'<no^l lVo(n ll(o xvll- 
low il(iolvOl‘(, w'ldoh in\loino(l (ho V'lovijn'obonxon tl\o oihow Sox only Ihonsand 
Vivnoh Inl'iniry iniwod npon iho Alllo'(, xx'ho at ilnii point Innl not ntow than 
I'oi'ty thonsond to op^M^''-o to ihoin. As a hod oiVovix AVltijionsloln oiah'vod (ho 
avilllovy ol'tJonowd NVinilnpovodo to inavoh 'toi'xxin'dv and laKo thoonoiny^ 
oonihnilnp hotwoon iho vlllapors on thoio loft llanK, xx'ldlo hi^ inf«n\i('y an- 
xotoH'd to iho Mn^not't of (ho noxY alnn^at oxhansiod Ih'nr^lm'iv This ahlo 
nnnto'tiYi'O hail al last a Mn'inliinp' snooo'isj otto of his ilixislons dohonohod 
iVotn I'lHdovfx hoyond (ho Mo'^yviahon slwantlolv and di'oxo haoh M.uvhand's 
dlYl^ton of Mavinont'ji li'oopsi xxldlo anothovvoinfotvod tho Ih'ns'dan'- hotxx'oon 
(ho x\lla>s"n atnl xvlth tho aid of tho p;nn>i on tho onotny's tlanKx a thiod (into 
with load shont'i di'oxo hint ont of Kh'in thtvsohon and Kaiax and haoK to tho 


linpovial Cnatal of ^apolAoOx \n inlot'ostinp yol ntolanoholy ittoidont took 
plaooin (ho oonlo'd fot' tho htnatinn Yillaj\ost 'tho xolnntoovs of.T'Ovlin and 
tho yonnp oonsovipts of l\ni", tool an\id^t tho vnittst both tnado thoiv I'oNt 
ov.ay in at tns, hnt both fonjdit x\ ith (ho oontxipvO of votowm ssoldiovsx hattd to 
handx body to body* hoavi lohoavit thoso paliant yonths Mvn.sydod xxith in-' 
xinoihlo olwtinaoy amidst tho tlamos, and noavly a half of oaoh fonnvl thovo 
an nntimoly pwtxo 

iuM\ .Nat(\>h'on now ^ax^ that (ho dooisixo montonthad avt'ixod t all his 

\w(‘4«ii, vonooxO'. xvithin ooaohx o\oopt tho lm\nw'ial dttatdv had boott on 
nayodx Uo fovthxxitb vhx'xx ont that fovnxidahlo Imslx xxbioh had so 
oOon \looidod tho halo vd' I'nwvpoan holds, sixioon battalions of ibo yonojv 
patatsl XX 0(0 dixtwn (((' in a oh>'0 ool((\(n\x \nvoodOxi by sixty piooos of ns in- 
oo(npa('aldo aviiltvw'y, oonnna(\dvsi by Ihxwtotxond follow Oxi' bx thoxxholotx'' 
so('x 0 oax aloy , I'ldn xx oi.shty Oxd((tnn voon mado (ts xx ,(y th\^^nsJ( tho o\ oxx d x'f 
htjdtix os, x\hioh lay In its hno of adxanoo, Nothin;', o,w(ld xx iti(viand tho vwhf 
awxt \ix\nlly h(o of thMoot^son''., w idoh soomo,! ahsoinivdy t,' hod('oha\,sod a^ 
thoy ntoxoxlah'tty, t haia xx,(s ('x\v',a((todx an«l tho MlioNfotxvd haokvsnll fa»'iny, 
ah,W(t,and lioiny, to Kioin dOv-.ohonx t'i (0 Ih'usshnx i\tt tallows xxxwv now ^o 
\nnoh (OxinoOvi hx oi;',i(t itonvs' inox^vant tlfditin;',, tl(at thxw fxWtnOxl iittlo motv 
ti(ana i'ntoot ^i(\dUo(t\^xX\hix'h w,(v xddi;',x'd to fail hax'k Indhnd that villayto to 
\ofxW(\(, 'i'ho(x\ hxwxoxoc, tim h;',i(i xx,(v vonoxxx\l', MxW'tioc' i(axl a lixo^o vi\x>5 
((nxlo(' hint ( tWnnon^t(x'\'fx'U hy Idv >ixlot xxldlo on thol'(n^'viai( MdoSahaxu 
hxHst wa-’ ntxw tally xxonndxxl', tho IVnwv lox'pold of How tl,nnbxW\s xxnd 
l'i\((x'o Mx','klx'nho(|', stvx'ht- kilh'xh hnt tho txn,n\lx xw\xoixp','d hx ,dxwnl'-of 
d((^^ ,\nds(noKo, >tdl ^txMxlilx axt\,\\(xvdx and tho (wwhos \o\\nd ot tlu'ii ar 
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open plains, m the rear of the ^^holc enemy’s centre and left, and complete 
his destruction in 'a quarter, and by a force to Tvhich he had nothing to 
oppose. ^ 

to sooner were these disastrous tidings brought to Napoleon, than 
ih“r'5hira he setoutatthe^allop to restore affajrs by his omi presence at the 
b”iu* scene of this terrible conOicl On approaching the right mug, 
** * - “ . '•’ ’ The 

I . .*.*•■ ■ ' ■ : s«ian 

■'■■■■■ ■ e. ’ / 

lowed by the allied infantry , and the threatening clouds of their horse were 
preparing to deluge the field the moment that the last \illagcs s\cre passed, 
let, e\en in these circumstances of alarm, the Emperor rcccncd the most 
touching proof of the dcsoUQn<rfhis troops, the broken ccov.ds of conscripts 
reformed m haste at the sight of the imperial stad^ and cndeai cured, by 
forming little knots or squares, to arrest the disorder, numbers rejomcdnhc 
ranks nhich still held together, the wounded, which were earned past m 
numbers c“>cry minute increasing, never failed to salute the Emperor with 
the w onted acclimations— cries of “‘five fEmperenT!" broke from lips soon 
about to be Silent in death, and a faint expression of, joy illhmmatcd tlm 
countenances of the dying youths when the welhknown form of hapokon 
flitted before their eyes. Never had the rrciich army displayed more dev oled 
valour— never did the generals and officers evince a more hcroitf spirit— and 
never, except perhaps at \\ agram, had the Emperor^ex posed bis person more 
than at that awful crisis But he was deeply impressed with the danger of 
his situation orders were already given for a retreat, and when an aidc-de-’ 
, . ' ’ * •' iNcy's second attack on 

' ! 1 • ’ . ric'cKclamaUon— “lla!” 

• * ' • ‘ . whichfroxe every heart 

around him with horror (1)., ^ 

parlies, perceiving- that the decisive point of the halllcVas 
botopi i«< to be found m the rums of Kaia, strove, by accumulating forces 
upon It, to secure to tliemselvcs so important aif acquisition, like 
two skilful players at chess^ who successively bring up all tlicir forces to* 
support the attack or ’ ' , .* * 

inconsiderable piece 0 ' ; 

taiicc behind the villa . ' • . ' . 

vvliich had been already engaged, preceded by the division Ricard, witli bis* 
aidc-dc'Camp Count Lobau at tlicir head, for a frcsli attack. These gallant 


ever, issued w ith the utmost v igour from lliat v illagc; a furious combat en- 
sued m the plain between jlic two; Gtrard apd Bremer both fell severely 
wounded at the head of tlicir Iropps^ the former exclaiming, “ Soldiers, tlfd 
iiiomcnl IS arrived when every frenchman whdlias the feelings of honour m 
his bosom should conqueror die " Nor would the Prussians recede an inch ; 
the Berlin volunteers melted away under ,thc fire, but -stood Immoveable; 

/lV OJ'I t Si. s? roto-t* SSI 911 Un-l S3 batV to 1 ll 1. imr ril jioc xl 

S<lc-'U r-e i< 103 
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both parlies kept tlicir groinul ■widi undaunted resoliilion, and as the shades ' 
of eveningbegan to creep over the Itcld, the flashes of the musketry on either 
side appeared fixed to one spot, and almost close to each other (1). 
ti™n'riiM^ This obstinate conflict, however, gained for Napoleon what he 
alone required to wrest their hard-earned successes from the Allies 
comenpt’ —time. While the combat was raging between Kaia and Klein G6r- 
schen, the other corps of the French army came up; the Imperial Guard was 
now assembled close behind Kaia in reserve, with Napoleon at its head; Ber- 
trand’s forces were on the one side, Marmont’s infantry issued from the wil- 
low thickets, which adjoined the Flossgrabcn, on the other. Seventy thousand 
French infantry pressed upon the Allies, who at that pointhad not more than 
forty thousand to oppose to them. As a last cfl'ort, Wittgenstein ordered the 
artillery of General Wiuzingerodc to marcli forward, and take the enemy, 
combating between the villages, 'on their left flank, while his infantry ad- 
vanced to the support of the now’ almost exhausted Prussians. This able 
manojuvre had at first a surprising success; one of his divisions debouched 
from Eisdorf, beyond the Flossgraben streamlet, and drove back .Marchand’s 
division of Marmonl’s troops; while another reinforced the Prussians between 
the A’illagcs, and with the aid of the guns on the enemy’s flank, a third time 
with loud shouts drove him out of Klein Gorschen and Kaia, and back to the 
Imperial Guard of Napoleon. An interesting yet melancholy incident took 
place in the contest for the burning villages; the volunteers of^Berlin and 
the young conscripts of Paris met amidst the ruins; both inade their first 
essay in arms, but both fought with the courage of veteran soldiers, hand to 
hand, body to body, heart to heart; these gallant youths struggled with in- 
vincible obstinacy amidst the flames, and nearly a half of each found there 
an untimely grave (2). 

ri.nl 'Napoleon now saw that the decisive moment hod arrived : all his 
oicr.'inci. reserves within reach, except the Imperial Guard, had been en- 
Guariis. gogcd. IIc forthwith drew' out that formidable host, which had so 
often decided the fate of European fields. Sixteen battalions of the young 
guard were draw'n up in a close column; preceded by sixty pieces of its in- 
comparable artillery, commanded by Drouot, and follow'cd by the whole re- 
serve cavalry. This weighty column soon made its way through the crowd of 
fugitives, which lay in its line of advance. Nothing could withstand the swift 
and deadly fire of Brouot’s guns, which seemed absolutely to be discharged as 
they moved along : Kaia w'as regained, and the Allies forced back, still facing 
about, and firing to Klein Gorschen. The Prussian battalions w’ere now so 
much reduced by eight hours’ incessant fighting, that they formed little more 
than a line of tirailleurs, which w'as obliged to fall back behind that village to 
reform. There, however, the fight w'as rcnew’ed ; Mortier had ahorse shot 
under him ; Dumoustier fell by his side : w’hile on the Prussian side Scharn- 
Tiorst was mortally w'ounded, the Prince Leopold of Hesse Ilomberg and 
Prince Mecklenberg Strelitz killed; but the Guard, enveloped by clouds of 
dust and smoke, still steadily advanced, and the receding sound of their ar- 


(1) Viet, ct Conq. sxii. 38, 39. Join- iv. 282, 
283. Precis in Scliocll, Uccucil, ii, 309, 310, 

(2) Pnin, i. 3.59, SCO Guil, de Vtuul Cnmp, dc 
1813, 81. Join. IV. 282, 283. Piecis in ScliocU. Uc- 
cucil, ii 311,312. 

*'1 liacl nothin^;,’* said Ney to General Jlathiru 
Dumas after ll.c battle, '* hut lioftnlions of con- 
scimis; but 1 bad good reason to congratulate my- 
self on ibeir conduct, 1 doubt if I could have achiev- 


ed ns much with tlio grenadiers of the guart . * 

before me* the best troops of the enemy, ® 

Ihe u bole Prussian Guard; 

after having twice failed, P^? lurk 

Ihosc brave youths, th^ 

inexperience, have scn’cu me ^ — 

veteran valour ; the French > I " 1 

loo j(iu!ts."—Seitfrnirs oe ‘ 
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•Hllery and light of ihci^ guns showed that the enemy \ra3 m retreat on the 
right. At the same time the \iceroy, "who at this critical moment came up 
from Lindcnau^ fell on tlie extreme right of the Prince of 'Wirtemhei^, and 
drew off his bat teries from the flant of the columns engaged among the viU 


most violence along the whole line till darkness closed in the scene, and se- 
veral* charges of the allied horse upon^ the French squares were follow cd by 
brilliant success; but although they retained the greater part of the ground 
they bad won on the right and m the centre, it was evident they were o^e^- 
matched at the dccisnc point: the Russian and Prussian guards, who were 
’impatienily expected, had not yclcomc up* arcinforcemenl of two divisions 


handled that they were obliged to retreat, and evacuate the siHagc of £19- 
dorf; while, on the extreme left of the ’Allies* line-, Bertrand’s corps was dc- 
honchingby Cosscrcau and Pobl«, and thrcaicncd early n’ext mbming to 
assail the disputed villages m Bank. In these circumftances, the allic'd sove- 
reigns gasc orders for a retreat 6n the following mommg; they tlicmsclrcs 
retired for the nighl to I ohstadt; the right was eonccnlralcd in and around 
Gro^s GOrschco, where it sunk to sleep amidst the smoking nlms;affd^^po<• 
Idon dispatched couriers to Pans, Cracow, Rome, Vienna, and Constantinople, 
to announce tliathchad gamed lbc\iclorV(f). * 

.(ih. S^f'ct orders had been gnen bj the Emperor that no pursuit should 
he attempted; he was well aware oflus infenonty Incavalrj, and 
r^tDcb iiM liavmg observed that a considerable part of the allied horse had not 
been engaged, he feared some surprise during the night. To guard against 
such adangcr, fires were directed to be kindled along the whole front of tlio 
French position, and the men were ordered to he down in squares It soon 
appeared how necessary these precautions had been As hapoldon was riding 
at nine at night across part of the field of battle towards Lutacn, where head- 
quarters w cre to he cslahlished, he was suddenly assailed bj a fire of miis- 
kelrj from behind a hedge, followed by the irruption of a huge mass of horse, 
which advanced in close order and at a steady pace through the squares, 
almost to the imperial escort Ifad they pushed on two hundred paces fur- 
ther, they would have taken the Emperor with all his smlc As it was, the 
alarm was so great that all his followers dispersed; hapol^on himself disap- 
peared for some minutes, and the anxious question was asked by them all, 
when they re-assembled, ‘MMicre is the Emperor?” Some squares having 
now come up, and poured in a close f*rc on both sides, the allied horse got 
entangled in the darkness in a ravine, and at length the body which had made 
this irruption, consisting of eight squadrons, retired to ihctr ow n position ; 
and the comliat at all points ceased In this sea nfhlood (2). 

Aitl^ydrcak on the following morning, hapoh on left I iitzen,an(!, 
u>tir according to his usual custom, rode over the field of battle. It af- 
forded ample subject for meditation, and evinced clearly ibc obstinate and 

(0 VtfoMBf S<-W1 I «l IS (aV 1 M, »S F..a.l J« MJ UnJ 21 

r.in I 591, J92 rr«ii Is Vito*!! Prf li Jia, r?« « la Fmim Sy ScS««U, il 3i) 111 
3t) irm U 233 2SI Vitl « Cwf 89 49 
Un-l 31 
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nearly balanced nature of the conflict in ■which the French empire was now 
engaged. Between the villages of Kaia and Gross Gdrschen, the whole surface 
of the ground was covered with the slain, of whom above two-thirds were 
French. The dead on their side were about six, the v/ounded twelve thou- 
sand (1). The youthful visages and slender figures of a great proportion of 
the corpses on both sides, presented at once a melancholy and an interesting 
'^spectacle; and showed at once how war had strained the military strength of 
both monarchies, and what ardent passions had mutually inspired their 
people. Many of the dead bodies were those of the Prussian landwehr and 
landsturm. The French gazed with astonishment on the long hair, rough 
mien, and coarse garments of these rural combatants, most of whom Avere 
not yet in uniform, but lay on the field in their dress from the plough ; but 
Napoleon viewed them ■svith very diflerenl feelings, and mused long on these 
decisive proofs of the universal spirit Avhich had draAvn forth in Prussia “ the 
mighty that slumbers in a peasant’s arm.” The troops saluted him AA’ith their 
accustomed acclamations., arid appeared to have lost none of their Avonted 
enthusiasm. Nothing appeared so extraordinary to his attendants as the im- 
mense army which had in a manner sprung up out of the earth at his sum- 
mons, and the admirable spirit Aslth Avhich it Avas animated (2), 

& battle of Lutzett must always be considered as one of the 

tions"on tile ^hiking proofs of Napoleon’s military abilities. ■ Though the 
little?" success gained was far from being decisive, the Allies having re- 
treated next day in admirable order, AA’ithout the sacrifice either of prisoners, 
standards, or cannon, and Avith a loss of only fifteen thousand men, Avhile the 
French were Aveakened by eighteen thousand, of Avhom nine hundred were' 
in’isoners; yet a most important advantage had been gained by the first suc- 
cess in the campaign, and the restoration of the credit of their arms in the 
eyes of Europe, by having forced the veteran bands of Russia to retreat, Avith 
an army for the most part composed of young conscripts. Although, also, the 
superiority of numbers upon the whole AV'as decidedly on the side of the 
French ; yet this Avas far from being the case with the forces actually engaged, 
until a late period of the day. The Allies selected their-oAvn point of attacks 
their movements were so admirably screened from the enemy by the nume- 
rous light horse which covered their movements, that, though they bivouack- 
ed Avithiii tAYO leagues of the French right on the night preceding, their vici- 
nity Avas not even suspected ; and Avhen the attack on Gross Gdrschen com- 
menced at ten o’clock on the morning of the 2d, Ney’s corps alone Avas at 
hand to resist it, Avhile the remainder of the army Avas spread over a line 
thirty miles in length, from the gates of Leipsic to the banks of the Saale. 
Surprised in this manner in a scattered line of march by the unforeseen onset 
of the enemy in concentrated masses on his right and centre, Napoleon ran the 
most imminent hazard of seeing his army pierced through the middle, and se- 
vered in t-w^ain by an enemy whose superiority in cavalry Avould have enabled 
him speedily to convert such a disaster into total ruin. Had ‘Wittgenstein had 
his reserves better in hand, and folloAved up the capture of Klein Gdrschen 
and Kaia at the moment with adequate forces there can be little doubt that 
this result would have taken place. It Avas the highest efibrt of the military 
art, therefore, in Napoleon, to restore the battle after such an advantage had 
been gained, and such a surprise incurred; to arrest the enemy’s advance by 


Key s corp'i alone lost twcUo tliousand men 
and fi\c Imncired ofiicers, killed and wounded The 
immher of wounded was so great, that llic generals 
accused the ^oiing conscripts with having injured 


thcinseUcs to escape the fatigues and dangers of 
the camppign— JoMi’vi, if. 285* 

(2) OdcU i. 59, 62. Fain, i. 367, 369. Viet, et 
Contj, xxii. 42, 43* 
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obstinate resistance in the only silnalion Tvherc* from the proximity of the 
1 illages, it could be attempted, and prolong the combat till the concentration 
of Ins forces from both sides enabled him to assume the offensive null su- 
perior strength {1} •* * ^ 

The^AiuM During the action, Bulon had carried the tonn of Halle by as- 
to DnJln sault, and taken six guns ; but the turn \vlnch affairs had taken on 
the plain of Luizch, rendered ‘ 
been important, of no mail T ^ ‘ ' 

April- order, towards Dres * ■ ' 

and, passing on. without halting, took the road of Silesia, where a strong in- 
trenched position had for some time been^prepared at TlarzcN ^ollsUh- 
standingthe methodical arrangetnents, hotveicf, and shorrtnarches of the 
retreat, considerable confusion soon ensued: ten thousand chariots, more 


Trench, and prevented the mostsenous disasters* 'She retreat xs as ttmdnctt»\ 
in two columns the Itussians retired by Chemiuti and Freiberg, followed 
by Bcrirand and Oudinot , the Prussians'by the great road from Leipsic to 
Dresden, pursued by Lauriston, Marmont, Eugene, and the Imperial Guard 3 
while hey moved upon Torgauand Itittcnbcrg to menace Derlin ^e5, with 
his corps,* which had suffered soscvcrely^in the battle, was at fust left tc 
rest some days on the field, in order to bury the dead add refornrus ranks 
The Emperor, lioweicr, intended, that while *thc bulk of bi» army followed 
*thc allied sovereigns into Silesia, that gallant marsbal should rccciie a re- 
compense for Ins lalour, by being sent against Berlin; and tbiihcr accord- 
M,, $ ingly he was soon directed Severe combats with ibc rearguard 
took place at Ftidorf, No<5cn, and ^\lbdruf; but the Trench ob- 
tained no adiantagc, and Milaradowitch, who commanded the rcarguird, 
after cutting the arches of the bridge of Drcsclcn (2), which Ind been restored 
in a temporary manner, took post m force among the houses on the* right 
)>ank 

Wien the Frcncli army approached Dresden, e\cn the meanest 
»f ‘'oldars w ere struck by the lieauly of the spectacle w Inch presented 

Ds loiclycncirclinghiHs, crowned with iilhs, gardens, and 
iMirrirb orcliards,' diiidcd by the noble stream of the Elbe, wliith at all 
seasons awaken the admiration of the traveller, were then in Ihcir highest 
beauty, decked in the first green and flowers of spring The ascending sun 
glittered with dazzling brightness on the steeples, domes, and palaces of the 
city ; calmness and peace seemed to hai c marked it for their ow n ; no sound 
of alarm or sign of dciasiation was yet pcrccptiblo in Us smiling cm irons. 
But war m its most terrible form wasaboul topre) upon Ibis devoted cajiitil; 
for SIX long months it was to be Ihc scene of combats, of sulTcring, and of 
blood ; and already , amliht all the luxuriance of opening nature, llic sy mp- 
toms, as yet brilliant and majestic, of military preparations were to be icon. 

(l) XDowinc<>f ,iliat« til lutfNirtsnr, li , tul *i« »''rT#lJr-*» ii| k m • trw werJ*. Tl>» 

<•«, to armt U • tonrtil <■( n irMtan* »h iiu»f Jo; f"’"* ik* lutnl Q maun Inlntrr lt>« 
wk <h tkpfiimM tniniwfj- Sii »i»iji « Mj-v ' ' ■ li»» 

iMiri mad* IkrDMVt.itncnl nary <eurt«ls>ulu»iv ‘a •• • • •• • • • 

tkr ap ril nf k a tr V jrt sk r^lj t^fur-a k« kal for * - - 

iMic f.nit IrjraanI rmm k a rank tk# rn'nnri -I ' 

liltlalMti. «k<> k< r; a arra tramnan *a\e«<k 'Un aalrl — O.aiiia., » Vi 
LaloTnt i 7 L < an) I rn I «krQ ll « rr; »(■>« aiMI« (X) ImA 3-- SU laia.l 3T4 3T2 ir.3J7. 

(kar;« snarr CfMint InLnu la r-pain taau kr r*>la Oitrt ^ 

to at tkekatuUnn an'Ir-j- mlkiaia 
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In those orchards, the glitter of hayoncls could he discerned; on every height 
of those hilts, artillery was planted : two black columns of smoke announced 
the burning of the temporary bridges, above’ and below the city, which the 
Russians had erected, while occasional cannon shot from the right hank, still 
in the hands of the Allies, mingled with the clang-.of the hells which an- 
nounced the approach of Napoleon on' the left. The few remaining Cossacks 
swam their horses across the Elbe after the bridges were destroyed; and ' 
Dresden, -wholly evacuated by the Allies,’ hut in. the deepest terror and 
anxiety, awaited the arrival of the conqueror (1). 

Entry nf To dcprccatc his wrath, which the decided favour the inhabitants 
iJiirDrcs- ^''td shown to the allied cause gave them every reason to apprehend, 
the magistrates waited ujjori Napoleon a mile and a half from the 
city, on the road to Freyherg. “’Who arc you?” said he in a quick and rude 
tone. “Members of the municipality,” replied the trembling burgomasters.-' 
May 8 . “ Ilavc.you bread?” “ Our resources have been entirely exhausted 

:hy the requisitions of the Russians and Prussians.” “ Ila ! it is impossible, is 
it? 1 know no such word ; get ready bread, meat, and wine. I know all you 
have done : you richly deserve to he treated as a conquered people ; hut I 
forgive all from regard to your king : he is the saviour of your country; you 
have been already punished by having had the Russians and Prussians 
amongst you, and being governed by Baron Stein.” 'NViih these words he 
turned aside from the city, and, directing his horse towards the suburbs of 
Pirna, traversed the ramparts o'f the town, as far as the road which leads to 
Pilnitz; he there dismounted, and walked on fool, accompanied only by 
Gaulaincourt and a page, to the banks of the river, at the point where the 
Russians had constructed their bridge of boats. The Viceroy soon after 
joined, them, and the Emperor and he advanced alone to the water’s edge, 

^ while the Russian guns were still occasionally firing from the opposite side. 
Having completed his observations, without injury, in that quarter, and made 
himself master by enquiry of the whole particulars attending that vicinity, 
he proceeded to the other side of the town, beyond Fredcricstadt, where the 
bridge of rafts near Uhigau was still for the most part standing, not more 
than one-third having been consumed by the fire which the Russians had 
applied to it. Some light horsemen threw themselves into boats, approached 
the burning pile, extinguished the flames, and drew nearly two-thirds of 
the hridge’in safety to the left bank. Having secured this important acquisi- 
tion, his' next care was -to reconnoitre the hanks still further down; and 
having discovered a place near Prcisnilz, where the heights on the left bank 
overtopped those on the right, and a curve in' the stream broke the force of 
■the current, he gave orders for the construction of a bridge of rafts therewith 
all possible expedition (2). 

puTn^a'Ions Disquieting intelligence having been received in the evening from 
, laseoniic Torgau, w'here the governor not only still persisted in refusing to 

Elbe. admit a French garrison, hut alleged in his vindication the express 
order's of his sovereign, a special messenger w'as dispatched to the King of 
Saxony to know Avhether he still adhered to the confederation of the Rhine, 
accompanied by an intimation, that “ if he did not forthwith return to his 
capital, he should lose his kingdom.” On the folloAving morning, Napoleon 
was on horseback by daybreak, urging on in person the preparations for the 
passage of the river under the heights of Preisnitz. The engineers had made 

(1) Odel. i. GO, 67. Temoin Oeul. i, 120, 123. (2) OJel. i. 08. 70. Fain, i. 370, 380. Viet, et 

Odd. ii. 120. Fain, i. 373, ^75, Personal Obser- Conn. xxii. 43j 44. 
valion. • * . 
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extraordinary efforts during the night; the bridge of rafts vras speedily tc- 
naired; the marines from Brest^had ponxrfully seconded the land engineers; 

• ■ ■ • I ' • ». »- fn th(* 


panied by fifty pieces of cannon, to ihc^uiik^opposiic Li*Iouu* i 

dropping fire of the tirailleurs was to be heard on both sides of the rirer, and 
tbc deep booming of the Russian cannon at inlerrals, sbowed that a serious 
waS'intended. No sooner did Napoldon see the preparations of the 
■ . ■ '■ .* I . . « »». jiiin- 

■ , * » ' * " ■ I short di- 
stance in the rear, to direct their dispositfuii.' me the Guard 

^ , ■ * ” lliptn on ijic heights of 

I •'■■■. . ■ ■ 'commanded 

I : • 1 ' tience of the 


crous (1). 

Dfouot >^i\s right, hot\c\cr; the guns were well placed, and-llds 
j*t — frpmmdous fire wliich they opened upon 
I • } • : adc nas J.epl up wilh great 

» ■ ■ • • ' ■ lalls fell closc.tg tlio Binpc- 

I ■ « • . • • . • • one dro\c from n piece of 

• i • ' • * ' rcast,”saidhc, jalmly, “all 

t>as<»er,” Itsoon, honcrer, appeared i»4t inoFrenchartilJcfyin'as'supe- 
rior, both in number and position, |o lhatIo^^l^ich,thcy were opposed; and 
as titc object of tiic Russians as not to defend the passage of the river, which 
«t.nr 'rtpii Vnpwaff.imstsuch a general and army was impossible*, but only to 

sented tlicmsclvcs; heavy rains, anuilicinviiiug i , ■ 

raised a flood In tlie Elbe; anchors, cables, and grappling Irons were want- 
ing, and, after tno dajs'of unprofitable labour, tlic underlaying was aban- 
doned. I: was deemed easier to restore, in a temporarymanner, the too ar- 
v^'Aw sAvvvV Amvv'wV At Ah? Ar.ygv' ^ A?/ Abe 

exertions of the French engineers, the preparations were pushed fornard 
*’»r II with such actirit), that, by ten o'clock on the morning of the tllli, 
all w as ready ct en for the passage of (he artillery ; and the w hole corps of the , 
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Viceroy, Mavmonl, and Bertrand were crossed over. They found the opposite 
suburb entirely evacuated by the enemy, •svbo .■were in full retreat to the 
great intrenched position, -where they intended to give battle, at Bautzen. 
Such was the impatience, of the Emperor for the completion of the passage (d)} 
that he promised a napoleon to every boat ■which was ferried across, and dur- 
ing the-^vliole of the l lth be remained seated on a stone bench on tlie bridge, 
listening to the shouts of the young conscripts as they passed over, and feast- 
ing his eyes with the long trains of artillery, which seemed to be destined to 
hurl to the right bank of the Elbe all the horrors of war which had hitherto 
devastated the leftf 

life following day, the King of Saxony gave a clear proof of the 

terror which Napoleon’s success had inspired, by arriving in per- 
r.n’i a’ihcr Drcsdcn, to place himself and all his resources at the disposal 
inccto the of the French emperor. This proceeding was in the highest degree 
N^poiron. gratifying to Napoleon, who thus not only saw secured the adhe- 
rence of an important ally and valuable army, in possession of fortresses of 
vital.cohsequence in the campaign, but beheld himself restored to the rank 
which he most coveted — that of the arbiter of the destinies, and protector of 
the thrones of sovereigns. So anxious was he for bis arrival, that for two days 
before be came, the troops bad been posted to a considerable distance on the 
road to Prague, expecting his approach. The motives which led to this reso- 
lution on the part of Frederick Augustus, were very apparent. Austria, 
though evidently inclining to the side of the Allies, Avas not yet prepared to 
take the field, and a considerable lime must elapse before her ’forces could 
join those of the Allies; and, meanwhile, Napoleon was in possession of his 
capital and dominions, and if they were treated as conquered countries, the 
most frightful miseries awaited his subjects. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, and by that regard to rectitude and the obligation of treaties, which is 
so rare in crowned heads, the King of Saxony, who had for some time been 
forced to temporize, in expectation of seeing Avhat line Axistria Avas likely to 
take, arid bad actually ordered General Thiclman, AA’hcn the first inaccurate 
accounts of the battle of Lutzen AA’cre brought, to shut his gates against the 
French troops (2), noAv adopted a decided course, and thrcAV bis croAAm and 
fortune into hazard Avith Napoleon. Ilis arrival Avas preceded by a peremp- 
tory order to General Thiclman foriliAvilh to surrender the fortress of Torgan 
to Marshal Ney, Avho took possession of it on. the loth, and . commenced the 
passage of the riA^er ; while the Saxon troops, fourteen thousand strong, in- 
cluding sorne regiments of excellent caA'alry, Avere anew placed under the 
orders of Regnier, and formed the seventh corps of the army. General Thicl- 
man, aa'Iiosc communications, by his soA'creign’s orders, AA’ith the Allies had 
for some time been Avell known, and Avho Avas indignant at the adherence of 
Ins sovereign to the oppressor of Germany, dnd the contradictory orders 
Avinch, Avithin the last few days, he had received, quitted his colours, and 


(1) Oclcl. i. 72, 74. Fain, i, 382, 384. A'ict. ct 
Conq. xxii. 44> 

(2) “ 1 have seen, vvitli entire satisfaction, the 
conduct you have pursued aVTorgau, legarding 
tile conferences pinposed to you hy tlic allied rdne- 
rals, as well as before you left Dresden, and it has 
entirely justified my confidence in you. To allow 
some pieces of arliller)' to go out of your w.alls for 
tlip siege of Wittenberg, (then in the hands of the 

.rench, ) would he altogether contrary to my rela- 
tions with Austria, uliich are 'positively deler- 
.Sixoirv to Gekukai, TiiirtMAn. 

30(A 1813. Fain, i. 485. 


“Sly order, ns expressed to you in my lettorof 
the 19lh April, is, llint the inrlepciidcncu of Tor^au 
sliouUI ht! maintained with llic utmost care, amt that 
its gales should liC opened to no one without my 
cxpiess order, in concert witli the Emperor of Au- 
stria, I now add, to prcvenl misunc'eistonding, 
that, if the fortune of arms should bring hack the 
French forces to the Elbe, you arc to conduct your- 
self in the same manner; and, ns a necessary conse- 
quence, that Torgau should not he opened to the 
French troops,'*— King or Saxonv io Genshai, 
T^lEI,HA^, Mo/ 18i3. Fain, i. 460. 
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entered into the service of the Fmpcror of ilussia. Meanwhile, the King of 
Saxony was welcomed with cxtraordinarj pomp hy ^apolcon, at Dresden; 
the Imperial Guards lined the road from the chateau to the cilj ; the ca>'alry, 
^^hlch met him near the camp of Pima, formed Ins escort to the gales of the 

• ' , » ' f.i » .», I, 

j ■ ■ of 

. . , , ■ • 1 ' the 

satisfaction of giving the most decisive pruui lu Luiupt^ ut tui. ivu . ^ ' his 
* * capital and throne the firet o’fJns 
war ffj ^ 

f Saxony at Dresden was thus a 
nrtoiuaoas cQurco ui inc uinkiLai biuiiuMi.w.i to ^apolL‘on, (he advices and in* 
lelJigcnce which he brought from Prague, in regard to the inten- 
tions of Austria, were of the most disquieting hind It was no longer douht- 
f I .V-* {1 n rniiri ftf \ icntia was only tcmpqqzing, to gain time to complete 


.1 



Vnt f-ither contracted, or was on ilit* i.k», o* 


dred thousand men, of which tiutc. imuuKu (..wmj- 
read) on the Tlbo, desiring ^arbonnc to allude to the intercepted* letters, 
(n desire him to demand Ins pass- 
• ■ ■ ■ . ■ • 5 h pacific relations 

■ I ■ . • • . on, not to commit, 

. I . • ' • . • ' 'iow, as they were 

, . ■ . ' • ■ .> proicdthal llicy 


were an,i thing rather than forjdillcn ii\ iiiinstii.inj. 

Two dajs afterwards, Count Dulma armed at Dresden from llic cabinet of 
^lcnna, and at the Mme lime M deStadion was dispatclicd from the same 
court to the headquarters of the allied Siicrcigns at Dautzen, earnestly 
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Mission or pressing upon belli an nccommotlalion . In Ibis allcmpt Mcllcrnicb 
iiuC.to at this period ivas jiei-fcclly sincere; for he was seriously alarmed 
“uistmhon result of Ihe bailie of Lnlzen, and dreaded nolbinpo much 

toDautwn. 33 lliat Russia and France ivould accommodate Ibcir difTerences 
by a treaty on ibe drum-head, and that Napoleon would be left al liberty to 
take vengeance at leisure on the German powers which had incurred his 
displeasure. M. Rubna had several long interviews with Napoleon in Ihc 
course of which he made the Emjicror acquainted with the expeclalions of 
his coul’t in regard to the concessions by France, and accession of territory to 
themselves, which were hoped for. These were, that Austria should have the 
Illyrian prSvinces, an increase of territory on Ihe side of Poland, and some 
also on the Bavarian frontier; and that the confederation of the Rhine should 
be dissolved. ^Yithout committing himself cither one way or other in regard 
to these demands, Napoleon contented himself with declaring that he would 
agree to an armistice, on condition that the Allies retired behind the Oder, 
and he himself behind the Elbe, with a view to a congress at Prague, at which 
England and America should be invited to attend ; and M. Rubna having set 
out for Yienna with this ultimatum, the Emperor took his departui'c for his 
advanced guard in Silesia (1). 

Before finally committing his fate to the chances of war, Napoldon 
potnls to made the very attempt which Mctiefnich so much dreaded, that of 
llus period. opening a separate negotiation with one of the allied powers, in 
the hope of detaching it from the rest. On the day on which Rubna set out for 
Yienna, he secretly dispatched Caulainconrt to the headquarters of the 
Maj js. Emperor of Russia. The object of this mission was to induce the 
cabinet of St.-Pelersburg‘to accommodate its differences with France, at the 
expense of Austria; and, well knowing that the great object of its jealousy 
was the existence, and probable increase, of the grand duchy of ^Yarsaw, he 
proposed to extend the confederation of the Rhine to the Oder; lo increase 
^Yestphalia by 1,500,000 souls; and to give to Prussia, in exchange for the 
territory thus lost, the whole grand duchy of Warsaw and the territory of 
Dantzic, with the exception of the duchy of Oldenburg, by which means she 
would acquire an increase of between four and five millions of souls, and be 
restored to Ihe rank she held before the battle of .Tena. Her capital was to be 
Warsaw, and the great advantage held out was, that three hundred leagues, 
and an independent power, in possession of all the fortresses on the Vistula, 
would thus be interposed between France and Russia (2). Alexander, how- 
ever, was proof against these seduclionsv be received Caulaincourf, but in 
presence of the ministers of England, Austria, and Sweden, as well as of the 
King 01 Prussia, and expressed, in their joint name, his anxious wish for the 
termination of hostilities, but remained firm to his engagements with the 
Allies, and the cause of European independence.' Nothing, however, -can 
paint Napoleon better, or evince more clearly his invariable policy to sacrifice 
honour, probity, and resentment to present expedience, than the tenor of 
these proposals. At the very time that he was making so striking a parade in 
the eyes of Europe, of his firm regard for, and inviolable fidelity to the King 


(1) Count Bubiia to Stadion, May 18 18(3. Fain, 
<• 395, 390. Hard. :tii. 155, i58. Join! iv. 289, 292. 

(2) Til e preamble to Caulaincourl’s iiis^iiictions 
bore: — “ The bmperor’s intention is to negotiate 
ivitli Russia a peace which may Jie glorious to her, 
and which may inahe Austria pay for her bad faith, 

. and the false policy which she puisued in exaspe- 
rating Fiance and Russia against cacli other. Tlio 
Emperor Alexander will easily rebut these, argu- 


meuts, by insisting on the radical evil of the ex- 
istence of the grand duchy of Waisawj and that 
will naturally lend, after abundance of mystery and 
diplomatic rcscr%e tm both sides, to the propositions 
which we make, which, on condition of scertsy, 
you are to ‘propose as follows." Then follow the 
conditions slated in the text. — Ncroctoa’s Insiruc- 
/o CvoLAiacouiiT, 1813. Jomiiri.'iv. 

aP6. 
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of Saxony, who had risked his crown in his cause, he ^ as secretly proposing 
fo Rii^sin to dcsnoil lum of all bls acqnisilionsr'by tcarins from his brow ibe 


»»•> ti that he reached the alUed headquarters In^Sdcsia on the IKih May, 
bringing wdU liim a powerful reinforcement of fourteen thousand veteran 
soldiers. These, with other Russian detachments which had come tip from 
the rear, amounted in all to iwcot)-r«c thousand men; and after deducting 
the loss at Lul2cn,and the subsequent combats, made tbc a*rmy nearly ninety 


i • / . j • 

the great rcmforccmcnts, under Sacken and Renningsen, came up from the 
interior of Russia, tlicy liad iio chance of combating tbc French with any 
prospect of success, hut by the aid of strong inlrcncli&ients. Not only w ere 
the &ixon troops, fourteen thousand strong, including three thousand excel* 
lent cavalry, now added to bap'ok‘on’s army, and their fortresses on ihcF.ll'c 
converted into .1 sectire refuge in ease of disaster, hut the tN irtcmbcrg con- 
tingent, eight thousa'nd good troops, had arrived ; the heavy c-ivalry of Ulour 
Mauhourg, the Italian horse of General Fresia, and thosecond division of the 
young guard, under Barrels, had also joined thearmy\ AUogcUicr, NapolfouV 
forces, under his own immediate command, were now raised to a hundred 
and fiRy thousand men, of whom sixteen thousand were admirable ca- 
valry (2). Tlie Allicsj therefore, were now oTcrmatchcd in the proportion of 
nearly two to one; and it was evident tliai.whalCTer the strength oftlic posi- 
tion at Bauiicn might be, it was liable to Ihs turned and remlcrcd untenable 
by an enemy has ing such superior forces at his command (!>). 
ti.irrifrta* The Allies had availed Ihcoisclvcs of the ten days* respite from 
^rtiic operations, which they had enjoyed since the evacuation of^ 
Drcsilcn, to strengthen the position they liadsclcclcdina very f‘*r-‘ 
midable manner. Their principal stronghold w as placed on the famous knolls 
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of Klein Bautzen and Krcclavitz, where Frederick the Great found an asylum 
after his disaster at Ilochkirch, and where the strength of his position enabled 
him to hid defiance to the superior and victorious army of Count Daun. The 
ground which the allied army now occupied was an uneven surface, in the 
middle of a country in the hollows of which several small lakes were to he 
found; while it's eminences terminated for the most part in ■little monticules 
or cones, forming so many citadels, where artillery could most advantageously ^ 
he placed, commanding the whole open country at their feel. The position in ‘ 
this uneven surface, which they had chosen for their battle. field, was com- 
posed of'a series of heights, running from the greail frontier chain of Bo- 
hemia to the neighbourhood of the little lakes of Malschwitz and the village 
of Kli:x, behind which the right was stationed in a situation dillicull of access. 
The Spree ran along the whole front of the position, and it Avas dilficult to 
approach it in that direction, as well on account of tlic broken nature of the 
ground, and the varicty''of ravines, with streamlets in their bottom, by Avhich 
it -was intersected; as of the number of villages, constituting so many forts, 
occupied by the Allies, contained within its limits, and the hills planted with 
cannon, Avbich commanded the whole open country. The principal of these 
villages were Klein Bautzen, Preititz, Klix, and Kreckwitz. This was the first 
line of defence; but behind it, at the distance of three miles in the-rear, was 
a second line, strengthened by intrenchnients more contracted than the for- 
mer, and still more capable of-a protracted defence. This position, commenc- 
ing at'the village of Hockkirch on the one flank, extended through Bautzen, 
•'and the three villages of Baswitz, Inckowilz, and Kubchifz, and then fell back 
behind the marshy stream of the Kayna, terminated at the heights of Kreck- 
witz, which overhang the Spree (1). ' , ■ 

Rcconnois. Tlic first dc’sign of Napoleon was to make his principal attack on 
N^poitai, left wing of the Allies, which rested on the mountains Avhich 
separate Saxony from Bohemia. After a aninute recohnoissance, 
of aiincK. howcvcr, lic was diverted from this design, by observing the depth 
and intricacy of the wooded ravines and dells Avhich intersected the slope of 
the mountains in that direction, and which might altogether obstruct the ^ 
advance of his cavalry and artillery in that quarter. He continued his recon- 
noitring, therefore, along the Avholc line, and at eight at night advanced to 
the village of Klein Wilke, almost within musket-sbof of the outposts of the 
enemy, and then his plan of attack was formed. Orders had some time be- 
fore been dispatched to Key, Avho had passed the Elbe at Torgau Svith his own 
corps and that of Victor and Lauriston, to incline to his right, and, instead 
of moving on Berlin, as originally intended, to cut across the country, and 
come up so as to form the extreme left of the army in the great battle Avhich 
was expected near Bautzen. These orders reached Ney on the 17th, and he 
immediately commenced his cross march, and had already arrived in the 
neighbourhood ofthe army on the evening of the''19lh. It was on his wing,' 
Avhich Avas fully sixty thousand strong, that Napoleon relied for his principal , 
elTort, and placed his chief hopes of success, in attacking the enemy’s posi- 
tion (2). '• _ , ‘ " -t 

howcA’ci', advauccd in echelons, Lauriston in front, next his 
and balanced corps, then Yictor Avith the Saxons, in the close of the array, 
the Flench The country through which his march lay, Avhen he approached 
‘'ft- Bautzen, was in great part’ covered with AA'oods; and this led to a 
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^ crj serious clieclv liemg experienced in that quarlef To open tip Ihc com- 
inumcaiion iMlh ^ve^, ^apol^on dctachcH Bertrand’s corps towarils'’lhe left, 
>iluch soon got involved in tlic woods in wlucli the Marshal was alrcadj cn- 


*nT »9- , in loose order after dinner, without any proper look-out, m a w ood 

near Konigswarlha, were surprised and totally routed bj Buch> dcTollj, 
With the loss of two thousand prisoners and eleven pieces of cannon The 
whole divisiontlispcrscd,and ilwas onlj by taking refuge in the neighbour- 
ing neutral territory of^Hohemia that the great bulk of them, above Iwcntj 
thousand strong, escaped During the action, the village of^ Konigswarlha 
took fire, and was reduced to ashes D'kork at the ^ame lime encountered 
the whole corps of Launston near ^\cissig, and being unexpectedly assailed 
bj superior forces, lie was unable to keep bis grountl, though lus troops 
fought willr the most determined bravery, be was worsted wriih the loss of 
above two thousand men, so that success and disaster were nearly balanced 
on the left of the army (f) * * 

a tir baiiea Tlio mam position on which the Allies intended to giv c battle, and 
fr^Mhui on the strength of which they relied to. counterbalance the vast 
«b'^*S«.‘"*^timcrical superiority of the enciriv, wu the second lino from' 
tiMh llochkirch to KrcckwiU, Though it was not intended to abandon 
the first Imc'along the banks of the Spree without a'slrugglc, yet this was 
only with a view to take ofTthc first edge of the enemy’s attack byresistmco 
there', and it w as in this cenccniratcd position in the rear, whicli w as strongly 
forliQcd by redoubts, tliat tiic rcalstand was to be made Thcjitlicd army, 
»or to for this purpose, was a good deal scattered o\gr the ground on 
^ which It was to combat, and on Ibc morning of the SOtli occupied the follow* 

‘ ing positions —On tbc left, Dci^and D’^ork were stationed from Jcnkowilr 
to Barchutz, with ten thousand prussjans The plain from thence to Krcck- 
. Witz was not occupied by any infantry in ibofirsl line, it was thought to be 

.p ,, 


extent Bluc^i’cr’s infanlrv, about iiglilecn thousand strong, extended from’ 
Krcckwilz to Phskowitz , and fiirlhcr oil, beyond the little lakes, Barclay was 
stationed with fourteen thousand Ttu<^ians near Glenn Milaradowilch, wiih 
ten thousand Bussians, was plajrcd in front of lh6 whole, in Bautzen and its 
environs, witli KIcist and fivo'ihousand Prussians near him on the lici„Iils 
of Berg The second line consisted of the Russian Guards and reserve, sixteen 
thousand strong, who were about a mile in the rear behind the left and cen- 
tre, and near tlicin wcrclhcmagnifiecnl Russian emrassurs, eight llioii«aiid 
in number, wfio seemed more than a match for any french horse which 
could be brought against them (2) 

The whole Imc of luc AlhcS; whlchNliiiv formed a sort of scinl- 
*7J<*,«* fwfJc, convex to the outside, was $omcnliat al/ore two Icagtirs In 
'">• length Pul the chain of moutitams on the I.olicmlan fronilcr, on 
which its left rested, required to ) e in part occupied U'olf, w Inch rendered It 
necessary to extend the line above half a league further In that direction 
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he could see over llie whole field of baUte, direct the movements of the 
troops, and enjoy the splendid spectacle which presented And never 
in truth had war appeared in a more imposing form, nor had the astonislung 
amount of tiie forces at the disposal of the f>cnch emperor ever been more 
conspicuous. On all sides, the troops, preceded by their artillery, which kept 
up an incessant fire on the banks of the rher, advanced rapidly lowards'tho 
stream; at first the plain seemed covxrcd wUha confused multitude of horses, 
cannon, chariots and men, stretching as far as the eye could reach, imprci- 

• . • f. V ^ *»• - 


for a serious resistance had been made. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, the passage was effected without much opposition : BauUen, being 
no longer tenable as an isolated advanced post in the midst of ilio enemy, w as 
evacuated by the Allies, who w ithdrcw* the troops that occupied it to the oilier 
side of the ri>cr, and taken possession of by Macdonald, wjio immediately 
caused his men to defile over itsarcliovcr the Spree; while Marmont threw 
four bridges across below tlic town, o%cr which bis whole corps was speedily 
transported, and Oudmot crossed without difficulty near Cruhschutr, and 
Immediately bcg.m to aiUance towards the heights at the foot of the Bohe- 
mian mountains, on which the left of the Allies was posted. By fire o’clock 
in the afternoon, the river was passed at all points, and the troops were 

I . • • ’ f ; i‘ * -• t 
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right, however, the action soon became extremely warm : Oudmot there 
pressed with indefatigable activity up the hills which form tho Bohemian 
frontier, and which rose like an amphitheatre to bound the field of battle in 
that direction. The ascending hnc of tho smoke, and flashes of the aVtlilcry 
among ihcovcrhangingwoods, soon showed the progress he was making; 
while the Bohemian echoes rolled hack the roar of the artillery, and the 
glancing of the musketry was to he seen through the shadows of tho woods, 
now darkened by the approaching night. Prince Wirtcmbcrg, however, and 
bt.-Pricst’s divisions of Milaradowlich’s corps, maintained themselves with 
iuTihciblc resolution in these woody fastnesses; and wJicn the Emperor 
Alexander, who commanded the Uuvslaos m person, saw that they were 
ohligcd to fill hack, and were beginning to be overmatebod, be reinforced 
them by ilircc brigades of infantry and one of cavalry, under General Bic- 
bitcli, which restored the combat m that quarter, and the Bussiaus main-, 
(ained (hemsetv cs for the niglit in the villages of Preilitz, Mchltlicucr, and 
f alkcnhcrg, still keeping possession of the crest and commanding points of 
the mountains, Willie tho Trench were far advanced in the valleys which 
furrowed their sides (2). 

r^lTikT ''^11® obstinate conflict was going on among the hills on the 

<»)•' allied left,? still more serious attack was made on Klcht's Trus- 
Eians on tho heights of Burg, and tlio remainder of Uilaradow itch’s corps, 
under himself In person, on the croineDccs in rear of Bautzen, to wlilch tile 
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r.n?sians had rcfi'rcd after the. evacuation of (hat town. At noon, General 
yiihradowHch was violently assailed by Canipans’ division, followed by the - 
whole of Mannont’s corps, while Bonnet advanced towards Kicder Kayna, 
atid commenced an attack. on Kleisl. The resistance, however, was as obsti- 
nate ns the attack; and Isapolcon, deeming it essential to his plan to make a 
great iipijrcssion in that quarter, in order to withdraw attention from the 
grand movement he was preparing on his left, brought forward the whole 
of Bertrand’s corps, still, notwithstanding its losses, above twenty-four thou- 
sand strong, with Latour Maubourg’s formidable cuirassiers, to support Mar- 
montand Macdonald. Above fifty thousand combatants -rt-ere thus accumu- 
lated in llic centre, supported by a powerful artillery ; and the Allies, being 
not more than half the number at that point, were constrained to retire. This 
was done, however, in the finest order; the troops halting and facing about, 
])y alternate companies, to fire, as they slowly withdrew towards the in- 
trenched camp, tlicir artillery keeping up an incessant discharge on the pur- 
suing columns. The French centre, meanwhile, steadily advanced, and, as 
soon as they reachedll, assaulted KIcist’s troops on the heights’ of Burg with 
' great gallantry. Despite all their efforts, however, the brave Prussians main- 
tained their ground with undaunted resolution : their young ranks were 
thinned, but quailed not beneath the enemy’s fire; and, seeing that they 
could not carry the jiosition by an attack in front, the assailants attacked the 
village of Aiedor Gnrkau on its right, in order to threaten it in flank. Here, 
however, they c.vpericnccd so vigorous a resistance from Budiger’s men of 
Bluchcr’s corps, .sonic regiments of wliich had been detached, under Zieihen, ’ 
to occupy that important jiosl ; and the fire from Bluchcr’s guns, on his com- 
manding' heights immediately behind, was so violent; that, after sustaining 
immense losses, they were obliged to desist from the attempt ; audit was not 
till .“levcn at night, that, by bringing‘'up the celebrated lOlh regiment of light 
infantry to the charge, the village Avas at length carried. Then the whole 
allied centre slowly retired over the plateau of Nadelwitx, to their intrenched 
camp in the rear (Jj; but Bluchcr still retained his advanced position on the 
heiglitsof Krcckwitz, from the summit of Avhich his artillery never ceased to 
thunder, as from a fiery volcano, in all directions, till utter darkness drew a 
veil over the field of battle. 

iS'f'i nt' ' Ihnpcror’s orders, the French troops bivouacked in squares 

.‘.c. i>uir on the ground they had Avon with somucli difficulty; but, though 
the Spree Avns passed at all points, and the right and centre considerably adr 
v.anced over the ground occupied in the morning by the enemy, yet the cnor- 
mnus they had sustained proved the desperate nature of the conflict 
in which they Avcrc engaged, and inspired the Iroojis Avilh melancholy pre- 
.‘t.'jgc': as to the ic^ne of ihc haltle on the morrow. Kltiist and Zicthen’s Pnis- 
siauh in jmrtieulnr, though in great part voting troops, avIio had seen fire for 
the tir-t time that day, had evinced the most heroic bravery ; no ground bad 
been won from them but liy the force of overwhelming numbers, and above 
ten thmnaud 1 reneh or Ilaliaus lay Aveltcriu’g in their blood, around the 
he;^;hl^, from nhich the Prussians bad drawn off every gun, every chariot, 
rvciA v.ounded man. AapohAuu however, ayIio Avasawarc where the deeisiAC 
Mow w.'is In he slrnrk. wa« liule conrerned for the frightful carnage in his 
cettuo; his <,hjcrl h.ad hern gained by ground having been won, and the cnc- 
r->\ t-ronpellrJ to conerntmto their forces in that (juarter; and the soniid of 
distant iwnnott on his extreme left, as aa cH as (he light of burning villages, 
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\Nhiclj illUTiinalcd Uiat quarter of the ]iea\ctis, told liov soonNc\ vould be 
in action m tjiai direction In effect, tfial marshal had crosscJ'the Spree, 
ncarlvhx; and though Barclay^de Tolly still held that Milage, and lay in 
strength hctnixt it and Slalschniiz, jeLlie nas entirely Ignorant of the 
•strength of the enemy to n horn he xias soon to be opposed, and dllogclhcr 
unequal to the task of preventing the right of the Allies from being turned 
by the unmensc masses by v.Uom he •Syas sdrrounded on the follov-ing day. 
^apol^o^, therefore, liiglilysatlsficdwilli the result of the first day’s engage- 
ment, retired for the night to llauiicn, UaMng first dispatched orders to On- 
dinot, to renew the combat by daybteak on the following morning, among 
the lulls on the right, in order to fix the enemy’s attention on that part of the, 
line, and prci ent any adequate succour being sent to a\ ert the tremendous 
stroke he nxis to deliver on his left (J). 
rutiieeu By five o’clock on the morning of the 21sl, the fire began wilhun- 
UlTc’wi vicaTicd vigour m the wooded recesses of the nohcmiafi lulls, and 
ijm echoes rang even to the summit of the Kuncwald ThcEinpc- 
roi" Alexander, however, had sent such considerable rcmforcc- 
menU during the night to that quarter, that lililaradovMlch was enabled not 
only to repulse the attacks on Iiis poMtion on the heights of Mchhheiicr, hut 
to drive the enemy back to a considerable distance beyond Hinowitz Napo- 
leon, alarmed at tins unexpected turn of events on tliat side, immediately 
ordered up Macdonald's corps to the support of Dul^mol, and at tlic «amc 
lime immense masses, ab^vc forty thousand strong, \crtf deployed in the 
centre, In front of Hautten, to arrest the attention of tlie cpciny , bfit still 
«nl of eannon'Shoi, as it was not liis intention to expose Ins troops to the 
murderous fire of the allied artillery on the heights of hrcckwilz, from which 
they had suffered so much on tlic preceding day. Beforts Macdonald, how- 
ever, could get up to his assiMancc, Oudinet was sq hard pressed that lio 
was unable to maintain his ground , step by step the TVussian tirailleurs gamed 
upon the Bavarian sharpshooters lu tlie woods (2); and at length he \\4S 
fairly driven out of the lulls, and forced to assume a defensive position m 
the plain at their feet, where the arrival of^Iacdona)d enabled liim to •'top 
the progress of the enemy. 

rn.».«.cr Though much disconcerted by this ill success on lus right, Napo- 
h^n was only desirous to gain lime, and maintain Ids ground m 
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ground and fully better served, maintained Us superiority, and rcndrrcilany 
attack by the masses of infantry lit ibat quarter too perilous to l>e atlenqilcd 
Meanwliilc, the Lmperor listened anxiously for thp sound of Nty’s c.innon 
on the extreme left, as that was the signal for wlncli he wailed to order a 
general attack in the centre to favour ilial decisive ojicration In effect, that 
marshal, at the head of his own cor(>s and those of ljurlsion, had early lii 
the inoriiing advanced against the position of Barrhy, near Uema, widle 
^lCtor’s coryis and Begnior’a Saxons were dirccletl,hy awnlcr nrctiil, to 
turn lus extreme right by the wood and heights of Baruth, and get entirely 
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pause and TacJllatc !n the midst of his important advance until Ins rescn cs 
came up, and Victor andlicjnier hadarrhed abreast of Iiis men; hereby 
the allied sovorcigns had lime to talc the proper measures to ward olT the 
danger, by sending every disposable man and gun in that direction, wliere 
they had never hitherto apprehended any serious attack, and preparing for 
a general retreat. It was not till one o’clock in the afternoon, that Key 
deemed himself in snillcjcnl strength to resume the oflensive; and by that 
lime the season of dccishe success had passed away; the chaussdc throngli 
llochkirch, in the rear of the whole olli^ army, could no longer be gained, 
and the victory at best would be harren of results r 

^’apol^cm, however, made a vigorous ciToft, by a ^mbined attack 
centre and left of'thc enemy, to effect a total overthrow’. 
Motrt Seeing the allied centre In some degree bared of troops by the 
powerful succours which had been sent to the right, he ordered Souli to 
^akc a general attack with the foirf corps under his command In the centre ; 
while, at the same time, the terrible artillery of the guard was brought up 10 
reply to the enemy’s batteries on the heights of Kreckw ilr. These orders w cre 
promptly obejed. JIarmont, Sforlier, Bertrand, and Lalour Jlauboui^, put 
ihcmsclvcsat the head of their respective corps of cavalry and infantrj ; while 
the Imperial Ciuard, in deep array, advanced in their rear to. support the 
.attack, nighty thousand men, in admirable order, moved against tlic re- 
doubtable heights, the guns ,from which had so long carried df alh through 
the french ranks; while a hundred pieces of cannon, disposetl on the high- 
est points of the ground which they traversed, kept up a vehement fire on 
the enemy's hatlcrics. This grand attack soon changed the fortune of the 
(lay. Bluclicr, now a«8ailcd in front by ilarmont, in flank by Bertrand, and 
in rear bj Key, was soon obliged to recall Klcht and the other reinforce- 
ments which he had «cnl to the assistance of Barela) dc Tolly; anil in consc- 
(Iucncc,Ke>,who<e reserves had atlcngth come up, was enabled not only to 
retake Preilitz williouldifiicultv, but to spread out his light troops over tho 
wliole level ground as far as Wurschen. Tlic allied right was thus entirely 
turned : and any advantage which Diucher and Barcloy dc Tolly might gain, 
would only Increase the danger of their position, by drawing them on to- 
wards tlic hprccjwhdc a superior force of the enemy wasinicrposed heiwccn 
them and the main body of their army (3). 

these critical circumstances the allied sotercigns resolved to 
retreat. They might, IndcctI, by bringing up the rcserv cs, ond the 
Buvsian and Pnmtan guards, have without dlfiiculty regained llic ground 
they h.vd lost on the right, and again advanced their standards to tho Spree: 
but as longas lAurision and Hegnicr were in their rear, such success wmild 
only hav c augmented their ultimate danger; just as a similar success on the 
left of llie Itriiish at ^Yatcrloo would have enhanced the penis of Kapolioti’s 
position, when Wucher, with sixty llinusand Prussians, was menacing ihe 
eliauss^cof lii Belle Alliance. It had, from the outset of the campaign, also 
been part of their fixed policy, never to place tlicmselveslndmgcr of imder- 
poinga total defeat, liui to i.ikc advantage of their numerous c.ivalry locorer 
their retreat, whenever the issue of an action scemetl doubtful ; being well 
aware that the supcrlnrity of their jdivsical rcsourcosand moral energy would 
thus In the end, especially if theaccosion Of Austria were ohlainctl (75), secure 
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to them the victory. Orders were given, therefore, to holli Barclay and Blu- 
cher to retreat ; and the whole allied army, arrayed in two massy columns, 
began to retire j the Russians by the road of llochkirch and Lohau, the Prus- 
sians by Wurschen and Weissenberg. 

fpewMi'c highest lustre the admirable arrangements 

^ ^vlicn tlip of modern discipline, and the noble feelings with which.bolh ar- 
rcircnt’T' mics worc animated. Seated on the summit of the llohcnberg, 
near Ncidcr Kayna, from whence he could survey a great part of the field of 
battle, Napoleon calmly directed the movements of his army ; and the mighty 
host which he commanded, now roused to the highest pitch, and moving on 
in’perfect array, pressed at all points upon the retiring columns of the enemy- 
It was at once a sublime and animating spectacle, when, at the voice of this 
mighty wizard, a hundred and fifty thousand men, spread over a line of three 
leagues in length, from the Bohemian mountains on the right to the forest of 
Baruth on the left, suddenly started, as it were, into life, and moved majes- 
tically forward, like a mighty wmvc, bearing the light and smoke of the guns 
as sparklingfoam onits crest: The greater part of this vast inundation poured 
into the valley of Ncidcr Kayna in the centre, and the declining sun glanced 
on the forests of bayonets, and thcdazzlinglincsof helmets, sabres, and cui- 
rasses, Avith which the level space at its bottom Avas filled; aaIuIc the heights 
of KreckAAUtz, yet in the hands of the enemy, thundered forth a still increasing 
fire'on all sides, like a A'olcano encircled by flame. Soon the receding line of 
fire, and the light of the burning villages, told that the consuming torrent Avas 
rapidly adA'ancing through the valley ; and at length the cannonade ceased 
on the summits of Krcckwitz ; and Bluchcr’s columns, dark and massy, Avcrc 
seen slowly Avending their w'ay to the rear. In vain, however, the Frencli 
cuirassiers, eight thousand strong, Averc noAV hurried to the front, and en- 
deavoured by repeated charges to throAv the enemy into confusion, so as to 
convert the retreat into a flight; the Russian caA’olry Avas too poAverful, the 
allied array too perfect, to permit any advantage being gained. A. bundred 
and twenty French guns preceded the line of the pursuers, and thundered on 
the retiring columns of the enemy ; but the Russian and Prussian artillery 
AA’ere equally poAA'crful, and taking adA’antage of the numerous eminences 
Avhich the line of retreat atforded, played AA'ith destructive effect on the ad- 
vancing masses ; Avhile their numerous and magnificent cavalry repulsed 
every attempt to charge Avhich the French horsemen made. Gradually the 
■ fire became less violent as the Allies receded from the field ; the intrenched 
position AA'as abandoned on' all sides; and at length the cannonade entirely 
ceased, and night drcAvlier veil OA'cr that field of carnage and of glory (J). 

^’^poleon’s tent Avas pitched for the night near the inn of Klein- 
onTionr“‘ S^’^'chAvitz, in the middle of the squares of his faithful guard ; Avhile 
TOmm’cm cstablishcd himself at Wurschen, Avhere the allied sovereigns 
nicTiiiT” had had their headquarters the night before. It aa’OS from the 
fpoch. former place that the Emperor dictated tlie bulletin of the battle, 
as well as the folloAving decree, AA'bich all lovers of the arts, as aa’cII as admirers 
of patriotic virtue, must regret was prevented, by his fall, from being carried 
into execution: “A monument shall be erected on Mont-Ccnis; on the 
most conspicuous face the following inscription shall be AViitten — ‘ The 
Emperor Napoleon, from the field of Wurschen, has ordered the erection of 
this monument, in testimony of his gratitude to the people of France and 


(*) Vain, i. 415 , 417 . Kausler, 882, 883. 
309, 310. A’ict. ct Conq. xxii. 53 , 54 . 


Odd. i, 94, 95 , Precis in SdiodI, ii. 


332, 333 . 
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Inly. TIjis monument tm!I transmitfromagctoagc the remembrance of lliat 
great epoch, •\^hcn, m the space of three monlhs, Inelrc hundred thousand 
men flen to arms to protect the inlcgrilj of the French empire (i) ” 

Adm rmi. t Thc EmpcroF xMcxander commanded the allied armies m person 
at Bautzen, the ill success at LuUcn haung wcalvcned tlic^con- 
lidcnce of the soldiers 101111120051010, and the jealousies of the 
uie i>«tue generals rendering the appointment of any inferior officer a matter 
ofgrcat difficulty llilli the King of Prussu by Ins side, betook tbecntirc^ 
direction of the moicmcnts, and displayed a judgment in council, and 
coolnossin dmger, irhich eicjfed unircrsal admiration It nas nith difficulty 
that the entreaties of those around him could prctcnl him from adnucing 
loo far into the fire for the duties of a commander-in-chief, as it n-as, he 
incurred ihe-grcatcst danger, and near Bautzen narrowly escaped falling into • 
the hands of the cnemA The conduct of the reircSl, in'tlie face of the im- 
mense force which thundered in pursuit, was a model of skill anif judgment, 
every eminence, every enclosure, every stream, which offered an opportunity 
of arresting the enemy, was taken adrantage of with admirablcahihiy, and 
such were the losses which the French sustained in pressing on tlic uncon- 
querable rearguard, that, at daybreak on the following morning, llicllu'isians 
still held the heights of \\ cisscohcrg, within cannon-«hot of the field jof 
battle (2J 

M The loss of the t rcnch in the battle of Bautzen was eonsidcralily 


order with wiucii the retreat was conducted ilie Allies lost 111 tut iwu 
days l’>,000 men killed and wounded, and the French look f >00 jiriMincrs, 
most of them wounded, but nctihcrcannonnorartillcrj graced their iriumph, 
and their own loss was fully 10,000 killed and wounded on the riclil alone, 
independent of llio<c on the previous day , msomtfth ilial20,000 wounded 
A^crc lodged, two days after the liattlc, at Bautzen, and the Milages in lU 
cniirons, while OTOO were killed outright on the field of battle (5) A great 
number of the wounded were slightly hurt only in the hands and feet— an 
omuioui circumstance which had been obecned also m the campaign 
of 1800 on the Danube, and bespoke the anxiety of the con-cripls to escape 
from iIicjC scenes of carnage The Saxon peasants di'playcd unboundeil 
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Idndness to tliese unhappy suflercrs ; without regard to side, nation, or lan- 
guage, they received them into llieir cottages, and did all in their power to 
mitigate their distresses;' and, not contented Avilk waiting till the sufferers 
were hroughlinto their dAvellings, themselves issued forth to seek them on 
the field. On all sides were to he seen men, women, and children, carrying 
litters, pushing wheelbarrows, or drawing little carts,' laden with wounded 
men ; Russians.wcre laid beside French, Prussians beside Italians ; the women 
tended the dying, and bandaged the wounds alike of friend and foe ; all the 
animosity of the contest Was forgotten ; and at the close of one of the bloodiest 
battles recoi'ded in modern times, was to be seen the glorious spectacle of 
Christian charity healing the wounds and assuaging the suflerings equally of 
the victors and the vanquished ( I ). 

Combat of By daybreak on the following morning, the French army was in 
bwb'^"' niotion, and Napoleon, who had hardly allowed himself any rest 
- jiaj ja. during the night, in person directed their movements. They soon 
came up with the reafguai'd of the. enemy, who had marched all night, and 
now stood firm on the heights behind llciclicnbach, in order to gain time for 
the immense files of chariots, cannon, and wounded men to defile by the 
roads in their rear. • Milaradowitch had the command ; and the veterans of 
the Moscow campaign were prepared to defend the iiosition to the last extre- 
mity ; while forty pieces of cannon were admirably placed on the summit, 
and a large body of cuirassiers on the slopes seemed intentionally situated for 
an opportunity to come to blows with the horsemen of the French. Struck 
with the strength of this jibsition, as well as the determined countenance of 
the allied force which occupied it, Napoleon paused, and engaged only in 
a'cannonade till the cavalry of the Guard came up. Reichcnbach itself, in 
front of the allied position, occupied by the Russian light troops, tvas only 
abandoned after an obstinate conflict; and when the French columns showed 
themselves on the opposite side, they were torn in pieces by the point-blank 
discharge of the enemy’s batteries from the heights behind. The Russian 
general sent some of his regiments of cavalry into the plain, where they 
Avere immediately charged by the red lancers of the French guard ; but the 
latter Avere defeated AAith considerable loss. Napoleon upon this brought up 
Latour Maubourg, AA'ith the Avhole cavalry of the Guard, six thousand strong, 
and at the same- time made dispositions for outflanking and turning the 
enemy. These measures Averc attended AA’ith the desired cfiect, and after se- 
veral brilliant charges on both sides, the Allies retired to Gorlitz, but in the 
best order. Enraged at seeing his enemy thus escaping,' Napoleon hastened 
to the advanced posts, and himself pressed on the movements of the troops 
in^somuch that the rays of the setting sun gleamed on the sabres and bayonets 
of fifty thousand men, accumulated in a front of a mile and a half in breadth? 
and closely advancing in pursuit. But it Avasall in vain. The enemy, pi’oud of 
the resistance they had made against such superior numbers, retired in admir- 
able order, AA’ithout leaving any thing behind ; guns, Avounded, caissons, Avere 
a like conveyed aAvay, and all the genius of the. Emperor, Avhich never shone 
forth AA'ith brighter lustre in directing the movements, could not extract one 
rophyfiom their rearguard. Napoleon could not conceal his vexation at 
beholding the unbroken array of the allied troops thus eluding his grasp, and 
the skill Avith which they availed Ihcmseh'cs of every eminence to plant their 
guns and arrest his progress. “ What ! ” said he, “ after such a butchery, no 


(l) Precis in Scliodl, ii. 334 , Fain, 90, 97. Odel. i. 9C, tona. 49. Kauskr, SOU 
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results? po prisoners? Tliosc fdlows tticrc piUnol Iwvcns a nail; lheyri«e 
from llieir ashes hen will this be done (1).” ^ 

D<«ti>cr Thcballs aMhis moment perciljin? thick around him, and one 
Ooroc of Ijje Emperor's escort fell dead at Ins feet. ” Duroc,” said he, 
toming to the grand marshal, 'nho '«as by his side, “ fortune is resolved to 
have one of us to-day ” Some of bw suite ohsened with a shudder, in an 
under breath, that it — ** - a -v t ...i/, rc^i -"a 

death of Lannes (2) ■! "• ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ : - 

lized Tlic enemy r ■ ‘ ‘ , ! ' ■■ ' ' ' r ■ 

dorf, and Kapokon, pho v\as ansious to push on before night to Gorlltr, 
himself hurried to the front, to «i^ on the troops who were to dislodge 
(hem from the ground winch they had occupied to bar the approach to it. 
Ills suite followed him, four a-hrcist, at a rapid trot through a hollow way, 
in a cloud of dust that hardly one of the riders could see his right-hand man 
Suddcnlj a cannon-hall glanced from a tree near the Emperor, and struck a 
file hchind, consisting of Morlicr, Caulaincourt, Kirgcner, and DuroQ in the '■ 
confusion and dust, it was not at Hrst perceived who was hurt ; butapage 
soon arrived and whispered in his car, that Kirgcner was killed, and Duroc 
despcratcl} wounded. Ijirrey and Ivan instantly came up,hut all their clTorls 
w ere unavailing, Duroc’s entrails were torn out, and thedjingman was earned 
into a cottage near MaLcr«dorf. Tv'apokon, profoundly affected, dismounted, 
and gazed long on thehaticry from whence the fatal shot had issued, ho ^ 
then entered the cottage, and ascertained, with tears m his eyes, that tlicro 
was no hope ** Duroc,” «aid he, pressing the liand of tliedj ing hero, “ there is 
anotiicr world, where we shall meet again!” Memorable words, wrung by 
anguish even from the child of Infidelity and the Revolution I riinll),whcn 
It was announced some hours afterwards that all was over, he pul into the 
hands of ricfthicr, without articulaUnga word, a paper, ordcrmgthccon- 
striiclion of a monument on the spot where he fell, with tins inscription 
“Hero tlie Ccncral fliiroc, Dnlc of I rluh, grand marshal of the palace of 
the Emperor NapoKon, gloriously fell, struck by a cannon-ball, and died in 
the .arms of the Lrnperor, his friend (5).” 

h'lpokon pitched his lent in llio neighbourhood of the cottage 


sal, wrvppci! in his grey preat-coat, with his forehcid resting on Ins Innds, 
and liKelhowson his knees, a prc) Co the most nconlzingrpficcf ions in vain 
Cauhlnrourl and Marcl at • ■ - • » » 

slnjwrders “Ti>-niorrow— . • • • ■ « ' ■ • 

ror, as lie agiln re'jiimcd 1 * ' ’ • ' . ■ “ 

rcianrd around, the groups of ofliccrsat a little distance hardly articulated 
above llieirbrciili; ploom and depression appeared In every connicnnicc, 
wlnle the subdued Inim of tbc soldiers jircpanng their repast, and the sullen 
murmur oftbe artillery vragronsas ihcv rolled In tbc dlslancc, alotic told 
that a mlsbty host was avvcmldcd in the neiglibourbood ‘'lowly llic moon 
ms" over th/s mclancbolr serre; tire heavens iiecjmc ilh/mlnalcd hy the 
fiaine^ of llic adjoining villages, which had fallen a prey to the license of the 
soldiers; while the noble liandsof the imperial guard plajc«l alternately 
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Iriumplial and elegiac strains, in the vain hope of distracting the grief of 
their chief. Could the genius of painting portray the scene, could the soul of 
poetry he inspired hy the feelings v;hich all around experienced, a more 
striking image could not he presented of the mingled •woes and animation of 
-fl-ar, of the greatness and weakness of man, of his highest glories, and yet 
nothingness against the arm of his Creator (1).” 

Gmcrni . -jlie loss o'f Dui'oc, Klrgoner, and General Bruyercs, who also fell 
llnfcyortiic on the same day, as well as the firm countenance and admirahlc 
array of the Allies, who retired after a hloody battle, in which they 
had been worsted, without the loss of cannon or prisoners in the pursuit, 
and with no considerahle diminution of baggage, occasioned the most gloomy 
presentiments in the French army. It was plain that the days of Austerlitz 
and Jena were past: a great victory had been gained without any result; and 
the victors, in the pursuit, had sustained both a greater and more serious 
loss' than the vanquished. Little hopes remained of subduing an enemy 
who thus rose up with renewed vigour from every disaster : with truth 
might Napoleon have said with Pyrrhus— “ Another such victory, and I am 
undone.” Jlurmurs, regrets, exprossiens of despair, were heard even among 
the most resolute ; the flames, which rose on all sides as .the villages were 
taken possession of, at once bespoke the obstinacy of the resistance, and the 
determination of the inhabitants ; and even the bravest sometimes exclaimed, 
on beholding the universal spirit with which the people were animated, 
“ What a war ! n;e shall all leave our remains here.” Napoleon was no stranger 
to the feelings of despondency- which Avere so common even around his head- 
quarters, andhe'gavc vent to his spleen by cutting sarcasms against his prin- 
cipal officers. I sec well, gentlemen,” said he, “ that you arc no longer 
inclined to make war : Bcrthier Avould rather folloAV the chace at Grosbois ; 
llapp sighs after his beautiful hotel at Paris. I understand you; I am no 
stranger to the pleasures of the capital (2).” 

Kptrcit of On the 25d, the allied army continued lb .retreat, still in Iavo co- 
lumns, after, having broken doAvn the bridges over the Neissc : the 
Lcigniu. right column moved upon Waldau, the left Aipon Lohau. At nine 
o’clock, the Saxon adA'anced posts appeared - before Gorlilz, and, finding 
the bridge broken doAvn, after some delay and Ayarm skirmishing, forced 
the passage of the river, and by hastily erecting five ucav bridges, soon crossed 
over so large a force as rendered the toAA'n no longer tenable by the Allies. 
The Emperor arrived at Gorlitz a fcAV hours after, and rested there the re- 
mainder of that and the AA'hole of the next day, shut up Avith Caulaincourt in 
bis cabinet, and constantly occupied Avith diplomatic arrangements. Mean- 
while, -the Allies continued their retreat, and the French pressed the pursuit 
in three columns : the right skirting the Bohemian mountains, and folloAving 
Wittgenstein ; the centre folloAvingBlucher and Barclay do Tolly on the great 
road to Leignitz ; the left marching upon Glogau, the garrison of AA’hich, noAV 
blockaded for abOve throe months, anxiously expected their deliverance. Al- 
though no attempt Avas made to defend any positions, yet the French cavalry 
frequently came up Avilh that of the Allies, and some sharp encounters took 


(1) Odd. i. lOI. 103, Fain, i. 427, 429. Sonv. 
do Caul. i. 177, 179. 

K.njiolran at llie lima.do teslifyliis rcg.ird for 
Duroc, ennsigned Ino hundred nnpohons in the 
hands of the on nor of the house, jointly with the 
old gj uinn of the parish, for the purpose of erecting 
a monument to his memory . The monument, lui«- 
ever, nas never erected; and iiy an order of tlic 
Russian etat-major, dated 1 st April 1814, the money 


was reclaimed liy the Allies, and not applied to its 
destined purpose - an unworthy proceeding — form- 
ing a striking contrast to ihc I'lolile conduct of tlie 
Archduke Cliarlcs, in 1790. legiudiug the French 
tomb ofGeniral Alarccau — Sec Order of Rvao^ 
Roseu, 1st ylpril l%Vi, mVi.i-s, i. 430, and Ante, 
ili. 83. 

(2) Rapp. Wenf. lOG. Fain, i. 433. Odd. i. 107. 
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place between the horse on both sides; but the dragoons of Napoleon, ^or the 
most part eased m cmras'^cs, or heavily armed, vsere no match m this de- 
sultory warfare for the nimble ehddrcu of (be desert; and the pursuers suf- 
fered more under the lances of the Cossacks, than the retreating ca>alrj did 
from the French sahres(i) 

ci><sb*t.ad’ ho attempt was made by the .\IIjcs to defend ilic pa's'agc of the 
FmcUD«r Quc.sse, the Rober, or the Katshach, although their rocky banks 
n./iuiu ajj(j (Jecplj -farrowed raxincs offered every facility for retarding 
the advance of the enemy. The Emperor Alexander was making for an la- 
trcnchcd camp prepared near Schwcidnitz, and was desirous of hxoidingany 
serious encounter till il was readied On the 26lh, howexer, an 
Opportunity occurred of sinking a considerable hloxx, near llainau, upon the 
advanced column of Lauriston’s corps. After the troops under Slaison had 
passed that town, and were (raxersinglhcxallcj of the Tbcissc without b?i mg 
explored the surrounding l.cigbls,a«ignal was suddcnlx given by setting fire 
to a windmill, and before the French liad time to form square, the enemy’s 
cavalry, consisting of three strong Prus'sian regiments, were upon them. 'The 
Frcncli dragoons, xxlio xxcrc at the head of the column, instantly (led back to 
Ilainau, leaving tlie infantry to their fate They xxcrc speedily broken, and 
the xxliole artillery of the column, consisting of eighteen pieces, taken, with 
four hundred men made prisoners, besides an equal number killed and 
woun<Icd,alflionghfrom (he want of horses only Iwclxc of the guns could he 
brought off This affair, which cost the life of Colonel l)oIf$, the Prussian 
commander, who gloriously fell m the mid»t of the enemy’s squares, would 
liaie been still morodccisixc but for the uncontrollable impaticnro of the 
Prussian dragoons, whose ardour made them break into a ciiargo before the 
proper momctu had amved;as U was, hoxrcxcr, it was one of llie most 
brilliant caxalry actions which occurred during the war, and may justly bo 
placed heside the splendid charge of (he heaxy German dragoons on (ho 
ircnch infantry, on the 23d of July In ihtrprccctJing year, the day after the 
battle of Salamanca (SJ 

On Inn hapoVon w as scTcrcly mortified by tins check, notsomudifrom 
the amount of the loss be bad sustained, w Inch, In such a host, 

• . ; • ! • ’ 

w., .■ . . I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ «pint 

and unbroken array m iiie amed i* . : - > 'y j ' ■ Jiow- 

>»*r» cxrr,lii<armshadilieirrcxcngc General Vhastiani, at tlic head 
f>f (bccaia/ryoft/ctor’s corps, nlttch was by forced in^irrhes to^ 

wards (.locaii torchexe the garrisons, fell in near Sprotliu v lih allussiaw 
cou>ox, whirli was inoviiig, unaware of ilicxictory that had been gamed, up 
to thernamarmr, and ca(»l«rc<I Ihc whole, consiilingof (nenty-two pieces 
ami sixty ttiinbnls.wr . r* ^ "u. In otlicr quarters, 

liowcxcr, from being ' ■ ' of the enemy, tlic 

Allies were bcttcron •' . ■ * i • • « _ ■ . . , < Hussian caxalry, on 

the »ai 1 C dxy, attacked, near CoHcsberp, ItvcItc squadrons of Aipoh'on’s 
cuirassiers, and defeated them, with (ho lO'^ of four humlrcil pri<oiiers; a 
pirluan rorj« raptured a considerable park of artillery, while WoroniofTs 
caxalry fell m with n large l>ody of the enetijy's caxalry near Dessau, on the 
J life, pul them !ol!icn>tit,ai}dVadeii»chimdred prisoners Meanwhile, the 
main Iwly of the Mhes retired wiihout further molestaiion by I^ijtutjt to 
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the neighhourliood of Schweidnifz, where the intrenched camp had been 
conslruGled, and Avhcre it was intended that a stand should he made (d). 
Rcisons These partial successes, however, determined nothing ; and the 
progress of the French arms, as well as the position of their forces, 
iVignsfo”'''’ had nowhecome such as to excite just disquietude in' the breasts 
a'r'm'st.c". of tlic allied sovereigns.’' The great line of communication with 
Poland and the Vistula was abandoned ; the blockading force before Glogau 
.withdrew on the approach of the enemy ; and the garrison, which had nearly 
exhausted its means of subsistence, was relieved, amidst transports of joy on 
both sides, on the 29th. All the allied forces were concentrated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Schweidnitz, or between Leignilz and that place; and although 
the intrenched camp, resting on the former fortress, Avas of great strc.iglh, 
yet it could not he disguised that it was close to the foot of the Bohemian 
mountains; and that if Austria, in reliance on Avhose ultimate co-operation 
this direction had been given to the allied forces, should prove unfaithful to 
the cause of Europe, they Avould find it next to impossible to regain their 
communication with the Oder and the Vistula. Great reinforcements, in- 
deed, Avere on their march from Pxussia — full fifty thousand cficctivc men — 
and an equal force Avas in progress in Prussia; hut some weeks, at the least, 
must elapse before the most forAvard of them could reach the allied head- 
quarters; and if the diverging march to the extremity of Upper Silesia Avere 
much longer to he pursued, the French might interpose betAveen the allied 
main army and the succours on Avhich they relied. The Russians, by the 
morning state on 27th May; Avere only thirty-five, the Prussians tAventy-fiA'e 
thousand effective soldiers' : ill success and retreat had produced its usual 
effect in diminishing the number of aA'ailable men, and the abandonment of 
the line of communication Avith Poland, - had .occasioned -great difficulty un 
turning aside the convoys from the road they Avere pursuing, one of Avhich, 
as before mentioned, actually had already fallen into the enemy’s hands (2). 
f-icuonoT ^^itb reason, therefore, Napoleon regarded the present state of 
Nnpoiton M affairs as highly auspicious to his arms, and the soldiers partici- 
. aira.is. pated in his satisfaction from the ample supplies of every thing 
Avhich they obtained in the rich agricultural districts of Upper Silesia; exlii- 
biting a marked contrast to the extreme penury, almost amounting to famine, 
Avhich they had experienced in the Avasted fields of Saxony and Lusatia. Be- 
Ihmred by these favourable circumstances from the melancholy forebodings 
‘ which the death of Duroc, and the imperfect success at Bautzen had occa- 
sioned, the Emperor recovered all his former serenity of mind : he was con- 
stantly Avith the advanced posts, and directed their movements Avith extraor- 
dinary precision ; while the gaiety of his manner, Avhich appeared in the 
multitude of the questions w'hich he asked, and the French and Italian songs 
which heliummed as he rode along, bespoke-the hopes AA'ith which he AA^as 
inspired as to the issue of the campaign. A gleam of sunshine shone for a 
brief period upon his career, and recalled, midAvay betAveen the disasters of 
Moscoav and the overthroAv of Leipsic, the triumphs of his earlier years. 
Again, as in former days, the allied armies Avere recoiling before his arms; 
province after province Avas overrun by his folloAvers; and already one-half 
of the prophecy Avhich he had uttered to the Abbe de Pradt at Warsaw had 
been accomplished (5) : — “ Success will render the Russians bold : I am going . 


(0 Lontl. 52, 53. Viet, ct Conq. sxii, 56, 57. (2) Lond. 55, 56. Odel. i. 109, 110. St.-Cyr, 

Odd. 112,11. Fain, i. 440. Ilik 5Iil. iv. 50 , 51 . 

(3) Ante, yHi. 420. 
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to raise three hundred thousand men I will deliver Iwohittlesbciween the 
Elbe and the Oder, and in «ixmonUi» I shall be onlllc^^emcn (i) 
tt'Th'l.f- AUhoiigh, howc^c^, oppearances were thus favourable at head- 
quarters, and in the grand army under ilie immediate command of 
^•pnlto■1 ^ajioldon, yet this was far from hemg the case uniacrsally, aud 
wnl Hiw"* many circumstances, both In his military and political situation, 
were calculated loauakcn the most serious apprehensions Though his in- 
fantry and artiUcr} ascre m great strength, and had for the most part sur; 
passed his expectations, the cavalry of the grand army was sliU extremely 
deficient, and this wanlbolh rendered it impossible to obtain decisive suc- 
cess m the field, and,c\cn if an advantage wa*. there obtained, made any at- 
tempt to follow it up more hazardous to the victorious than Uicvanquidicd 
party This weakness was the more sensibly felt by Napoleon, that be had 
mills prc\ ions campaigns made such constantand successful use of tins arm, 
and that the v ehemcncc and rapidity of hisopcrations savoured rather of the 
fierce sweep of Asiatic conquest, than the slow and methodical operations of 
European w arfarc The samij cause had exposed him to great incom cmcnccs 
in Ins rear, where the allied parlizans had in many places crossed the Elbe, 
and carried the enthusiasm of their proclamations, and the terror of Uicir 
arms, far into the ^\cstpllahan plains But, most of all, he bad reason to 
apprehend the armed mo hatlon of Austria Tacts more convincing than 
words here spoke with decisive authority as to the thunderbolt which might 
erelong be expected to issue from tlic dark cloud iliat overhung the Bohe- 
mian mountains The forces which the cabinet of \ icnna had already accu- 
mulated on that frontier range, little short of a hundred lliousand men, en- 
abled 1(3 ambassador, Count btadion, who was still at the allied headquarters, 
to speak almost with the tone of command to the belligerent powers, while 
the direction which the allied armies had now taken upon I cignilz, Scliwcid- 
nilz, and Upper Silc«i3, to the entire abamlonmcnl of their great line of com- 
munication With Boland, and their own resources, seemed to leave no doubt 
of a secret understanding VMth the Austrian government, and an Intention to 
base their future operations on- the great natural fortress of Bohemia (J) 

* The accounts from the rear at this period w ere of so alarming a 
surprising they exercised a predommatil 
.«r lunuciiro on the mind of the Emperor , the more especially as the 
Tccinl experience of the Moscow campaign had vividly impressed on his 
mind the dangers of a general mlcrruplion of Ins commiinicaiions in that di- 
rection General Bulow,who had the command of tho forces around Berlin, 
and mfrofttof Magdeburg, being relieved of all apprclienslonsfor the capital, 
hj the direction of Ncy’s corps (0^110313,11311 pushed hia parlizan bodies In 
nil direction-, and kept the enemy tiiconlinualopprclicnnon forldsdctaclicd 
jviriie- and communications Imlcpcndcuiof thclnlliaiit success of\\oron- 
zofTs cavalry near l>e sau, which has Lien already mentioned (3), (iciicnl 
/a-trofT, who comniandeil llic l*nissian landwchr, had made the greatest 
exertions, and not onlv atTonkJ the iiiovt cfTicicnl aid to the desultnry war 
fare beyond the I Ibe, but prepared a large body ol men ready to j >in tlic 
allied armv in regular batti’ I cnrnl Chcroichctr left the I^jwcr a« I 
having learned, wldlc lying beinrcn JIagilchurg and tlic Uavcl, that tic 
Wcstpliahan general Ochs was at lla1l>crstadt, on the left lank of the 1 11*0, 
With a convoy of artillery, he resolved to 8urpri‘c him Having fjrihwlth 
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crossed (lie river v'illi his indcfalicnhlo hussais nnd CosenrK^ on the r'vmiit" 

May :,a. of the £0lh 3Iny, he'inarrhed nil day aiul nipht, niid at five on (lie 
following inondiip renrhod llK'oiu'niy, thirteen ('»crninn,or nearly lifiy l.np" 
lish miles distant. Tin: surpri''!' was eomfdeie; and, allhonidi a de'^peraie 
resistance was made, it terminated in the eaptnre or <leslrnelion of the whole, 
enemy's detachment, twelve hundred strong, with fourteen pieces ofeaiimm. 
The nimmmition waggons wore all Mown np hy the rreneh, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy, .\orwas Martha! Omiiimt, who, after the 
haltle of nanlr.cn, had heen <letaehed from the grand army to oppose r,til(»w 
in the ncighhonrlmod of Magdelmrg. more fortnnair. The Prie-ian general 
look post at I.uekau. with twelve llum^nnd men, where he threatened the 
Trench line of eonnnnniealion‘5, and strengthened himself, as well a' circum- 
stances would admit, hy means of !oophuIe-.iind hajtieadc';. (hiditiot attacked 
him there on thc-llh .Inly; hut such was the viumir of the I’ni'-'-ian «h'feiiee, 
that though the assailants sneceeded in earryimr Ihesnhnrh'.. which they set 
on fire, they could not penetrate into the tov n. and retreated at night, leav- 
ing five hundred prisoners and three guns in tin* haiuK of the %ielojN, he- . 
sides above fifteen hundred killed ami wounded dnrina* the enu'agenient. 
Immediately after this success, which difiused e\lrantdinai y joy oscr the 
noighhouring territory of l’rus‘-ia, Ihilow was joined hy <leiu ral‘> Itorslell, 
Borgen, and Harps, which rai'>cd his troops to nineteen thoii'-and men. and 
their united forces threatened a most powerful diversion in the rear of the 


enemy f 1 }. 

Atiafgoa This brilliant sttrccss, and the evident inferiority of the Treneh lo 
the Allies, both in the number and aeli\ity of their light troops, 
- i./ip5!f. encouraged the gallant partiran leaders of the latter to attempt a 
still more important enterprize, Cherniehefi', wlm had recro'-sed thg Tlhe 
after thcanairnl Ilalhcrsladt, having learned that (Iciier.il .\rrighi was at 
Lcipsic with five thousand men, !)esidrs an equal niitnher of wounded, and 
considerable magazines, commuiiic.ited witit Wormi/ol!', wlioeommanded the 
Russian blockading force that lay before Magdeburg, ami they agreed to make 
a joint attack on that iinporlanl de|)ot. 'With iliis view, Chernieheir took up 
a position with some parade at Bcrnherg, so as to withdraw the enemy's at- 
tention from the real point of attack; and WoronzolV having meanwhile ad- 
vanced lo Dolitch, in the neighbourhood of l.oipsic, I’.liertiiclieir, hy a forced 
jh«c. march of nine German, or tliirty-iwo Tuglish miles in one day, 
joine'd him under the walls of (he town. The French were so eompleioly taken 


junr-. jjy surprise, that lliey had scarcely lime to assume a [losilion at 
Zaucha, in front of the town, wlicn ihc llussian hor.'^c were upon them. The 
few cavalry they had were routed in a moment; and (hough their infantry 
opposed a more formidable resistance, vet llicy too were liroken, and driven 
hack into the town before half of the allied force had come up. Ju.sl as they 
were entering into action, gnd ilic united force was advancing to romploio 
their victory, news arrived of the armistice, w hich, after an exaniinaii(»n of 
the documents produced hy Arriglii, proved to he eorreel, and (ho Itussian 
generals were rohhed of their well-earned success, and obliged to eonleni 
themselves with the six hundred prisoners they had already taken. Ahoni. 
the same time, Captain Colon, a Pru.ssian partizan, who had remained in 
Saxony after the grand allied army retreated, incessantly annoying tiic enemy 
Juno 8. in the remote parts of Saxony and Franconia, liaving'lieard of the 
expected, arrival of twenty pieces of cannon, and a large train of ammuni tion 


(l) Lond, C 3 i CS. Viet, et Conq, xxii. CO. Jom. ir, 315. 
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•\^aggons on Ibc road bclncen lIoIT and Lclpsic, formed an ambuscade, and 
attacked the enemy ^\ith such success, that the whole artillery was destro) cd, 
and the .ammutiition blown up. Colon was afterwards joined by Major Lut- 
zow'wilh Six hundred horse, and a great number of parlizans; and their 
united force having established themschesin the mountains ofVogtland(l), 
maintained a harassinjj and successful warfare, which was only terminated 
by the conclusion of the armistice. ; * 

"IVhile the operations of ^ilie" Allies on the rear of the F/cnch in 
pa^ony were thus far successful, and were exposing the enemy to 
iffotb losses, almost dailj , even grc'atcr than those which had proved so 
fatal to their arms in the preceding autumn, when thej lay at Mo«cow, a v cry 
considerable calamity was experienced, and a loss, attended vvilji unbonndci\ 
private sufTcring, ‘undergone on.ihe Lower Elbe, The battle of Luticn, and 
■withdrawal of the allied armies to the right bank of the Elbe, exercised an 
immediate and fatal influence on the situation of Hamburg. Tdltenhom, 
Domberg, anil all the parlizan corps on the left bank o*f the rircr, shortly 
after fell back to that city itself. Yandamme, acting under the orders of Da- ' 
K«?o- vonsl, shortly aftcr'appeared before the town, on the left hank; 
and several gallant attacks of Tettenhom on his forces, led only to the cap- 
ture of llie island of illiolmsbcrg, in the Elbe, not far distant from Ham- 
burg. The French besieging force, however, was soon increased to ten thou- 
sand men; and willi this array, which was double the strength of the whole 
regular force to wliich lie was opposed, \andammc carried the island of 
r^. ilhclmsberg, and all the islands of the river opposite to the city, 
wliich put him in a situation to commence a bomlordmcnl. Tliis was, in 
consequence, begun tlicvcry next day. The dnhions conduct ofllieDanislin 
gun-lioats in the river, for a few days suspended the fate of tliis'imiiappy 
city ; but f* c j ..•j. >.« •! » p--*, 

and jolncc ‘ • i . * . • • . • . • s • ■ 

Stand the • ' • . .:••••.,! ; ■ * • ■ ! i • 

Hamburg autliorilics tiial they must depend on tlieirown revonrees. \\ltli 
?pecdiic<ss grief tlic patriotic citizens learned tlial tlicy were to be dclivercil 
Over to their merciless enemies; hut the necc-silics of the ca«e admitted of 
no alternative, and on llic 30ih, General Tenenhorn evacuated llie city, 



llic terror of his arms in the north of Germany; and yet, so oppressive was 
llic use which he in.idc of his victory, and <o unbounded tlic exasperation 
excited l>y the endless exactions to which the uilforlunatc Hamhurpers were 
suhjecicd, that it may be doubted whether he did not, in tlic euil, lose more 
Ity this moral reaction, than by all the material resources wlilcli it pbeet! at 
Ins coiminiul (2). 

rjiTr^.w both forticy bad juth need of a respite in inlhiary elT.irts 

*.( I to complete their preparations, and draw closer thcdiplomatic ties 
MwiU' whicii fonnectcti, or were about to connect, them wiifi the slates 
from which they respectively liopcdforsaccour, tlicrcwasliillc ditlicohyiu 
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coming to an accommodation for an armistice. The first overture for such a 
May i8. moasurc came from Napoleon, avIio on the 18th May, when setting 
out for the army, had, as already mentioned (1), dispatched a proposal, no- 
minallv for an armistice, but really designed to detach Russia from the coa- 
lition, and lead the Emperor Alexander into separate negotiations with him- 
self. This letter arrived at the allied headquarters on the eve of the battle of 
Bautzen; and though it was received and considered in full council, in prcr 
Maj 79. sence of the Austrian minister Count Stadion, and the answer de- 
termined on, yet it was deemed expedient to delay the messenger bearing 
the answer till the issue of arms had been tried. The result of that experi- 
ment, however, by demonstrating the vital importance to the Allies of gain- 
ing lime for their great reinforcements to come up, and their present inabi- 
May 2 a. Rty to cope willi Napoleon, rendered them more tractable ; and the 
messenger was dispatched with the answer from Stadion, hearing, “that the 
allied sovereigns were prepared to enter into the views of the Emperor Na- 
poleon; too happy if these first overtures on his part, should he followed by 
others leading to an object which his august master, the Emperor of Austria, 
had so much at heart.” Napoleon, however, who above all things desired to 
open a separate negotiation with the Emperor Alexander, and was not with- 
out hopes, if it were agreed to, of regaining the ascendancy of Tilsit and 
May 25. Erfucth, again, three days afterwards, dispatched a letter request- 
ing a personal interview with that monarch ; but this proposal, like the 
former one, was eluded by an answer, that Count Schomouloffwas intended, 
Miiy 29 . on the part of Russia, to tepair to the French advanced posts, 
which would save his imperial majesty the trouble of a journey for that pur- 
pose. Finding, therefore, that he could not succeed in this object of a sepa- 
rate negotiation, and feeling the necessity of yielding to the strongly ex- 
pressed wishes of Austria for a general conference, Napoleon returned an 
answer that he agreed to the armistice (2) ; and the village of Pleswilz, in the 
circle of Streigau, was declared neuter, for the purpose of carrying the con- 
sequent arrangements into effect. 

mTrranglns ^vcn aftci' tliis preliminary and important point had been agreed 
the arinis- to, it Avas no easy matter to bring the opposite vieAvs of parties re- 
tiiciincof garding the armistice to a definite bearing. The limes Avere widely 
changed from those Avhen Napoleon, after launching forth the ihun- 
derbolts of Marengo, Austerlitz, or Friedland, dictated the terms to the van- 
quished on Avhich he was Avilling to admit of a cessation of hostilities. He had 
gained, indeed, tAVO great battles, and Europe again beheld the allied armies 
receding before him. They retired, however, unbroken and undisgraced ; no 
dislocation of masses, or cutting off columns, had folloAved his victories; no 
troops of captives, or files of cannon, had graced his triumphs. The Avant of 
cavalry had marred his success, and rendered many of his best conceived 
enterprises abortive; the superiority of the enemy in light troops had fre- 
quently converted incipient triumph into ultimate disaster. Above all, the 
fascination of his name on other nations AA’as at an end : Europe no longer 
aAvaited, in breathless anxiety, to receive his mandates; Austria, dark and 
ambiguous, Avas gradually rising from the attitude of a mediator into that of 
a commander. But the necessities of the Allies Av'ere at least as great : their 
reinforcements Avere still far distant ; the victorious French legions pressed on 
their rear; the march to Schweidnitz had abandoned their great line of com- 

(1) Anic, ix. 105. ' 18, 1813, Hard. xii. 161» 107. ScIiocII, x. 221, 

^2) Fain, i. Kapolcou lo Caulaincourt, May 225, 
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nlunlC•\llOTl^^llh tliciro'^'n resources, and ftoush they had reason to hchore 
that Austr^■\^oulcl join them, if Napolton refused to mahe peace on reasonable 
terms >ct si\. weeks at least, were required to enable her to complete her 
prcpintions (1) Boili parlies thnsfLUthoiicecssit^ ofarcspite, but neither 
wassullicicntly humbled tocsinec,b> their conduct, their sense of this necc'- 
sil} , and till') circumstance had wetlnigli prosed fatal to the negotiations 
J insisted on the line of the Oder as the demarca- 

toDixt tion between the two armiCa, but to tln> the Allies positively rc- 
00 *“ ‘ fused loagrec and the fall ofBrcslau, thecapilal of Silesia, a hich 
w as occupied by the French arm) , w ithout resistance, on the 30lh Maj , ren- 
dered it less important for Aifpolton to insist on that limit At (he same time, 
intelligence was rccchcd of the occupation ofIlambui^,by thcunitcd armies 
of Denmark and V ranee He ceased to contend, therefore, for the line of the 
Oder, took his stand on the principle of nti posstdetts, and Insisted that his 
troops should retain the ground which they actually occupied , ond this basis 
was contended for so strenuously h) his plenipotentiaries, tliatithadwcllnigh 
proved fatal to the negotiation, for the Russian and Prussian ministers were 
not Icss resolute that the whole of Silesia should be abandoned The com- 
nu^sioncrs on both sides, unable to come to an agreement, had separated, 
and hnsUhtics were on the point of being resumed*, when the firmness of 
^apoll5on, for the first lime in Ins life, yielded In negotiation, and be agreed 
to abate so far in liis demands as rendered an accommodation practicable 
Ho brousbt himself to al andon Breslau, to rclinqiiisli the line of Uic 0 ler, 
and to draw back bis army to Lcigniit Conferences were resumed at 
PoischwitriWeariaucr, and on the itliiune, an armistice for six weeks was 
signed althat place between all the contending powen (S) 

I R) this convention the line of demarcation between the hostile 

* armies was fixed as follows — PoKchwilz, Lcigniti,Coldherg,nnd 
* Uhn, remained in the hands of the French, Undshut, RudeUtadt, 


the confluence the Kalsbach and Olcr, the line of demarcation followcil 
tint river to the frontiers of ^axony and Prussia, and thence to the EIlic, 
which formed its course to Its mouth If Hamburg was only besieged, it was 
to be treated as one of the I loci aded towns, Dantzic, Mo Urn, Zamosc, Stet- 
tin, anl Cusinnwerc to be rc-victuaUrd, at the sight oftommis-uoncrs em- 
plojed on both si Ics, every five days, Magfclmrg, and the fortresses on (ho 
rn c, to enjvy a circle of a league in every direction, vrliich was to he con- 
si Icrcd as neutral The duration of the armistice was to be six weeks from its 
signature, or till ll c SSih July , tn I mx days* notification of the intention to 
break It, W 1 S to I c given bv either |arlv Tills contention was coticludc«l 
solely 1 y ll c snj Prior aiul only of ilic allied monarclis, for Ihcir plcnlpo- 
teiituncs, imialcd al ilie ronltiMirJ hovtUitics of the French troops, were on 
the \ oinl of I rcvklng oIT the confi fences, when they were overruled, and the 
Signature ordctctl by tlicir sovereigns* express directions (3) 
r ^ “ One dPi loral Ic rngsgrnirnt took j lace after lliC signature of the 
armistice was known, which fwropc has liad much cause to !a- 
ment, an 1 of wldc’i f ranee has too much reason to be asbamcil 
1- ndcr prcuncc that thcannUlkcap j hcil to the regular troops,! nt 
(I ll r4 1(1 MI S— >3 will r«U I () «tr« 111 k-MR > 7-T StS 
Sli (IS (IS I ill 

I) !*.,.( 4l> 111 » let m 
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not to the irregular hands who liad crossed the Elbe, a considerable time after 
the armistice was known on both sides, and when Lutzow’s corps, five 
hundred strong, were returning to Silesia, they were attacked by three thou- 
sand men under General Fournier, when totally unprepared, and relying on 
the faith of the treaty at Ketzig, near Zeitz in Saxony, and in great part cut 
to pieces or taken. Among the rest was the poet Korner, whose patriotic 
strains had rung like a trumpet to the heart of Germany, and who advanced 
to parley with the French general, along with LuIzoav, before the attack com- 
menced, and assure them that they were relying on the faith of the armistice. 
But the perfidious barbarian leader exclaiming, “ The armistice is for all the 
world except you ! ” cut him doAvn before he had even time to draAV his SAvord. 
Kdrner’s friends, by whom he Avas extremely beloved, instantly rushed in and 
rescued him and Lulzow from the hands of the enemy; and the poet was 
raised from the ground, Aveltering in his blood, to a neighbouring Avood 
from whence he was conveyed to a peasant’s cottage, and ultimately taken 
in secrecy to Dr. Windler’s house in Leipsic, who, Avilh generous devotion, re- 
ceived the sufferer under his roof at the hazard of his OAvn life. Korner reco- 
vered the wound, but his immortal spirit quitted its Avorldly mansion on the 
•26th August 1815, Avhen bravely combating the French army under the Avails 
of Dresden. Such Avas the indignation excited by this treacherous act in 
Leipsic, that it AA^as only by the presence of a very large French garrison 
that the people were prevented from breaking out into open insurrection • 
and though policy compelled the allied sovereigns at the lime to suppress 
their resentment, and not avail themselves of the just cause thus afforded 
for breaking off the armistice', yet it sank deep into the heart of Germany, 
and increased, if possible, the uniA'ersal horror at French domination, Avhich 
so soon led to its total overthroAV. “ Armistice be it,” was the universal cry ; 
“ but no peace ; revenge for Korner first (1).” ’ 

No period in the career of Napoleon is more characteristic of the 
fcam.’” indomitable firmness of his character, as well as resources of his 
p^ign. mind, than that Avhich has noAV been narrated. ■\Yhen the magni- 
tude of the disasters in Russia is taken into consideration, and the general 
defection of the north of Germany Avhich immediately and necessarily fol- 
lowed, it is difficult to say which is most Avorthy of admiration ; the moral 
courage of the Emperor, whom such an unheard-of catastrophe could not 
subdue, or the extraordinary energy which enabled him to rise superior to 
it, and for a brief season again chain victory to his standards. The military 
ability with Avhich he combated at Lutzen — Avith infantry superior in num- 
ber indeed, but destitute of the caA^alry Avhich Avas so formidable in their op- 
ponents’ ranks, and for the most part but newly raised — the victorious veteran 
armies of Russia, and ardent volunteers of Prussia, AA^as never surpassed. The 
battle of Bautzen, in the skill with Avhich it Ayas conceived, and the admirable 
precision Avilh Avhich the different corps and reserves Avere brought into ac- 
tion, each at the appropriate lime, is AVorthy of being placed beside Austerlitz 
or Jena. If it Avas less decisive in its results than those immortal triumphs, 
and paitook more of the character of a drawn battle than a decisive A'ictory, 
it was from no inferiority on his part in conception or combination ; but be- 
cause the Allies, animated by a higher spirit, taught by past misfortune, and 
invigorated by recent success, now opposed a far more obstinate resistance 
to his attacks; and the want of caA^alry rendered him unable, as he was wont, 

(l) Ucntclic I’andora, Von Fricdricli Kollc, Erlcbtcs Von TjjT.— ^0^0 AtJ TTt»iV 

KOrncr. 
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' lo foHow up European tactics and dtscipline with the feil sweep of Asiatic 
horse. Nor should due praise he withheld from the energy and patriotic spirit 
of France, which, unhroVen by a calamity unparalleled in past history, again 
sent forth its conquering legions into the heart of German} , and rc-appcarcd 
with two hundred thousand victorious conscripts on the Elbe, within a fewr 
montiis after four htindrcci thousand referans bad feft (heir bones, or snnl 


’fonuiTrtVf coDseiiiiiig to It, 111 ■ I ' • I 

n.poiion placed, he openly y ielded to the influence of Austria ; inspired her 
with a sense of her importance which she had not previously possessed ; ac- 
celerated rather than retarded the period of her declaration again«lhim; 
and lost the only opportunity which fortune afforded him, after the catas- 
trophe of Moscow, of reestablishing his affairs. It is more than probable, 
' *■" HI. <i.n iihesat 


igan, so 
nback, 
>c suc- 
ceeded in intimidating the cabinet of Vienna, and innuciug u, u uul to join 
' ; *1 . * I *;.''•••• r"* it is diflicuU to sec in such a 

4 . • r own resource^, and driven up 
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is one thing to join tbc fortunes of a defeated and dejected, it is another, and 
n ilifTcrcnt thins, to adhere to the banners ofareeniltcdond reanimated 
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irriage, 
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venture upon an abjss strewed wiiii (lowers, proiivt iii^ iihh, miu u. •••- 


effectually to secure Its irinmph, 

TIic rc'iirrcction of Germany at (his period to throw off the oppre»ion of 
Ircucit domination, U the most gloriouiand animating S]>ect3clc recorded 
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Sublime ' in history. Not less heart-stirring in its spirit, not less entrancing 
ffiut’dbyinits progress, than the immortal annals of ancient patriotism, 
it was spread over a larger surface, and fraught with more mo- 
mentous results. Wider civilization had extended the interests of the con- 
test ; a broader basis of freedom had swelled the ranks of patriotism ; a purer 
religion had sanctiQed the spirit of the victor. No trains of captives attended 
his steps; no sacked cities were the monuments of his ferocity; no pyramids 
of heads marked where his sabre had been. Nations, not citizens, now rose 
up for their deliverance ; continents, not empires, Avere at stake on the battle ; 
the world, not the shores of the Mediterranean, Avas the spectator of the 
struggle. Freedom inspired the arm of the patriot in both ; but the Cross, not 
the Eagle, was noAV to be seen upon its banners, and the spirit of Christianity 
at once animated the resistance of the soldier, and stayed the vengeance of 
the conqueror. The efforts of France in 1793, were inspired by equal ferA'our, 
distinguished by equal intrepidity, folloAved in the end by equal triumphs; 
but the intermixture of Avorldly motives sullied the purity of the strife; the 
want of religion letloose the passions of A'ice; the lust of conquest, the selfish- 
ness of cupidity, were mingled with the ardour of patriotism; and the tri- 
umphs of the empire terminated in the ordinary atrocities of massacre, extor- 
tion, and dOA-astation. A^ery different Avas the spectacle which the efforts of 
comljined Europe uoaa' afforded. For the first time in the annals of mankind, 
the devotion of the citizen was noAv sustained by the constancy of the martyr ; 
the A'alour of the soldier ennobled by the purity of the patriot; the ardour of 
the victor restrained by the sanctity of the cause for Avhich he combated; and 
the result proved the difference between the influence of Avorldly ambition 
and the obligations of religious duty. No massacre of Mytilene disgraced the 
laurels of the modern Salamis; no flames of Carthage drew tears from the 
modern Scipio ; the smiling village and the protected fields Avere to be seen 
alike in the rear as in the front of the British host, and Moscoav burned Avas 
avenged by Pays saved. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

raOM TBS ASMISTtCE OP PtKWITI TO TBS BEKEWAL OP THE WAR. 


ARGUMENT. 

Importance c( pwaonal Anecdote in the DetmeAUon of Character— RicU malctialJ, Jn 
this respect »hich exist reptrdin? Napotdon— General claracler of hs Mind— Sinpibt 
Combination of Good and Ead Qiialilies winch l>e possessed— Clue which Is afforded to 
his Character by his Dad Qualities— Intermixture of Great and Good ones— Sketch of Ibe 
general Features of Ins Character— Mixed Good and Bad qualities which he possessed—U 
arose partly from the Vices and Irreli;iion of the ReToIulion— Inconccirahle peculiarities 
of his Chiraiier—Despotic tialorc of his System of Govemment— hich naturally flowed 
from the Itrsoluvlon— Ills often contracted Vohey, and repeated tojurlea to his own For- 
tunes-llis persona) Idtlencsses— creat Military trrors whkii he committed- FspecuUj 


and on Uorseback-llis Impetuosity in TrareUintt. and durlns a Campaijm— Custom in 
Passing ihrou.h columns of Troops— Receipt of Despalches on the noaJ-vlli* Anlechsm- 
hers during a Campaign— Habit sand Uhoor* in the Cabinet— Habits In WTiUnfanddletailn; 


^cy— Ills eretflowins Courage, and simple Character— His Military qualities— Inefflclrnty 
In separate eoramanJ-Moral weaknesses— Character of Ecrthlcr-Diplomaiie relations at 
this Period— First Contention between GreatBrlUin, Russia, aod Prussia— Treaty oIRelrh- 
eohach between these Powers— Contenlioa of Peterwaldau and of London, regarding tbs 
Issue of Paper Mancy— Treaty of Stockholm with Sweden— Alliance of I ranee with Hen* 
mark •'Imparlance of the Position which Austria now helU— iewiol llicCabinctof Mmui 
at Ibis Piriod— C(immcncrm‘*nt of Ihe ^e5oU^llon with IbeRetligerinl Powers— Intend* 
licIwernNapoldonandMrltemleh— Hematkahle Speech of the former— MellcrnIch a answer 
—^»pol^«D a reply— Calm conduct of tleticmieh— Contention between Austria and France 
for a Mediation— Intelligence Is receited by both Partlea of the Battle of N lltorii— ^ ist in* 
flu-’iiceii exercised on thelssueof tbeVegollatlons— Soull Is sent with extraordinary powers 
to Spain— >3poUoo s preparations for War In Germany— Ul< plan for the Campaign— AW 
Measures for llii* defence of Hte«den— Works around that Capital, and on the llbe— 
strength of bis line on that Rl ter— Murmurs against these plans In the French Army 
poleo « s reply to llrm— His korcrsai tbeeoncioslon of ihcArmUllee— And new Mrasirrrs 
JO force on the Conscripts to the Army— Aspect of Dresden at ibis Period— DispcwH«“ ‘f 
ylapol^ons force In Germany— Deplorable condilioo of the Garrisons In hlsrear— Irrpara- 
nous of the Allies during It e Amiislke— Planol tbe Campaign flxrd at TraehenberyE'^ 
flrciioQt on the aJniirable WiMlert wtib which it was conceited— Determination ol ibC Ca 
bmel of \ leona to jom the Allies— Doubts regard ng Bernadotle— Composition of his A™I 
— Army ef Slleila— Character of rinchrr— Cbaraeler of General Cnristnao— The Aos'J'i^ 
Army «l 1 rifue— aiaracicr of Pniwe ^ehwarticnherg— Total of tb* Alli -d Forces in»f‘*" 
on the I lle-I- orees ef loih sides on ibe I-atarun end Italian I ron tiers— Cordial 
unanimity with which the Allied Powers were anlmalrd— Slow progrrss otthe>cs«‘ls>'=® 

8l Prague— Diincotlles which arose regarding the Form of the Conferences— Peal 
thediT rent Powers at this I ericl— Napoli sjoarney lo Maycnee 1“ 
t IiiinaiuiTi of Austria to 1 ranee— VapolCon a answer wl ich declines these Tens'*-** 
frnoef tuitria-neplycf Irance— Rcncetionsoo this Debate. aoJ on ibc s«bsrqoco‘ « 
Difeiia of Austria— iJirly History of I rinceilelternicb— His character •>* Stateanun- 
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Private Honour and Patriotic Spirit— And principles of Government— Ilis own Account of 
his Policy at this period— Universal Joy in the Allied Army at the junction of Austria— Last 
Review ofNapoIeon at Dresden— Interview ofNapoIeon with Fouchd at that City— Fouclid’s 
Secret Interviews with Melternich at Prague— Arrivafof Moreau in Europe— His reception 
at Slralsund by Bernadolte— Ilis Journey to, and reception at Prague— Contention about the 
Appointment of a Commander-in-Chief to the Allies— Disinterested conduct of the Allied 
Generals in regard to the Command— Great influence of 'Wellington’s Success on the Allied 
cause at this period. 


Importance HISTORICAL narrative, how imporlanl or interesting soever the 
anc'’cdo“e"i'n cvents may be which it embraces, is not the composition which 
thedehnea-Sgjyeg {]jg jjgst insiglit into tlic cliaractcr of the principal ac- 
character. tors in the scenes it records. General causes are there wound up, 
too much wound up, with individual agency; the stream of human transac- 
tion is too vast, its floods too overwhelming, to permit the salient points of 
private disposition to he adequately developed, even in those wjio have been 
cliiefly instrumental in directing its current. It is private incident which 
portrays the real man; it is the habits of domestic life which are the true 
touchstone both of the greatness and the weakness of humanity. The common 
maxim, that no man is a hero to those with whom he is familiar, indicates 
the universal concurrence of all ages in this truth; and the characters in 
public life, accordingly, which are most deeply engraven on the memory of 
mankind, are not those by whom the most important changes in history have 
been wrought, but those of whom. the most graphic and touching incidents 
have been recorded by Avriters of capacity suflicient to discern their value. 
The heroes of antiquity, after the lapse of two thousand years, still seem pre- 
sent to our imagination ; but if Ave examine the elements of Avhich the still 
living phantoms are composed, we shall find that, while their great and im- 
portant exploits are recollected only in a sort of shadowy grandeur, it is the 
incidents of their private life, the generosity of their indii'idual actions, which 
are really enshrined in our memory; and that it is not so much even the pic- 
tured pages of Livy, Xenophon, and Quintus Curtius, as the Lives of Plutarch, 
which have given them immortality. In modern times, it is the Richard III 
and Henry YIII of Shakspeare, not those of history, Avho recur to every mind 
when our kings of the olden time are thought of; it is the Johnson of Boswell, 
not the author of the Rambler, or the learned lexicographer, Avho is present 
to every mind ; and so feeble is the impression produced by real generalities, 
in comparison of fictitious details, that even the valour of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, the beauty of Queen Mary, and the tyranny of Louis XI, are present to 
our recollection chiefly in the enchanting colours in which their characters 
have been drawn by the imaginative pencils of Schiller and Sir Walter Scott. 

uici> ma- Perhaps there is no illustrious man, ancient or modern, of Avhom 

tcririiS m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

this respprt, such ample details exist in these respects as of Napoleon; and 

regarding ‘ though they have been disfigured, in too many instances, by the 

Napoi6o... enthusiastic partiality or interested flattery of one set of Avriters, 
and the coarse inA^ective and profound hatred of another, yet it is not impos- 
sible for an attentive observer to distinguish the true from the false, even in 
these exaggerated statements. An experienced draughtsman will have no 
difliculty in separating sketches from nature from imaginary conceptions, 
even of scenes which he has never himself visited ; and those Avho have made 
themselves familiar AA'ith the peculiar and strongly marked traits of that won- 
derful man’s character, will seldom be at a loss to distinguish the real from 
the fictitious anecdotes which haim been preserved concerning him. The 
reader, therefore, will probably not regret, nor deem the pains misnJaced, 
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jf adA nnlage js laJvCn of ibe pauMS m military operations which resulted from 
the armistice of ricswiiz, to throw together some of the most graphic and 
characteristic anecdotes w hich exist, detailed hy eyew itncs'cs, of a man whose 
name will c\cr occupy the most conspicoons place in the annals of modem 
times 

(rfnrr,! 'Wlial Tcndcrs the trails of ^apol^on’J character improhalde, ind 


■ . . • .■ i I 

ner charactcn«lic, and find additional evidence of the aiilhenticiU of anec- 
dotes desenptneof such a character, m the scry varicls which appears at 
first sight «Q pcrplexmgf He united, ton degree wfiicli was perhaps never be- 
fore diualfcd, the ardent and impassioned temperament of sonthcni, willi 
the cool judgment and intellcctualforccof northern I- uropc, and it is hard 
to saNjWlicthcrlicwas most distinguished by the admirable Vnowlcdgewlurh 
be possessed of the grand and cleaated m human conduct, and by the hearl- 


pcared to be in any degree thwarted by a due observance of them 11c was 
not b) disposition a cruel, nor by nature a bad man, that Is, the wicked 
principles of humanity were not m any extraordinary degree developed in 
Ills clnractcr ii was by the entire absence of any moral control that be was 
principally distinguisiicd 

snr-ur ^ct this obscncc did not by any means render bis life a mere 
tissue of bad actions, nor was it inconsistent on many occasions 
tmble deeds, humane feelings, and hcncricenl intentions lie 
rnwtws T\as too clcarsiglitcd not to perceive that such conduct was, in the 
general case, the most judicioii>, be knew well that Mndiclive cruelty us- 
ually defeats its nvrn object , and that the only «olid foundation for the attach- 
ment of subjects to a sovereign, is to be found In a «cd«lous protection of 
tlieir nitcresis but the grand and peculiar characteristic of Ids mmd was, 
that all lids w is done, not because be felt it to lie right, but because be «aw 
it to be expedient Ins ruling prinriptc was interest invariably folloncd, not 
duly sjH\uiovivly yierformed, and accordingly, whenever be perceived, or 
tliniiglit ho p» rccived, a conflict between tiic^e rules of conduct, be ncicr 
Iiositiled an instant to give liic preference to ibe «elfl->h cons!(fpralions--or 
rather, Ins mind was m entirely gotemed by their Influence, that he never 
f t j crienceil, on such occasions, any mental eonllicl >at nil Hr often said, that 
forncille v\asiheonl) man whoimdrrsiood the art of government, and ihaf, 
if beliad lived in !iis age, lie won! I bave made him a privy roimeil!or(i), 
and the reason was, that while be llioroiigldy understood, and has nobly ev- 
pressed, the most elcraird sentiments, be alw ays assigned the superior place 
to reasons ofslatepohey,— In other words, consSdirations of real or supposed 
ctpedicncc 

This distinction, which never perlaps was so clearly defined In 
OUT human licfng liefotr bis lime, furnishes ihe true key to if'c 
tl**" otherwise InerpliraWe cliarseler of >3} ol^oii , an 1 deironstra'ci 
tliat there is much irulb, both In the oblosjuy wblcb las been 


0 
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ihrovrn upon him hy his enemies, and the eulogies which have been pronoun- 
ced on him by his admirers. If we contemplale him in one view, never was any 
cliaractcr recorded in history more worthy of universal detestation. Wc be- 
hold a single individual, for the purposes of his own ambition, consigning 
whole generations of men to an untimely grave, desolating every country of 
Europe by the Avhirlwind of conquest, and earning the support and attach- 
ment of his OATO subjects, by turning them loose to plunder and oppress all 
mankind.- In the prosecution of these objects wc see liim deterred by no dif- 
ficulties, daunted by no dangers, bound by no treaties, restrained by no pity ; 
regardless alike of private honour and public faith; prodigal at once of the 
blood of his people and the property of his enemies; indifTercnl equally to 
the execrations of other nations, and the progressive exhaustion of his own. 
AYe perceive a system of government at home based upon force, and resting 
upon selfishness, Avhich supported religion only because it was useful, and 
spoke of justice only because it passed current with men ; which at once ex- 
tinguished freedom and developed talent: which dried up the generous 
feelings by letting them wither in obscurity, and ruled mankind by selfish — 
by .alTording them unbounded — gratification. Wc see a man of consummate 
abilities, Avielding unlimited poAvers for the purpose of individual advance- 
ment; straining national resources for the fostering’of general corruption; 
destroying the hopes of future generations in the indulgence of the present ; 
constantly speaking of disinterested virtue, and ncA'cr practising, it; perpe- 
tually appealing to the generous affections, and ever guided by the selfish; 
everlastingly condemning want of truth in others, yet daily promulgating 
falsehoods among his subjeels, with as little hesitation as he discharged grape- 
shot among his enemies. 

And hu If wc regard him in another vicAV, hoAA’Cvcr, avc shall be led to form 
a very difTcrent estimate of his character. Never Avere talents of the 
highest, genius of the most exalted kind, more profusely bestowed 
upon a human being, or worked out to greater purposes of good or of evil. 
Gifted at once aaIUi a clear intellect, a vivid imagination, and a profound 
judgment — dimming with the ferAcnt passions and poetic glow of Italy, and 
yet guided by the highest reasoning and reflecting poAvers; at once an en- 
thusiastic student of the exact sciences, and a poAA'crful moA'er,of the gene- 
rous affections; embued Avith the soul of eloquence, the gloAV of poetry, and 
the fire of imagination, he yet knewhoAV to make them all subserA'ient to the 
directions of sagacious reason, and the dictates of extensive observation. lie 
was not merely illustrious on account of his vast military achieA'emcnts,but 
from his varied and often salutary civil efforts. He Avas not a great man, 
because he Avas a great general : he Avas a great general, because he Avas a 
grMtman. The prodigious capacity and poAver of attention which he brought 
to bear on the direction of his campaigns, and Avhich produced such astonish- 
ing results, Avere but a part of the general talents Avhich he possessed, and 
Avhich AA'ere not less conspicuous in ei'cry department, whether of govern- 
ment or abstract thought. It Avas hard to say Avhethcr he AA'as greatest in 
laying doAvn strategetical plans for the general conduct of a campaign, or in 
seizing the proper direction of an attack on the field of battle, or in calculat- 
exact moment when his reserves could be most, effectually employed. 
• struck with aslonishment at the immense information and 

]ust discrimination Avhich he displayed at the council-board, and the varied 
and important public improvements which he set on foot in every part of 
ms dominions, Avill form a most inadequate conception of his mind, unless 
they are at the same time familiar with the luminous and profound views 
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vrliich he threw ool on (be philosophy of politics, in the soblnde of St.-Itc- 
Icna Ne\cr A>a3 cnncetl a dearer proof of the truth svhicli a practical ac- 
quaintance ■nith men roust probably base impressed upon ever) obscrNcr, 
that talent of the highest order is sasccptiblc of any apphcationj and that 
accident or Supreme direction alone determines 'nhether their possessor is to 
become a Homer, a Bacon, or a Napoleon. 

ftiiimerti It 'vsould rcquiFC ihc obscrration of aTlmcydidcs, directing the 
pencil of a Tacitus, to portray by a fess touches such a character; 
and modem idiom c\cn m Uicit hands would probably ha\c proved inade- 
quate to the task Equal to Alciandcr in military aclucvcmcnt, superior 
to Justinian in legal refonnation, sometimes second only to Bacon in po- 
litical sagacU), he possessed at the same time the inexhaustible resources 
of Hannibal, and the adnumstraihc powers of Ca^ar. Enduring of fa- 
tigue, patient of hardship, iinncancd In application, no dillicullics could 
deter, no dangers daunt, no obstacles impede him; 8 constitution of 
iron, a imnd, tlic ardour of which rendered lam almost insensible to 
piiysical sufTcring, enabled turn to brave alike the sun of Egypt and the 
snows of Hussia; indefatigable in previous preparation, be was calm and 
collected in the moment of danger, often on horseback for eighteen hours 
together, and dictating almost the whole night to Ids secretaries, he found a 
brief period for slnmbcr during Iberoar of the battle, when the enemy's balls 
were falling around lam (1). hor was peace a period of repose to his genius, 
nor (he splendour of courts a season merely of relaxation Thoiigit not tnven- 
Bible to tbcir attractions, thougit often indulging for a moment (n tlicfr v (cos, 
he was never the slave of Ibeir pleasures ; female charms exerted only a 
transient sway over bis passions, and ncTcr clouded bis reason; and when 


a*qualiani i* ' v. p 

sancif, nil • ■ • : •••••; * i . ■ I 
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Tcbement in anger, yet often forciving on reflection; Implacable 
Lurtuf^nn jn political hatred, but nut insensible to boslUo esteem; inexor- 
able in general measures, yet susceptible of Individual pity; wound up 
In Ids Own elevation, yet ever identifying it with the glory of I ranee; 
/fgafdJess able of erime or sofferUfg in fJie path of ambJJion, jel not 
addicietl to either H uncalled for by private interest or slate policy— lie 
could at once call Ids conscripts food for evnnon, and Iwist that be could 
alTord to spend ten ilionsand of them a-day, and yet bind up the wound* 
of individual suffering, or sacnlicc Ids carriages to wounded valour. In 
one revpoel only he was altogether Imptacable, and that wai towards |kt- 
sons who*e services to himself threatened to interfere with the supremacy 
of Ids aeldevements, or whose enmity Ind proved an impediment to Ids 
amhlllon He never forgave Moreau the victory of Hohenllnden, which 
saved France; nor Kellcrman the cliargc ot Marengo, which fixed himself 
on the consular tluone; nor >\elIiRglon the determined opposition which 
at last dwiroycd Mm Ctnerosiiy with him was often admirably assumed. 
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but self-forgelfuhiess was never really felt; where the ohjecl of Ihcacling 
had ceased, egotism never failed to reappear in undiminished ascendency, 
and dispelled in amoment the pleasing illusion. He was capable of the heroic 
but politic self-denial of Alexander, which, by pouring the untasted cup on 
the sands of Arabia, assuaged the thirst of a whole army; but the designless 
magnanimity which put the draught to the lips of the Macedonian hero, when 
the physician was reading the denouncing letter, was beyond his reach. He 
could imitate Thcmistoclcs in surrendering himself, as he himself said, to 
“ the greatest, the most powerful, and the most persevering of his enemies 
but he would never, like him, have swallowed poison to avoid being called 
on to elevate himself at the expense of his country. The man who shunned 
death at Waterloo, after he had himself told his army that “ the hour had 
arrived when it behoved every Frenchman who loved his country to conquer 
or die,” had no hesitation in bequeathing a legacy in his testament to the as- 
sassin Avho had attempted the life of the Duke of Wellington. He condemned 
the execution of Louis because it was a political error ; but he hesitated not 
to murder the Duke d’Enghien because it seemed a political advantage, lie 
loudly denounced the alleged pertidy of the English attack on a neutral power 
at Copenhagen ; but he scrupled not to seize the whole fortresses and royal 
family.of Spain, in defiance of a strict alliance, when it gave him a throne ; 
and his character cannot he so well summed up ns in the words which pro- 
found reflection has enabled genius to ascribe to Satan. “ He was the perfec- 
tion of intellect without moral principle (1).” 

It aro.o Great part, however, of the selfishness which formed so important 
tiirvlCTs"* a feature, and damning a blot, in the ehnracter of Napoleon, is to 
guiu onuo ascribed not so much to himself as to the age in which he lived, 
“"oiution. jIjq people whom he was called upon to rule. Born and bred 
in the most corrupted society of Europe, during the irreligious fanaticism, 
general license, and universal egotism of the Revolution, he saw no other 
way ofgoverning hissuhjects,bul by constantly appealing to their selfishness; 
and was led to believe, from what he saw around him, that it was the prime 
mover and universal spring of mankind. That it is so in the long run at all 
times, and among all people, to a great degre, no one experienced in the 
ways of men will probably doubt ;.but religions truth reveals the simulta- 
neous agency of higher principles, and historical observation loudly proclaims 
that many of the most important changes in human annals have been brought 
about in direct opposition to its dictates. It was ignorance or oblivion of those 
counteracting agencies ;wbich was the grand error of Napoleon’s life, and 
beyond all doubt brought about his fall. The Revolution misled him by esta- 
blishing the fatal principle, that no other lest is to be appied to human 
actions but success; the prevailing irreligion of the age misled him by spread- 
ing the belief, that worldly prosperity is at once the chief good in life, and 
the only rational object of human pursuit. To rouse exertion by the language 
of virtue, and direct it to the purposes of vice, was.lhe grand principle of the 
Revolution, and the immediate cause of its triumphs; the Emperor fell that 
he had at no time a chance of success, but by yielding to its impulse; and at 
all limes he could almost command events by Avielding it for his advantage. 
Instead, therefore, of considering Napoleon as an individual man, and striv- 


(1) An expression of mj' liiglily esteemed friend 
|ne Itev. Robert ^^ontgolnerJ^ rector ot St. Jude’s, 
Olasgow, -whose genius as a poet conveys an inade- 
quate idea of Ins eloquence as a preacher, and tcr- 
sour as a minister of religion, in a depraved inatia- 
acturing community, tvhere Christian zeal has so 


«idc a field for exertion ; and yho has iinconseious- 
ly but graphically portrajed, in the eharatter of 
the Prince of Darkness, in his noble poem of ’* Sa- 
tan, or, Intelleil without God," muili of what histo- 
ric trul’n must ascribe totin' ruling principles and 
lc.iding cliaraclcrs of ibe Ueaolulion. 
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ing to reconcile the opposite qualities of liis character, or harshly condemn- 
ing its darher features, it is more consonant both to historic truth and im- 
partial justice, to regard him as the personification of tlic principles vliich 
at thatpcriodncrcprcdominant inliiscountr>-— aslhchCAaxvTio's ortiinllE- 
roLUTiONjond perhaps no\Aalar,scntonsuchaini««ion,couldbccmbucdniib 
fener rices. In thissiew, rrcmayloolw upon thccontcst in nbich her. as engaged 
as the same in siihlnnarj' afTairsnUh that an'ful struggle darUy shadoned 
forth inRcrelaiion, lonhich the pencil of Milton has prentheform amlpres- 
sure of terrestrial reality j and maj Mcn lii» fall as demonstrating the same 
Supreme direction of crcnls, %\hicli, permitting for a season, for inscrutable 
purposes, t* ■ . • I •' • . 


ur. character of ^apoI(ion nhick arc almost inexplicable, and 'nhich 
demonstrate the justice of Johnson's observation, that no man ever rosofrom 
, ' •. • , ' ‘ . 1 om- 
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sagacity of his political rcficclion, he yet deliberately based his tiironc upon 
the systematic oppression of all other nations by one; and seriously behesed 
that he needed not disquiet himself alwut the results, so long as, under the 
stimulus of glory and \iclory, he let loose hU os\n subjects tophmdorand 
insult every people over 'o horn they ruled. He could lurscy pitslCNcntsssUh 
an eye seldom equalled in the justice of its obsenation, yet lie througlioul life 
acted upon the principle, that falsehood rvasnotonly no crime, hutno error; 
that mankind could be permanently misled by the reiterated assertions of 
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vorld, dooms enormous sin to work out Us os\n punishment, never eroded 
his iniaginalion. Though he committed, in tlic course of his career, many 
PTe.ai crimes, and still more evident faults, he appearctl to the scry Iasi to 


lilical delinquency, lliscondoctand language regarding himself would lead 
us to suspect at times that he had been l>om without a conscience, or that its 
voice had licen entirely extinguished by the cITccls of early cilucatlon, did not 
Insinrasurrson various occasions prove that he was not insensible to Immane 
and elevated sentiments, and his language on all, afford dccioisc evidence 
that no man was better qualified to detect the slightest deviation from recti- 
tude in the conduct ofhis op{»onents. 

Tw.a«, Though his eaparityln forming political designs, and even more 
so in carrying them into elTccl, was seldom surpassed, yet In bis 
pcnvral slews of policy he was far from Wng guUletl by mlarge.1 
principles, and still further from acting consistently in themeamrv* 
rctjulsile for their execution. Self, there as elsroherr, formeil llie ruling 
prinelple and great biotin bis thamter. Iniversal empire was the avowed 
©l.jert lowliicli his life was desotnl; |»ut, supposing such a design practlc-^ 
able, be adopted the means of ill others the least tilled to carry It Into effect."' 
Hie marnanimousyel wise policy of ronsultin? ibelnieresti.nnJ l-enJing la 
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the prejudices of the conquered stales, hy -svluch the Romans obtained the 
empire of the world in ancient, and the English the supremacy in Ilindosian 
in modern limes, never entered into his imagination. ,To concentrate the 
world in Europe, Europe in France, France in Paris, and Paris in himself, 
was the perpetual object of his ambition. Nor was it only over the bodies 
and properties of men that he proposed to establish this extraordinary domi- 
nion ; chains still more durable, because less immediately galling, were pre- 
pared by him for their minds and thoughts. He laboured assiduously to 
transfer the. seat of the papal power to Paris, in order to gain i)osscssion of 
the vast influence which it still possessed over the faithful in every part of 
Europe; while, by a deep-laid and comprehensive system of secular educa- 
tion, he strove to mould according to his will, that far more powerful portion 
of the people in his own country, who looked only to temporal advancement, 
and were swayed by nothing but temporal ambition. Thus, Avliilc he pro- 
fessed, and perhaps believed himself to he the man of the age, and the child 
of the Revolution, he ran directly contrary to the tenets of its supporters; or 
rather, he worked with perfect sagacity, to its natural result and termination, 
a system which, based exclusively on the scllish passions, was liable to be 
destroyed by their gratification, and which, subverting the influence of 
moral principle, left no other regulator for mankind but the government of 
force. 

ifisdespo- q'lie oppressive government, and centralized despotism of Napo- 
rally flowed leoii, ihercforc, were so far from being a deviation /rom bis cha- 
Rcroiuiion. raclcr, Or u divcrgoncc fi'om tlic principles of the Revolution, that 
they were the obvious completion of both, and the natural termination of 
iniellecl set free from the restraints of principle. The previous convulsion 
had prepared the field for his dominion, and left him no other means of 
maintaining it but that which he adopted; the destruction of properly had 
terminated the sway of aristocracy ; the ruin of religion subverted the au- 
thority of conscience ; the vices of democracy rendered intolerable the go- 
vernment of numbers. The character which he figured for himself, and the 
mission on Avhich he often declared he was sent — that of closing the gulf of 
the Revolution — were in fact nothing hut the direction of its principles to 
their inevitable end ; the subjection of mankind to private selfishness and 
public slavery. And although, in the later years of his life, after the Euro- 
pean alliance, founded upon religion and directed by aristocracy, had ac- 
complished his overthrow, he again reverted to the language of democracy, 
and sought refuge in the arms of liberalism from the indignation of expe- 
rience ; yet this Avas a forced and unnatural union, suggested by interest, 
brought about by misfortune, and Avhich could not, in any event, have sub- 
sisted longer than the mutual necessities which gave it birth, 
contracted although AYC may discover in the vices by which Napoleon 

policy. Avas surrounded, and on the impulse of Avhich he was cleA^aled to 
greatness, as Avell as in the necessities of his situation when placed there, an 
apology for the principles of his government, more can be found for the nar- 
row-views on Avhich his policy Avas often based, and the littlenesses by Avhich 
his private life Avas sometimes disfigured. In the prosecution of his favourite 
design of universal dominion, he neither displayed the enlargement of a great 
nor the views of a benevolent mind. When he had the poAver to remodel the 
European commonwealth almost at pleasure, and distribute its dilTerent go- 
vernments according to the physical necessities or durable interests of their 
inhabitants, he appears to have been in general directed by no other prin- 
ciples but te mporary convenience, national vanity, or family aggrandize- 
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ment Conceding to him the merit of nnconqoerablc pcrscTcrance in^Uio 
^ar against England, ^hosc ovcrthrovi tsas indispensable to the completion 
ot his designs, and admitting Uial he csinccd cxiraoidinaTj ability in ibc 
military and naval enterprises viliich he set on foot for her subjugation; 
there IS nothing in his foreign policy on continental Europe nhich evinced 
enlarged capacity, or bespoke aptitude for iiDi\cr«al dominion, Tlie fatal 
preponderance of self marred every thing n Inch he attempted out of the pale 
of t ranee Itself. He conceived and executed the noble design of levelling the 
inliospitablo ndgesof the Alps; )ci instead of forming, as lie roigbl have 
done, the whole Italian peninsula into the vast monarch) which nature has 
so{clearl) intended, and anti(|mi) had so well prefigured, he ciitit m the 
most arbitrary manner into shreds and patches, to form appanages for Im 
familj,or gratify the Parisians by the subjection ofUoine to their govern- 
ment; and thereby lost tlic great moral support winch he might have derived 
from the revived national spirit of the Italian people He boasted, with jus- 
tice, that be had realized the dream of Loui>XlN, and that under hbsway 
there were no longer anj Pj-rcnecs* yeihcsubscfiueiillj marred, bj selfish 
aggrandizement, that great cntcrprizc, com cried an obsequious ally inloa 
mortal enemy , subsiluted popular haired for courtly subservience , and rc- 
crcclcd the Pyrenees, bristling with hoatilc bayonets, and reeking with the 
blood of slaughtered nations. 

repeatedly had the destiny of llic German empire In hjs 
r u M kit and by the lustre of liis v ictoncs had not only obliterated the feel- 
'' IngofCoiliic nationality, but converted the confederation of the 
Uhino into the rirmcal outwork of his empire; yet he voluntarily threw 
away that splendid acquisition, cut up the fatherland luio kingdoms for bis 
brothers, or strange otbhoots of the great cm|>irc; irritated Prussia beyond 
forgtvcnc>s, at once by insult and injury : alienated llic alTcctions, without 
weakening the strength, of Austria, and purchased the applause of f ranee, 
by the merciless seventy oT rc<|(ii»Uions wlucU drained away the resources, 
and exasperated llic hearts ofbcmiauy. He more tlian once touched nn tti« 
still vibrating chord of Polisti nationahty, and by a word inlglil liave added 
two hundred thousand ‘^armatiaD lances to bis slanilardkj but be dni not 
venture on the bold sUp of rocstablishin^ the throne of bobicskl; and by 
the half-measure of the Grand Huchy of^^a^^aw, pcruianrntly excited the 
Jealousy of llussia, without winning ibcsupport of Poland. No one fi-U more 
strongly , or has more clearly expressed, the necessity of prnv iding, by a linn 
Ltiropcan alliance, against the cncroacbiiicnts of the Muscovite army, or 
made griatcr < ITurts tn r«i<t them ; but he himvclf gav c them their strongest 
dcvclo|icmcuV: for, by unheard-of treachery on Ids own part, he converted 
the t.ercdiiary religious hatred of the Ottomans into llicir ally ; while by iti- 
tolcrahloarrugancc he not only stilled the long-cstabhshed jealousy ofMve- 
den, but llirew his own lieutenant, its ruler. Into their arms. He was dcsirniM 

If- .t. I V * ■ 
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thorns iu Spain ; drove the second to seek refuge lit hreal Priiaiti, to avoid 
lus pmccutioaj ctimi'»'!lfd a third, by bis arroganre, to cUiicate the tlirone 
cf lioUaud ; and I’refipilated a fuufth into senvuahly at Cad»cl to forget bis 
Indignities. No one was more sensible of the iway of rriigton over tl*** hu- 
man mind, or moredesirous of seeuringils to-oi*efattun8s an lnUritiu*Tit of 
govenimcnl; yet he voluniarilr threw away, in later years, llie immriisea '* 
vintages wbldi bU earlier and wiser poli^ bid given bmi in ibaticq>ccl; 
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converted the Pope from a warm ally into a mortal enemy, for the gratifica- 
tion of calling Rome the second city of his empire; and exhibited the scandal 
to all Christendom of the head of the Roman Church, bereft of his dominions 
and detained in captivity, praying for the triumph of heretical arms for his 
deliverance. The grand object of his life was the destruction of the inffucnce 
and overthrow of the maritime power of England, and yet no one ever con- 
tributed so much to its extension ; for, by the rigours of the continental sys- 
tem, he made all the people of Europe sigh for the return of unrestrained 
enjoyment from her commerce; while, by the vexations of his domination, 
he arrayed all its forces in dense and burning battalions under ber sway. 
The children of this world may bo wiser in their generation than the children 
of light, but it is during that generation only. 
rniuk-°"' These flagrant errors may be traced, in a great degree, to the in- 
■icsscsf sensibility to moral reaction, and Supreme superintendence, which 
formed such a striking feature in the character of Napoleon ; but tlierc are 
other peculiarities which will not admit of the same explanation, and which 
demonstrate that he had the full share of the littleness as well as the greatness 
of mortality. With unconquerable perseverance and merciless rigour, he 
enforced the continental system, during the greater part of his reign, in all 
the countries subject to his authority ; yet he himself was the first to set the 
example of evading his ovm decrees, for the sake of tem])orary profit to him- 
self ; and while he was shooting in the maritime departments wretched-shop- 
keepers who smuggled a pound of sugar, and heading a crusade of western 
Europe against Russia to enforce its observance, lie himself was daily amass- 
ing treasure in the vaults of the Tuileries, by selling licenses to deal in con- 
traband goods, toan extent which defeated thcwholcobjcclofhisj)olicyin that 
vital particular. He was well aware of the support which the fidelity of his 
marshals and chief dignitaries gave to bis empire, and his extraordinary 
knowledge of the human heart gave him unbounded sway over the aficction* 
of his soldiers; yet he alienated the attachment of all in authority, but a few 
personal followers, by the occasional rudeness of his manner, and the re- 
peated fits of ill-humour with which be received any ill success, or the slight- 
est deviation from his commands. Great as he was, he evinced an unpar- 
donable littleness in the envy which he felt at celebrity in others, and the 
tenacity with which he clung to the externals of power in himself. He out- 
shone the military glories of Sylla, but he could not, like him, have laid down 
bis power, aud returned to the walks of private life ; his exploits were greater 
than those of Ca2sar, but ho could never have refused the profiered croAvn 
even when he enjoyed its power. When seated on the throne of Gbarlemagne, 
he was afraid of the talents of Madame de Stael, and envious of the beauty of 
Madame Recamier ; and the Emperor who had borne with noble equanimity 
a fall from the greatest throne in Europe, often found his serenity overturned 
at St.-Helena, by the English sentinels addressin'g him, in obedience to their 
orders, by the title of general. 

military capacity of the Emperor on most occasions was 
winch he” without an equal in modern times, his recklessness and obstinacy 
committed, jjgj |ggg remarkable ; and accordingly, if history can 

hardly find a parallel to the achievements which he effected, it can produce 
none to the disasters in which they terminated. He repeatedly committed 
faults as a general, for the least considerable of which be tvould have made 
his lieutenants lose their heads. The imprudence of delivering a pitched 
battle with inferior forces at Aspern, with the Danube traversed only J)y two 
bridges, shaking under the swoln torrent, in his rear, Avas only ^ 
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llial of risking Ins cro^ti al Lcipsic, In a silualion ^hcrc, ■while combating a 


on'n obserralion, that the fir<t duty of a commander is never to fight with a 
strait or defile in lusrcarfIJ. IIis imprudence in lingering so long at Koscow, 


of that campaign itself arc mainly to be ascribed to his extreme imprudence, 
in ads’ancing, contrary to the adricc of his most experienced generaU, to 
Moscow from ^YllcpsV, without eithcrforcc adequate to subdue Uusda, or any 
sufTicicni preparation for retreat in the c> cm of disaster ; and the simultaneous 
Joss of Spain was chictly owing to tlie uncallcd*for icmcnly of rustling into 
tbc Russian contest, while the Peninsula, a devouring ulcer, was still unsub- 
dued in hh rear. 

When hard pressed by the troops of coalesced Europe in Cermanj , 
utAcj ’ and unable to array an adequate force to combat them, he sacri- 
ficed his best troops in his empire, a btindred thousand strong, in the for- 
tresses on the Elbe and (he Vistula; and when reduced to fifty thousand 
camhajtants on tlic plains of Champagne, he lost, by his obstinate adhcMon to 
the fortresses on the niiine, a force which would haiccnahicd him to dritc 
the invader bc)ond ilial barrier stream. In thc«c, and many similar in- 
stances, especially m tbc later stages of his career, it was evident that ^apo• 
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lilwrly of Europe that Iticsc numerous and glaring errors were committed hy 
the French emperor in hii ■warhLc career; for sucli wa« the profound ability 
,, I , _ -.1 I .^,1 ri 1 1, «« I |t «IU( 


frci]»enily to sacrifice nltimaicsafcly to pre<eni dazzling of tlie mnlliludo— 
it is doubtful whether he would not liase ntiaincd universal dominion, and 
the independence of nations iiecn pcnnanentlj criislieJ, as in ancicul times, 
under the soke of inihtary power. 

It is pleasing, whereso many and such serious faults hare been 
wounitted, to have Some rctlocming actions torccurd; and they, in 
!•»«- ^aJ*olc<m’s ca«e, arc of such a kind, and ocenrred at «mh a tlnie, a» 
altno'l to demonstrate that it was the pressure of imhiical con«idcratlons, the 
eipcricnccd ncccsdiy of keeping In constant cjcitcnirnt the jia<sions of the 
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heroic courage and military ahilily. Disdaining to sul)niit even to the forces 
of combined Europe, but feebly seconded by a large portion of his subjects; 
heading an array depressed by unparalleled disasters, and an empire ex- 
luausted by unexampled efibrts— he found, in his own genius, a countcr{)oisc 
to those accumulated dilficullios; and by the de])lh of his combinations, the 
vigour of his execution, the skilful use of an interior line of communication, 
and the incomparable rapidity which he infused into his follon'crs, long held 
the fate of Europe balanced, even against forces four limes su])crior, and a 
moral energy, roused by long previous oppression and recent victory, which 
it seemed impossible to resist. It is on that memorable campaign, and the 
immortal one which early laid the foundation of his fortunes on the Italian 
plains, that his great fame as a general will ultimately rest; for in both he 
was destitute of the advantages of numbers, which in the intermediate periods 
he in general possessed, and found, in his individual resources, a power 
which, in the first instance conquered, and in the last all but conquered, the 
most rigorous fortune. And, if sound political judgment must condemn the 
pride which made him so obstinately refuse the conditions ofiered to him at- 
Chatillon, and throAV all, even in that exlrcmily, upon the hazard of war; yet 
it must be admitted that there was something magnanimous in his resolution 
to run every hazard, rather than sit down on a degraded throne ; and to those 
W'ho weigh well the peculiarities of his situation, wielding a revolutionary 
sceptre, and supported by revolutionary passion, it will probably appear that 
he had, in reality, no other alternative; and that submission would have led 
him, 'by a process slower indeed, but equally certain, to destruction. 
ni»niin<'i. Perhaps no general, in ancient or modern times, ever possessed 
oTrr so unbounded a sway over the minds of Jiis soldiers, or had created 
among the inferior ranks of the army such a devotion, it might al- 
most be said idolatry, towards his person. This was very far, indeed, from 
being the ease among the marshals and superior officers — a great jiroportion 
of whom were in secret alienated from him by the occasional rudeness of his 
manner, his frequent sallies of temper, the interminable wars in wliich he 
plunged them, and the rigour with which he exacted success, as the sole con- 
dition of obtaining favour, or even justice, at headquarleis. As little was it 
occasioned, as was so often the case with the captains of antiquity, by v the 
generous self-denial with •which the Emperor shared the bed, and partook the 
fare, of the common soldiers; occasionally, indeed, he visited the bivouacs, 
and during the Moscow retreat he relinquished his carriages to the "wounded, 
and marched on foot in the middle of his staff; but these Avere the excep- 
tions, not the rule ; and, in general, the personal comforts of the Emperor, 
during a campaign, AA-ere studied Avith the most scrupulous attention, and 
attained to a degree that almost appears inconceivable. Ilis carriage, in Avhich 
he alAvays travelled, except aaIicii in presence of the enemy, Avas roomy and 
luxurious : a portable -library of choice authors Avas at hand to amuse his 
leisure moments; his table, served up with the utmost nicety, exhibited 
always the best cookery. Porcelain and gold plate of the finest description 
Avere constantly made use of, and the same etiquette and distinctions -aa ere 
observed in his campaign tent, or temporary lodging, as at the palace of 
St.-Cloud (I). ItAA-as the pains AAbicIi he took to seek out and distinguish 
merit and talent among the priA^ate men, or inferior ranks of the army, 
joined to the incomparable talent Avbich he possessed of exciting the en- 
thusiasm of the French soldiers by Avarlike theatrical exhibitions, or brief 

(1) Odel. i. 159, 160, lOi, 186 . 

IX, 
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licart-slimng appeals in his proclamations, mIucIi consUluted ilic ml secret 
of his success; and if the use of proper nords, m proper places, be the «quI 
of eloquence, nci er did human hcing possess the art in higher perfection than 
NapolCon. 


the legion of honour to the most doserring, and the in«tant promotion of 
extraordinary mcnl on the field of hatllc, were tlic usual occasions on 
which these heart-sUrring exhibitions took place. They were in general 
arranged after the following manner* — On the daj fixed for the distn- 
buhon of the eagles, tbc Emperor, followed by a splendid staff, entered 
the square of the regiment, which was drawn up on three sides firing 
inwards, the fourth being occnpied hj lus suite At the word gnen, all 


tendints I'.crtlucr then approached the Emperor on fool; the drums heit, 
and he looV. the eagle, with which he advanced to Ins side, ^^pol^on then 
raised lus left hand towards the eagle, holding the reins, aerordmg to his 
usual custom, with his right He then said in a deep and impresuic voice— 
“ Soldiers of the — th regiment, I entrust to )ou the French eagle : it will 
serve as ) our rallying point; you swear never to abandon it until death! 
Tou swear never to permit an affront upon tlie honour of France! you 
swear to prefer dealli to dutionourf you swear*” the last words were pro- 
nounced in a solemn tone, with iticooccivablo energy. TIio ofliccrs ni*cd 
their swords, and the men repeated— ‘“Vc swear I” willi unbounded ciuhih 
siasm The eagle was then deUvered (o the colonel of the regiment With 
such iinprcssjvc solemnities were the eagles presented to three regiminisai 
once on the plains of Lclpsic on the 15lh October, the very day before the 
fortunes of France were overthrown on that uicmorable field (I) 
obtiiim loa The dl^lrU)ution of llic (iccorations of the legion of honour, and 
Ibc promotion of distinguished soldiers, funiishcti other occasions 
0 ^ "inch the Emperor eagerly availed himself to renew these en- 
iJnisjflstJC impressions, and spread abroad tlic belief, wbleli in 
truih was well founded, tliat the career of dhlinction was open alike to all 
of wliatcvcr grade, and tiiat a private soldier might reach the niarsbai's ba- 
ton through the portals of the Mrouac. ft may readily be cotieelved that 
these theatrical exhibitions w ere pot iip by no small amount of careful pre- 
jiaration ; that the apparent recognition by tlie 1 nq>cror of a vett ran of tr- 
cola or the Pyramids was In general the result of prcvitmsenqmry;and tfiat 
0 minute rejiorl 1») the officers of the regiment, was the basis on which the 

_ ..... Qfipe Orcal Chief were fnreafiir 

calnilaled to rouse the emubifon, aoJ 
• • of a Rreal military republic, of whfcfi tf c 

Emperor was the chief; nml they wcrc,ab«Te all, founded on a j‘crff«'tka'vi^ 
Jedgeoflhelcmpemmmt, at once Tchemriil and ruiuble, of ifie Irriwh 
soldier. yMicna regiment had iierformed, or wasat-mtlo perform Bnys’do- 
Ing action, the men were drawn up, and the aspiranu from each cfi« tatta* 
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lions NYcrc led up to flic Emperor in front of tlic line; nnd tlie lieulonaiU- 
coloncls presented the names and services of each on little tablets to him, 
and the selection was made. On these oceasion.s, a freedom of speech was iti- 
dulijcd to the soldiers, which savoured strongly of a military rejnihlie, and 
ofTered a wide contrast to the studied servilities in the ordinary ease of impe- 
rial ctiquctie. 

Frequently oniccrs, and even private soldiers, whose claims had 
unsuccessful, remonstrated in linn though respectful terms 
Oti '^y iih the Emperor, and, if they had reason on their side, their ef- 
lionr"""' fortswcrc not unfrcqucnlly successful, “.‘^irc, lhavo deserved the 
cross!” was the usual commencement of the remonstrance. “ How so?” re- 
plied the Emperor, smiling;— the bailies in which the aspirant had liecn 
present, and the services he had performed, were then recounted ; and if the 
officers prcscul confirmed the slatomont, the request was at once granted. 
Napoleon was far from being displeased at the mililnry frankness willi which 
these requests were sometimes urged, and which would not have been for an 
instant tolerated in a civil fnnclionnry : the vehemence with which he him- 
self addressed his ofilcers, seemed to ])rovoko and justify a similar .■ilyle in 
the reply — ‘‘F — ,” said he once to Schnsliani, contrasting the limited ex- 
ploits of his horse with tlioso of Ealonr Mniihonrg's cuirassiers, “ art like 
them : you command a troop of blackguards, not. soldiers.” “ I do not com- 
mand blackguards, Sire,” said Schastiani in a firm but ro.spcctfiil lone; at the 
same lime representing rapidly the reason which prevented his troops from 
achieving more. Macdonald supported him, nnd together they sneecededin 
reducing the Emperor to silence; but his indignation broke out in violent in- 
vectives against nil Sehnsliani’s officers, as their regiment defiled ])cforc him, 
while he loaded those of Latour Maubourg with cnlogiiims (1). 

■ His violent Such Avas the violence of the Emperor’s temper, especially in the 
l^ter periods of his career, that he not niifrcqucnily struck the 
forgnrnfj,. geiicrals oc high fnnetionaries wlio were near liitn (2). This infir- 
mity Avas Avcll knoAvn to those Avho Averc hnhilually alionl his person — In 
■particular, Bcrlhicr, Caulaincourt andDnroe; and, to avoid the scandal of 
such scenes, theymsually endeavoured to remove ilic bystanders, and not 
unfrequcntly took an opportunity of IhroAving the victim of the Emperor’s 
Avralhin his way some time after, Avhen his humour had subsided, Avhen he 
Avas often forgiven. It was a common saying accordingly among those avIio 
knew him best, that though fearfully violent, he Avas not rancorous in' his 
disposition (3); and numerous instances occur in liis life of his total oblivion 
of passing subjects of anger. But if his durable interests, or those of his em- 
pire, had been aficcled, either l)y services Avhich eclipsed his oavu, or by dis- 
asters whicli could not be relieved, lie aavis altogctlicr inexorable, and retain- 
ed an Italian’s jealousy or hatred to the hour of his death ( I). 

By long experience, joined to great natural quickness and precision of eye, 


(1) Odel.i. 109,171. 

_ (2) '■ K.ipolcoii iv.is subject to terrible fils of p.is- 
sion nnd ill-bainour. AVJicn be v.-as at a loss for. a 
Rood reason to oppose to Ibosc vbo coiilradicicd 
bira, be g.ivc vent to bis iudignatioii by a short dry 
answer; and if any farther resistance was made, be 
proceeded to rude extremities. To avoid the scandal 
of such scenes, which my character was little fitted 
to bear, I cut the matter short, by taking a grave 
and respectful leave. During the campaign at Mos- 
cow, } had a quarrel with liim which lasted three 
days, and I had actually resigned my situatiou, and 


pclltioncd fora command in Spain, lie sent for me, 
however, at the end, and s.iiil, • I won’t send ) on to 
be killed in .Spain; juu know we arc two lovers’ 
who tan’l live without each other.’ " — (kieiiis- 
tooaT, i. 318, 319. 

(3) “ Croyez-moi , il n’est pas ni(*chanl, disaient 
scs offieiers superieurs :i son egard , qnoiipie co 

penchant a unc colerc c.xccssiic elait coniiu.” 

Oani . !. 17 (. , . , 

(i) Odd. i. tii, 171, 172. l)e IVadt, A’nrsovic, 
44, Caul. i. 317, 3l8. 
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acquired llicpo^vcr of judging:, extraordinary accu* 
amount of the cnom j’s force oppo<cd to liim in the 
field, and of llic probable result of moTcmcnt<, even the no^l 
complicated, going forvrard m the oppoMte armies Tlic roar of artillcrj , the 
«imotc and rattle of muAelry, c\cn the falling of Ivills around bun, Mere 
alike anablc to divert bis steady gaze, or disturb Ins accurate judgment bever 
M aslic knoMTi to be miNtakcn m the estimate tvlucb be formed on the distance, 
or approach of tbc fire of the enemy Eicn in tbe farthest c\trcnnl> of the 
bonzon, if his telescope could reach tbc hostile columns, bcobscr>cdc\cry 
-..1 trnyn iii(« sbsbtest indications, 
ho 
onIJ 

be surrered, than be looked aruiiim luiii iw< i tele- 

scope, and immcdiatclv formed a dear conception of the position, force*, 
and intentions of the whole boslilc amj In this wav lie could, with snr- 
pri'ingarcuracv, calculate in a fevr minutes, according to what be could see 
ofibcir formation, and the extent of ground which Ibej occupied, tbcnnnie- 
rical force of armies of sixty or eightj ihou'and men; and if Ibeir troojw 
were at ill scaUcreJ, be knew at once bon long it would require for them 
to concentrate, and bon manv hours must elapse before thej could make 
tbdrattack On one occasion, in tbe autumn of f8l5, «omc ofhapob'-on’s 
general expressed an opinion that be might etpcci an atiick on the »)iJc of 
Ilobemit **>rom ubat I can see,” said he, calmh do ing bis tele-cope, 
“the enemj bare there two corps of sixij iboiisand men; they will require 
more than one day to concentrate and be rcadj to attack; we may pursue 
our mardifl)” 

- - - s\ I r.prtimvianccs obliged tbe Fmperor to remain for some 

’ * ■ 'he first 
Ids iiTt 
hr this 

j t ,„orr<oi iiiiiiiiuic , Wlhlrr 


could nnt remain a moment quKi vim uu* uu« „ ■ f 

an exciting or djsijiiif tins kind was rrccivrd, lie not unfrrqueni!) fxvijreil tl c 
wbolc sijuIT-lwx into the hollow of bis hand, and sJ,o>cJlcd it all at oi ce up 
bis nostnlj(2) 

r. I Tjjji power of jodgin? bj Ids eje of the di«l3»fc, nuinlKT*, »r 1 
t*- df-igns of tbc enemy, was of j*cruhar value to Napoliim In lie 
campaign of JXt", m ronscijurnrc of the great dr'iciency cf b:hl 
w troojisofi bis Own part, as well as tberxlranrdinary »kl!Un I dex* 
tcfilj of tbc unmeroos 1 anJs of them in tbc scnire oftbec-'emy 
.Tlicpcasaairv, loo, even in Ssxonv, were all bn-ulc, ami coramutiicaic‘1 in* 
telUzcuce as tea bly to the \1!,cs as t! ey witbbeld it from him, s i tl at I c 
cou! J fli’sm blile In^'ormatwn. riiber from bis own tiwojrt, or tl c intJ* i* 
tints of tb" country in wbUb the op-ratiors were rcniiiricJ lb* torw cf 
mmd wascivcnViill) Rutbcmaural.andhe apjbol thcordmary rules 
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metry and trigonometry, with surprising quickness and accuracy, to the 
march and distance of troops, hy a sort of intuitive mental operation, with- 
out the aid of either diagrams or calculations. Nevertheless, this turn of 
mind, though of immense service in the field, and in presence of the enemy, 
was not without its inconvenience ; and it contributed to bring about some 
of the greatest disasters in which the detached corps of his army, at the later 
periods of the war, were involved. The Emperor, being accustomed to con- 
sider every thing with geometrical precision, and to estimate human strength 
and capacity at its highest average, calculated upon the march of his different 
corps as he would haA^e done on the result of an arithmetical calculation, and 
Avas as much surprised Avhen the one failed him, as he would have been if the 
other had done so. KnoAving, by experience, that men could march, AAdien 
in good spirits, ten leagues a day, and often combat after it, he too often 
reckoned on their being always able to do so, and took not the smallest ac- 
count of the exhaustion arising from bodily fatigue, AA'ant of shoes, mental 
depression, or scanty rations (1). 

Iffectrof Indefatigable himself in the pains Avhich he took to provide sub- 
i.is imiiotu- sistence for his troops, and accurately calculating the period AAdien 
and Inbits. the supplies ordered should arrh’^e at their several points of desti- 
nation, he invariably acted on the supposition that they had done so ; and 
was deaf to all representations that the troops Avere starving, because he had 
given directions sufficient, if executed, to have prevented such a calamity. 

He ncA’er took into consideration the many cases in .Avhich the commissariat 
AA'ere physically unable to execute his orders, especially for the feeding of the 
enormous multitudes Avhich AA'ere latterly assembled under his banners, or 
the still more numerous ones in which their faithful performance Avas eluded 
by the negligence or cupidity of inferior functionaries. Thus he AA'as con- 
stantly exacting from his officers and soldiers serA'ices which they were al- 
together unable to perform; and gave A'ent to the most violent sallies of ill- 
humour against his generals; which alienated them not a little from his 
person, Avhen in consequence battles were lost, or corps failed to reach the 
prescribed point at the appointed time. Yet such Avas the terror produced by ' 
the vehemence of his temper, and such the experienced benefit of falling in 
Avith his opinions to the personal interests of those around him, especially in 
his later years, that fcAV had the moral courage necessary to Avithstand the 
ebullition consequent on the disclosure of unexpected and unpleasant truths, 
and fcAver still the virtue to resist the prospects of fortune and promotion, 
consequent on chiming in Avith his opinions. His conceptions AA'ere so vivid, 
his temper so ardent, his mind so vehement, that he became, after his acces- 
sion to the empire, almost incapable of bearing contradiction, or’ hearing 
painful truths; and to such a length did this arrive, that his generals ceased 
to report their losses to headquarters, for fear of being depriA'ed of their com- 
mands; or the details, if transmitted, produced no impression, and he pre- 

(l) Oilcl. 129) 130. not, on such matters, frequently venture to repre- 

** *1 lie prerision with which he accustomed soul the "realness of the danger, Napoleon thought 
to sec the inaiclics te ordered executed I 35 Iiis gc- lie Uad sufficieuUy provided for that department, 
ncrals, led him to believe that it was easy to pro- by ordering that a great quantity of provisions 
xidefor thoMantsof an army. Itis dictalnri.il tone should he sent from France. Every one knew how 
appeared to him as snrficicnl to'procure bread and these supplies wore intercepted, by the negligence 
meat, as it was to assemble his corps at 0 given 'or cupidity of inferior agents, hut no one had the 
point, no was too much occupied with his ma- courage to tell liim so ; or possibly tlicy allowed the 
Ihemafical or geographical c.ilenlations to pay evil to go on, that necessity might at lenglli divert 
nuich attention to the tedious oper.ition of pro- him from his system of conli." l;orlong.<r^\ 

tiding for_ his troops. He detested that part the private soldier had ’’ of ' W’" 

of the service, as continually thwarting his pro- vnlnc.” OpriEueN i. > . t 

jeeb. Dam, Irom the fear of irritating him, did ’ 
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«cnl)0d attacks to titcm (1), on the sopposidon that their cficctjvc men nnctc 
double of those actually present s\jtli the eagles (2) 
tir«.T. This Tchemciit and unlrachWe character of ^apoUon’s nund, 
■^^hlch exercised so great an innucnce at c^cr) period over his 
fortunes, Jong sustaining them in crilia\ circumstances by the 
force of indomitable r<solution,and ills olrlng him m the end, from ihccffcrts 
of obstinacy, m unheard-of calamities, xvas in some measure, doubilc'is, on- 
ing to X' »^ntrol iilitch IS, IB cicrj instance, and m the 

most rea ' ’ 

power, 

Taclcnzc^ . 

it was after the manner of the Orientals, nttjcr niau im. , 

lowed neither the dictates of truth, nor the lessons of experience, but the 
•vivid pictures and vcbcmcnl suggestions of his own fervent imigunlion. 
r 1 .4. ti A ininnsitv of the<e impro^ions, that thej made him entirely 

* I *. , * of insane 

I . • . I , 

' ; . iicfcmUa- 

t •vcrcommg 

hence the eomphlnt, «ocom- 
alcr years, that he had an in* 
slinctiTc aversion to trulli, anu iimi uv v c could secure his favour but by 
anticipating and confirming Ins preconceived opinions It was not tint be 
I ‘ - »7 *r. «t .n the abstract, but that he resisted every 

* • . cxistingcurrent of bis ideas trom 

I I • I change his opinion on any subject, 

nor did he ever admit, except m out or two flagrant instnoccs, such ai the 
sliiek on Spam, that he liad done tvToiig or committed a mistake in Ins life 
lb* ideas were conceived i« the vivid imagination of the Hast, and much 
rnorcfrcqucntlj founded on abstract conceptions than practical olwrvatioti, 
but they were developed with the strictness of geometrical demonstration, 
ami engraven on his mind in characters more durable and unalterable thao 
tbo «culjiturc5on Fgjpuan pvaniien) 

early in life that >apDl('onsccliiiled himself as It were 
from other men, and beramo impressed with the Joflyfhjecli to 
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distance as he afterwards did in the court of the Tuileries. Shortly after his 
entry into Milan, in the same year, some one hinted to him, that with his vast 
reputation it would he no difficult matter to establish himself permanently 
in that duchy. “ There is a finer throne than that vacant,” replied the future 
successor of Charlemagne. “There, are two tottering thrones which I am 
about to prop up,” said lie in 1794, ivhen out of employment after the siege 
of Toulon — “.those of Constantinople and Persia.” To overthrow the Turkish 
empire, and establish himself on the throne of Constantine, was the real ob- 
ject of his expedition to Acre in 1799; and even after he had seized the con- 
sular sceptre, he still looked to the east as the appropriate scene of his glory, 
and the only theatre of great achievements. “ There has been nothing to he 
done in Europe for two hundred years,” said he in 1804, “ it is in the east 
only that great things are to he done.” All his ideas of universal empire in 
the west tended to, and were designed as preparations for that one favourite 
object of oriental ambition; it Avas to prepare the way for its accomplish- 
ment, that he pursued Englandxvith such persevering hostility, and incurred 
all the hazards of the Peninsular contest; and his secret design in advancing 
to Moscow was less to plant his standards on the walls of the Kremlin, than to 
prepare the Avay for the seizure of Constantinople, and folloAV in the footsteps 
of Cyrus and Alexander (1). 

His low He had a vepyloiv opinion of human nature; an opinion which 

of ml°n a'liT will hc ppohahly shared ivith him to the end of time by all persons 
women, jji authority Avho are witnesses to the baseness and servility with 
which they are surrounded. “ Tacitus,” said he, “ wrote romances; Gibbon 
is a declaimer;. Machiavel is the only author really Avorlh reading (2).” It- 
inust be admitted, he put in practice many of the maxims of the Florentine 
' sage, and doubtless saw enough around him' to justify the view he took of 
mankind. His opinion of lYomen was still lower ; he never could be persuaded 
to converse with them seriously ori any subject, or regard them as any thing 
blit play things or objects of pleasure (5) ; he felt, Avith Bacon', their value to 
young men as mistresses, to old as nurses; but utterly denied their utility’ 
CA'^en to middle life as companions (4). It Avas his favourite position that 'the 
Orientals understood much better hoAV to dispose of the female sox than the 
Europeans; that the harem AA'as the true scene both of their respectability and 
their usefulness, and that if it were not for the object of having a family no 
man of sense would ever marry. His Avell-known answer to Madame de Stael, 
Avhen asked by that celebrated Avit, “ AVhom do you consider the greatest 
Avoman that ever existed?” “ She that had the greatest number of children,” 
Avas not a mere casual repartee, but the felicitous expression of his deliberate 
opinion (3). His amorous propensities, nevertheless, AA'ere violent, and his 
infidelities frequent; but none of his fancies ever influenced his conduct, or 
affected bis judgment in othe;: matters, and they Avere generally of very short 
duration-. There Avas a'brusquerie and precipitation in his manner towards 


(1) Do Pradt. Vnrsov.'e. J7, 18. Odd. i. a. 

(2) OePradl, Varsovic, 17, 

(3) ** I-ove,” said Napokon, *Ms the occupation 
of an idle man ; the amusement of a busy one; and 
the shipwreck of a sovereign." — Las Cases, ii, 15, 

(-i) The Emperor, wlio Knew men so well, was 
Ignorant of women. He bad not lived with them, 
and did not understand them ; lie disclaimed so fu- 
tile a study. His sensations, entirely physical in re- 
gard to them, admitted no influence from liveliness, 
iiUelligencc, or talent ; he had an aversion to their 
henig learned or celebrated, oremerginpfrom their 
ordinary domestic sphere. He placed them in the 


social order, at the lowest scale,, and never could 
admit that they should have any influence over the 
will. A voman was in liis eyes an agreeable piece 
of creation, a pretty plaything, an amusing 
tempSt hut nothing mere. Attempts have been made 
to give a romantic character to his ephemeral 
amours; but the truth ,is, that he never was the 
weakest in these liaisons ' s he never felt the delirium 
when the intoxicflled liearl gives more than is 
soughtofit. “Love," saidlie, isa foolish prc«occu* 
pation, and nothing more, be assured of that," — 
Caucau.couet, i, 158. 

{5) Las Cases, v. 2^2. 
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•women, ImjUi m public and pnralc, tihich hw greatest admirers admit to 
hai c been repugnant to erery feeling of feraile delicacy He bad bardlj any 
com ersaiion to addrC'S to ibcm in the saloons of St -Cloud, and still lc>s m 
the pniacy where liis passing Inlrigitcs were carried on; be tbougbt— and 
often found— that the) should yield as fast as a beleaguered fortress did to 
tbc assault of his grenadiers He never got the better, as hanlh anyone eicr 
does, of the want of the society of elegant women early in life, and on occa- 
sion of his marriage with Mane Louise in 1810, he acco«tcd her rather as a 
gnsctle who had been won by a three weeks’ Iidclit\, than the daughter of 
the CtTsars who had been l(ic prize of a hundred victories (1). 

1^”'” ho words can convey an adequate idea of the indefatigable ac- 
tniij of the Lmpcror,orofIiis extraordinary power of undergoing 
«t M ” mental and bodilj fatigue He brought to the hboiirs of the cabiuei 
a degree of industry, vigour, and penetration, which was ahogelhcr aslo- 
nislmig Those who were most m his confidence, were never weary of ex- 
pressing their admiration at the acutcncss, decision, and rich flow of ideas 
whicli distinguislicd liis thoughts when engaged m husiuess Mhen he re- 
ceived dospalrhcs, the first step was to call itv the oITiccr who brought them, 
and question him minutely ai to all the particulars not specified in the wnt- 
mg ; and not unfrcqucntly his secretaries, or the olficers in attendance, had 
to undergo similar intcrrosatones as to the places and distances which were 
the thcalrc of action Hav mg acquired the requisite infornntion, he at once 
took Ills decision, and it was only on very particular occasions tlial he ad- 
journed the con^ulcrationofany thing to the dvv following No one Jicllcr 
understood or more Ihoroiighty practised He \NiU*s cclchratcd maxim, the 
justice of which IS probably welt knovsm to all engaged extensively in active 
life, that the great secret of getting through business is to lake up every 
thing in Its order, and do only one thing at a lime During a campaian, he 
set no liotinds to tlic faliguc which he wndcnvctit. Oflcn, after reading des- 
pitfhe^', or dictating orders to one set of secretaries during tlic whole ilav, he 
vvouM coinnunce with anolhcrrchy at night, and with llie exception of a 
few hours’ sleep on his sotv, keep them bard at work til! the following 
morning Tbc fervour of his imigmailoii, the vehemence of his ronceplhms, 
seemed to render him insensible to the fatigues of the moment, which were 
flit as nllogcihcr overwhelming by liis attendants, less wrapt up than him In 
tbc iiitcu«c anticipation of the future (i). 

!i' Hie course of a campaign, he met a courier on the road, be 

*— r*.« generally stoppe I, got out of his carnige, and called Ilerthler or 
Caulvineoiiri, who vit down on the ground to write what the finpcror 
diclvtcd frequently tbeii, the offiesri around him were sent In dilTirfnl 
directions, <o that Inrdly any remaincil in aliendanee on bis person {'•’ 
X\lien be expected some inlcUigincc from Ids generals, and U was suppend 
that a baitl*' was in contcmplatii n, be wav generally In the most anvloiis slate 
(if disquietude , and not unfrc>pinitly In the inldJlc of tbc nishl ralle*! out 
aloud, “ (jU D‘\U»e, {Ids | tineijsal secretary let rverv one arise ” Hribcu 
!>cgsu to work at niie nr two in tbc morning; bavin- gtme to lnext tlieii!«bi 
l>cf<irr, ocesrvbeg to Ids liiTarial Ic custom, at nmeoVlnck, as soon as be b' 1 

V<«(,«K I* V H Irt <«r fc-rri* — •rs—LM-r 
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dined. Three or four- hours’ sleep was all that he either allowed iiimself or 
required; during the campaign of 1815, there was only one night— that, when 
June 10 , i8i3. hc'rested at Gorlitz, after the conclusion of the arihistice, that he 
slept ten hours without wakening. Often Gaulaincourt or Duroc were up 
with him hard at work all night. On such occasions, his favourite' mame- 
luke, Rustan, brought him frequently strong coffee, and he walked about 
from dark till sunrise, speaking and dictating \sithout intermission in his 
apartment, which was always well, lighted, wrapped in his night-gown, with' 
a silk handkerchief tied like a turban round his head. But these stretches 
were only made under the pressure of necessity : generally he retired to rest 
at eight or nine, and slept till two; then rose and dictated for a couple of 
hours; then rested, or more frequently meditated for two hours alone; after 
which he dressed, and a warm bath jirepared him for the labours of the suc- 
ceeding day (1). 

ilnViar*' travelling carriage was a perfect curiosity, and singularly 
ringo, and characteristic of the prevailing temper of his disposition. It was di- 
the road. vided into two unequal compartments separated by a small low 
partition on Avhich the elbows could rest, while it prevented either from cn- 
' croaching on the other : the smaller Avas for Berthier, the larger, the lion’s 
share, for himself. The Emperor could recline in a dorvUiise in front of his 
seat; but no such accommodation was afforded to his companion. In the in- 
terior of the carriage were a number of draAvers, of Avhich Napoleon had the 
key, in Avhich Avere placed despatches not yet read ; and a small library of 
books. A large lamp behind threw a bright light in the interior, so that he 
could read Avithout intermission all night. He paid great attention to his 
portable library, and had prepared a list of duodecimo editions of above fiA'e 
hundred volumes, which he intended to be his constant travelling compa- 
nions; but the disasters of the latter years of his reign prevented this design 
from being carried into complete execution (2). 
inVirsi'.* Napoleon Avas extremely fond of exercise on horseback, and both 
ijacK. a daring and indefatigable rider; but he Avas far from being a good 
horseman. He generally rode entire horses, and as he frequently had them 
little under command, those near him Avere sometimes throAvn from their 
saddles by the effects of his aAvkwardness. Eight or ten horses for his private 
use accompanied the carriage, but the favourite aa^s a beautiful Arab bay, 
with a black tail and mane. When he mounted on horseback to survey a 
country, two officers of his suite preceded him, and his OAvn steed folloAved 
at a quick trot those Avhich Avent before it. He usually held the reins in his 
right hand, and incessantly agitated the bit in the horse’s mouth : peculiari- 
ties contrary to all the rules of the manege^ but not a little characteristic of 
the incessant fervour of his mind. His restlessness of disposition was such, 
that he could not sit still, even Avhen carried at the gallop on horseback. The 
officers who rode before had come by long habit to knoAv so Avell AA'bat he 
Avanted, that he had rarely to direct their course, but his oaa’u horse folloAved 
mechanically the 'direction AAdiich they took. He Avas passionately fond of 
ridingacross theebuntry, through fields or Avoods, aiAdoA^er heaths ; and in a 
difficult path Avhere riding Avas hazardous, and the Avhole party Avas obliged 
to dismount and lead their horses, the Emperor Avas ahvays in spirits. If he 
came to any place Avhere a disaster had been incurred, or Avhich Avas asso- 
ciated Avilh painful recollections, he' pushed on at the gallop, and fell into a 
perfect fury, if any thing then checked his progress. On one occasion, in the 


(I) Odd. i. t83, 185. Baussd, ii. 213. 


(2) PcrsonnlObscnat. Odd. i. 18-1, 185. 
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aalnmn of 1813, he had occasion lo pass a place ^hcrc seventy caissons, of 
great importance to the arm) , had l4en blOT\Ti up the dt) before bj lhcCo«- 
saebs On seeing the ground covered \tiih thefragments, be immcdiatcl) set 
off at the gallop, to get over Has fast as possible; and a little dog having fol- 
low ed Ills horse barking, he was seized with such a fit of fur), that he drew 
oneof ‘ \ ♦ ji . 1 

lUclf ■ ■ . ■ * 

no strr : ^ ‘ 

thus throw n aw ay by his infuriated masler ( I ). 

II.. impr. The unceasing restlessness and indefatigable ncliv ily ofliis dspo- 
l«7ArVi*“'’ ^ition were strongly evinced in the Irregular hours dunug which 
different things were done, and the vigorous manner in which, 
nevertheless, instant obedience was cnforcetl to bis commands. 
Often the march of headquarters was delayed for some hours, or half a day, 
beyond the time fixed, while tUo Emperor was dictating or reading dcs 
patches; and at the Iasi word he would rail out— “The carriage — to IiorscI” 
These words acted like an electric shock to his attendants, who straightway 
mounted, the carnage was instantly at the door, and the whole set off at the 

fi. » I •• y *«»»’, .J.- - r •• ••' 


squadron of the guards on Itorseliack. The whole pushed on at a quick trot, 
or the gallop, often for a day or a night without hailing; and where the road 
was narrow, or a defile or cop-tc was to be trarerseil, the rchcmcncc with 
which they rode drove tlicni against each other, at the inimtficnl hazard of 
their legs and necks If the f mperorhaltcil to make an olHcrrallou, he Im- 
njcdialcly mounted one of ilic led horses, and four chasseurs, witli fixed 
biyoneii on their carbines, formed a *qinrc round him, which advanced, al- 
ways keeping him in its centre If a distant object was to be examined, a 
page lirought up the tcIc>copc, a very fioc one being always at hand ; the 
maps were frequently called for, and spread out on the ground, and the f in- 
peror, ly mg dnw n upon them, was soon as comj»lctely absorbwl In liis plans 
as if lie had been in Ins cabinet at St -Chiud (2). 

I. When the I mperor po«sed through a divluon of the guards, all 
the bands of the regiments came to the front, the troops ftll l>3ck, 
f- and formed line on either side, and great pomp was ohserrctl; the 

.’ •* ’ i' 1. " .i p • . " , > rfrr- 


• is .. •• ,••••». i' ' the 


almost amounting to violence. The Impcnil imte, like a whirlwind, swept 
tlirourli the columns, loo fast for the men either lo fall Into the ranks rr 
present arms ; and Wore the astonished crowd could lind lime to gaze on 
their Iflovhl chief, llic cortiVe was dlsapjtearing In the distance. Iloom, 
however, was always clcaretl, iheoatnderx loudly callct! out to make way; 
and at the misic wonl*— “The I mi'ervcl" Infantry, cavalry, jind artillery 
were iK'll.mPil liurrleil to the side, often In fnshiful confusion, ami with 
fractures ijflcssand arms l^n ! chmsticseTfailcd, loihe very U'l, IoktccI 
Ins pa'Vice throuch tbe diridoiit of ihe guanls !»y whom he was enihiitb** 
licallr l«?l7scJ, an I srlnse wants wcreseJnl mdf ailrndcd to, Iml tli-'wch 
Ific yourr eotisctipt*, In cfie t-egim Ingofihecatnpajrnof F'lS, were prseh* 
gil of the tame a-cbmilions, yet lurdthip. dii3ster,an<l suffcrlnr, ict'tilly 
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cooled their ardour and before its close the imperial suite often traversed 
long columns of the army^ without a single cheer announcing its pre- 
sence (1). ' • ^ 

, Rccelptof When despatches overtook the Emperor^ asthey oftendid, on the 
on tliC road. road, Duroc, or Caulaincourl, who rode at the side of the carriage, 
received and opened the bag, and presented the letters to the Emperor Avith- 
out stopping. Directly a number of envelopes were seen falling from the 
Avindows of the imperial carriage; and it was evident, from the rate at Avhich 
they were tossed over, that the letters Avere devoured Avith the rapidity of 
lightning.- The useless despatches and coA'crs Avere cut to pieces, and thrown 
out in the same-Avay; often in such quantities, .as to strew the track of the 
Avheels AAuth little fragments Avhich, trodden under foot by the horses, or 
crushed under the Avheels of the succeeding carriages, made a Avhite line 
along the road. Napoleon generally cut these despatches to pieces with his 
own hands, or, if not so employed, worked incessantly with the window- 
sash or carriage-door : he could not remain a moment at rest. If there Avere 
no despatches or morning slates to read, he had recourse to the Paris jour- 
nals, or the last publications of the day, AVilh Avhich the draAvers of the car- 
riage Avere always stored; but they generally shared. the fate of the unim- 
portant despatches, being throAvn out of the AvindoAvs after a feAv pages had 
been cut up. In such numbers Avere these discarded literary novelties .thus 
tossed overboard, that the officers of the suite generally contrived to collect 
no inconsiderable stores of diverting trifles, by picking them up on the traces 
of his carriage. The Emperor Avas insatiable for something new, and opened ■ 
with avidity CA'^ery fresh publication; but his taste Avas for solid and Avell-in- 
formed writings, not amusing trifles ; and he had an incredible tact intdis- 
covering, from a few pages, whether there was any thing Avorth reading in a 
book, so that, in his hands, the ephemeral literature of the day disappeared 
almost as fast as it AA'as introduced (2). 
bm o'r'"”' The antechambers of Napoleon during a campaign — AA’helher in his 
rturin"T apartments of farm-houses, or even 

ranip^iEn. cottagcs, Avliicli Avoi’e dignified for the lime Avith the appellation -of 
“the palace” — presented the most extraordinary spectacle. No -one could 
form an idea of the fatigue there undergone by the Avhole attendants, from 
the grand esfiuire Caulaincourt to the lowest, of the valets. Duroc and he 
Avere themselves indefatigable, and, by unAvearied exertion and extraordinary 
activity, had introduced the utmost degree of regularity into' the' imperial 
' household; but it AA’as no easy matter for the strength of any others in at- 
tendance to stand the rigorous services which Avere exacted. Persons of il- 
lustrious birth or the highest rank — such as Count Narbonne or Caulaincourt 
— were obliged to Avail there night after night, sleeping on- straw or stretched 
out on chairs, ready at any moment to be called in by the Emperor. Noav and 
then the scene AA^as enlivened by a young and handsome actress in the last 
Parisian costume, Avho, amidst the din of AA'ar and the smoke of the bivouacs, 
waited to be called in to div'ert the Emperor for a fcAv minutes amidst his 
more serious cases (5^. Frequently he roused his attendants eight or ten 
limes in the night Avhen despatches requiring instant attention Avei’e re- 
ceiA'cd. All who were there on service slept hab’iluall y on straAV, AATapt up in 
their cloaks, ready, at a moment’s'AA’arning, cilhei; to mount on hoj’seback 
and ride tAvenly or thirty miles Avithoul hailing, or to take their turn, the 
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moment the Emperor’s voice as heard, in the not less fatiguing duty of an- 
swering Ins despatches, or WTitmg to his dictation. So crowded was Ins an- 
techamber m general with attendants, that it was not inaptly compared, bv 
those inhabiting it, to the inside of the wooden horse of Troy The faithful 
Ilustan, whom he had brought from I^pt, usually slept near the door • he 
dressed and undressed the Emperor; and when he rode out, was constantly 
at hand to bring the telescope, or provide the cloaks or umbrellas winch 


the squares of the Old Guard Mihough this important apartment was over- 
loaded with maps, military stales, and despatches, the most remarkable and 
uniform regularity was observed m its arrangement , and it was so managed, 
that, though the Emperor so often moved Ins headquarters, every thing was 
intbesameplacconcday asanolher. fn the middle stood a large tabic, on 
winch was extended the best map of the theatre of war (2): and on it were 
stuck pins, with heads of different colours, to represent Ins own and the hos- 
tile columns It was the duly of the director of the topographic bureau, to 
have the map with those pins laid down the moment that headquarters ar- 
rived at any place; and almost always the first thing which ^apolw)n did, 


map when out on horseback, that Caulameourt had a portable one, winch 
he kept conKandy tied to Ins buttou across his breast, and he often was re- 
quired to unfold It ten or fifteen times in the course of a forenoon (5) 
iiiiidtiiu At the corners of (he cabinet were four lesser tables, at which the 
Md dm secretaries of Napoleon were engaged m writing; and somcliincs 
Tiapoltfon Inmself and the chief of tlie topographic department, 
were to be seen there likewise The Emperor usually dictated walking about 
in Ins green snrtonl and great bools, with Ins hat upon Ins head precisely as 
he was interred In the grave at St -Helena As Ins ideas flowed with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and Ue spoke as rapidly as he thought, it was no easy 
matter for Ins secretaries to keep pace with his allocution To facilitate the , 


tail of a dragon signified the 1 rcnch army, a whip, the corps of Davoust; 
a thorn, the Dritlxhempire, « *ponge, (Acromnicrcitil towns It was the duty 
of the secretaries afterward-^ to decipher this chaos, and extend it in proper 
sentences, winch was often a work of no wnall difiicuUy ; but the Emperor 
bad a singular facility in making il out, as the symbols had been established 
by Inmself Often there were two despatches to which answers were to be 
dictated at the same time— one from Spain, and another from a disnnt 
quarter of Germany ; but the complication and variety of objects to be con- 
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sidercd, made no confusion, on such occasions, in the steadiness of his mental 
gaze. The moment that a despatch was read, and its hearer questioned, an 
ansnW to it was commenced; and, not nnfrcqucntly, while the secretary in 
one corner was making out orders of the most important kind for the Avar 
in Spain, the one that sat in another Avas draAving a diplomatic note; a third 
busy with the orders for twenty brigades; and the fourlli Avith an ABC for 
the luiw of Borne (1). Nothing could exceed the distinctness AVith Ayhich llm 
thrcads'of all these varied subjects Averc preserved in his mind , and although 
the orders Avhich he gave for the direction of distant operations Avcrc often 
unfortunate or -erroneous, from the inipetuosily of his mind lending him to 
decide Avithout sufllcicnl information, and their clTcct was still more fre- 
quently marred by the neglect or incapacity of inferior functionaries; yet 
tlrey Avere ahvays founded on an able and lucid conception on his jiart ; and 
the very errors they contained, Avhich sometimes Avcrc of the most serious 
kind, generally arose from the intensity of that conccj)tion rendering him 
blind to the opposite set of considerations (2). 

Ti.cn, Hi- One of the most important otTiccrs in the military household of 

«']|’"''‘'^^’'‘'Kapoleon, Avas the keeper of the portfolio— a functionary Avho 
Kcrpir. supplied the place of the Avhole tribe of registrars, keepers of ar- 
cluA'cs, and stale-paper oflicers, in ordinary governments; and Avho, though 
a simple SavIss porter, in the rank of a superior domestic, Avas intrusted Aviih 
the keeping of papers of inestimable value. Ilis duly was of the simplest, hut 
at the same, for a long continuance, of the most exhausting kind : it Avas to 
he constantly at his post, and thoroughly acquainted Avilh the place, ar- 
rangement, and look of all the papers under his charge : night and day he 
required to he at the door of the cahincl; no excuse hut severe illness could 
he taken for even a minute’s absence. The Emperor had Avilh great j)ains, 
collected a magniticent set of maps^ the finest jn-ohahly in existence, Avhich 
AA'as his constant companion in the campaigns of Auslcrlilz,.Icna, I'ricdland, 
and Aspern ; hut it Avas lost during the Moscoav retreat, and its place Avas never 
afterwards adequately supplied. The collection, however, though of a secon- 
dary character, Avhichwas made for the campaign of 1815, Avas very conside- 
rable, and lAvo officers of approved talent and fidelity Averc constantly in 
charge of. it, and at hand. So peremptory A\ere the orders of the Emperor 
that they should he constantly near his person Avitli their portfolios, that they 
AA'cre never more than a fcAV yards distant either from his cabinet, his car- 
riage, or his charger; and, being aa’cII aAvarc of the importance of their func- 
tions, and the numerous occasions on which they Averc required to produce 
their treasures, they rode over, AA'ilhoul ceremony, every tiling that came in 
their Avay. With such minute attention to details Avere the operations of this 
Avonderful man conducted ; and so A'^ast the A-ariety of information Avhieh ro-* 
quired to be taken into account in the formation of designs, Avhicli to a super- 
ficial observer, appeared to emanate from the conceptions of original ge- 
nius (5). 

(l) U is frctraently said, from several secretaries t«o serious papers on different sul.jccls, inucli^ less 
licing engagcil 111 the room at once, llial Kapoleoii tlircc. Netcrthelcss, a man witli an active inind 
could dicUitc to tlircc clerks at a time. Tills, how- inay freipiently he seen in .a room willi three seerc- 
cver, is a mistake, as all those who have really heen larics, and kcepiiiR them all constantly employed, 
so hard pressed as to require to attempt it will hut in such a ease the real mental strain is willi one 
readily believe. It is quite possible to dictate a only; the others arc milking out letters from hints 
serious paper to one secretary, and write a letter furnished, or writin-' routine despatches of. little 
with your own hand, or dictate short notes, rcqiiir- inoiucnt, or copyiii" wlial is put' into their hands, 
uig little altcnlion, at the same time; the eye giving with possibly the addition of a sciilciico at the hc- 
llic sense of what is written, while the memory re- giiming and end. 
lams the import of what has been dirtalc'd : hut it (2) Odel. i. 139. l-il. 
is altogether impossildo to dictate at the same lime (sj Odel, i'. 1 i2, 1 ii. 
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Allbotigh no man m modern times has occasioned such a dcstruc- 
the human species, KapoWon nas, often susceptible of pity 
for individual suffering; and ashc rode, according to his constant 
custom, over the fields of his victories after the carnage had ceased, he fre- 
quently made some of his suite stop to stanch the wounds, or alleviate the 
sufferings of the maimed, of whatever nation. On one occasion in Silesia, 
when riding in this manner over a field strewed with the wounded and the 


•1803, some English sailors exerted themselves strenuously to extinguish the 
llanjcs • no sooner had this come to the knowledge of Napokon, than he or* 
dcred them to he sent home to their own country, with money to carry them 
from his privy purse. After the battle of Bautzen, he had occasion to pass 
through the town of Bischoffswerda, which had become a prey to the flames 
during the preceding contest The smouldering ruins, and starving inhabi- 
tants, striving to rescue some of their effects from the devastation, presented 
a most roelancholj spectacle, with which the Emperor was deeply affected, 

. ........ » 1 , .-..-..A 9 
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provide the requisite funds from the imJilar) chest, the payment of this sum 
fell as a burden on tho King of Saxony (2) \Mien he arrived at Buntzlau in 
Silesia, where his old antagonist KutusoIThad breathed his last, he cnqmred 


Tied into execution (3). 

MM «n Hfifoic conduct, whether in liis own troops or those of lus enemies, 

seldom failed to arrest his attention On one occasion, at Boulogne, 
Miwr he received intelligence of a young English sailor who had escaped 
from his place of confmemeut in the inlcnor of France, and midc his way to 
the coast near that town, where he had secretly constructed a skiff of bran- 
ches and the bark of trees, with which he was about when seized to brave tho 
tempests of the Channel, in hopes of making his way to ono of the English 
cruisers, and regaining Ids native country. Struck with the hardihood of the 
project, bapokon ordered tlic young man lo be brought into lus presence, 
and himself questioned him as to bis motives for undertaking so perilous on 
adventure; for the bark «cemcd incapable of bearing the weight of a liumnn 
being The sailor persisted i.i Ins liaviog intended to embark in it, and Ik!- 
soiighl the Emperor lo permit him to carry lus design into execution 
Doubtless,” replied bapokoq, “you must have some imstre«s to rev hit, 
smceyou ore so desirous loregamvour countr)?” bo," replied the young 
imn, “ 1 only w ish to sec my mother, who Is old and infirm ” “ And >o« 
shall her,” rejoined the t mperor, and immcdiaielj gav c orders tint the 
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to his mind. He was tlien incessantly engaged in the maze of diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, projects of domestic improvements, or discilssions in the council 
of state, which filled up every leisure moment of the forenoon, lie rose early, 
and was engaged in his'eahinet with his secretary till breaMast, -whidh never 
lasted above half-an-hour. lie then attended a parade of his troops, received 
audiences of ambassadors, and transacted other official business till three 
o’clock, when he generally repaired to the council of state, or rode out till 
dinner, which was always at six. When engaged in business, or at the coun- 
cil-board, his activity, as in his campaigns, was incessant; he could not rest 
a moment idle : at the head of the table of the council of state, he was con- 
stantly cutting the chair on Avhich he sat with his penknife (d); and on his 
favourite desks at St.-Cloud, Fontainebleau, and the lillysee-Bourbon, where 
all his great designs were matured, the deep and innumerable indentations 
of his penknife are still to be seen (2). If he could get nothing else to work 
with, he bit his own nails to the quick, till the blood came. Dinner occupied 
exactly forty minutes : the Emperor conversed a great deal, unless his mind 
was much pre-occupied, but,never indulged in the slightest conviA ial ex- 
cess.- Coffee succeeded at twenty minutes to seven, unless some special oc- 
casion required a longer stay at table; and the remainder of the evening, 
till eleven, when he retired to rest, Avas engaged in discussion's and conver- 
sation with a circle of officers, ambassadors, scientific or literary men, ar- 
tists of celebrity, or civil functionaries. In their society he took the great- 
est delight. On such occasions, he provoked discussion on serious and in- 
teresting topics, not unfrequently morals, political philosophy, and history; 
and never failed to astonish his auditors by the extent of his information, 
and the original views Avhich he sthrted oh every subject that came under 
discussion. A little talent or knowledge, doubtless, goes a great Avay with 
an Emperor; and suspicions might haA'e been entertained that the accounts 
transmitted to us by his comteraporaries of the ability of his conversation 
were exaggerated, did not ample and decisive evidence of it remain in the 
memorials of St.-IIelena, and luminous speeches, superior to any other at 
the council-board, which are recorded by Thihaudeau and Pelet in their 
interesting works on the Council of State during the Consulate and Em- 
pire (5). 

Ills habits In domestic life, Napoleon was exempt from the habitual in- 
'hlndana'a ffucuce of most of the vices AA'hichso often consume the time and 

rather. destroy the usefulness of persons in his exalted station. Though 
not a faithful, he Avas a kind husband : and his transient amours neither 
estranged him from the Empress, nor afforded any ground for public scandal . 
In early life, he indulged for a brief season in the dream of. romantic love; 
and though his marriage Avith Josephine AA^as suggested by motives of ambi- 
tion, her attractions soon acquired a.poAverful hold of his heart : his letters 
to her during the Italian campaigns breathe the ardour of devoted attach- 
ment ; and to the end of his life, even after her divorce, she possessed a large 
share of his affection, and he in secret belie\'ed that her destiny. was in some 
mysterious AA'ay interwoven Avith his OAAm. Female blandishments never either 
absorbed his time, nor clouded his judgment. He was subject to terrible fits 
of jealousy, for which the levities and extravagance of Josephine afforded too 

(l) “ I sat down in the arm-cliair, all lacerated (2A The author ‘Las repeatedly seen them. — See 
and cut up with the penknife, on whicL the Em- also ’C*ni,AiKcoDr.T, ii. H. 

peror used to TCsl/'—Sowenirs de Cadi.aikcoijj\t, (3) Opinions dc Napoleon dans le Conscil-d’Jilat 
' • par Met. Paris, 1833; and TLib, sur Ic Consulat. 

Paris, 1815. 
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much foundation : hut he 'was unforgmng in his disposition; and, though his 
moody temperament was wrought up on such occasions to the most MOlcnt 
• ’ ■ *. ■ ’ * • « . forgucncss 

j ■ . ■ ' s life — state 

I ^ ^ than could 

base been expected from one who was habitually guided by Mews of a ge- 
neral nature; while Its ultimate disastrous eflects afforded a signal proof that 
durable adNantagc, eseu in tins world, is not to be purchased h> harsh or 
iniquitous measures (1) Though the Empress Manc-Louise was litHc more 


cation aud progress of Ins son occupied a large share of his attention, esen on 
the most momentous occasions of Ins life (2), and one of the bitterest pings 
winch he felt during Ins exile at St -Helena, isas ow ing to hl^ separation from 
that beloved infant, with whom his affections and prospective glories had 
hcen indissolubly wound up (3) 

li s«?u complete the character of this extraordinary man, it onl j rc- 
mams to add, that his conduct at the time ofliisfall, and during his 
exile at St.-IIclena, exhibited the same mixture of grandeur and littleness, 
of selfishness and magnan.mity, which characterized every other period of 
his hfc llistor) has not a more splendid scene to record than his ticroic 
though unsuccessful campaign m 1- ranee m but be lost its whole fruit 
by the want of moral courage to prosecute Ins moxcmenlupon St -Dizicr, and 
was content at last to abdicate Ins throne, and retire to a little appanage as- 
signed him by the conquerors m the island of Elba Ihs triumphant return 
from thence to Pans in the succeeding year, seemed to hate outdone all that 
romance had figured of the marvellous, and his genius never shone forth 
With brighter lustre than m (hcprep'iraiions wbicli he made during the Hun- 
dred Days to renew the war, as well as m the conduct of the sliorl and dcci- 


safety hy surrendering to a British min-of-war. lie here his exile in St -He- 
lena m general with praiseworthy cijuanimity, and bis conversations in that 
scqiicstcrcil isle will be admired to the end of the world, as extraordinary 


Allies, would possibly bav c liccn cut short by the scaffold; and the general 
who had been recounting the greatest achievements in modem history, and 
the propiict who was piercing with his eye the depths of futurity, often found 
hi> serenity disturbed, and lits reflection destroyed, by the appcaraiuc of an 
I nghsh uniform attending him m hi3ndcs,orthc omibsloninsomc one of his 
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Importance <0 givc ,1 li'ucr iiisighl iiilo tlic clinmclcr of Napolron, tlinn llic 
?o{'nVdc.' puWic actions, embracing so great interests and fraught Avith such 
momentous consequences, Avhicb arcscallcrod through its volumes. 
They could not have been introduced earlier, for the events had not then 
occurred tOAvhich many of them refer; nor later, for not an instant is there 
left for reflection amidst the crash which attended his fall. It is during this 
armistice alone, Avherc the stream of events presents- 


“ The lorrciU's smoolliness ere R dash below,’’ 


that an opportunity occurred for collecting details concerning the character 
and habits of a man, who, for good or for evil, has for ever imprinted his 
name and deeds on llie records of history, 
cinrnctcrof SIlt.at, Kiiig of jN’aplcs, Kapoleon’s brother-in-law, Avas also so 
Murat. remarlcahle a character during the Avholc Avars of the Ilcvolution 
that some account of his peculiarities seems desirable. .So early as the battles 
of Millesimo and Montcnolle, in 179G, he Avas Napoleon’s adjutant, and by his 
intrepidity. and daring contributed not a little to the triumph of that me- 
morable campaign. It Avas by these qualities, as Avell as Iiis handsome figure 
and dashing manners, that he laid the foundation of the reputation Avhich 
gained for him the attention of the Emperor’s sister, and by Avinning her hand 
led to his hrillianl fortunes, and clcA’alion to the throne of Naples. Nor Avas 
his merit in many respects inferior to his fortune, llis piercing coup-d’mil; 
his skill in judging of the positions of the enemy; his chivalrous demeanour 
Avhen leading his troops into battle; his calm intrejiidily in the midst of the 
most appalling dangers; his tall figure and noble carriage, as avcII ns incom- 
parable seat on the splendid chargers AAliich he ahvays bestrode, gave him the 
air of a hero of romance, not less than the character of a first-rate cavalry 
officer. At the head of his gallant cuirassiers he feared no danger, never 
paused to number his enemies; hut Avith matchless hardihood thrcAV himself 
into the midst of the hostile array, Avhcrc he hardly ever failed to achieve the 
most dazzling exploits. In Napoleon’s earlier campaigns at .-Vuslerlilz (1), 
Jena (2), and Eylau (3), JIural Avas ahvays at the head of so immense a body 
of horse as to render success almost a matter of certainty; and it Avas to the 
AA'eight of this forinidahlc phalanx, generally eighteen or tAventy thousand 
strong, that the Emperor mainly trusted for the gaining, as avcII as completion, 
of his A’ictories (4). But llurat’s genius and daring in the field Avcrc equally 
conspicuous Avhen he had no such superiority to insure the advantage. 
Napoleon’s sense of these qualities induced him to OA'crIook his desertion of 
his post after the Russian retreat, and subsequent advances towards the 
Allies (S) ; and his heroic courage never appeared Avith brighter lustre than 
when he threw a last radiance OA’cr the A’ictories of the empire at Dresden, 
and stemmed the torrent of disaster at Leipsic (G). 


(l) V. 232. 

2) lb. V. 303. . 

3) 11). vi. 37. 

(4) “ My decided opinion," said Napoleon, " is, 
Uint cavaU-j', if led by equally brave .and resolute 
men, must always break infantry.” .An opinion con- 
trary to that generally received, but supported by 
not a few of the most memorable facts recorded by 
blstory in all ages, and wliicb, coining from .sucb a 
commander, who so avell knew the value both of 
infantry and artillerj-, is well worthy of the most 
serious considcr.ation, — See Las Casks, vii. 184. It 
was by his cavalry that Hannibal conquered at .the 
Ticino and Canna;, and Napoleon at Austerlitz and 
Jena; the Asiatic horse arrested Richard Cccur-dc- 


I.Ioii in ralcstine ; the Parthinns destroyed Crassti; 
amlJulian in Asia, and Napoleon hiinself at Jlos- 
cow ; the genius of Cyrus sunk under, that of Alev- 
nnder the Orcal recoiled licfore, the forluiics of 
Darius perished amidst, tlie .‘^cylliian cavalry ; Ily- 
dcr’s horse all hut drove theCiigllsh into the JIadras 
surf, .and the linglish dragoons decided the fate of 
India at Assajc; ,i cliargc of French horsemen nt 
Marengo placed Napoleon on the consular throne; 
another ol the English light dragoons, on the flank 
of the Old Guard, hurled him to the rock of St.-llc- 
Icna. 

(5) iv. p. 01. 

(6) Odd. i. 108, 109. . 
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n . tn i tar, Napoldou had the highest opinion of Murat’s military abilities, and 
frequently consulted him upon the disposition of the troops, the 
Ixing of the ground, and the probable effect of any moAcmcnls 
A\hich ncrc in contemplation On these occasions, Murat, nho had a great 
degree of military frankness mhis manner, and whose near relationship to 
the Emperor enabled him to lake liberties on winch no other would have 
ventured, spoke with remarkable decision and independence; and not un- 
frcqucntlj Caulaincourl, on whom known fidelity and tried lerviccs had 
conferred an almost equal privilege, united wiiiihim in combating the most 
favourite projects of their chief The habitual good-humour of the King of 
• ’ ; . ‘ ■ cvenm the most serious 

■ • * these dangerous shoals. 

• • • * s ifidencc of the Emperor, 

and w ith reason, terminated; the moment that diplomacy or civil transactions 
came on the tapis, Mural turned aside, or left the council-room, from con- 
scious incapacity or msurmouniahlc aversion. “He was a Paladin,” said 
^apokon, “ in the field, but in the cabinet destitute either of decision or 
judgment. Hcloved, I may rather say adored me, hewas my right arm, 
hut wilhonl me he was notliing In batiie, iic was perhaps the bravest man 
in the world, left to himself, he wasanimbccdc withoutjudgmentfl).” 
iit».fr<ir The external appearance of Napolton formed a striking contrast 
5^*« to that of lus roj al brothcr-m-law. ^\hcn they rode together along 
* front of the troops, Mural attracted unu ersal attention bv lus 

. • •- i- 

•• • ' • * dignity 

. 1 . . ’ ’ ‘islicallji 

with the three-cornered hat, dark surtoul, leather hrocches, huge hoots, 
corpulent figure, and careless seal on horseback, w Inch have become immor- 
tal m tlio representations of ^apoU'on. The imposing aspect of Blural was, 
however, weakened, ratlicr tlian heightened, by the rich and fantastic dress 
w Inch he w ore Dark w luskers on Ins face contrasted w ith piercing blue cy cs • 
his abundant bhek locks sjtrcad over the neck of a splendid Polish dress, 
open above the shoulders; the colhr was richly adorned with gold brocade, 
and from a splendid girdle of the same material hung a light sabre, straight 
in the blade, after the manner of the ancient Roman, with the hill set In 
diamonds. ide pantaloons, of a puridc or 'catkl colour, richly cmhroidcrctl 
with gold, and bools of yellow leather, completed this singular costume, 
which resembled rather the goi^eous trappings of the melodrama, than tiie 
comparatively simple uniform of modern tunes (2). 

II Rut Its greatest distinction was a large three-cornered hat, sur- 

irmn»7,6f mounted by a profusion of magnificent white ostrich feathers, 
ri«ing from a broad gold band, which riiclo'iPil besides a superb 
heron plume Ris noble charger was set off with gorgeous hridleand stirrups, 
ncldj giU after the Turkish f3«hion, and enveloped iii trapimigs of azure 
blue, the lint of the Ilahaii skv, winch al-m was the prevailing colour of Ids 
hvcriPS \hove this fantastic but dazzling attire, hevvore, in cold wcatlicr,a 
magmfitenl pelisse of dirk-grccu velvet, lined and fringed with the richest 
sables Wien he rode Iw^ldc ^aI»ok*on, habited after his simple fashion, in 
this thcalricalcostumc. It appeared aliv mg image ofspkndid folly contra.»li»g 
with the nakcti majesty nf thought. It was only in lus own person, iiowevcr, 
that ^apokonwa5 thus simple, bis aiJcs-dc-camp and suite were arrajcdlo 
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l)rilliaiU uniforms, and every Uiing studiously attended to uliicli could set 
off their lustre in tlic eyes of the army or people. And udlh whalever sen- 
limcnts the fantastic ma'gnjficcTice of the King of Naples might he regarded on 
peaceful parades, they yielded to an involuntary feeling of respect when his 
white plume was seen, like that of Alexander the Great, ever foremost in the 
ranks of war, plunging into the thickest of the hostile ranks, regardless of 
the shower of cannon-halls for which it formed a never-fnilingmark ; or when 
he was beheld returning from a charge, his sabre dripping wet with the blood 
of the Cossacks whom, in the impetuosity of overllowing courage, he had 
challenged and slain in single combat (1). 

Clnrarlrr Ncy is another hero whose deeds shone forth with such lustre 
and^hisiory tlic wliolc Rcvol utionarv war, that a separate delineation of 

his character seems called for. horn on the JOlh .Innuary 1709, in the same 
year as ’Wellington and Napoleon, in an humble station, the son of a common 
soldier who had served in the Seven Ycars’War, and who afterwards hccaine 
a cooper, he raised himself to he a leading marshal of the empire. Prince of 
Moskwa, and won, by universal consent, the epithet of the bravest of the 
brave. He was no common man who, even during the furhulencc of the 
Revolution, rose in such a maimer and acquired such an appellation. In early 
youth, at the age of fifteen, Ncy had a jircsentiincnt, as most men reserved 
for ultimate greatness have, that he was destined to distinction ; and in spite 
of all the tears of his mother, and remonstrances of his father, who had made 
him a miner, and wished him to remain in that humble sphere, he entered 
the army at Metz, on the -1st February 1787, as a private dragoon. His mili- 
tary air, address on horseback, and .skill in the management of his sabre, 
attracted the notice of his comrades, and procured for him the dangerous 
honour of being selected to challenge the fencing-master of another regiment 
in the garrison, who had given a real or supposed insult to his corps. The 
commission was accepted with joy by the young soldier, the ground chosen, 
and the sabres crossed, Avhen the whole party were seized by their oHicers ; 
and as duelling was, then punished with death, it was with no small dilliculty, 
and by the intervention of a long captivity only, that he was saved from the 
scaffold (2). 

fiotnn"’ sooner, however, was he liberated from prison, than the long-i 
s.mpif suspended duel wasrenewed in a secret place ; and Ncy, victorious, 
cliorarliT. inflicted such a wound upon his adversary in the hand, that it 
disabled him from continuing his profession, and soon reduced him to po- 
verty. Key having afterwards risen to greatness, did not forget the adven- 
ture, nor the calamitous consequences with V Inch it had been attended to 
his opponent; he sought him out, and settled a pension on his old antagonist. 
Like all men of real elevation of mind, he not only was no ways ashamed of, 
but took a pride in recounting the circumstances of his early life ; and v. hen 
some young officers, after he was made marshal, were descanting on their 
descent, and the rich appointments which they enjoyed from their families, * 
he said, “ Gentlemen, 1 was less fortunate than you; I got nothing from my 
family, and I esteemed myself rich at Metz when 1 had two loaves of bread 
on the table.” 'When he was made marshal, a splendid party wereassem'lfledx 
at his hotel, among whom were the chief dignitaries of the empire. Amidst 

(0 Odd. 201. 203, 0 Alcorn, li, 76* J-iiis Cos. lie took front round Ids neck, or one of tlic riclily 

Sucli was Ills passion for danger, that ho used to jewelled watches which he alwajs had on hispcison. 
challenge the Cossacks to single combat, and when —See O’Meaha, ii. 80; end Scour., Camjiagne de 
he had vanquished them, he would give them their Jlussie, ii. 
liherly, often accompanied by a gold chain, which (2) Kej’s Mempirs, i. 3, 4. 
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them all he made his T\ay to an old captaint who stood behind the emd at 
a respectful distance “ Do you recollect, captain,” said he, “ the time when 
you said to me, when I gave m my report, ‘Go on, ^cy, I am content with 
. «»»« *ti^ ^ ♦ . -eplied his old commander , 

. ■ a marshal of France” Ihs 

■ , highest elevation, and was 

never informed of lus tragic fate , the weeds of his family alone informed him 
in 1815 that some mournful c\cnl had taken place he never again pro- 
nounced Uis name, and died Iwehe years after, at the age of a hundred, 
■Without ev er having been informed of his end ( 1 ) 

II s m 1 117 The dislmcin e characlcnsiic of Aey was bis perfect calmness and 
eh.nc « 5 pif possession m ’ t* ctble energy 

With winch he pursued his formidable 

obstacles with which he w a the onset of 

cuirassiers, even the temb were alike 

unable to deter his resolution, or disturb his steady gaze ^^he^ one of his 
ofTiccrs asked him, if on such occasions he never felt fear, “1 never bad 
lime,” was lus simple reply This extraordinary self possession Sn danger, 
accompanied as it was in his case with the practised eye which discerns the 
exact moment of attack, and measures with accuracy the probable resistance 
that may he anticipated, rendered him an invaluable auxiliary to a com- 
mander m-clncf , and when hapolion, after his glorious march across the 
Dnieper, near Krasnoi, in 1812, said, “ I have three hundred millions In the 
vaults of the Tutlcncs I would willingly give them all to save Marshal 
Rcy (2) he only expressed a sentiment which long experience of his vast 
services bad suggested, and which the unexampled heroism with which he 
bad headed the rearguard during the whole of that calamitous retreat had 
amply confirmed It was when danger was greatest, and success most 
doubtful, that his courage was most conspicuous and his coolness most va- 
luable , and if these qualities could have ensured success, ^-lpolllon would 
have found victory lu the last attack, headed by ibis heroic marshal, at 
^\alcrloo (5) 

InfDccnn'' -11 ^ -r* ‘■—t 

lOMpan* ^ 

trials “1 ' , 

lus faculties ” holwilhstanding his great experience, he never was able to 
comprehend, in complicated cases, tlictrucspinl of lus instructions, and was 
indebted for many of his most important successes to the admirable «agaciiy 
with which hischicf of the slafT, General Jomiiii, divined the Emperor’s pro- 
jects, and pul lus chief on the right course for tiicir czcctilion It was the 
able counsels of this accomplished general that enabled hey to complete tlic 
invcstmcntofMackat Ulm,andliispromptsuccourwhichcxtncatcdh{mfrom 
impending rum at Jena (4) The divcrgiug directions which he gave to his 
corps had wcllmgh proved fatal to the French army m the mud of PuUu5V(b) , 
and a clearer perception of the vital importance orthcniovcnicnl witli which 
he was entrusted, might have rc-cslablishcd the throne of hapohon on the 
/field ofBautzen (C) In separate command he seldom achieved any thing 
worthy of his reputation, and, when placed under any other general than the 
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Emperor, liis unsensoiinljlc jealotisy and overbearing temper were often at- 
tended witli the most injurious results (1). 
jiflMi But these errors, serious as they Avere, afTccted his intellectual 
vcnkncsio. poAVcrs ouly ; his suhsequent vacillation on a political crisis, and 
unpardonable violation of his fidelity at Fontainebleau, and of his oath during 
the Hundred Days, have imprinted a darlccr stain on bis memory, and prove 
that if his physical cotiragc Avas aboA'c, his moral firmness AvasbeloAv the ordi- 
nary average of human beings. Yet, c\'cn in that melancholy catastrophe, the 
rcficctihg observer Avill discover the grounds for individual forgiA’cness and 
general condemnation; hoAvill contrast the Aveakness, under Avorldly tempta- 
tion, of the brightest cliaracters of the Revolution, Avifh the glorious fidelity, 
under severer trials, of La Vendee, Saragossa, Moscoav, and Tyrol ; and con- 
clude, that if the Avhitc plume of Murat Avas sullied by defection, and the 
glorious forehead of Ney stained by treason, avc are to ascribe these grievous 
blots to the vices of (he age in Avhich they lived, rather than their own indi- 
vidual AA'eakness : and conclude (hat the utmost efforts of Avorldly greatness 
fall short of the constancy in misfortune Avhich religion inspires, or the supe- 
riority to temptation Avhich virtue can bestoAV. 

Charncler Inferior to both these characters in the dazzling qualities of a 
ornnihirr. ]icro, BcuTuiEa Avas ncA-crthcless loo important a person in the 
military' and civil administration of Napoldon to be passed over Avilhout spe- 
cial notice. Ile.Avas so constantly the companion of the Emperor, and all the 
orders from headquarters emanated so uniformly from his pen, that it Avas at 
one period imagined that his abilities had contributed not a little to the im- 
perial triumphs; but this impression, Avhich never existed among those who 
kncAV them both personally, Avas entirely dispelled by the incapacity evinced 
by the major-general on occasion of the commencement of (he campaign of 
1809 in Germany, Avhich brought the empire to Avilhin a hair’s breadth of 
destruction (2). Nevertheless, though totally destitute of the vigour. and de- 
cision requisite to form a great commander, he Avas not Avithoul merit, and 
possessed some qualities of incalculable value to the Emperor. He Avas the 
essence of order itself. EnAvearied in application, methodical in habit, inde- 
fatigable in exertion, he Avas constantly ready to reduce into the proper form 
the slight hints of the Emperor. The precision, order, and regularity Avhich 
he displayed in the discharge of these important duties, could not be sur- 
passed. Night and day he Avas alike ready to commence the Avork of redac- 
tion ; no amount of Avriting could fatigue, no rapidity of travelling disarrange, - 
no pressure of despatches perplex him. “ This,” said Napoldon, “ was the 
great merit of Berthier; and it Avas of inestimable importance to me. No other 
could possibly have replaced him.” The constant habit of associating Avilh 
the Emperor, Avith Avhom, during a campaign, he dined and travelled in the 
carriage every day, necessarily gaA'c him a considerable degree of influence, 
and the pretensions of his manner indicated that he assumed more than he 
possessed. “That was quite natural,” said Napoleon; “nothing is so imperi- 
ous as Aveakness AA'hich feels itself supported by strength. Look at AA'omen.” 
Like almost all the creatures of his bounty, he deserted the Emperor in the 
hour of his distress, and made his peace with the Bourbons at Fontainebleau; 
but he did not survive long to enjoy the fruits of his defection, having perished 
in an ignoble manner by a fall from a AA'indoAv, in the year following, in tho 
streets of Manheim (5). 


(3) tfls Cpscs, _i. 357. Diog. (Jes Cont., p.ir Hi- 
clipud, art. Scrlliicr, 


(1) j-inie, vii. 431. 

( 2 ) Ante, ^ii, 124. 
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^unri'ia Great Tvcrc the efforts made by the English cabinet to turn to the 
thrcoDi jjesi account the unhoped-for flood of good fortune •nluch set in 
rf'mi" during the first months of fSlS It was hard to sa) Tihetherthe 


hashed separate interests, and reconciled jarring pretensions, in the conclu- 
sion of the alliances of cabinets, was most worthy of admiration Lofty and 
commanding, indeed, was the position of Great Britain m thus finding the 
continental states, after so long a contest, ranging themselves around her 
standard, and Uio jealousies of rival governments merged in the common 


and diplomatic difficulties of no ordinary Lind awaited the statesman whose 
perseverance at length smoothed them all away, and cemented, out of such 
discordant materials, the glorions fabric of the Grand Alliance 

decided step laLcn by Prussia in seceding from the French 
Grwrcri ®^l'3nce, and uniting her fate to that of Bussia by the treaij of 
uia Ruuii Kalisch,at once and without any formal conicnlion re-ostabhshed 
Ipruu"'* amicable relations between tbo cabinet of Berlin and that of 
London; and long before anj diplomatic connection had been rcsiinicd be* 
tween tlicm, immense supplies of arms, ammunition, and warlike stores 
of every description, had been forwarded from the Thames to the motilh of 
the Elbe, from whence they were disseminated through the whole Prussian 
dominions (1). To Accelerate the conclusion of a regular treaty, Sir Charles 
Stewart, now the Marquis of Londonderry, was sent by the British goicm- 
ment lo the corih of Germany early to April, and arrived in Berlin on the 
^d of that month, binding the King of Prussia at Dresden, he instantly 
Ap*it i« pushed on to that city; and there U was at once agreed upon, that 
England, in addition to the immense supplies of arms and military stores 
which she was fumisluag with such profusion, should adiance two millions 
sterling to sustain the operations of the Pnncc-Iloyai of Sweden m the north 
of Cerraanv ; and a like sum lo enable Russia and Prussia lo keep up the % ast 
annamonls winch they had on fool m the centre of Saxony, besides five 
hundred thousand pounds with which the British goienimcnt charged itscH 
as the cost of the Russian fleet, in return for thcsclibcralodianccs, Russia 
agreed to mamiam tw o hundred, and Prussia one hundred thousand men in 
the field, exclusive of garrisons; and on this basis matters remained till the 
conclusion of the armistice of Plcswitx (2). 

ho sooner, however, 1 » ♦* '* 
fouvcntion, from the , ' . ' ■ ■ 

turned their attention ■ ■ ■ . ' i ■ ■ 

with Great Britain; and os both Sir Charles Stewart and Lari Calhcart, the 
English aml*as5ador at the court of Si -Petersburg, were at the allied licad- 
quaricrs, a treily of alliance, ofTtnsiTc and defensive, was soon concluilc<l 
jnAoi By this treaty, signed at P.eicbcnhach on June 14, the foundation 
was laid of the Grand AUiamc which rlfccted the deliverance of Lurope It 
was stipulated that b nghnd should ]>ay to Prussia, for the six remaining 
iiionllis of the year, a subsidy of LGbl>,(>OG, in consideration of wliich Uic 
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latter power was to keep in the field an army of 80,000 men. Two separate 
and important articles were inserted in the secret treaty. By the first of tliese^ 
the British government engaged “ to contribute its efforts to the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia, if the success of the allied arms Avould admit of it, in such 
geographical and statistical proportions as should at least restore it to the 
situation in Avhich it stood prior to 1806 (1)5” while, by the second, the King 
of Prussia agreed to cede to the Electorate of Hanover a part of his posses- 
sions in Lower Saxony and Westphalia, to the extent of 500,000 soulsj, in- 
cluding, in particular, the bishopric of Hildesheim. 

By another and relative treaty, signed the day after between Russia and 
Great Britain, it was stipulated that Great Britain should pay to its Emperor, 
till January 1, 1814, a Subsidy of L.l, 555,554, by monthly portions, in return 
for which he was to maintain 160,000 men in the field, independent of the 
garrisons of strong places. In addition to this, England took upon herself the 
maintenance of the Russian fleet, which had been in the harbours of Great 
Britain ever since the convention of Cinlra in 1808 (2), with its crews, a 
burden estimated at L.b00,000 yearly. And as these subsidies, great as they 
Avere, appeared to he inadequate to the daily increasing cost of the enormous 
armaments Avhich the Allies had on foot, or in preparation ; and, in particular, 
the want of specie, which was CA'cry where most severely felt, it Avas sti- 
pulated that an issue of paper, to the extent of five millions sterling, should 
take place in the Prussian states, guaranteed by the three powers, of which 
tAA'o thirds were to be at the disposal of Russia, and one-third at that of Prus- 
sia ; the ultimate liquidation of the notes, which were payable to bearer, 
being fixed for the 1st July 1815, or six months after the conclusion of a de- 
finitive treaty of peace, and undertaken in the proportion of three-sixths by 
England, tAvo-sixths by Russia, and one-sixth by Prussia. And although the 
•treaty, by its letter, was to continue only during the year 1815, yet the high 
contracting parlies, both in this and the Prussian treaty (5), agreed to con- 
cert ancAV on the aid they Avere to afford each other in the event of the AA'ar 
being prolonged beyond that period ; and, in particular, “ reciprocally en- 
gaged not to negotiate separately AA'ith their common enemies, nor to sign 
any peace, truce, or convention wliatsoever, otherAvise than by mutual con- 
sent.” 

con^e^tioIl A Supplementary treaty AA^as signed between Great Britain and 
\"i’a‘ur’ Russia, at PelersAvaldau, on July 6, for the regulation of the Ger- 
jitiy c. legion in the setA'ice of Russia. It AA^as stipulated that the 

expense of this legion, which was to be raised to ten thousand men, should 
be undertaken by the British government, and, in return, should be placed 
at their disposal, and officered according to their recommendation. The 
estimated expense of each man was taken at L.IO, 15s. overhead, including 
pay and provisions ; a curious and A^aluable fact, as indicating the wide dif- 
ference betAveen the cost of military armaments on the continent and in this 
country, Avhere the charges per head are nearly three limes as great (4). 
o"i.omior excessive did the AA'arit of specie become in Germany, in the 
Sr.'stu/ uulumnal months of this year, from the enormous demands of the 
ofrap^r multitudes of armed men Avho Avere assembled within a narroAV 
scp’t'^3o. space on its surface, that England was again obliged to interpose 
its inexhaustible public credit to supply the deficiency. By a supplementary 

(1) Scr tlic Treaty in Martin’s Sup. xii. 571 ; ami (3) Ann. Itcg. 1813. 355. State Papers, Martin’ 

Alin. Reg. 1813; Slate Paper, 357 i and Secret AtU- atii. 568. Scliocll, ^ 

clcsinSUioeli, X. 255. (4) Martin, G- SeP Ann. 

(2) vii. 379. Reg. 1813; st- ^ . 
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con^enhon, signed at London onllieSOlb September, tlie goTcmmentof 
Great Britain engaged to propose to Parliament a measure n hereby bills of 
credit in favour of the Emperor of Rosslaand King of Prussia should be is- 
sued bj the English exchequer, to the extent of L 2,1)00,000, or lb, 000,000 
Prussian thalers; one million to be pul monlbl} into circulation, and pajable 
in specie one month after the ratification of a general peace, at ofDces m 
such towns m the north of Germany as the British government, m concert 
with the courts of St -Petersburg and Berlin, should point out, with an op- 
tion to the holders, instead of receiving pajment in specie then, to fund them 
m a stock bearing six per cent A similar treaty was, on the same day, signed 
w ilh Prussia, which pow cr obtained onc-third of the proposed sum ; the other 
two thirds being at the disposal of Russia The«e stipulations were imme- 
diately carried into ■ " • t , ■ • • . 

and had the cfTcct • • •• i 

medium in German’ ‘ . 

the north of Europe A memorable instance of the w onderful effect of na- 
tional credit on human transactions, and of the inexhaustible resources of a 
country which was thus able, at the close of a war of in only years' duration, 
not only to furnish subsidies of vast amount to the continental slates, but to 
guarantee the circulation of their owm dominions, and cause its notes of hand 
to pass like gold through vast empires, extending from the Elbe to the wall 
of China, which, but a few months before, had been arrayed in mteterate 
hostility against It (1). 

iiMifinim ^'tth Sweden also,a treaty already alluded to bad been concluded 

wfihswf'" at an earlier period, which in the end was attended with the most 

9 "iilr*' important consequences to llic deliverance of Europe By this 
treaty, signed at Stockholm on the Zd March 1813, it was provided that the 
King of Sweden should employ a body of ibiriy thousand men, m concert 
with the Russian troops, in such operations as should bo agreed on, in the 
north of Germany; in consideration of which llic British government agreed 
to pay yearly the sum of L 1,000,000, by monthly inslalmcnla. Great Britain 
engaged to cede tlic island of Cuadaloiipc in Iho cst Indies to Sw eden, and 
Sweden promised to giic the Dntish subjects the right of entrepot in the 
three harbours of Goitciibcrg, Carlsham, ami Siralsund Finally, the British 
go\crnraent acceded to the convention already concluded Lclwccn the ca- 


hapoli'on’s. system of transferring kingdoms and spoliating crowns, but, in 
answer to tins, it is enough to observe that though Russia, prior tohapolifon’s 
invasion, had l»cen in amity with tiie cabinet of Denmark, yet tliat power 
had adlicred to his standard when the war of 1812 commenced ; and against 
Fugland the Dmish court liad been In a state of violent hostility ever since 


^ ' I ■ V !• • ■: ■ j 

for the great struggle in which they were engaged, NapoKon, on 
Ills part, bad only one additional ally whom he gained, and that 
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was Denraart, with whom a treaty, offensive and defensive, was concluded 
on the lOlh July, at Dresden. The English government had made an ill-con- 
certed attempt some time previously to compel the court of Copenhagen to 
join the Grand Alliance, and for this purpose a squadron appeared before 
jiaysr. Copenhagen, and demanded a categorical answer within forty- 
eight hours, under the pain of bombardment. This , measure, which, if sup- 
ported by an adequate force, might have been attended with the happiest 
effects, failed from the want of any military or naval force capable of carrj'- 
ing it into execution; and, shortly after, the treaty, offensive and defensive, 
July 10. -was signed between France and Denmark. By this treaty, it was 
stipulated that France should declare Avar against Sweden, and Denmark 
against Russia, within twenty hours after the denunciation of the armistice, 
concur Avith all their forces to the common object, and mutually guarantee 
each other’s possessions. This treaty secured to the French troops a con- 
siderable support at the mouth of the Elbe, and the aid of tAventy thousand 
good troops — a succour of no inconsiderable importance, considering the ad- 
vanced position of Marshal Davoust at Hamburg, and the importance of pro- 
viding a counterpoise to the Crorni Prince of Sweden in the north of Ger- 
many (i).' 

of'ti.c'po"^ Austria, hoAVever, was the important power which, in reality, 
Austrra''o' balaucc between the hostile parlies, and Avhose forces, 

iieid.' hourly accumulating behind the Bohemian hills, threatened to 
pour doAvn Avith irresistible force upon whatever party ventured to dispute 
its Avill. In physical strength, the Allies and Napoleon, as the indecisive 
result of the late battles proved, were very nearly matched. France, Bavaria, 
and the Confederation of the Rhine, supported by Italy on the one flank, and 
Denmark on the other, Avere superior in number of inhabitants and resources 
to Russia, Prussia, and Sweden ; AA'hile the land forces of England Avere wholly 
al)sorbed in the Mediterranean and Peninsular contests. It was Austria, 
therefore, AAuth her hundred and fifty thousand men, in the central salient 
bastion of Bohemia, Avhich in reality held the balance ; and it Avas hard for 
an ordinary observer to say to Avhich side she was likely to incline ; for, if the 
direction of the allied armies to Upper Silesia, and their abandonment of their 
natural line of communication with the Oder and the Vistula, indicated a re- 
liance upon the secret favour of the cabinet of Vienna, the family alliance 
betAveen Napoleon and the House of Hapsburg might be expected to lead to an 
opposite inclination ; and it Avas difficult to imagine that the Emperor of 
Austria Avould be inclined in the end to push matters to such extremities as 
to endanger the throne of his own daughter (2). 
tilfAus'’' truth, hoAvever, the vieAvs of Austria at this period were suffi- 
®^®^6y matured ; and it was only the extreme circumspection Avith 
ppriocf. which she carried them into execution that occasioned any doubt 
as to their tendency. Metternich,AA'ho at that pei’iod had come to acquire that 
direction of the cabinet of Vienna AA’hich he has ever since enjoyed, AA’as too 
clear-sighted not to pcrceh^e the extraordinary advantages Avhich fortune had 
noAv throAvn in his Avay : and hcAA'as determined, if possible, to render them 
the means of regaining the lost possessions, and restoring the tarnished lustre 
of the Austrian crown. He Avas too well aware of the insatiable ambition by 
Avhich Napoleon Avas actuated, as aa^cII as the Avarlike influences from within 
to Avhich he Avas subject, to place the slightest reliance on the promises of 


Cl) See treaty in Martin’s Sup. i. 589. Jom. iv. (2) Uard. -xii. 177, 170. JouJ- !'• 31'’ 
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moilcratioTi now so prodigally laMshcd by lum ; and he saw liiUe proof of 
such a disposition ID the determination openly avon cd to avenge the defection 
of Prussia fcy entire extinction, and thereby render himself the undisputed 
master of Germany. By his advice, therefore, the bait thrown out of rcsto- 
nng Silesia to the House of llapaburg was refused} and the cabinet of Vienna 
came under engagements, conditional indeed, but suHiciently explicit to au- 
thorize the king of Prussia to announce publicly in his proclamation of 
M’z 7 Tthifay,— “that in a few hours onotfier power would join itself to 

the cause of the Allies.” Andalthonghihc unforeseen issue of the battles of 
Lutzen and Bautzen suspended this declaration, and threw Saxony, which 
was all but engaged m asimilarpolic},inlo the arms of France, yet, in truth, 
there was no variation ofpurpose on tho part of the cabinet of>iennaj on the 
contrary, they were only the more determined, on account of the near ba- 
lance of the contending parlies, to turn to the best account Ihcir all-impor- 
tant functions as armed mediators. Not only the Illyrian proiinccs, but 
Lombardy and the Tyrol, w-ero now openly talked of as restorations to be 
demanded and the restUution of the Papal domimows, and dissolution of tho 
Confederacy of the Rhine, as concessions to be strongly contended for. Still 
Austria was most anxious, if she possibly could, to as old draw mg the sword 5 
and would greatlyhave preferred gaming these advantages by Iheweight of 
her armed mediation, than subraiKingthcm to the doubtful fortune of arms. 
But she was determined to appeal to that issue if her objects could not be 
otherwise -gained ; and these slews were clearly ciinccd m the choice she 
made of ambassadors to scud to the headquarters of tlic opposite parties} 
for Sladion, the avowed enemy of the Ffcoch emperor, was despatched to 
those of the Allies, and Count Bubna, the declared adrocatc of peace, to 
those of NapoWonj while the Emperor Francis himself repaired to the castle 
ofGelschcn In Bohemia, to be near the theatre of the important diplomatic 
negotiations, by which, to all appearance, thefate of Europe would be deter- 
mined (1). 

^a»nro. Little progress was made during the first three weeks of the bn 
mislicc in tlicwork of negotiation RilTicultics arosefrom tlievcry 

wiiftih. outset as to the form m which, and the parlies by whom, they 
should be conducted. Tlic allied sovereigns were desirous that thcir 
plenipotentiaries should not treat directly with those of France ; but that both 
parties should address themselves to Austria as Hio mediating power} and 
this proposition was strongly supported by Priocc Srcuernicli on tlie part of 
the cabinet o^^ lenna. To solve this difficulty, he came in person toCetscfien, 
and an active correspondence there took place between lum and Marcl on the 
)ant part of the French emperor. In the course of llicse letters, lliret 
strongly insisted for a categorical answer to iho question, whether franco 
was to regard Austria as still its ally under the treaty of 1 Itli March 1812? 
To this Jfetiernich replied, that Uic duiicsof a mediator were noways incon- 
sistent with iho'cof an ally under the cvisling treaty ; and ihercforc.tlial he 
at once agreed looconscnlion,tosopply whatever was wanting in thcorieinal 
treaty, and strongly urged all the powers to send plenipotentiaries to Got- 
sclicn to conclude a general pacilication. It was allengtli agreed tint, to 
preserve the independence essential to the due discharge of the dutfei of a 
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' The next point xipon wliicli difficullics arose was the form in which the ne- 
gotiations should he conducted ; and upon this inallcr the variance was such, 
tliat Mcliernich repaired to Dresden in person, in order to arrange ihehasis of 
the proposed mediations with tlic Emperor, and discussions of the iiiglicst 
interest and importance took place hoiwcen lliem. They were prolonged till 
pasfmidnight, and havchecn preserved hy Baron Fain, his private sccrelarj^, 
and hear all the stamp of originality and truth (i). 
j, "lurin' “You arc 'welcome, lletlcrnich,” said Napoleon, as soon as he 

Smo?" was introduced, “ but wherefore so late? We have lost nearly a 
tcriiicii, month, and your mediation, from its long inactivity, has hccorne 
KcmnrKabIc almost hostile. It appears that it no longer suits your cahinet-to 
tiirrormcr. guarantee the integrity of the French empire : he it so; hut why 
had you not the candour to make me acquainted with that determination at 
an earlier period ? It might have modified my plans, perhaps prevented me 
from continuing the war. When you allowed me to exhaust myself hy new 
efibrls, you douhlless little calculated on such rapid events as have ensued. I 
have gained, nevertheless, two hattlcs; my enemies, severely weakened, were 
hcginnlng to waken from their illusions, when suddenly you glided amongst 
us, and speaking to me of armistice and mediation, you spoke to them of al- 
liance and war. But for your pernicious intervention, peace would have heen 
at this moment concluded helwecn the Allies and myself. What have hitherto 
heen the fruits of your intervention? I know of none except the treaties of 
Reichenhach between Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain. They speak of the ac- 
cession ofa third power to these conventions; hut you haveStadion on Ihcsppi, 
and must he belter informed on these particulars than I am. You cannot deny, 
that since she has assumed the ollicc of mediator, Austria has not only ceased 
to he my ally, hut become my enemy. You were about to declare yourselves so 
when the haltleof Lulzen intervened, and hy showing you the necessity of aug- 
menting your forces, made you desirous of gaining time. You have your two 
hundred thousand men ready screened hy the Bohemian hills ; Schwartzen- 
herg commands them ; at this very moment he is concentrating them in my 
rear ; and it is because you conceive yourself in a condition to dictate the 
law that you have come to pay this visit. I see through you, Mctlcrnich ; your 
cabinet v.'ishes to profit by' my embarrassments, and augment them as much 
as possible, in order to recover a portion of what you have lost. The only 
difficulty you have is, whether you can gain your object without fighting, or 
whether you must throw yourselves boldly among the combatants; you do 
not know well which of these lines to adopt, and possibly you have come 
here to seek more light on the subject' — Well, what do you want? let us 
treat (2).” 

Mcllcriiicli’s To this vehement attack, which embodied more truth than he 
was willing to admit, McUcniich replied, with studied address. 
‘‘The sole advantage which the Emperor, my master, proposes, or wishes 
to derive from the present stale of atlairs, is, the influence v.'hich a spirit of 
moderation, and a respect for the rights and possessions of independent states, 
cannot fail to acquire from those who are animated with similar senti- 
ments. Austria wishes to establish a stale of things which, by a wise distribu- 
tion of poAver, may place the guarantee of peace under the protection of an 
association of independent states.” “ Speak more clearly,” interrupted the 
Emperor ; “ come at once to the point ; but do not forget tliat I am a soldier 
who would rather break than bend. I have ofi'ered you Illyria to remain 

(l) F.->in, li. 34. ^ 2 ) Fain, ii. 36, 38. Hard. ?.ii. 191, 192. i 
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neutral, mil lliat suIDcc’ 51y army is amply sullicicnt to bring back the 
Ilussians and Prussians to reason all that I ask of 5 ou is, to v. Ulidra« from 
the strife ” “ Ah ’ sire,” said Mettemich, eagerly, “ sn hy should j our majesty 
enter singly jnto the strife \shy should you not double your forces’ ^ou 
may do so, sire! It depends only onyou to add our forces to your own \cs, 
matters have come to that point ihalnc can no longer remain neutral we 
must be cither for you or against you ” 

N.poitoni At these words the Emperor conducted Mettemich into a cabinet 
"fh apart, the tables of nhich were covered with maps, and for some 
time their conversation could not be overheard In a little, howeicr, tho 
voice of hapokon was again audible above its ordinary pitch “'Wliail not 
only Illyria, but the half of Italy, and the return of the Pope to Rome, and 
Poland, and the ahandonmentof Spam, Holland, the confederation of the 
Hhine, and Switzerland* And this is what you cjUI the spirit of moderation I 
kou are intent only on profiting by every chance which offers, you alternate- 
ly transport y our alliance {from one camp to the other, in order to be always 
a sharer in the spoil, and you yet speak to me of your respect for the rights 
of independent stales! "^ou would haic Italy, Russia, Poland, Sweden, 
horwaj , Prussia, Saxony, and England, Holland and Belgiom in fine, peace 
IS only a prcteit, you arc all intent on dismembering the French empire' 
And Austria thinks she has only to declare herself, to crown such an cntcr- 
pnze! kou pretend here, wiiha stroke of the pen, to makotlie ramparts of 
Danlzic, Gustrin, Glogau, Magdeburg, W esc!, Maycnce, Antwerp, Alexandria, 
Mantua— m fine, all the strong places of Europe, sink before you, of which 1 
did not obtain possession but by the force of >ictorics' And I, obedient to 
your policy , am to evacuate Europe, of which I still hold tlie half, recall my 
legions across the Rhiuc, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, subscribe a treaty 
which would be nothmg but a vast capitulation, and place my*sclf at the 
mercy of those of whom I am at this moment the conqueror! And it 1 $ when 
my standards still fio-it at the mouths of the k isiula and on the hanks of tho 
Oder, Avhen my 'iictonou? army n at the gales of Berlin and Breslau , A\hcn 
in person I am at tlic head of three hundred thousand men, that Austria, 
without striking a blow, without drawing a sword, expects to make me sub- 
scribe sucli conditions! And it is my falhcr-in-law that has matured such a 
project, It IS tic that scnd> you on such a mission! In A\hat position would 
lie place me m regard to the French people? Does he suppose that a dislio- 
noured and mutilated throne can he a refuge In France for his son-in-law and 
grandson’ Ah' MeUernlch, how macA ha$ iTnjIaad jivcn you to male war 
upon 7 nc(l)?” 

JuTcT" This Molcnt apostrophe was delivered while Napoleon, strongly 
Urtwrakk. excited, was striding upand down the apartment, and at the last 
insulting expression, which nothing in the clmraclcr or conduct of the Aus- 
trian diplomatist could for an instant justify, the Emperor kt his hat, which 
lie held in Ins hand, fall to the ground McUcrmch turned pale, butwitlioiit 
making the moicmenl to raise it which Ids polilcticss would at any otiicr 
moment liaie dictated, suffered him to pass ond repass It ^cicral limes, and 
at length the Emperor kicked it aside himself (2) 
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Comention Aftcr .1 pausc of some minutes’ diiraliou, during -vvliich not a word 
Am\'rTa"am\ P^sscd ou cilhcr sidc, Napoleon became more tractable, and revert- 
i nncc for a (q faii'words, coulcnded only for a congress, which should con- 
Juno So. tinuc its sittings even during hostilities, in ease they should re- 
commence. A convention in consequence was agreed upon, by which it was 
stipulated that the congress should meet at Prague, at latest on the 3th July, 
and that Austria should procure the prolongation of the armistice to the 
Juno So. ■lOtli August. The convention set out with the Emperor of Austria’s 
ofler of his mediation, which was accepted by the Emperor Napoleon, “for 
a general or continental peace.” By this means, Metlcrnicli gained a great 
advantage over Napoleon, inasmuch as he drove him out of his favourite pro- 
ject of a convention of separate powers to treat for peace, and Avon him over 
to the acceptance of Austria’s mediation, Avhich lie had so much at heart, 
and Avhich Avas so obviously calculated to augment the influence of that 
country in the approaching negotiations (1). 
intHikcnre NotliinK dcfinitivc, hoAVCver, Avas as yet settled as to the intentions 
hi ijotii pir- of Austria : she had gained her object of interposing her mediation 
Jnlllc of between the belligerent poAA'ers; but it Avas uncertain to Avhich side 
j»nc3o' she Avould ultimately incline, and Mcttcrnich had openly avowed, 
that if the French emperor Avould accede to the terms Avhicb she proposed, he 
AA'ould throAv his Avhole tAvo hundred thousand men into the scale in iiis fa- 
A'our. But at this decisive moment, big Avith the fate of Europe and of the 
Avorld, the star of England prevailed, and Wellington, Avilh irresistible force, 
juncso. cast his sAVord' into the balance. On the morning of the oOlh June, 
on the evening of Avhich day the convention Avith Austria aa'os signed, Napo- 
leon received by express the details of the Battli: or Vittouia, by Avliich a 
dcathbloAV had been given to the French poAver in the Peninsula, and his 
armies had been sAvept as by a AvhirlAA'ind from the north and Avest of Spain. 
It was not diflicult to see, therefore', to AAiiat cause his ready accession to the 
•’“'> 1 - convention had been oAving. Mcttcrnich had, no sooner regained 
the Emperor of Austria’s headquarters, than he also received the same impor- 
Juiy c. tant intelligence, Avhich aa’cs folloAved a fcAV days after by the most 
complete proof of the decisiA'e nature of the victory, in the announcement 
that, six days aftcr the battle was fought — ^A’iz. on the 27lh .Tunc — not one man 
of the seventy thousand Avho there combated under the standards of Joseph 
remained on the Spanish territory (2). 

Vast iniiu- Great and decisiA'e Avas the influence which this immense achiCA'c^ 
ucxercisfd meot cxcrcised on the conferences at Prague. “ Mcttcrnich,” says 
of tile'ncgo- Fain, “ could not fail to learn the details of this victory from the 
nations, mouths of the English themselves, the moment he returned to Bo- 
hemia; and Ave shall soon see the fatal in/lHc/iccAA'hichitexerciscd on the pro- 
gress of the negotiations.” “ The impression of Lord Wellington’s success,” says 
Loi’d Londonderry, “ Avas strong and universal, and produced ultimately, in 
my opinion, the recommencement of hostilities.” Nor is it surprising that the 
English and French diplomatists then on the spot, should thus concur as to 
the influence of this great victory on the issue of the negotiations. The Pe- 
ninsular contest Avas now decided : it was no longer a consummate general 
maintaining with inferior means a painful defensive conflict, but a victorious 
chief at the head of the military force of three nations, who, after expelling 
the enemy from the soil Avhich they had polluted, was preparing to cross the 


(2) Hard, xii. tOO. Fain, ii. CLUond. 88. Tliib. 
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frontier, and carry Ins triumphant standards into the heart of France. A 
hundred thousand men, assembled round the standards of ^i^el!mston, 
awaited only the fall of the frijnticr fortresses to descend liUc a torrent from 
the PjTcnees, and inundate the valley of the Garonne. The charm of hapo- 
likin’s invincibility was at an end; disaster had overtaken his arms alike m 
the south as m the north of Europe; no snows existed to extenuate the last 
calamity; and the only question Austria had to consider was, whether she 
should voluntarily ally herself to a sinking empire and a falling cause (1). 

‘ tmprcssed'wiih the magnitude of the disaster, Napolf on took 

j immediate and i, igorous steps to arrest it Aw are that the desumon 
*“ among his generals had been one great cause of the loss of the Pemn- 
suia,lie immediately sent for the ablest of liis marshals, SouU,and dispatched 
j«ij j him to the theatre of war m the Pyrenees, with full powers as 
“ lieutenant of the Emperor,” and instructions to defend the passes of those 
mountains to the last extremity ; while, at the same time, orders were dis- 
liatchcd to Suchet to evacuate Valencia, and fall back bcliind the Ebro into 
Catalonia. Thus, on all sides, the vast fabric of French power in Spam was 
crumbling into rums, a single deathblow on the decisive point had sulhccd 
to lay the huge edifice (2), painfully raised during fne successive years, and 
by fifty victoricb, m the dust. 

From this moment all prospect of peace was abandoned: the 
*” views of both particswerc mainly directed to w ar, and the nego- 
tiations at Prague w ere used but as a cover, on bolh sides, to gam time for 
. ’ 5' ' - - ^ ’ j8 after the 
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jaiyi passcsiQtoDobcmta,andrcpo*rtuponihcforccsnccc$5ary toguard 
llicin, and the amount of the enemy’s troops winch were collected wiUunthc 
mountain screen. Meanwhile, the Emperor in all directions made the most 
V Igorous preparations for (he resumption of hostilities Making Dresden Ids 
headquarters, he was incessantly occupied m inspections of the fortifications 
of that city and the adjoining forts, reviewing the numerous corps crnmid^a 
which were now assembled in its vicinity, or corresponding with the diirercnt 
marshals who were stationed so as to maintain the line of that nverfrom 
juij - the Bohemian mountains to the sea. One day lie wont by Torgau 
to ^^lttcmhcrg, reviewing troops and inspecting the fortifications at lioth 
places , the next he set out by Dessau for StagUeburg, and thence returned 
9- by Lcipsic to Dresden. On another occasion he minutely inspected 
the fortifications of Ktcntgslcin, and the famous intrenched camp of Pirna, 
of which the mouldering lines were renovated and strengthened. Such was 
his activity, that he not unfrequcntly made a circuit of seventeen or cigli- 
teen leagues on horseback, or in his carriage, in a single afternoon. When 
not Iimibcif inspecting the environs of Dresden, he was consuintly poring 
over the map, with Ins battalions of many coloured pins placed in almost 
every conceivable situation, sometimes m the Bohemian passes, tomeiimcs 
m the Saxon plains, so that it wa> hardly possible that hostilities should 
take place on any ground witli whidi he was not acquainted, or under any 
combination which he had not considered (3). 

Tlic^c minutes investigations were prchniinary to a design which hipolt^n 
had profoundly conceived, and winch he most ably carried into execution, of 
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His plans of inaifing Dresden the centre and pivot of his defensive line on the 
pnVnTami Elbc, Olid of tailing his last stand there for the empire of Germany. 
fo™ti"o"aV The situation of the ground in its environs was eminently favour- 
orZhL able to such a design. The Elbe, in issuing from Bohemia, 
makes its way into the Saxon plains between two huge rocks, which restrain 
the course of the river and master its direction. Tlicir summits overlook the 
whole valley in which the river flows : that on the right hank is named the 
Lilienslein, that on the left the Kccnigslein. These two immense piles of stone 
may be regarded as the advanced sentinels of Dresden. On the Kocnigstcin Avas 
already placed a fortress of the same name, Avhich was altogether impreg- 
nable to open force, and at its fool stands the camp of Pirna, to Avhich the 
Avars of the Great Frederick had given immortality. On the opposite rock, 
the Lilienstein, Avorks were established Avhich communicated by tAVO bridges 
Avith the opposite fortress, and the Iavo together Avorc intended to command 
the defile, and coA-cr an intrenched camj) for sixty thousand men. The lines of 
defence at this point extended from Gicshuhcl across to Stolpen, the ancient 
citadel of Avhich, built on the flat summit of the basalt, Avas strengthened Avith 
additionalAA'orks; and the bridges which they commanded serA'cd asa commu- 
nication, not only belAA'ccn the opposite fortresses, but between tlic armies on 
the right and left bank in Silesia and Lusatia. The traveller in the places noAV 
described, AA'ill I'ccognise the Avell-knoAAn features of (hose magic scenes, 
Avhere, amidst awful precipices, sable forests, sounding cataracts, and sjia- 
cious streams, he regains in the heart of Germany the images and Ihccnchanl- 
mcnl of Alpine solitude (1). 

moimd mountain-gate from Bohemia into 

Dresden, Saxony that the care of the Emperor Avas bestoAved ; Dresden itself 
taLT Avas the object of his anxious solicitude. Being but imperfectly for- 
tified, the gaps in its walls Averc filled up by ditches and palisades, Avhich 
completed the circuit : the mouldering masonry of the old bastions Avas re- 
paired, their ditches cleaned out and filled Avith Avatcr; Avhilc five large re- 
doubts, connected together by strong palisades, Avcrc constructed further out, 
the fire from Avhich intersected the Avholc intervening s])acc, and rendered it 
impossible to approach the toAvn till part of them, at least, A\'as taken. The 
value of these redoubts Avas strongly felt in the campaign Avhich folloAved ; 
they saved the French army from a dcath-bloAv Avilhin a fcAv days after the 
resumption of hostilities; and so anxious was the Emperor for their comple- 
tion, that fifteen thousand peasants, conscribed from all parts of Saxony, 
were, during the armistice, employed constantly on them night and day. All 
the fortresses loAver down tlic river were, in like manner, pul in the best pos- 
sible state of defence; cannon mounted on all their embrasures, and stores 
and provisions for a long siege laid in by convoys from France, and requisi- 
tions from all tlie adjoining country. Hamburg, in particular, Avhich formed 
the last of this iron chain stretched along the Elbe, Avas strengthened Avith 
additional AAmrks, its old rampart repaired and its ditches cleaned out; Avhile, 
under the able direction of General llaxo and Colonel Don then, neAv outAvorks 
were formed to a considerable distance round the Avails, Avhich carried the 
axe of desolation through .the charming gardens and villas Avhich bad so long 
constituted the delight of that luxurious people. But their tears and entrea- 
ties Avere alike unavailing; the rising redoubt ploughed equally through the 
scenes of festivity and the abode of joy; the disconsolate oAvners, turned 
adrift on the Avorld, were ridiculed when they sought indemnification : while 


(t) Temoin oculaire. Odd. ii, 141. Fain, ii. 20, 23. renonal observation , 
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the methodical gemas of Slarshal Daroost, always fully alive ^hen money 
was to be extorted from a suflering people, conlrned, during the six months 
of his occupation, to extract such immense sums from this industrious com- 
munity, as would have been reckoned impossible by the generals of any other 
nation, and passed as fabulous m any other age but that which saw the arts 
of extortion brought to perfection by the generals of the brench Heiolu- 
tion (1) 

means, though at the expense of an cnormons amount 
th«8ibe of human suffering, a very strong line of defence was obtained on 
the Elbe. From the rocks of Koenigstein to the Gelds qf Hamburg, a line of 
fortresses extended, some of the first order, others of inferior strength, but 
all calculated to impede the motions of the encmj , and afford to hapoKon 
the inappreciable advantage of transferring the seal of liis operations at 
pleasure from one hank to the other Koenigstein, Dresden, Torgau,'\\iltcm- 
berg, Magdeburg, Hamburg, formed a line of formidable fortresses on tlie 
Elbe, of all of w hicli he was master , while Merseberg, Erfurlb, and W iirtzburg 
composed bis chain of fortiQcd posts to the Rhine Erfurlli, m particular, 
which lay m the centre of and commanded the mam coramumcatum with 
trance, was the object of bis principal solicitude large stores of prov isions 
were already accumulated within its walls, and its rocky citadels assumed 



I I . 

of the Elbe, be was altcrnatel) preparing for a desperate dcfcnsiv e w arfare on 
the Saxon plains, meditating a hostile eruption into the ^nds of Trussia, and 
taking measures for an c> cntual retreat to the banks of the Rlimc 
»i.nn«r. The magnitude and vigour, however, of the Emperor's prepara- 
ihSi"piw* hons on the Elbe, clearly cv meed to both his generals and sold icrs 
tfwfc bis determination to make that river the base of a desperate de- 

•rtBT fcnsivc struggle, and gave rise to much discussion, and many 

«inis(cr presentiments m (he army Defensive warfare docs not suit llic 
genius of thcFrcnch soldiers, and it accordingly bis rarely, If ever, succeeded 
with them Murmu ' ’ ’ ’ ’’ j— • 

plan of operations ' ' . ' ' ■ 

to the allied forces, • • • ' 

reverse Is the Emperor about to expose himself to be cut off from France? 

Q.f 'ja w w. wH vtoAlbe, toacq, hi coUiyjl out 
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garrisons from (he Oder and llic Elbe, leave those on the Vistula to their fate, 
and, with all the troops -which can he collected, retire to a defensive position 
on the Saalc, and if necessary to the llhinc ? Serious losses indeed will l)c 
incurred by such a system, and a cloud be Ihrowm over the star of the cmj)irc ; 
but can it any longer be maintained in its former brilliancy, and is it not 
better to lose a part than endanger the whole (1) ?” 

K.ipoi(!o.i-=, These representations came from too respectable quarters, and 
it-piy. themselves too nuich foin\dcd in common sense, to permit 

the Emperor entirely to disregard them ; and therefore he laboured, in con- 
versation with his marshals, to explain tlic grounds connected n-ith the pecu- 
liarity of bis' situation, and the general interests of his empire, on Avliicli bis 
plan of operations was based — “ It is quite true,”, said he, “ that you should 
not lightly hazard your line of communications — every tyro in the military 
art knows that; but at the same time, when great interests are wound up 
with the maintenance of a particular position, it must often be maintained at 
all hazards : we must have courage to apply the torch to our vessels. TVIiat 
would the defensive system which you advocate reduce us to? — losses greater 
than would result from the loss of ten pitched battles. TVe now require a 
complete triumph. The question is no longer the abandonment of such or 
such a position : our political superiority is at stake ; the enemy would reduce 
it, and on it our existence depends. Are you afraid I shall be too mucli in the 
air in the heart of Germany ? AVas I not in a position still more hazardous at 
Marengo, Austcrlitz, and Wagram ? From Areola to this day, all the important 
steps I have taken have been hazards of that descri])tion, and in so doing 1 
have only followed the example of other illustrious conquerors (2). If the 
enemy debouche from Bohemia in my rear, it will be precisely in order to 
compel the retrograde movement -which you Avould have me voluntarily un- 
dertake. I am not in the air in Germany, when 1 rest on all the strong places 
of the Elbe . 

“ Dresden is the pivot on which all my operations will turn. From Berlin 
to Prague, the enemy is disseminated over an immense circle, of Avhich F 
occupy the centre; his corps must make immense detours to concentrate, 
Avhereas mine, moving on an interior line of communication, Avill not have 
half .the ground to go OA'cr. AVherever I am not in person, my generals must 
learn to wait for me, Avithout committing any thing to hazard. Do you sup- 
pose it likely that the Allies Avill be able, for any length of lime, to maintain 
thennity requisite for such extended operations? And may not I reasonably 
expect, sooner or later, to surprise them in some false movements? They 
Avill throw detached parties between the Elbe and the Rhine. I expect it — I 
am prepared for it. Independent of the garrisons of the fortresses on that 
line — Mayence, AA’^escl, Erfurlh, AVurtzburg-^Augerau is collecting a corps 
of observation on the Maine. Should they liaA'c the audacity to interpose in 
force betAveen our fortified lines on the Elbe and the Rhine, I Avill straight- 
Avay enter into Bohemia; and it is I Avho Avill threaten their rear. A fcAv Cos- 

(l) Fain, ii. 25, 20. In ISOC, Lilian iny coluinii'i entered llic Tliuriiigiaii 

(2; “Did Ale.\ander, llannibal, or Cx'sar, occupy forests, jAiistria svas niardiing on iny coninunica- 
tliemselves about tbeir lino of retreat, -wlieii Ilic tions, .and Spain was about to cro.'s the Pyrenees; 
moincnt bad come to combat for the empire of the but I contpiered at Jena. In 1809. when I bad to 
world ? And wbat would have happened if Alexander contend with the waves of the Danube, Hungary and 
bad been beaten on the Indus, or Hannibal at 'ryrol wcic insurgent on eltber flank, and Prussia 
Cannm.'or C:esar on tbe promontory of Dyrr.i- was preparing to descend to Franconia, and tin: 
cbium ? In tbe campaign of 1805 I was abont to FngliUi mcnaded Antu crp ! bnl still I conquered at 
bave Prussia in my rear; 1 was engaged in the AVagram.” — N.irouLOK Moxtuolos, ii. 11 ; and 
depths of Moravia; retreat across Germany was iin- Las Cases, iii. 128, 129. 

possible ; hut nevertheless 1 coiiqucrt dal Austcrlitz. * 

l.\. 
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sacVs, It 15 true, maj insult our departments liordoring on llicRlunc; but tbc 
National Guard mil suffice to repel them, and the transference of the «cat of 
ar to the gates of Mayence n ould be attended n itU consequences of a a cry 
different description Itis very natural Uiat the Saxons should be desirous to 
remoi e the n ar from their lemtory ; but is it our interest as Frenchmen to 
re-echo tlicir complaints? It ism the Saxon plains that the fate of Germany 

! . ’ • r ‘ * • • • * 


'■ ‘ ’ • ■ ■ I . . 

laied every thing 5 fortune must non decide the eient lion ever good my 
reasons may be, I know that I shall be judged of according to the c\ eni ; it 
IS the rigorous law of histoTy(l). 

was not surprising that the tmperor entertained socli an opin- 
ifcVtonH. jon on his chances of success m the position nhicJi he held at 
iraifi Dresden, for the forces which he had accumulated for its defence 
w ere immense By i ast efforts, the conscripts and reserves had been so com- 
pletely brought Up to the Elbe, that the army ready to recommence hostilities 
was raised to four hundred thousand men, of whom ncarlj three hundred 
and fifty thousand w cre effective, and pr«cnt with the eagles (2). Tins im- 
tnense force carried with them 00 Jess than twelve hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, of which two hundred were the redoubled artillery of the Guard, 
Id the finest possible condition The caissons w cre all replenished, vast mili- 
tary stores collected, and the materiel of the army, gcnenlly speaking, in 
good, that of the Guard m the most admirable, order. The ea> airy was the 
only arm which was deficient • that of the reserve, under Mural, was only 
thirtj thousand , tlic liglit liorsc attached to the different corps, Iifiecn thou- 
sand men Nor was money wanting ; the vaults of the Tuilencs bad poured 
forth ibcirvaslircasurcsvvitli seasonable profusion; the whole corps of the 
army bad received their paj, and ample funds existed to carry on the prodi- 
gious fortifications which w cre ever) where in progress to render the line of 
the Elbe impregnable to the forces of combined Europe (3^. 

Krwnr. It wasby unlicard-of exertions, and wringing out of the country 
Its last resources, however, that so vast aforce bad been conccn- 
trated for the defensive •• ’ s ’ *’• \ 

v>»hp.r«y of the decisive naUire o' ■ : ■ ■ 

Emperor spared no efforts, cither i * . 

every sabre and bavoncl into the field The frequent doscrlion of the con- 
scripts, and inimcrous acts of licence and pillage which allcnded their line 
of march, induced him to prepare an entirclyncw set of regulations, wliidi 
wore rigidly enforced, for restraining these disorders, and forcing on the re- 
fractory or reluctant levies to thcsccne of action Every conscript, from the 

l|) F«ia, 11 39 31 llunlHifii > > TnTKintna VNiiiMBlpfr; sr« SO OM 

( 3 ) Tbr^ nombrn ttr aurrtaifird IB ta •slfcmi c It it (!« 4 r il> 4 l 100 0<>0 mro ft* »g •t nti « ri* • 
in^imrr, BrKl oo Uu l>cst pnullite cri ItBfc^b* mffttinutt mt (l«r« fUt, *04 «!> ch ear. *t 
roa&IrntUl cormjwnMlracB of XipUfoo KiiskU al ) Ira’iurr. drboatbe bf IlrTwlco. Torpu V\ i(in» 
tb4t i>ft (ol nl-li tba m4r.'»U ooiasutHt ag b « - . - 

anon Ob lb* 111b Aagnit 1813 b« wrol* lo 
bUnbJi M-Tjr,— “Tbr Bmiy of EocUxba. |a 
S Ii-ta 1< llOPOOot ItOAOO tlriia; Irnt ■ 

of ib« Coanl «b cb » SO 0 (X) Fob atewdy Xcl- 
Ir/iBtn, 'M-tjT, anJ Saiidjsiinr, lat. TOmO • 
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moment he -was clothed and armed, ivas considered as disposable, and'treaicd 
accordingly. The moment he was drawn, the young soldier was hurried oil 
to the ddpdt, arrayed in uniform, armed, and that very day his military in- 
struction commenced. As soon as a hundred were assembled, tliey were 
marched off, under the orders of a captain, to the headquarters of tlrnir re- 
giment, and taught the manual and platoon exorcise while walking along the 
road. Other companies were directed to the same line, and, as fast as they 
met, united together, so as to form a battalion of inarch ; and these battalions 
again joined, so as to form a regiment of march. Before crossing the Rhine, 
these troops were formed into columns of march, over the formation and or- 
ganization of which the veteran JIarshal Kellerman, stationed at Mayence, 
presided. The most rigorous discipline was enforced upon lliese moving co- 
lumns; and though it was inadequate to prevent dreadful disorders, conse- 
quentouthe passage of such a multitude ol youngmen just emancipated from 
thercstraints of parental discipline, yet it augmented to a surprising degree the 
number of efficient soldiers Vi ho made their ajipcarancc round the eagles of 
the regiments. All these columns of march were directed to Dresden, where 
the Emperor received daily returns of the accessions of strength which his 
army was receiving ; so that he know the exact force on which he could rely. 
No sooner was this return made than the column of march Avas dissolved, 
and the conscripts of each regiment, under the direction of its own officers, 
took the route for the regimental headquarters (1). With such rapidity Averc 
the military formations and discipline thus acquired, that a regiment avos 
reviewed by the Emperor, and made a respectable appearance, on the 20lli 
July at Dresden, which had only been embodied in France on the 27th May. 
nSrTat concourse of so prodigious a number of soldiers at Dresden, 
tias'pouoci. as Avell as the continued residence of Napoleon, avIio, during the 
armistice, constantly had made it his headquarters, entirely altered the 
aspect of that charming city. If you cast your eyes on its palisadoed trenches 
— on the girdle of redoubt's Avhich encircled its Avails, on the hosts of pioneers 
Avho cut their way through its smiling gardens, on the formidable batteries 
Avhich arose, as if by magic, around its environs, and the innumerable camps 
AAdiich coA'ered its lovely hills — it AA'as hardly possible to conceive Avhither tbe 
peaceful Saxon capital had fled. Nothing Avas to be seen on every side but 
long columns of troops, trains of artillery, and endless fdcs of chariots; Avdiile 
the rich and varied uniforms of officers on horseback, riding to and fro, 
bespoke the incessant actiAuty of the chief by AA'hom the immense multitude 
was ruled and directed. But in the interior of the city things still Avorc a 
pacific aspect. The multitude of French officers, indeed, and civ'il func- 
tionaries, who Avere there established, had given an entirely foreign air to 
the capital. German sign-boards Aver'e' generally displaced by French; Pari- 
sian costumes and articles of ornament Avere to be seen on every side; the 
theatres AA^ere filled Avith actors and actresses from the Theatre-Francais, or 
Opera-Comique; the hotel-keepers and sellers of military maps reaped a rich 
harvest; and, Avhat Avas not less characteristic of French habits, the multi- 
tude of ladies of pleasure, Avho resorted thither from all quarters, was so 
great, and the gains they made so immense, that despite the Avcll-knoAvn 
extrav'^agance and improvidence of that class, their expenditure could not 
'keep pace Avith their receipts, and numbers, in a fcAV Aveeks, realized for- 
tunes which rendered them independent for the rest of their lives (2). Ex- 
travagance, profusion, and licentiousness, imiA’-ersally prevailed; and ei^en 


(1) Riin, ii. 52, 53. Odel. i. 200. 


( 2 ) *' Ce fut rigo d’or dcs femmes livrues a la 
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the proverbial honeslj of llie Saton clmacler vvasfasl giving v\aj vinder the 
accumulated temptations which Ibe presence of such prodigious bodies of 
foreign troops ncce«sarily induced But the progress of this moral eangrene 
w as concealed under a still splendid exterior The listless, indolent groups 
of oHicers who thronged the coffee houses, lounged through the shops, or 
adorned the theatres, the multitudes of superb liveries wlitcU were to be 
seen m the streets, the splendid equipages which were driving in every 
direction , and the crowds of richly dressed functionaries, vvho cvcrj morning 
attended at the levees in the palace— bespoke the mighty monarch, still, 
from Ins central capital, giving the law to the half of Europe (1) 

D po5 on This vast force, which, by such extraordinary efforts, hapol^on 
"/on?? rce I'^d collcctcd togcllicr, was disposed after the following manner 
inGtrtiun, fiveiliousand Bavarians, stationed at llunich, observed the 

threatening masses of the Austrians, of equal strength, who were collecting 
in the neighbourhood of Lintz, twcnl) thousand conscripts, for the- most 
part almost cnlirclv inexperienced, were collected, under \ugcrcau, at 
T\urtzburg and Bamberg, Davoust occupied Hamburg, at the extreme left, 
■With twcnlj five thousand French, and fifteen thousand Danes, Oudinol, 
With eighij thousand, was stationed m front of Torgau, on the road to Berlin, 
ta watch Bcriiadolie, who, with mnetj thousand men, covered tint capital, 
while two hundred and ilurt) thousand, divided into eleven corps, orfortj- 
Ihrco divisions of infantry, and eighteen divisions, or four hundred and 
Iw enty nine squadrons of cavalrv, were under the immediate orders of the 
Emperor, and cantoned from Dresden to Licgnitz, with a corps, under 
St Gjr, to observe the passes into the Bohemian mountiins This was in- 
dependent of tbiri) five thousand men, of various nalions, wlio were as 
scmbicd, under Rapp, at Dantzic, and tlic garrisons on the Elbe and Oder, m 
all eighty thousand combatants But Ihcj were out of the splicrc of opera- 
tions, and could only be reckoned aviilablc by willidrawmg an equal force 
of the cnem) from the field (2) 

The situation, meanwhile, of the garrisons, who were In a manner 
France amidst the inundation of hostile nations bv which 
leu tliej were surrounded, was such, that it vvas impossihlo to expect 
that they could much longer hold out for the Ircnch crown The stores 
which Danlzic contained were immense but such was tlic situation of its 
defenders, that thej were hardly able to make onj use of them V hundred 
and twont} thousand stand of arms, twelve millions of franco iii ‘ipccie, and 
ftvG-aml Iwcnlv millions worth ingrain and mililar) (.lolhmg, constituted a 
prize to the conqueror, winch it was alike imios>.|lIc to abandon, and 
hopeless, in the end, to defend, from the condition of the garrison, noivvillj- 
slanilmg its still formidable nuiiihers five-and tlnrt) thousand men com- 
posed of Iwo-and twentv different nations, had there taken refuge after tlit 
calamities of the retreat hut the) were not only in ] art muiihiid 1 y the 
sev entv of the cold, but almust all so extenuated in bodv and dc] ressc I in 
mind, from the uncxami kd Jiorrors from which thej had csra[ td, as to I c 
incajablc of anv active exertion Thev hrouohl with ttitiii, moreover, in 
fonunon v>ith tho'C who took refuge in Thorn, N'ittcinbcrp, Torgaii, and 
all (hcfortrr>«cs whichopeticd their fcites Co the ftigHivei. of the ( ran f Vtmy 
after the Moscow caiiq ai"n, the seeds of i dreadf il Ivplnis fever, tlic hi- 
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variahle aficndaiil on wide-spread sunering, Avlicdicr from civil or niililary 
causes; and whicli, spreading Aviili frightful rapidity, from the crowded 
quarters in which they were hnddlcd together, and flic total want of hospital 
stores, linen, or medicines for their use, soon cnl oil' nearly a half of the 
whole soldiers assemhlcd. Thorn had already sneenmhed, from these causes 
rather than from tlie artillery of Barclay de Tolly, who, with the Russian 
Aj.riii;. reserve, had been entrusted Avilh its siege, and compelled it to 
capitulate, with eighteen hundred men, before a practicable breach was 
made; Spandau, with a garrison of three thousand, and immense military 
April Ji. stores, M’as surrendered on the same terms on the S-flh; and 
Czcntosciiau in Poland, with nine hundred men, on the 22d. Dnntzic, indeed, 
still held out, and with the whole fortresses on the Oder, Stettin, Custrin, 
and Glogau, as well as Modlin and Zarnosc on the Vistula, yet hoisted the 
tricolor Hag (-1); but their garrisons, weakened by disease and misery, were 
long unable to undertake any on'ensive operation, and nothing but ilic con- 
tinued blockade of the landwehr, by which they were invested, was requisite 
to make the iifty thousand veterans they contained, surrender eventually to 
the allied arms. 

iioTo? the Napoleon made good use of his time in reinforcing and strength- 

Aiii^r,<!u. cuing his army during the interval alTordcd by the armistice, the 

almhiicc. Allies, on- their part, were not idle; and such was the activity 
which they employed, and theenthusiastie spirit with which their people ere 
animated, that they gained much more during that interval than their oppo- 
nents ; and it is to this accession of strength, more perhaps than any other 
cause, that the extraordinary and decisive succcs*s, which they so soon after- 
wards obtained, is to be ascribed. 

Plan of tlip The first care of the allied sovereigns, after the conclusion of the 
armistice, was the arrangement of a general plan of operation for 

Trach^n. ibc cooduct of tlic Campaign ; aud in Ibis important part of their 

J"i)- « 2 . duly, they displayed C([ual judgment and ability. The general 
principle laid down was, “ that theallicd forces should always bc directed in 
strength to the quarter where the principal forces of the enemy were, as- 
sembled.” Asa consequence of this, the detached corps which were destined 
to act on the rear of the enemy, should alwaj's move as directly as possible 
upon his line of communications. “The greater part of the allied forces were 
lobe accumulated in thesalienlangleo/’ Bohemia, which appeared eminently 
calculated to enable them to turn with facility in whatever direction their 
services were required. In pursuance of these plans, the following operations 
Avere agreed on. Part of theallicd forces, fifty thousand strong, Avere to be 
left in Silesia to check the operations of the enemy in that quarter, but Avilh 
orders not to hazard a battle. One hundred thousand Russians and Prussians 
AA'ci'e directed to move, some days before the expiration of the armistice, by 
the roads of Landshut and Glalz to .Tung-Buntzlau, and Budyn in Bohemia, 
to join as rapidly as possible the Austrian army, and augment the allied force 
in that quarter to tAvo hundred, or Iavo hundred and lAA'cnly thousand men. 
The army of the Prince-Royal of Sweden, leaving a corps of lAA’enty thousand 
men to observe the French in Hamburg, Avas to assemble, in number about 
ninety thousand men, in the environs of Treinenbrutzau, before the expira- 
tion of the armistice, pass the Elbe belAveen -Torgau and Magdeburg, and 
thence moA'e on Leipsic. The remainder of the allied force in Silesia, estimated 
- at fifty thousand men, AA’as to approach the Elbe, taking care to avoid a ge- 


(l) Unrd. xii. 113, tt4, A'lct. ct Conej. xxii. 27, 28. 
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llc^af^ctIon,^Rdsl■•i^c lo pass that nrertct'ncen Torgau and Drc'dcn, «o as 
to unite to the army of the Prince Royal of Sweden, wlncli by tbal means 
wonld be raised to one hundred and twenty thousand combatants (1) 

“ In the Cl ent of circumstances rendering »t indispensable to reinforce tlie 
nlhed army in Bohemia, before the army of Silesia could elTect its junction 
Mjlh that of the Pnncc-Roy il of Sweden, then the army of Silcsii was to 
match forthwith into Bohemia TIic A.ustrian army, nnitcd to the allinl 
forces, shall dchonchcfrom Bohemia either into Saxony, Silesia, or towards 
the Danube, as circumstances may require Should the Emperor hapok^on, 
in order to anticipate the alhedarmyin Bohemia, march against it, m the first 
instance the army of the Prince-Boy'il shall endeavour, by forced marchc*-, to 
throw itself upon his rear and communications On the other hand, if the 
Emperor hapoldon should directing attack against the army of llie Prince- 
Royal, the grand allied army is immediately to follow from Bohemia, to fiH 
upon his communications, and give him battle The general principle is, 
tint the whole allied armies shall, from the out8Cl,a5Sumc theo(iensive,and 
the camp of the enemy shall he Uicir place of rendezvous The riii««ian army 
of resen c, under Central Bcnmngsen,shalHoTthwilh advance from the Nis- 
tuh, and mo\ c hy Kahsch upon the Oder, in the direction of Clogan, m order 
to be at liand,to act according to the same principles, and assist in the general 
attack upon thecnemy if he remains m Silesia, or oppose his progress if he 
should attempt an incursion into Poland (2) ” 

Such was the mcmorahlc plan of operations drawn up at Trachen- 
n> »b« ivbcrg, signed by the Allied 8oscreigns and the Pnnce-Uoyal of 
1 r h Hrj Sweden, on the part of Ru«sn, Prussia, ami Sweden, and condi- 
V'ti" iionallvjin tlic eicnt of hcrmcdiaiion failing, by Vustna History, 
perhaps, affords no pres lous example of opcralioni «o vast, diffused o\cr so 
wide 1 circle, and earned on by armies drawn from «ucb remote and ap- 
parently unconnected empires, being combined witb such judgment, and 
executed w ith such ability and pcrscscnnec Their required for their direc- 
tion a rare degree of unanimity and prudence on the part of all the principal 
cominanderh, and could not prose successful unless carncil into clhcl ssitli 
the utmost zeal aud unanimity on the part of the ofTiccrs and soldiers of all 
the differcnl nations cmploscd Dangers of the most formidable kind awaited 
the combined armies, if any false step was committed , for tbev acted on the 
ciriiimference of on immense circle, with a great riicr, sn holly in the bands 
of tlie enemy, fiowing llirougb il» centre, anil in the middle hj Nnjiohou, 
re img on six fortresses, anil at the hnd of Ibrec hundred and fifty thousand 
effpctnemcn ft no earlier period oflhc war would ilhaxc heen praciaaldc 
to lia>ecoml mod the irnuesofthrcc monarchies in conccntncalticksngiinsl 
an rnrtnx of such strength, possc\*ingsuch i position, and Icdhy such a toin- 
mandcr, hut limes were now wllcly changed from wlnt tliey hid eier pre- 
xiou«lv leen experienced rMihad alhjcd the jealousies of cabinets— iiul* 
xcr'al sufTcring had rouscd the spirit of the people— and repi ateil di frats 
Ind given wisdom to tlie perorilsxxho ictltlicm I ike Charles \ll, hapoli'on 
Ind taught hl^ enemies how lol eat !um,and a disaster greater Unn Piiltowa 
iwnted blni from the lcs>ans >\liirli he had giviii them 
Tilt dciirinination of the lalliiri tif ficnnalnd lieen dcfinliircly taken at 
this period to join tlieirf irces to those of Russia and Prussia, if Aapoh on re- 
fijs((] i5 0 sweej mg reductions in Ids empire wlddiMcltcndeh had proposed 

(0 s»- iiif r ■ !/«'•’ 3*j ssa Xf c,r (» «s r»f i» au sii 
It I 1 1. sir ^ s’-'. 1 35S 
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Dctci niina- at the Dresden conference. It is proved by authentic slate papers, 
r!-.b!n‘’ctof' that the motive •which induced that astute diplomatist to propose 
join""iV“ direct mediation of Austria in the end of .tune, and to urge the 
Allies. extension of the armistice till the lOlh August, "nas to gain time 
for the landwchr and Hungarian insurrection to he hrouglit up from the 
distant provinces of the monarcliy, to make head against the immense forces 
■which Napoleon had so unexpectedly hroughl into action on the Elbe (f). 
Sletlennch now declared, “ that the Emperor Francis’ determination was to 
support the cause for which the Emperor Alexander had :jnade such noble 
■Jui) 0 . efibrls.” Agreeably to this determination, the Austrian govern- 

juiy'ij. ment was a party to the operations agreed on at Trachenherg; and 

Bohemia was, with her approbation, made, the great salient bastion from 
which the forces of the coalition were to issue forth against the enemy. And, 
•>">> ’7- on the 27lh July, when all hope of a pacific accommodation had 

vanished, and it had become evident, that, with both parlies, the renewal of 
hostilities Avas only a matter of prudence and time, the Emperor Francis per- 
mitted the signature of Austria to be aflixed to the secret article of the treaty 
of Reichenbach, Avhichhad been expressly reserved for his sanction by Count 
Sladion, and in AA’hich it Avas stipulated, that “ in the CA cnt of Austria taking 
a part in the AA’ar, she should receive E.jj00,000 in bills ujion London, and 
the like sum in military stores and equipments; that she should bring two 
hundred thousand men into the field, and be restored to the condition in 
Avhich .she Avas in dSOo, or, at any rate, at the peace of Presburg, and that the 
Pope should bo restored to his dominions.” This clause bad been draAvn up 
under Stadion’s eyes in the treaty betAvecn Russian, Prussia, .and Great Bri- 
f.ain, but Avilhoul the direct authority of Austria; and the Emperor Francis 
long hesitated to sanction it; but at length, Avhen all hope of peace had dis- 
appeared, he gave his consent on the27lh July, and thereby incorporated 
Austria with the Grand Alli<incc (2). 

«■ But although the accession of Austria to the league against 
Hcrni.'ottd. Froncc, though not yet announced to the world, and still veiled 
under the dubious guise of armed mediation, removed the greatest source of 
disquietude from the allied sOA'creigns; yet they aa'CI’c not AA’ithout serious 
uneasiness in another quarter. Although Bernadotle had not hitherto failed 
in any of his engagements, and his interests AAerc eAudcnlly wound up Avilh 
the maintenance of the Russian poAver in the north of Europe, from AA’hich 


(l) In a inilitar}* report by Pnnee Sebwartzenberf^ 
to the Empeior Trancis, dated SSlIi June, it ^ras 
si tied ns a reason for pinlong^iii" llic arniislicc — ■ 
** The Bobesniau army would be not inoni ih.ni en- 
tirely complete on lliq 20tli June. The s ast and iin- 
p,xpectcd preparations of France, render an inci cased 
nrinamciit on the port of Aiislriu uccrssaty'* l..scrv 
unappropriated re-imtiit of tlic line, the landwchr, 
and lIuiij,Muon insurrection, must be (Mllcd’oul 
and put into activity. E^cn if the difficulty of 
clothing and arming them is got over, it is iinpo-:- 
sihlc to bring them to Zimlm and Presburg, fioin 
the south eastern provinces, before the Hlh Au- 
gust, and the other troops in propoi lion, besides llic 
troops raised in Bavaria, 60.000 under the Viceroy 
Jnve crossed the Taghamento, ard large reserx'cs 
arc collecting at W’uitzhurg and Fulda. As these 
incasuics menace VienttJ, it is necessary to assemble 
a foicc at Klagenfurth, and near the capital, to 
counterbalance them. All this must be done without 
any detachments from the Bohemian army. Carriages 
cannot be got to supply Russia with the provisions 
she requires from Bohemia ; and as the extension of 
the French line on the Elhe may render it desirable 


that part of ihr allied force sbould move into that 
province, it is most desirable that there should he 
sufAcicnl time for supplying such a force, and that 
ill the mean time the wauls of the Allies sliould In* 
bupplicd from Gallieia."—“ Count IMclIernicIi’s 
and principal object in the negotiations at 
Dresden, iu the end of June, x\as to urge the pro- 
longation of the aimislice till the lOlh AiigU‘*l, for 
the reasons staled in Prince iieliwart/eiiherg’s 
rcporl. Hr was dc'^irous also that Count Sladion 
should accompany the Eiupeior to Trathcnbcig, 
who was to lie instructed to use liis uluiest lo 
strengthen and deeidc the Princc-Uoyal lo co« 
operate with the Allies. Count ftlctternich now 
declared that JJic Emperor Francis' dcterminalion 
was lo support the cause for which the F.mperor 
Alcxandei h id made such nohh* eflorts.'(- Heads of 
the -Arrangement touching the .Irmislrce and Negotia- 
tions, I OM)OXDrRK\ 's //^«r //I Germany^ App. Ivo- 
iii- p. 3G8. 

(2) Hard. xii. 184. Heads of arrangement touch- 
ing armistice and negotiations, bond. 368, Ap- 
pendix, Tfo. iii. iichoell, x, 257. 
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!ic ^^as lilsclj lo dense such substantial advantages; jel il ssas more than 
doubtful boss he would act when the contest was remosed to Ocrinaus, 
and when he was brought into conflict -with hi» counlrjmcn, his com- 
rades, and his old commander In truth, nothing could be more hetero- 
geneous than the composition of Ins moral qualities, or strange than the 
political combinations m which he was at this time iniohed A Frenchman 
bj birlb, hewasnow engaged in a war of life or death against Franco, a re- 
publican by principle, hewasnow deeply involved in a coalition of sove- 
reigns again't the child of the Ttcvolution; a soldier of fortune under bapo- 
h on, he now licaded a powerful army against him; the heir to the throne of 
Sweden l)j election, licwas now called onto shed the best blood ofhis people 
in a contest seemingly foreign lo their immediate interests Ihs character, 
able indeed and energetic, but vain, declamatory, and overbearing, afforded 
but little scciinly against his conduct being influenced by some of the con- 
tending feelings arising out of so strange a combination, and yet the im- 
portant position assigned him by ilic conferences of Trachenberg, and to 
which he was well entitled hot!) by liis military talents and political station, 
rendered it of the last importance that the Allies ■should he able to rely on 
Ins steady and sincere co-opcration AMien the military maps, indeed, were 
laid ont before him, and the Prince-Royal bad Ins scented white pocKct- 
handkcrchicf in his liand, he descanted with equal animation and eloquence 
on the great military measures which were m contemplation, but, as was 
well observed at the time by one who knew Jiim well (I) “lie clothed InmscK 
in a pohsso of war, hut liis under girments were made of Swedish objects 
and peace,” bis real was always greatest in proportion ns il appeared to ho 
least ncecssary. A cclchratcd frcncli actress, who had lately taken her de- 
parture from Slralsundfor 'Nandanimc’s headquarters, gave rise lo various 
surmises as to tlic Prince’s secret communications w iih the French rmperor. 
Ill', aversion to (he Austrian alliance was openly cvprcsscd, he publicly os- 
pircd to the chief command in the armies of tlic confederacy j it w as only by 
the most sedulous attention of the crowned heads at Trachctihci^ tint he w as 


quarters, that lie was retained during the campaign in a course suilabic to 
the great objects of the alliance (2) 

^'hatover, however, his secret inrhnnhons may hive been, Ror- 
*"j mdotle faithfully discharged liis obligations with respect to tlic 
Iroopswliich he broiislit into the field. They amounted to twenty-four thou- 
sand infantry, and fiitir Ihoiisiiid cavalry— a very large force for a monar- 
rliv which did not, at that period, contain, after the loss of Hnhnd, two mil- 
lions and a half of inhahiiints; and its rompoMiion being drawn almost 
entirely from the rural | opiililion, where the want of labourers wasstrong- 
ly ftll, wliilc It rendered the troojis more respcctiblc, necessarily Imposed 
up<iu the eommindtr the duty «f rcononiizmg, as much as possible, Mood so 
V aliwblc to the inlloii Thcjr leaders, Adlorcrentr, l^w ensheim, and olhers, 
were not only men of tiled abdiiy and valour, but anlcntly devoted to the 
cause of I iiropeiii independence, and allhotigh the riivilc air and nncomlfcd 
lorks of these SiandUiav iin warriors appeareil lo some disiilvanlige Ixside 
the Russian and pru'sian Ruards, yet they w ere robtivt, fiilU floiheij, and 
well armciJ, and they evinced by tliitr conduct m the rainpaisn, that they 


I 
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had not degenerated in the elements of military spirit from their ancestors in 
the days of Giistavus Adolphus and Charles XII, In addition to this, Jlerna- 
doltc had under his command twenty-live thousand Hanoverian levies, in 
part composed of the veterans who had comhaled in former days under iho 
British standard, and who now, clothed and equipped hy British liberality, 
and headed hy the gallant 'Wohnoden, had already attained a surprising de- 
gree ofcHicicncy, and hurhed with anxiety to avenge their country’s wrongs 
in the blood of the enemy. Thirty-five thousand Prussians, in great part 
landwhcr, under Bulow andTauenzeiUjin the highest slate of enthusiastieex- 
cilemenl; twelve thousand Bussiau veterans, under ^YoronzofT and ^Vin7,in- 
gcrode; and six thousand German troops, paid hy England, but in the Rus- 
sian service, formed, after all deductions to the rear were taken into account, 
an army of nearly ninety thousand eflcctive men in the north of Germany, 
independent of a detached corps of twenty thousand which Avatclied Ham- 
burg; and this force, although heterogeneous, and drawn together from ma- 
ny difierent nations, was animated in common hy the best spirit, and cnccted 
most important achievements in the course of liie campaign (f). 

,\rnu or The most experienced and powerful of all the divisions of the 
Silesia. allied forces, however, was that which was still cantoned in Sile- 
sia, and which, being composed of the. veterans who had survived the Mos- 
cow campaign, and the Prussians wlro had withstood the shock of France at 
Lulzcn and Bautzen, might be relied upon for any emergencies, how trying 
soever. During the armistice, this noble force was rai.sed to no less than a 
hundred and sixty thousand men ; having been swelled to that amount, dur- 
ing the breathing-time afibrded by the armistice, by the incredible exertions 
of the Prussian government, the unbounded spirit of the Prussian people, 
and the great reinforcement, sixty thousand strong, which joined the Rus- 
sian army after the fall of Thorn, and some lesser fortresses on the Vistula. 
This immense force Avas at this period cantoned between Schweidnilz and the 
Oder; but a few days deforc the commencement of hostilities, one half of it, 
including the whole Russian and Prussian guards, in conformity Avilh the ,■ 
plan laid doAvn in the conferences of Trachenberg, moved into Boliemia and 
joined the grand Austrian army there, leaving only eighty thousand under 
the command of the gallant Bluchcr to maintain the Avar in Silesia. But this 
force, which embraced fifty thousand veteran Russians under Langeron, 
Sacken, and St. -Priest, and thirty thousand Prussians under Kleisl, in the 
A'ery highest stale of discipline and equipment, and Avhicb possessed, besides, 
three hundred and fifty-six pieces of cannon, was animated. Avith an invin- 
cible spirit; and its commanders exhibited that rare combination of military 
audacity Avith scientific calculation, Avhich constitutes the mainspring of suc- 
cess in AA’ar (2). . ' 

ci.ai.-ictcr Blucuer, thc commaiidcr-in-chief of this noble army, Avas a vete- 
i/iicaHr' advanced in years, but Avho retained, under thc grey 

iiisiory. hairs of age, the Avholc fire and impetuosity of youth. He Avas born 
at Rostock in Mecklenburg, on the IGth December 1742, so that in ISl.j he 
Avas upAvards of seventy years of age. Descended of an old and respectable 
family of landed proprietors, he first entered the army as cornet in a troop of 
hussars, in the serAUce of the King of SAveden, in 17b7. Ilis education, during 
the troubles of the ScA'en Years’ V,'ar, had been neglected, a want Avhich he 
never afterAA^ards entirely recovered; but his vigour of character soon made 


(3) Hard, Etal dcs Forces allic'cs, Lond, 379; and (2) Fouterlhi, Camp, de I8l3j 3> 4. Fond. 379. 
82, ScJiopII, 270. 
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l»radjstingi}jslied,ant] llirow lummloa more honourable career than ivilh the 
then nnv. arhke troops of Scandinavia Made prisoner in 1760, m a skirmish, 
bj the Prussian liussars, he immediate!] entered the service of the Great 
Frederick, and took an active part in the remaining jearsof that memorable 
contest, particularly at the battle of Kunnersdorf, in 1761 The long period 
vvhichfollowcd the treatv of peace in 1765, threw the young lieutenant into 
the usual follies and vices of idle military life, and between the sports of the 
field, the gambling-housc, or still vior«c places of dissipation, he had little 
leisure to improve himself in the military art He was engaged in the contest 
with Poland in 1772, but Ins impetuous temper having led him into an un- 
justifiable act towards a Catholic priest, whom he had arrested and threa- 
tened w ilh military execution, lie was dismissed from the setv ice by Frede- 
rick v\ ilh these clnraclcristic words, “ Captain Bluchcr has got his congt, 
and may go to the devil llis career, boneicr, was not destined to be thus 
terminated lie shortly afterwards married, and was engaged for fourteen 
vcvrsin agricultural pursuits, by whicli hisfortiincwvsgrcatlyaugmcntcd(l) 
rlX?. pvssion for war, however, was not ctiinguishcd by tins rural 

• "*■ retirement In 1780, hcagain entered thfc Prussian army mhisohl 
regiment of hussars, four years afterwards be was promoted to the rank of 
colonel, and, in 1792, distinguished himself by bis inlrepidily m the inva- 
sion of Champagne hytlic Duke of Brunswick In the campaign of 179-1, he 
was actively engaged in the combat of Kaiscrshutcrn It was not till 1806, 
however, that he was called to a llicatre worthy of his talents lie was engaged 
in llio disastrous alTur (he battle of Aiicrsiadt , and although the cavalry which 
lie commanded were overthrown m a charge b\ the terrible artillery of the 

- • <1 > . I ~ . -..I ,• «» « II 


I uhcck Taken prisoner there, he was sent to Hamburg, where he consoled 
hmiscir, amidst the humiliation of his country , by visions of its future resur- 
rection and glory (2) He afterwards was a member of the Secret tsociety of 
the Tiigendbund, awaiting in Mience the moment of deliverance tailed to 
the held of the army in 1815, he evinced llic ardour of the sentiments with 
which he was inspired by the following proclamation to Ihe^vons — “ The 
Cod of armies has in the cast of Europe pronounced i terrible sentence , and 
the angel of devth has, by the sword, cold, and famine, cut off ’ 00,000 of the 
strangers w lio, m the presumption of their prosperity , sought to subjugate it 
We go where the finger of I*rovidencc directs «s, to combat for the secunty 
of ancient thrones, for the present Independence of mlions, and to usher 
111 (lie Aurora of o brighter day (*} ’* 

k true roili hi trmpenment and complcvion, with light flowing Jiair 
scattered over his hahl forehead, line eyes, huge mustaches, and anarjui- 
hne comitcnance, he rcah/cd the image of those northern wnmors who 
conilnted uiid-'r \rneniuswiih the legions of Homo, or arrested on the File 
lhcbli>o«lv torrent of Uiarlcmagnc’sconijiicsls OriginalU a hussar oil err, 
he alwavs retimed tlie irileni ehancter which suits that branch of the mili- 
tary service the habits then aojuirctl never aftirwards deserted him, and 
in the close of his rareer mi the ficW of f ignv , w lien continandcr-hi-irlitcf of 
eighty ihousind tirn, he headed a charge of dragoons igvinsi tin trench 
cuirassiers, w iih ns miKh alacrity as he would havi- done at incntv-fiv c, and 
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■v.-dlni'^li perished in llie shock. Impetuous and unrulj^ in his desires, he was 
Ihfou'di life an ardent votary of pleasure ; and the attractions of wine, Avomen, • 
and play, chiefly filled up, during intervals of rest, tlie passions of a mind to 
Avhich by nature and habit, violent excilcincnt had become indispensable. 
But it was the necessity of strong sensation, not scllishncss of disposition, 
Avhicli was the cause of these irregularities; and though he indulged (hem at 
times to the close' of life, and might be seen at Paris, in 18 'l f, rising from 
copious libations of champagne to indulge in the excitement of rouge cl iiofr, 
hcAvasyet CA'er ready to exchange these unAA'orlhy pursuits for the more 
honourable and yet stronger excitement of the (icld. 

Vehement, irascible, and often imprudent, he Avas yet an ardent patriot ; 
a true German in his heart, his Avhoic soul Avas Avound up in tlie Avelfare of 
the fatherland; alone, of all his contemporaries, he distinctly predicted, 
amidst the disasters of iSOG, thefuture deliverance of his country (I); deeply 
implicated inthcTugendhund, he waited only, during the succeeding years 
bfbondage, the moment ofretrihution; and Avhen FrcderickilVilliam at length 
raised the standard of independence, he was the first to draw his sword in 
its behalf. He could not be said to be a great gcticral, though few comman- 
ders haA'c achieved more important or glorious victories; the ardour of his 
disposition, and overfloAA'ing impetuosity of his courage, induced him, like 
Murat, to court danger Avherever it Avas to he found, rather tliau avert di- 
saster from wlicrever it threatened. He preferred seeking “the huhhie re- 
putation at the cannon’s month,” to Availing by patience and combination 
the tardier lionours of the general. But he possessed, at the same time, the 
rapid glance, quick decision, and moral courage, Avhich constitute sucli im- 
portant elements in the character of a commander : like .Suwarrow, he al- 
Avays struck home to the centre of the enemy’s 'force, and never Avaslcd his 
strength on ihcir extremities. He Avas unrivalled in the tenacity Avilh Avhich 
he clung to his projects, and the vigour AvUh Avhich he repaired, in an incre- 
dibly shorl'space of lime, the most scrioAts disaslcr.s; and many of the move- 
ments which he executed, particularly the passage of the Elhe, the hnifle of 
IheKatzhach, and the cross march from Ligny to Waterloo, Avero not only 
chaiacterized by military genius of the liighcsl order, l)Uf produced the most 
decisive eflect upon the issue of the Avar. 

^'liot Avas AA’anting in prudence and circumspection for the ordi- 
. Srariy *l‘^des of a general in the commnndcr-in-chicf, Avas amply 
ii.siorj. compensated by the admirable talents and sricnlitic acipiircinents 
m us chief of the statT, General Gxi:isi:xau. This most able man, though 
nnd bluclier, Avas endowed Avilh all the foresight, accuracy, 

‘-"'h indispensable for (he 
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tion , rcpcnfanl letters from America reconciled him to his father, and irt 
three \ears this second prodigal retnmed to his country and palerml Itorrc, 
Mhcrc he soon entered the Prussian semccas i capliin of fusihcrs In ITOo 
and 1791 he was engaged >Mlh distinction m the Polish Viar, m 179G he mar- 
ried, and from that lime devoted himself, with the most intense ardour, to 
the stud} of thcmihtarj art. In the war of 1800 lie vms engaged m the blood} 
skirmish, at the outset of the campaign, m v Inch rnnee I ouis fell, and after 
the prostniion of Prussia, maintained himself with the most heroic resolution 
in Colherg, till the peace of Tilsit overtook him, still unconquered, vvitlim 
Us walls lie then entered the civil service of government, but under pre- 
tence of discontent passed over to England, where he was engaged m secret 
political transactions, in which capacity lie madefrcqiicnt journevs inl8l" 
to Vienna, St -Petersburg, and Stockholm ^o sooner had the disasters of 
Moscow broken out tlnn ho renewed his conferences with the rnghsh govern 
mciit, anil immediately embarking for Ocrnnnv, repaired to Dreshu, where 
he w as appointed quartermaster-general of Bliichcr’s corps IIo then labour- 
ed assi luoublj w ilh Stem and Schaniliorst at the organization of the Tiigend- 
hund, which spread so far the elements of resistance to Trance It was under 
his direction that the retreat of the Prussians was conducted with so much 
skill fromlulrcn to Breslau, and so liighlj were his abilities now appre- 
ciated, tlial on the resumption of hostilities he was made cliicf of the staff 
to Blucher, m room of Schaniliorst, who had died of his wounds received at 
I utzen, whicli ofUcahe held till the final termination of the war bj the Inttle 
of\^atcrloo(lj 

Thoronghl) acquainted with the seal of war, a perfect master of 
slrategj , and inrarnhlj accurate m lus estimate of distances and 
the march of Iroo/is, lie infu«ed a degree of correctness and precision into the 
movements of tlic arm} of Silesia, which enabled it to indict the most tern- 
hie blows upon (he cnemv, wilhontsustaining ail} serious losses itself I n 
rope was astonished at the ailmfrablc skill with which during that whole 
campaign, the movements of this important armv were conducted, viclJing 
ground, whore Napoleon pressed on them in person with superior forces, 
returning again to the otfcjisnc the moment tint the eagles of the Imperial 
fJuard werc«ccn receding in the disdnee, sacnticmgoii cierv occasion (he 
lustre of separate .achievements to the promotion of general objects, ami se- 
diiloiisl} following out, amidst the intricacies of their own movements, the 
leading plau of opcratiims agreed on l»} the allied sovereigns Without de- 
tracting from the great services of Marshal Blucher in that eventful contest, 
It mav safcl} he afiirmcd, that the chief merit of it, at least so far as the ge- 
neral conduct of the campaign Is concenicd, as well as of the contest m 1 ranee 
in i81 f, and in the guidance of the I’nis*i3n force m 181 », is due to f cncril 
r.neisenan, and what isvery rcmarl allc, in coml aling the modern Ihnni- 
hal, the MarcelUis of the \lhes was found «n kr the gre} Imks of llic Prus- 
sian veteran, and the lal lUs in the more jonthfiil 1 rcasl of hu gifted heu- 
icnanl 

s Nojcaloiisv whatever marred the cordial co oj rntion of these 

ithHirious chiefs i sure sign, considering tlie dclinte situation 

i.‘^ 4 * which the veteran held under the pimhnce of his romparathelv 
vouihful Mentor, tint they were hoili great men “ When we 
widieil to iK'at the 1 reneh,” said 1 liichrr, “ I ro le out with ( neiMunti ni d 
we went to *ee how lhe<c carls (Krrk) were plaecil T1 eu I wind I fay to him 
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< What would you think if we were to move in such and such a way ? ’ and 

in less than an hour the orders were given.” Tlie destruction of the French 
army on thcKatzhach; the passage of the Elbe, and tlic battle of Blockcrn, 
near Leipsic, Avere in great measure OAAung to his judicious counsels. He had 
a great part, also, in the bold adA-ance toAvards Paris in 1814, which brought 
about the fall of Napoleon; and never aams more rejoiced than aa'Iich his un- 
looked-for return stilled the discord among the Allies at the Congress of 
.Vienna, and gave him another opportunity of striking a bloAV at the poAver of 
France. He directed the retreat at Ligny, after Blucher was disabled by the 
fall of his horse, and had the principal share in the decisive cross march on 
the iSth to Waterloo, which, Avith the valour of the English army, terminated 
the contest (1). 

tnanarm grand Austi’ian army, Under the command of Prince Sclnvar- 
nt'i"-nsnc. tzcnbcrg, cantoned in the neighbourhood of Prague, consisted of a 
hundred and tAventy thousand men, great part of Avhom Averc in an incom- 
parable state of discipline and efficiency. It Avas divided into four corps, com- 
manded by Count Colloredo, General Chasteliar, and afterwards General Mcer- 
feldt. General Giulay, and Count Klenau : Avhilc Prince Hesse Homberg Avas 
at the head of the rescrAe, and General Bubna of the detached corps. Parts 
of this force, hoAA'ever — ^in particular, the infantry of Klenau’s corps — Avere 
neAA’ly raised, and hardly as yet capable of Avithslanding the shock of Napo- 
leon’s legions; and, though the artillerymen Avere scientific and expert, the 
horses for the guns and Avaggon train Avere greatly inferior to those of the 
Russians, and little adequate to the fatigues of a protracted and active eam- 
paign. Very different, hoAvever, was the aspect of the cavalry. In this force 
Avere included tAventy thousand admirable horse : the cuirassiers and hussars 
of the guard, in particular, outshone any in Europe in the splendour of their 
appearance, the quality of their horses, and the brilliancy of their appoint- 
ments; and their achievements on the field of Leipsic Avere Avorthy of their 
high renown and martial aspect. When the elite of this immense force Avas 
rcAucAved in the neighbourhood of Prague by the Emperor of Russia and King 
Aug. ig. of Prussia in the middle of August, immediately after the resump- 
tion of hostili tie's, to the number of sevcnly-seA^en thousand infantry, and 
eight thousand horse, Aviih three hundred and eighty pieces of cannon, it 
presented an array rarely paralleled in Europe, and formed a military spec- 
tacle of unrivalled sublimity. The cuirassiers on this interesting occasion 
Avere presented Avilh new standards; and Avhen the three sovereigns nailed, 
in unison, their colours to the poles in token of their firm alliance, it seemed 
as if no poAver on earth could resist a league of potentates, one only of whom 
could summon up so noble an array (2). 
p.inco PiiiNCE SciiAVAUTZENBERG, AA'lio Commanded the Austrian force, and 
^^terwards obtained the general direction of the allied armies, 
ciuracici. thougli fai' from being a general of the highest order, Avas never- 
theless in many respects Avell qualified for the arduous duties AAuth Avhich be 
AA'as entrusted. It aa'os no easy matter, as he himself said, to command an 
army Avhen kings and emperors Avere at headquarters ; and probably there 
Avas no man in all the imperial service ayIio could have discharged that ar- 
duous and delicate duty so well as himself. Without possessing any great 
force of mind, or decision of character„he AA^as yet admirably calculated, by 
the suaAuty of his manners, the prudence of his disposition, and the amenity 
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of his temper, to allay the jealousies, and keep together the often discordant 
po\>crs of the alliance '' ’ f ^ » 

youth to the >ery high 

list and a commander ' < 

the Allies , he possessed at the same time the prudent temper and concilia- 
tors disposition Viluch, m dealing -with such exalted personages ^as fitted to 
prcAcni any serious dissensions arising among them, and yet preserre, upon 
the whole, the Cl cn tenor of bis orm intentions IIis combinations were ju- 
dicious, often ible and comprehensi\c, but he wanted the decision requisite 
for carrying them into execution, and more than once, particularly at Dres- 
den in f81o, and in Champagne in 181 1, when he had brought ^apolton, hy 
his well concciscd measures, to the \ery brink of destruction, he failed in 
efiecting his object by want of rigonr at the decisive moment in carrying 
tlicm into execution For the hold measures which in the end hurled the 
k rcnch emperor from the throne, wc are indebted to the indomitable moral 
courage of Lord Cisllereagh, and the noble decision of the Fmperor Alexan- 
der Schwartzeuberg’s measures were of a more temporizing and prudent 
character , and he more than once seriously endangered the allied cause hy 
Ills ready recurrence to the favounte Austrian step of a retreat ^et justice 
must observe, that the powers even of the generalissimo of the allied armies 
were far from being of an unlimited character, the Atilic Council, no>v trans- 
ported to the very theatre of action, exercised a secret and sometimes preju- 
dicial control over Its operations, diplomacy often interposed its obstruc- 
tions, and asserted its supremacy m the mo>t critical moments, and even 
when he was most unfettered, the power of individual direction was gene- 
rally as much restricted as the responsibility of the generalissimo was Increas- 
ed, liy the nature of a conlcslwhicli had never less than two,soinclime8 three, 
of the greatest crowned heads m Fnropc, attho military headquarters (1) 
^rmy of Ilolicmia, after eighty tliousand of tlic flussians 
^^^and Prussians had joined it, formed a mass of above two hundred 
111 ^““' *and twenty thousand combatants, of whom forty thousand wore 
admirable hor-c, with seven hundroJ pieces of cannon, which, from the 
salient hastiqn of Bohemia, threatened the rear and communications of the 
french emperor on the Llbc This, with eighty lliousaiul pressing on him 
from hilc«ia, and luncly thousand from the north, composed a force of nearly 
four hundred thousand men, ready fonnslant operation in tlic field, all acting 
under one direction, iii a concentric circle, upon one central point The 
forces, therefore, at the outset of the campaign, were verv nearly lialanccd, 
and Napo'ton’s central position astride on the Elbe, and with six fortresses 
on that river in hts hamls, might ccem more tlian sufiicient to counterbalance 
all the enthusiasm which animated ilic enemy’s troops But this was by no 
means the whole of the military array vhlch the allied sovcriigns had at 
their disposal, and it was evitlenl that, if the contest wire protracted for any 
time, the forces of the coalition would acquire a decisive prejiondtraiicc 
again*! him The military force of l-nnrc was exhausted, not ivso tlioii'and 
troops remained even in the liarracLs of Paris, a force scarcely c-qiia! to the 
dally scrvire of the metroj oh>, and the dsjiols in the interior Ind sent off 
their last man (J) On tin. other bind, vast remforrements iiiiglit erelong lx* 
expeclctl within the allied lines Lenntngsen was organizing a targeanny of 
<cvcnly thousand Iltissians in the interior of Poland, whuh. It wavcalculaieil, 
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AVould join the allied forces on the Elbe in the first week of September ; the 
last reserve, it is true, of the Muscovite empire, but to which Napoleon had 
nothing additional on bis side to oppose : twenty thousand men watched (he 
combined force of Danes and Frencli conscripts v/hich Davoust commanded at 
Hamburg; and the total amount of Russian and Prussian forces, which 
' blockaded the fortresses that still held out for Napoleon on the Oder and the 
Yistula amounted to the enormous number of one hundred thousand men. 
Thus the total allied force accumulated in Poland and the north of Germany, 
was nearly six hundred thousand men(l); and although only two-thirds of 
this immense force, or four hundred thousand combatants, could be relied on 
for the shock of war on the Elbe, yet the remainder would in the end prove 
available, when the eighty thousand French veterans, Avho were now shut up 
in the fortresses on the Oder and Vistula, had- yielded to the pangs of hunger, 
or the ravages of disease. 

Forces on , Immcnse as the forces were which Avere thus arrayed against each 
cn't’i.eii" other on the banks of the Elbe, they did not compose the Avhole of 
those which . were drawn forth by the con lending parties in this 
tion'tiers. giganlic conflict. Five-and-twenty thousand Austrians, in addi- 
tion, Avere assembled, under the Prince de Reuss, at Lintz on the Danube, 
to observe the motions of Wrede, aa'Iio AA'as at the head of tAvcniy-six thousand 
BaA’arians in the neighbourhood of Munich; AA'liile Hiller, Avilh fifty thousand 
excellent troops, and one hundred and ninety-eight guns, Avas prepared to 
cross the Isonzo, and renew the conflict on the Italian plains Avith the Vice- 
roy, Avho had arrayed sixty thousand combatants on the banks of the Taglia- 
mento and the Adige. In addition to this, an army of reserve Avas forming 
belAveen Vienna and Presburg, under the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Wi'rtem- 
berg, Avhich was to be raised to sixty thousand men from the distant resources 
•of Hungary and Transyh'ania, which had not yet arriA-ed at the theatre of 
AA'ar; making a total of seven hundred and thirty thousand combatants Avho 
obeyed the orders of the conference of-Trachenberg. If to this be added a 
hundred and twenty thousand men Avho, at this period, Avere preparing, un- 
der the standards of Wellington, to cross the Pyrenees, where Soult, Avilh 
eighty thousand, Avas intrenched to resist them, and forty-five thousand allied 
. troops in Catalonia, Avho pressed on an equal force under Marshal Suchet — 
the general result will be that nine hundred thousand men in arms encircled 
the French empire, which Avas still defended by seven hundred thousand ayIio 
followed the fortunes of the Revolution (2j. But if the central situation of 


(1) Piolho. ii, iii. 6'chocII, x. 268, 27i. Hard, xii, 220. 

(2) Total Ficnch Army in Germany at the resumption of Hostilities on 
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Spirit, and inspired vvah the most toachmg cordtilily The feeling of de- 
pression hy^\hicli the Russians TNcreammalcd>\hen, m the oul<ct of the 
tampaign, they found thcmseUcs far advanced inlTuropc, and engaged in 
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Cordial spi- a fresh "war, Avhicli seemed foreign to the real interests of their 
nim'it "mill couHtry, had given place to an universal and enthusiastic desire to 
Allied share with their Prussian brethren in the deliverance of the father- 

we'rc'ani- Coiumon danger had awakened brotherly feelings; common 

mated. injuries a joint desire of vengeance; valour on both sides, mutual 
respect. Those Avho had stood side by side on the fields of Lutzen and Baut- 
zen, felt confident against the world in arms. The universal animation with 
which the war was embraced by all classes in Germany, had excited a cor- 
responding enthusiasm in the Russian warriors; the generous flame had 
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spread to every breast, aod “such -was the v^arlikc spirit T\i!li which they were 
animated, that it was with no smatl dilTiculty, and only by the personal* exer- 
tion of the allied sovereigns, that they could be prevented from breaking 
into open hostilities on the expiration of the orimnal period assigned for the 
armistice The Emperor Alexander and King of Prussia set the example of 
tins touching fraternity constantly In mg together on terms of the closest In- 
timacy, they hadnotathouglitnorawish butin common, their suites formed 
one large family , and when they reviewed their respective troops, they 
always appeared m the uniform of each other’s guards, and with the military 
orders hanging on their breasts, which were shared by them with the hum- 
blest of their soldiers (1) 

siowpcH ^^l!cn preparations on so vast and unprecedented a scale had 
mTmVi on'’, been made on both sides for the resumption of hostilities, it be- 
at pi.tun comes almost ludicrous to follow out (he diplomatic evasions, 
trifling disputes, and studied procrastination, of the congress of Prague 
ja'jti Onicnl intimation was sent to the French emperor onthcfflh 
Julv, hy M Vctternich, (hat (he allied sovereigns had agreed to the prolon- 
gation of the armistice, and had sent their plcnipotonliancs to that city , mz 
M d’Anstclt on the part of Russia, and M dc Humboldt on that of Prussia, 
while Mcltornicbbimsclf represented Vuslria and these high functionaries 
all arrived thereon the ISlh Instead, however, of straightway complying 
with this intimation, and sending his owm plenipotentiaries to commence 
business ^apoUon, w lien every hour was precious, commenced an alterca- 
tion with the Prussian and Russian gOTcmmcnis upon the choice they bad 

t • • i I . ' 1 1 • • 

I . • »• . * • • • ' 

lions came with a peculiarly bad grace from the plenipotentiaries of (he re- 
A.| tiiT Tolulionary dynasty: andccriainlylliimholdt,theillustriou»nilu- 
ralist was on a level with M MarctorCaiilamcouri, neither of whom had any 
pretensions tofimllvjVndihcy were accordingly, after much angry correspon- 
dence, finally overruled, and the negotiations carried on with the existing 
diplomatists (2) 

i)mc«itt« ^o sooner, however, was this dilTicuUy surmounted, and ^ar- 
honne and Caulvincourt both arrived at Prague, wlicrc they were 
tiol installed liU tlic28tli,Mxlccndavsaflcr the arrival of Hie aUictl 
t than a new and still TOQecscclouxcvnva of dv«^vcw«.win 

aro c regarding the farm in winch the negotiations should be conductet! 
Mfltcnuch contended, that they should proceed after the manner of the 
congress ofTcschcn In 1779, that is, (hat the negotiations should lie con- 
ducted by meins of writirn notes, addres<ctl, not by the belligerent parlies 
(o each otlur, lull by both to the mediating power, and hy it transmiilcd In 
the plenipotentiary of the power for whom they were respectively lntcntle<l 
To tins proposition the allied diplomatists at once gave their consent, I nt 
the f rcncli strenuously contended for the course pursued at the congress of 
\ trecht, where l>oth parties sent their notes directly to each oilier, and the 
communicatlonswerenmed on,parllyia writing, and partly verliallT Ills 
evident that the former method was calculated to Increase (he Importance 
and Influence of the mnliahng |<owrr, by enabling it to keep In its bands the 
thread of the whole negotiations , and li Is equally plain, that when paitlM 
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are really in earnest, and lime, as in this instance, presses, it is far more ex- 
pedient to proceed at once to personal intercourse and verbal conferences, 
than to adopt the oircuilous form of written communications addressed to a 
third party. Austria, therefore, by contending for the latter course, clearly 
evinced her desire to procrastinate ; but it is equally plain, that if France had 
been sincere in tlie desire of an accommodation, slie would have preferred 
the commencement of negotiations in any conceivable method, to the pro- 
longation of unmeaning discussions about its form. In this dispute about the 
mode of conducting the conferences, the whole short remainder of the period 
assigned for the prolongation of the armistice was consumed; and the lOth 
August, the fatal period fixed for its termination, passed without cither any 
commencement having been elTected of a negotiation, or any proposal made 
for its longer continuance (1). 

oni'c d,'” incorrect, however, to say that neither party in this armistice 
ferentpow- wished for a termination of hostilities. Both parlies, in reality, de- 
poiiod. Sired it : but both were alike aAvare, that the terms on which they 
were willing to come to an accommodation, where such as there was no pros- 
pect of attaining. Austria Avas not only willing, but anxious to mediate with 
efficacy, and bring about a general accommodation ; but then ilAvas on condi- 
tion that she obtained the Illyrian proAunces, and a share of Italy for herself, 
and the renunciation by France of the confederation of the Rhine and the 
hingdora ofitaly, for the cause of European independence. Russia and Prussia 
were ready to terminate hostilities ; but it Avas on condition that Prussia AA'as 
restored and augmented, Poland dissolved, and the Hanse towns restored to 
freedom. France Avas prepared to renounce some of her acquisitions, and 
sheathe for a time at least the SAVord of conquest ; but she could contemplate 
no greater abasement than the restitution of the Illyrian provinces to .\ustria, 
of her lost provinces to Prussia, and the dfissolution of the grand duchy of 
"Warsaw, to soothe Russia; and still clung to the Rhenish confederacy, the 
SAviss supremacy, the kingdom of Italy, the Peninsular and the Westphalian 
thrones, aud the extension of the French frontier over Holland and the Ilanse 
toAvns. Thus, though all parties AA^ere AA’illing to negotiate, none Avere suffi- 
ciently loAvered in their pretensions to render an understanding practicable ; 
the victories of tAventy years could not be obliterated by a single disaster, 
how great soever; and, as in the conferences between the Gauls and Ro- 
mans of old, the sword required to be IhroAvn in to restore the balance (2). 
p.Xi?y"o ^^^poleon himself gave the clearest sense of the hopelessness of 
attempts at a pacification, by a step Avhicli at once dissoh’^ed all 
Lorn"’ hopes which had been entertained at Dresden of a speedy ter- 

omsc. uiination of hostilities. On the 26th July, three days before the 
French plenipotentiaries, Gaulaincourt and Narbonne, had come to Prague, 
hough a fortnight after those of the Allies had been in that city, and seven 
AAceks after the commencement of the armistice, Napoleon set out from Dres- 
den for Mayence, to inspect the fonificalioiis in progress at that place, and 
to meet the Empress Marie-Louise, aa-Iio, by his directions, had come to meet 
im in that frontier city. He remained AA'ilh her for six days, dui'ing which 
the most active military preparations were going forward, and every thing 
announced the speedy resumption of hostilities. What the communications 
were which passed between him aud the Empress Regent during this mo- 
mentous period is uoav knoAvn by the best possible evidence, that of the 


(O Sec Official Corresp. in Fain, ii. ‘200; and 
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Empress herself. “Associated,’* ‘taW ‘»hc to the senate, “ in that short inter- 
view, ^^llh tiie most §ecrctUioijghlsof the Emperor,! then perceived with what 
sentiments he w ould be inspired if seated on a dishonoured throne, and un- 
der a crotvn without glory.” In these words were truly repealed the most 
secret feelings of Napoldon. Seated on a revolutionary throne, and the head 
of a military republic, he was compelled to adtance without intermission: 
unbroken success was to him not merely essential to popularity, hut the 
price of existence, lie was much pressed at Majcnce by the Empress and se- 
nate to make peace on any terms; but Ins answer, in three words, conveicd 
thcwliolc secret of his policy during the remainder of his reign, “ Toi\i ou 
Tien." The Emperor spent six dajsat that place, inspecting thcforlirications 
and reviewing the troops, which were incessantly urged on to swell the roll 
of Augercau's corps, and on the M August returned to Dresden, where 
the increased vigour of his military preparations at all points, and the 
prodigious concourse of troops who incessantly poured into that capital, 
soon dispelled the hopes which had till then been entertained of a general 
pcacc(l). 

or'imt'ru The day after XapoKonretorned from Majcnce he wrolea conR- ^ 

ioir«w* dcniial letter to the Emperor of Austria, a copy of whicli was com- 
municated to Mcttcrnich, desiring to know, in a categorical manner, how the 
cabinet of Vienna proposed that peace should be arranged, and whctlicr, In 
the event of hostihUcs, she would make common cause wiili Franco. This 
led to more substantial overtures; and on the 7th August Mctlornicli trans- 
mitted the ultimatum of his cabinet, wliich was os follows:— “T lie dissolu- 
tion of the grand duchy of Warsaw, which s%as to be divided between Diissla, 
Austria, and l‘ru«sia, resers ing Danlzic for the latter power ; the rc-cstablish- 
ment of Hamburg and tire llansc.Towns ia their Independence; the recon- 
struction of Prussia in Us ancient |>ossc$siou$, w ith a frontier on the Elbe ; 
llie cession to Austria of all the lUj'rian provinces, including TrStMe.” These 
were the cardinal points : hut the Atistrlvn diplomatist slated as minor ques- 
tions, whicli would require to he adjusted in a general pacirieallon, the In- 
dependence of Holland, of Spain, and of the Pontifical Slates (2). 



to cede tlie llljrisn provinces to Austria, with Flume, hut refused to give vij> 
Trieste; the confederation of the Hhinc was to be extended to the Oder, and 
the integritv of the Pani'U dominions guarantectl. These terms were dis- 
patched in ilujdlcatc to Prague, ^^hcrc they arrived early on ilie morning of 
^h^ llth; but after twelve o'clock untho preceding night, vshich was the 
lefinin.vtion of the armistice. They vs ere not such, liowcvcr, at Austria could 
agree to; and llie arinistire liaving now expired without any aiTommodalinn 
having been come to, the l\iis«iaii and Prussian plcnii'nienlbrios, at nud- 
*•» iii?ht on ilic 1 0lh, addressed ofHeial inlhnaUons to Sletleriiic!i. that 

tlicir powers were at an end, and the congress dissolvetl; on the lltli tlie 
*•{ n Austrian minister announced these cnmmiinlcatlnus to Canlvin- 
*• CDurl and A’arlwnne, a:id on the day folIowUig .\usirli dcclired 
war against rrance, 
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Afstihn The gi'Oiinds staled in this oOicinl instrument, on the pari of the 
iTimiffsio cahincl of Vienna, for joining the Allies, and coming to a rupture 
Aviih France, were as follow: — “ The progress of events at the congress, left 
110 room for donht that the French government was insincere in its profes- 
sions of a desire for peace. The delay in the arrival of the French plenipoten- 
liaries, under pretexts which the great objects to he discussed at the congress 
might well have reduced to silence; the insufficiency of their instructions on 
pointsof form, which occasioned (he loss of much jirccious lime, when afew 
days only remained for the most imporlani of all negotiations : all these cir- 
cumstances combined, demonstrated too clearly that peace, such as Austria 
and the allied sovereigns desired, was foreign to the views of France; that 
.she accepted the form of a congress, in order to avoid the reproach of being 
the cause of tbc prolongation of war, Init with a secret desire to elude its ef- 
fects, or in the wish to separate Austria from the other powers already united 
with licr in principles, before treaties bad consecrated their union for the 
cause of peace and the happiness of the world. Austria comes out of this 
negotiation’, the result of which has deceived her most cherished hopes, with 
the consciousness of the good faith which has animated her throughout. More 
zealous than ever for the noble end wbicb she has proposed, she does not 
lake up arms but to attain it, in concert with the jiowers which arc animated 
by (he same sentiments. Fver disposed to aid in the establishment of on 
order of things, which, by a wise division of power, may place the preserva- 
tion of peace under the shield of an association of independent states, she 
will neglect no occasion for arriving at such a result ( 1 ) ; and the knowledge 
she has acquired of the courts now become her allies, gives her a certain as- 
surance that they will sincerely co-operate in so salutary a purpose.” 

To this it was replied on the part of the French cmj)eror : — “ Eyor 
Aug ifi. since (he month of February, the hostile dispositions of (he cabinet 
of Vienna have been known to all Europe. Denmark, .Saxony, navaria,'\Vir- 
temberg, have documents in ilieir archives which prove that Austria, under 
pretence of (he interest wiiich she look in her ally, and of the love of peace, 
nourished a secret jealousy of France. The undersigned Avill not go over (he 
system of protestations, so prodigally made on the one band, and of insinua- 
tions, covertly spread on the other, which the cabinet of Vienna has adopted, 
and Avbich, Avhen fully developed, has prostituted Avbal has hitherto been 
reckoned most sacred among men— a mediation, a congress, and (he AA'ords 
of peace. If Austria desire hostility, Avbal need had she of a false language, or 
of enveloping France with a tissue of deceitful snares which met her on every 
side? If the mediator really Avished for peace, Avould he have pretended that 
transactions so complicated could be adjusted in (he space of fifteen or lAvcnly 
days? Is it an indication of a pacific disposition to propose to dictate peace to 
France in less time than it AA’ould require to conclude (he capitulation of a 
besieged tOAA'n? The peace of Tcschen AAas only concluded after four months 
of negotiation. Six AA'ceks Avcrc consumed at Sistow before the conferences 
on the forms AA'ere concluded ; the negotiation for the peace of Vienna lasted 
tAA’o months, though the greater part of the Austrian slates Averein Iheliands 
of France. Can it be seriously proposed to reconcile (be dilTerences, and ad- 
just the interests, of France, Austria, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, .Saxony, and 
so many other states, Avatch in hand, in fifteen days? But for the fatal intcr- 
A^enlion of Austria, peaceatthis moment would havebeen concluded belAA'een 
Russia, France, and Prussia. Austria, the enemy of France, and covering her 
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ambUion untlcr the matil. of a mediator, complicated OAcrj thins, ’‘’cn* 
dcredreconcihalion impossible But Austria, man open and a\o\\od stale of 
hostihlj, IS m a position at once more sincere and more simple, Turopcis 
nearer peace, tbere is a complication the less If Austria is reallj desirous of 
an accommodation, let her name a place aaIucIi may be neutralized, and set 
apart for a congress, '\iliere plenipotentiaries of all the poners, great and 
small, may assemble, and the negotiations ma) proceed aMih the graa it) and 
deliberation suited to the magnitude of the interests at issue, iMtbout the 
A s »r continuance of hostiblics To tins last proposal Mcltermcb re- 
plied, that the proposaHora congrcssshouldfortbnilb be communicated by 
the three allied poners to their other allies, but before their answers could be 
receiN cd the struggle recommenced, and all thoughts of peace w ere dromicil 
in the roar and whirl of war (I) 

co'iwl atlirmcd that France had the better in this de- 

ut» •Mon bate, and that, tliough both parties were insincere in their propo- 
Qommini saU for peace at that time, the reasons whicli bapoli!on% diploma- 
urtncfAiu jists ajduccd for questioning the pacific intentions of the cabinet 
of ^lcnna,^Ycre more weighty than ihoso which Mellermch advanced to sub- 
stantiate a similar charge against them But, as usual w itli stale papers ot Ihl'' 
description, they were scry far from rexeahng the real molncs which ac- 
tuated either parly, and were put forward with hardly any other siew, on 
either side, than to effect that g* ' ’ . r 

tlie real thoughts of ilic parties • i • ' 

this momentous crisis, arc mucl ,, • i ' • 

put forth lu the Austrian manifesto, on ihc ground of war against I ranee, 
drawn by Gentz, winch was shortly afterwards published by the cahmit of 
'\iciina bapolOon garc the most dccisi>c proof that he fell he had been 
struck between wind and water by this manifesto, by omitting in hli publi- 
cation of It in the Monitcur the most material passages which it contained fS) 
And so reasonable were tlic terms of Austria’s ultimatum, alrcad) gircn, that 
we base Lord I/mdondcrr^’s authority for ihefaci, that in a private eoiivcr- 
lationlielwcen Laulamcourl and Mctternich, the former admitted, that if he 
werebapokon he would at once accept them, but that he had no power to 
do so, and that they must be referred to llic Finperor (3) 
r. 1, u. Pn«>cr JIettlrmch, who bore so disliugiiidicd a part in tins mc- 
i-" LV morablc negotiation, and in whose hands the quesifon of peace or 
ii II ,,cK. >^ai- ill a manner dclinilivtly placed, was a slalesman, who for 
above aquartcrof a cenlur) cxermcil so great an iufiiicnce on liic history 
of Furopc, that any history might justly be regarded as defcctiic that did not 
delineate the leading features of his character and biography He was the 
son of a piiblicfunciionar), wlio,aianrarl) period oflhcrcvolutionar) war, 
Inirc a disthigiusiicd part in Ihc administration of the 1 iiiuMi pro\ incc<, and 
was l*om III 1T73, a| his fallur’s hereditary scat hear Johannidicrg, on iho 
hanks of the lUimc 1 ducated at Slrasburp, ho early Improvcil his informa- 
tion regarding public affairs, by trasels in Germany, Holland, and Great lUi- 
tun , and voon after cntcrcil tlic diplomatic line, and scnnl at the congress 
of Ilaskdt, In I7J0 Ihs great al tliiies, bowcv cr, soon attracted notice at a 
court, which, justly impressed with the vast hnporianceof diplomatic talent, 
he\cr fails, despite its aristocratic prepossessions, to seek for it wficrever it 
is to in; found, esen in llm Immbfeti ranks of the state , an 1 lie w as empfoj' d 
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on missions of importance to St.-Petersburg in 1804, and Berlin in 180o. 
At both these capitals be sedulously studied, not only the national resources, 
but the temperament and habits of the people ; and as his elegant and polished 
manners gave him an easy access to the highest circles, he soon became per- 
sonally acquainted Anth the most influential persons at the northern cabi- 
nets. After the peace of Presburg, in i80a, he was appointed ambassador at 
Paris; and in that delicate situation, though representing a vanquished mon- 
arch, he succeeded, at the early age of thirty-three, in conciliating all who 
came in contact with him, by the urbanity of his manners, and the admir- 
able shill AvitliAvhich he maintained a difficult and yet important position. 
In 1809, be was appointed chancellor of state upon the resignation of Count 
Stadion, under whose auspices he had risen to eminence, and Avhose knoAvn 
hostility to France rendered it necessary for him to retire upon the peace 
of Schoenbrunn; and for more than thirty years from that period he exer- 
cised, almost without control, the highest authority in the Austrian domi- 
nions (1). 

terasa”'' diplomatist, cvon in that age of intellectual giants, excelled, 
slatcstnan. perhaps hardly any equalled Metlernich, in the calm and sagacious 
survey which he took of existing events, in the prophetic skill with which he 
divined their probable tendency, and the admirable tact with Avhich, Avithout 
exciting unnecessary jealousy, he contrh'ed to render them conducive to the 
interests of.the country with aaIiosc direction be AA’as entrusted. An easy and 
graceful address, a coolness Avhich nothing could disturb, an inexhaustible 
flow of brilliant conversation, a fascinating poAver of delicate flattery, while 
they rendered him the charm of the highest society Avherever he Avent, 
concealed poAvers of the first order, and a sagacity in discerning the probable 
tendency of CA'^ents which never Avas surpassed. lie had not the moral cou- 
rage Avhich rendered Lord Castlereagh superior to the storms of fortune, nor 
the heroic sense of duty Avhicli made \Yellington indilTerent to them, nor the 
ardent genius Avhich enabled Napoleon to direct their fury; his talent, and 
there it Avas unrivalled,' consisted in gaining possession of the current, and 
directing it to his purposes. Laisse:: venir Avas his ruling principle at all periods 
of his life; but this seeming insouciance was not the result of listlessness or 
indifference, but of a close observation of the course of events, a strong sense 
of the danger of directly opposing it, and a conscious power of ultimately 
obtaining its direction, lie Avas well aAvare of the tide in the affairs of men 
AAdiich every age has so clearly CAunced, and trusted, in combating the revo- 
lutionary torrent, chiefly (o its speedy tendency,' like all violent passions, to 
Avea'r itself out. No man AA'as more fixed in his opinions, or more convinced 
of the necessity of upholding those consei'A’ative principles, both in internal 
government and external jclations, Avhich the French Revolution had avcII- 
nigh subverted; but none, at the same lime, saAV more clearly the necessity 
of aAA’ailing the proper time for action, or disguising formed determinations 
till the proper season for executing llicm had arriA'ed. A perfect master of 
dissimulation, he AA'as able to act for years in opposition to his real tenets, 
AA'ilhout letting his secret designs be perceived, or even suspected; and such 
Avas thepoAver Avhich he possessed of disguising his intentions, that doAvn to 
the very last mombnt, in the congress of Prague, he succeeded in concealing 
them even from the penetrating eye of Napoleon. 

Talents of this description might haA'e been in the last degree dangerous in 
the hands of an ambitious and unprincipled man ; but in Metlernich’s case 
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nit r^irtto they x\ ere restrained by lodaenccs of a higher description, which m 
rSldour'* a great measure secured ihcirnght direction. Thougliabundamly 
•rirt unscrupulous in diplomaticcrasion m state affairs, and generally 
acting on the principle, that in public negotiations, as mIoie,oatlis and pro- 
testations are the weapons which both parlies may roahe use of at pleasure, 
he was 5 el of un-ulhed honour in pmate life, and whaleier he said on tlie 
honour of a gentleman, might with confidence he relied on. Though long 
seated with almost unlimited power, and often placed in hostility with the as- 
piring spirit cspccialij of Italian liberalism, he had nothing cruel or Mndictn c 
in ins disposition : iilood was hardly ciershed under Ins administration, and 
secondary punishment, though sometimes «ci ere, indicted only so far as was 
deemed necessary to prcscri c the consistency of a despotic frame of govern- 
ment Aboic all, Ins spirit was essentially patriotic Ins ruses and subterfu- 
ges, and they were many, were all directed to the extrication of his country 


he ascribed to the reaction in Europe against rrencli oppression, which was 
commencing when he was called to the helm of affairs, and soon produced a 
^general cffencsccnce which was irresistible, still much also roust be con- 
fessed to be owing to the skilfulncss of the pilot who weathered the storm— 
who yielded to it when its force was irrc«istib]e, and gained the mastery of 
Its direction when the gales were setting in his own faiour 
Ana^iB- “C> cry thing for the people, nothing by them,” which h’apoUon 
described as llic true secret of goicrnmcnt (1), was the means by 
which Ins conduct was uniformly regulated in domestic adnimis- 
tration lie had the sirougcit aversion to tho-c changc-» which ore forced on 
government hy the people, but dearly saw the propriety of disarming their 
leaders of the most dangerous weapons which they wielded, hy a paternal 
system of domestic administration, and a sedulous attention to their inaternl 
interests Uc rigorously proliibiicd lIieimpori.Hion oflilerary works haiing 
a democratic or infidel tendency, and exercised in this respect a vexatious 
and perinps unncccasiry strictness over traveller?, the press at \icnna was 
subjected to tliciisuilccnsorslMpof absolute govcniiiicnls, and public thoucht 
conlmcd within those rhannel? which the ItoniiDli Uiiirch and Aulic ('onncil 
dccmcil advi>alilc Itut wilUiii these limits no nnuMcr ever attended with 
more anxiety and success to the inicrcsls of the people ; public instruction 
has been rendered umversvlj the hereditary stvics exhibit m their uniform 
VNcIlbemg the I Icsscd effects of a pvlcrinl aduiim»tralion; the provinces of 
lAiinlnrdy have almost fwgol, in the suhslanlial b!«>irgs off.crmango- 
Ternmcni, the siiionary dreams of Ilahau liidepei dt nee; and the Austruu 
monvrehy ns a sshole, exhibits, with a few rxc* jitions, an example of general 
fchcilj, winch may well pul more popular gov irnrreiits to the Mnvhfor Ibe 
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Marie Louise, iu order to raise his country one step from llie abyss into ^Yhich 
it had hillcu : never intending, however, when the national existence and 
power were again secured, toiuahe any permanent cliange on the j)olicy of 
the stale. This policy, for the three years which followed the peace of Schnen- 
brunn, was allondcd with the happiest efiecis; insomuch that, when Austria 
wasagain called to appear on the theatre of Europe, she found herself speedily 
at the head of a force which recalled the most prosperous days of the monar- 
chy. Ilis object throughout was to re-establish the inlluonce and power of 
his country, and through it give peace to the world : and on this principle 
he resolutely resisted all the entreaties with which he was beset, to join 
Austria to the alliance after the disasters of the Russian campaign, till the 
period had arrived when bis preparations Averc complete, and matleis had 
arrived at such a crisis, that she could interpose with decisive cn'cct. Rut that 
bis policy Avas essentially pacific, and that he had no desire to augment 
Austria Avheu restored to her suitable place in Europe at the expense of less 
pOAverful stales, is decisively proved by the fact, that CA'cr since the peace of 
Vienna in 1814, and fall of Napoleon, she has remained at rest, and no pro- 
jects of ambition have either agitated her councils, or disturbed the peace of 
Europe (1). 

UnUcrsTl Unbounded Avas the joy ditlused through the Russian and Prussian 
iK.’.riny troops by the accession of Austria to the alliance. To outstrip the 
t“onoV."ur.' sloAV arriA’al l)y couriers of the long Avished-for intelligence, bon- 
nn. fires Avere prepared on the summits of the Rolicmian mountains; 
and at midnight on theJOfb, their resplendent light told the breathless host 
in Silesia that two hundred thousand gallant allies Avere about to join their 
standard. The Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia, Avilh their respective 
troops, Avcrc assembled iu anxious expectation at Trachenberg, in a largo 
barn, aAvailing the agreed on signal, Avhen, a little after midnight on the night 
of the lOlh, loud shouts on the outside announced that the flames Averc seen ; 
and soon the sovereigns themselves, hastening to the door, beheld the blaz- 
ing lights, prophetic of ihcfall of Napoleon, on the summits of the mountains, 
SucliAA'as the joy AA'hich pciwaded the deeply agitated assembly, that they all 
embraced, many with tears of rapture. Spontaneous salvos of artillery, and 
fenx-de-joic of musketry, resounded through the Avholc Russian and Prus- 
sian lines. .foy beamed in every countenance: confidence had possessed itself 
of every heart. With lightsome steps the great body of the forces in Silesia 
obeyed next morning the order to march into Bohemia. Innumerable co- 
lumns of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, soon thronged the passes in the 
mountains; and before the six days’ delay alloAA'cd for the commencement of 
hostilities, after the termination of the armistice, had expired, eighty thou- 
sand Russian and Prussian A'elerans aa'ci'c grouped round the walls 
of Prague. The EnAperov of Russia and King of Prussia arrived soon after in 
that city, where they Avere receiA'cd Avilh the utmost cordiality and magnifi- 
cence by the Emperor of Austria; and a review of the principal forces of the 
A''s >0 latter on the 19th August, Avhen ninety-one battalions of infantry, 
and fifty squadrons of cavalry, in all nearly ninety thousand men, defiled be- 
fore their majesties, conveyed a A'iA'id image of the vast accession of strength 
which their cause had received by this fortunate alliance. It Avas a gratifying 
spectacle to the English diplomatists— Lord Aberdeen, Lord Catlicart, and 
Sir Charles Stewart, Avbo had so poAvcrfulIy contributed to bringing about 
Ibis felicitous union— to behold the persevering cflbrls of their country, after 
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twenty years of constancy and warfare, allenj’lh crowned by Ujc formauon 
of aleaguc winch promised speedily to effect the deliverance of Europe, and 
their patriotic pride was not a little increased by the accounts which armed 
next day of the defeat of Soullwiih immense loss, after a scries of desperate 
battles m the Pj rcnecs, and the expulsion of hi» army , after a second irrup- 
tion, from the whole Spanish territory (1). 
ix» rrrtf^w It had loog bccD fondly hoped at Dresden, that the -f5th August, 
“torVwr^ the day of the fete ofNapol«5on,on which, according to the custom 
Aoswittf of Catholic countries,, his birthday was held, would he the day on 
which the signature of the preliminaries of peace would be celebrated. As the 
armistice drew near to its termination, however, these hopes were gradually 
dispelled; and at length an imperial order, that the fete should take place on 
thelOlh, clearly revealed the presentiment, that on thelbih the approaching 
resumption of hostilities would render such a display as was desired for the 
occasion impossible A grand review, hovveicr, took place on the former 
day, with all the circumstance of military pomp, at which the King of 
Saxony, his brothers and nephews, and all the principal marshals and digni- 
taries of tlic empire, assisted. NapoU'on, followed by this splendid corlige, 
passed the line, which was drawn up mthe great plain ofOstra-Cclicge, near 
Dresden, at the gallop; and afterwards the wholctroops,wfiowerc collected 
at Dresden and its env irons, defiled before him The multitude of uniforms, 
costumes, and nations, which were then assembled, strongly bespoke the 
licart-stirnng nature of tlic eoutcsi which had thus rouscd^tlic world against 

8 ■ • *, V • . . • : : 
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for a moment the triumphant days of the empire. Hut though the splendour 
of these rejoicings for a whilcdivcrtcd the attention and distracted the cares 
of the soldiers and citizens, they afforded no respite to the cares and anxiety 
of their chicf;$crious and thoughtful, he beheld the vast array defile before 
lilm, and itnincdialcly after the review icnninalid, shut himself up in his 
cabinet to resume the labours of diplomacy, which then wore so threatening 
an aspect Melancholy forebodings Idled every breast: it was universally l>c- 
heved that Austria had joined the alliance; no glowing order of the day, no 
heart-stirring proclamation, dispelled these fears, or called the troojvs to 
frcdi viclorics; and next morning the rolling of the drums, which in every 
direction called the troops to Ihetr rallying points, thcaldcs-de-camp hurry- 
ing to and fro, the clatter of artillery and waggons throtigli the streets, and 
the long columns of bayonets and lances which defiled liirough the gates, told 
hilt too plainly that war was again about to rekindle Us Panics Tins review 
deserves to he noticed; it was the i sst that Napoli on trer held of the Grand 
Arinv ; disaster afterwards succeeded disaster too ropidlj for tlic animating 
pageantry of military magnifircnccfS). 

Shortly before the reeomnicncement of bosiiliiies, Napoh'-on »nni- 
an old veteran of the revolution and Ihcrnudrc lo Dresden, 
i.'Xi m vihoscsclfiiti ambition and capacity fur intrigue were loo dangrroos 
to he allow etl to remain in his rear In Ibedisgrare into which lie had fallen. 
louclK^farthwilh ol>eyed the summons, and on hU way from I’arii had ait 
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inlcrviewwitli Augcreaii nl Mnyencc, who strongly expressed, witli inilitary 
energy, his conviction, that the obstinacy of Ts'apoleon would speedily prove 
his ruin (1}. The Emperor received him with cold civility ; after the /irst 
compliments were over, they entered on the state of atTairs; and Fouchc had 
the boldness to tell him that he was fearful that five hundred thousand 
soldiers, supported by an insurgent population in rear, would compel him to 
abandon Germany, Napoleon immediately resumed his warlike air. “It is 
distressing,” said'hc, “that a general discouragement has seized even upon 
the bravest minds. The question is no longer the abandonment of this or that 
province; our political supremacy, and with it our very existence, is at stake. 
If my physical power is great, my moral power is still greater : let us beware 
how we break the charm., ^Yhcrcforc all these alarms? Let events take their 
course. Austria wishes to take advantage of my embarrassments to recover 
great advantages; but she will never consent to my total destruction, in order 
to surrender berself without a shield to the jaws of Russia. This is my policy; 
I expect that you arc to serve me with all yotir power. I have named you 
Governor-general of Illyria; and it is you, in all probability, who will have 
to put the finishing hand with Austria. Set ofi’; go by Prague; set on your 
well-known threads of secret negotiation, and thence travel l)y Gratz to 
Laybach. Lose no time, for poor Junot, whom you arc to succeed, is decidedly 
mad. In my bands, Illyria is an advanced guard in the heart of Austria, a 
sentinel to keep the cabinet of Vienna right.” Eouebe made a profound 
obeisance, and straightway set out. lie was well aware that he was 
sent into honourable banishment; but he was loo prudent to remonstrate 
against bis destination. Before he arrived in bis province, .Tunot, had dis- 
played evident marks of insanity; the vexations consequent on the public 
reproaches addressed to him by the Emperor in Russia, joined to the rigours 
of its climate, and domestic embarrassments, had combined to destroy bis 
understanding; and after Fouche’s arrival he was sent back to France, where, 
in a fortnight after, he died in the house in which he had been born, having, 
in a paroxysm of madness, thrown himself from a window. Napoleon’s early 
companions- in arms were fast falling around him. Bessiercs, Duroc, and 
Junot, perished within a few months of each other; the stars which shone 
forth in the firmament eighteen years before on the Italian plains, in the first 
years of the Revolution, were rapidly sinking into the shades night (2). 

The astute chief of the police, in passing through Prague, how- 

waiTjie^ immediately commcnced his usual system of underhand in- 

tcrnicii. trigue and selfish foresight. lie saw clearly that it was alFover with 

(1) “J received,” said Augercau ;io Fouche, Junot; ,\licn lie received the iiilclligencc lie cx- 

"lellers from licqdquarlcrs iminediateiy after tlie cininied, “Voil.a enenre uii de mes liraves dc innitis ! 
Faille ofBautzen, and it appears tliat tliatfiorrildc Junot I O inoii Uieu I ” Sliorlly iieforc Iiis dcalli Ju. 
Fulchery led to no result : no prisoners, no cannon, not wrote a letter to llie Emperor, wFicIi, amidst 
.n a country extremely intersected , villi inclosurcs, mucli excitement arising from commencing insanity, 
we Favc found the enemy prepared or intrenched contained expressions strongly descriptive of the 
at every point ; we Suffered severely at the subse- • feelings entertained by his early companions in 
qnenl combat of Eeichenhach Observe that, in that arms nl that period. “I, who 'love you with the 
shorl campaign, one bullet Fas carried off llessicrcs adoration of the savage for the sun— 1, who live 
on this side of the Elbe, and another, Ouroc at Ilci— only in you^ — even 1 implore J'ou to terminate this 
chenhach What a war! we shall all he destroyed ; eternal war. I.et us have peace. I would svish to 
what would he do at Dresden? He will not make i-epo.se my worn-out head, my pain-racked limbs 
peace; you know him better than 1 do. He will get in my house, in the midst of my family, of my 
himself .surrounded by 500,000 men. No one can children, of my friend.s. I desire to enjo}- that which 
doubt that Austria will follow the eiampld of Frus- I have purchased with svhat is inorc'prccious than 
sia. If he comtinues obstinate, and is not killed, all the treasures of the indies — withniybluod — the 
which he will not be, sve shall all be destroyed.” — blood of an honourable man, of a good French- 
See jWmoirci dc Foociic, ii. 171,172. man. I ask tranquillity— purchased by twenty-two 

(2) Fouchc, ii. 198. 215. t.'opef. X. 18-i, 185. years of active service, and seventeen wounds, by 

D’Ahrantes, xvl. 278, 321. which the blood has flowed, first for my countrj', 

Napoleon was decjily affected by the death of then for 'your glory.” — X)'Aaa;lxTts> xvi. 328. 
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^apol<5<Jn, and deeming the opportunity fai ourablc for sotting on fool the 
threads of a negotiation, Minch might giic him the means of escape m tlie 
general ruin, he opened to MLttcmich in that city his ideas on the important 
part Mhich the senate T-ould come to play m the event of his fall. “ Europe," 
said he, “ rising en masse against Napolilon, cannot fail to occasion his orer- 
throM : TTO must look to the fnlure. A regency, with thcEmpre<sal its head, 
and Austria as its support, seems to afford the fairest chance of success 5 the 
members of the Bonaparte family must be pensioned and scnllotraTcl; a re- 
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the chances of war.” But this project on the part of the veteran regicide and 
reTOlutionist of ^anle3, deserves to be recorded as tho first germ of the vast 
conspiracy Mliich, in the end, precipitated Napoleon from the throne ( 1 ). 
vwMiV 'While Napoleon nas thus providing, in the honourable exile of 
t«rrr» Ills old minister of police, for the sccuntj of his empire during the 
chances of Mar, another illustrious chief of the Ilcvolution was again reap- 
pearing on the theatre, and dcstmcil shortly to close his bnlhanl career In 
the Tanks of his enemies MowsAt, ever since his trnl and condemnation by 
the First Consul (2) in 1801, had h\cd in retirement m America, beholding 
the contest Mhich still raged in Europe, as the shiptsTccked manner docs the 
-naves of the ocean from which he has just escaped. But the Emperor of Hus- 
8 ia, who entertained the highest opinion of the republican general, deeming 
it not unlikely that he might be induced to lend the aiil of bis great military 
talents, to support the cause of Furopcan freedom, had some time pres lously 
opened a corre«pondcnce witii him at Acw korkt the result of which was, 
that it was agreed a< the basis of Ins co-operation, “ that France should bo 
maintained in the limits which it had acquired under the republic; that '»liO 
should be allowed to choose her own government by the intrrvcntion of the 
senile and political bodies, and that as soon ns the imperial tyranny was 
overturned, the intcrc<its of tho country should become paramoiml to iliose 
oftiic impcriil family." In pursuance of these principles, it was agreed that 
Moreau and Bernadotte should appear together on the banks of the Uiiine, 
make an appeal to the exhaustsd artiiy with the tricolor flag, and strire to 
overturn llic ivrannv winch the ittih Hrumaire liad established. No sooner 
Were these preliminaries agreed on, than Moreau embarked at New Aork, on 
Imard the American ship Hannibal, and after a passage of tliirty days.arriveil 
at r.ottcnburg on the 2Ttli July, from whence he ImineJiaicly set out for 
SlraUund to have an inlirvicw with Bernadotte (“) 

Moreau’s arrival on the shorrs of the Baltic was fell, as Marshal 
Issen, the Swcdidi commander, cxprcs>ed It, as a reinforcement 
of a hundrevi ihoinaml men." He was rcceircd at btraUmid with 
Ihclnphesiinihiary honours by l^Tiiadolte, who, ami 1 st tlie llnmden of ar* 
lillcrv and the cheers of an immeosc concourse of s;*cci 4 iors, conducted him 
to his headquarters. But ilioush the meeting between the licro of Hohenhn* 
den and the old repuMicin of lb«* Sambre ami Mctiic was extremely cordiaU 
yet they expencnc^ coiisidfrable emharra«smeni when they came to eonvnlt 
on the ultenor meaiure* lol>e pnnuedin braner, In the creai ol Napo* 

fj » H5. 119. 

Last. 


(iire«<v t* sas 3;9.Cj?(r.s unisi- 
t> ui 
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Icon being dctlironcd. Moreau, ^Yl^ose republican ideas had undergone no 
change by his residence in America, Avas clear for reverting to the constitu- 
tion of 1702; and perhaps indulged the secret hope, that in such an event he 
might be called to an elevated jjlace in its councils; Bcrnadolle, whose de- 
mocratic principles had been singularly modified by the experience he had 
had of the sweets of royally, inclined to a monarchical constitution; and 
nursed the expectation that the choice of the French people, as well as of the 
allied sovereigns, might fall on himself. But though the seeds of future and 
most serious discord might thus be perceived germinating in the very outset 
of their deliberations, yet common hatred of Napoleon kept them united in 
all objects of present policy; and after concerting, for three days, with per- 
fect unanimity the plan of military operations, Moreau set out for the allied 
headquarters in Bohemia (1). 

His journo- -Morcau’s progress from Stralsund to Prague was a continued tri- 
erpaon^' uniph. Such was the greatness of his reputation, and the enthu- 
Prosur. siasm excited in the north of Germany by his joining the allied 
cause, that bis journey resembled rather the progress of a beloved sovereign 
than that of a foreign, and alone period Iiostilc general. The innkeej)ers re- 
fused to accept any thing from him for their entertainment ; the postmasters 
hastened to offer him their best horses, and send on couriers to announce his 
approach; wherever he slopped, a crowd collected, eager to catch a glance 
of so renowned a warrior. At Berlin, not only the street in which the hotel 
was situated where he lodged was thronged with multitudes, but those even 
which opened into it ; and during the few hours that he remained there, lie 
was visited by (he principal persons in that city. Nor was his reception at the 
ic. allied headquarters, where he arrived late at night on the JCth Au- 
gust, less flattering. Early next morning he was visited by the Emperor 
Alexander, who lavished upon him every possible attention; and he was 
immediately admitted into the entire confidence of the allied sovereigns. 
“General Moreau,” said Alexander, “I know your opinions; I will do no- 
thing which can thwart them. France shall be allowed to pronounce itself— -to 
show its power; I leave it perfectly free.” Ilis reception by the Emperor 
Francis was not less flattering, who publicly thanked the conqueror of Ho- 
henlinden for the moderation he had displayed, and the discipline he had 
preserved, when in possession of a considerable part of his dominions, lla- 
reau immediately began to study the maps for the campaign which was about 
to open; and it Avas very much by his advice that the grand attack on Dres- 
den, Avhich so soon ensued, and so nearly proved fatal to Napoleon, Avas 
A.,g.t5. adopted. On the loth August, General Jomini, Avhose military 
Avritings hav'e rendered him so celebrated, and Avho at that period occupied 
the situation of chief of the staff to Marshal Ncy, chagrined at being refused 
the rank of general of divirion in the French army, to which his, services en- 
titled him, passed OA'er to the Allies, and AA'as most cordially rccei\'cd. Le- 
courbe,AA'as hourly expected; so that circumstances seemed to afford no small 
countenance to the fav^ourite idea of Moreau, that it AA’as possible to form a 
legion of thirty thousand men out of the French prisoners in Russia, aa’Iio 
.Avere reported to be ready to combat Napoleon, and that this force Avould 
form the nucleus of a host Avhich Avould divide, under his command, with 
the Emperor the military forces of the French empire (2). 

But hoAV gratifying soever the arrival of such distinguished French officers 


(1) LaU. i. 204, 295. Capef. x. 170, 171. 


(2) Jom. iv. 3G8, 3C9, Cab. i. 29S, 297. Capef. 
X. 172, 173. 
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at tlic allied headquarters might he, they led to a dmsion on a 
•ppointmtnt point of > jtal iHiportancc, which,if not terminated bj the inagnani- 
w,^r"in mons self-denial of the party pnncipaltj concerned, miglit, at 
rtjrfwibe outset, lia\c proved fatal to the n hole alliance. That one 

generalissimo n a' * . . 5 *' > ^ 

dilTcrcnt armies, • . ' ■ ■ • ‘ * ■ ' ' 

ciontl) mident; . ■ ' ■ ; _ * 

equally apparent. This point r\as conva«<icd \mIU the utmost anxu.iy at tne 
allied iieadquariers for somedaNs before hostilities nero resumed, and no 
small heat rvas evinced on both sides m the discus&ion. The Emperor Alex- 
ander openly and eagerly aspired to tlicSuprcme command, in vliich he "as 
supported by the King of Prussia IIis colossal power and great reputation, 
the unexampled sacrifices w Inch he had made m combating the French em- 
peror, as well as the unparalleled successes with which his clTorts had been 
crowned ; his personal courage and tried energy of character — all conspired 
to give weight to Ifis claim, which was strongly recommended by both Mo- 
reau and Jomini. It seemed dilUcult, indeed, to conccncon what grounds it 
could be resisted; the more especially as the Archduke Charles, the only 
general m the allied armies whose experience or exploits could render him a 
fit competitor for the situation, was kept at a distance by the unhappy dis- 
wliirh for some years had prevailed in the Imperial fjimily of Au- 


they had sulTcred <0 much {and It was €. * ' '' * 

account, no cordial co-operation on their part could !»c hoped for, i( the Em- 
peror Alexander were invested with the supreme command. In thONC cir- 
cumstances, that generous and noble prince, though not wiUioiUasetcrc 
pang, relinquished hi« claim co'Chat elevated «Htiition, and, from deference 

. t. I* mnforrrd on PrinccSdiwarircnbcrg, wliorcmaincdpcnc- 


' tiuiu aui II, ^ , '' 

• • towluchthcf werec\iio<eil, 

■ lated, prevcnifd ihealhanre 

from falling topiexes, from the want ol a reai iicsd, In the very outlet of Us 
operations. 

^or was it only by the Emperor Alexander that dislnfere^f^l 
I?i^r»r’ na* i>ti the trying oecJiion of arraw’in^ the 

j 1^ ^ I I , . _ ^ , , f i' . . • *.. « I -<• »i Vh 


(l) l»tr. 1 ^ til. l>j Vjj-f S 190 1)1 ;•« ,« JT1.JT* 
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■with which they laid aside, not only national enmities, hut individual rivalry, 
and bent fill tlieir energies, without a thought of self, on forwarding the 
great objects of the confederacy. Alexander, discarding all thought of the 
supreme command, divided his force in nearly equal proportions between the 
three grand armies, and subjected them to the command of Schwarlzcnbcrg, 
who had invaded his dominions; of lUucher, who had hitherto been unfor- 
tunate in war; and of llernadoltc, ^Yho had taken so active a share in the 
first Polish war. Tauenzein and Bulow obeyed without a murmur the com- 
mands of the Prince-Royal of Sweden, whose sword liad cut so deep into tJic 
vitals of Prussia at Jena and Lubccic; Langcron and Sacken cheei-fully acted 
under the command of the veteran Prussian Blucher, as yet unknown to 
successful fame : Russia, the mainstay and soul of the alliance, Avhose triumph- 
ant arms had clumged the face of Europe, had not the command of one of the 
gi-eat armies ; while Austria, the last to enter into the confederacy, and so 
recently in alliance with Napoleon, was entrusted with the general direction 
of the whole. - On contrasting this remarkable unanimity and disinterest- 
edness, with the woful dissensions which had paralysed the efibrts, and 
marred the fortunes of all former coalitions, or the grasping ambition and 
ceaseless jealousies which at that very time brought disaster upon Napoleon’s 
lieutenants in Spain, we perceive that it is sometimes well for nations, as well 
as for individuals, lobe in affliction; that selfishness and corruption spring 
from the temptations of prosperity, as generosity and patriotism arc nursed 
amidst the storms of adversity; and that the mixed condition of good and 
evil, is part of the system which the mercy of Providence has provided in 
this world, against the consequences of the blended principles of virtue and 
wickedness which have descended to us from our first parents. 

Grral intlii. It is a singular, and to an Englishman highly gratifying circum- 
wcUhiE- stance to observe, in how remarkable and marked a manner the 
c°r?on'tiif achievements of Wellington and his gallant army in Spain, operated 
al'uiL”'”'' critical periods of the struggle, in animating the 

period. exertions, or terminating the irresolution of the other powers 
which co-operated in the contest. When Russia, in silence, Avas taking 
measures to Avilhstand the dreadful irruption Avhich she foresaw awaited her 
from the power of France, and hesitated Avhether even her -resources Avere 
adequate to the encounter, she beheld, in the defence of the lines of Torres 
Vedras, at once an example and a proof of the efficacy of a Avise defensive 
system; when the negotiations bclAvccn her and France Avere approaching a 
crisis, in May 1812, she was encouraged by the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz to pcrscAwre in resistance ; on the eve of the battle of Borodino, she 
made her lines resound with -the thunder of artillery for the joyous intelli- 
gence of the victory of Salamanca; during the circular march to Taroutino, 
she received support amidst the tlames of Moscow from the fall of Madrid. 
Nor did the glorious events of the Peninsula in 1813, occur less opportunely 
to exercise a decisive influence on the fortunes of Europe; the intelligence 
of the overthrow of Vitloria arriA^ed just in time to determine the vacillation, 
and add the strength of Austria to the alliance; that of the defeat of Soult in 
the Pyrenees, to embolden the counsels and invigorate the arm of the allied 
army on the resumption of hostilities, after the armistice of Prague. Whether 
these remarkable.coincidences Avere the result of accidental occurrence, or 
formed part of the fixed design of PrOA’idence for the deliA^erance at the ap- 
pointed season of an oppressed Avorld, it is not given to mortal eye to discoA^cr ; 
but this much mayAvith confidence be asserted, that they afford a memorable 

IX. U 
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csnmplc of llicall important truth, applicable alike to nations and individuals, 
tintlliconi) sure foundation for final success is to be found m the fearless 
discharge of duly that human eye cannot scan, nor human foresight discov cr, 
themjstcnous threads bj nliich an overruling power works out ultimate 
reward for strenuous, or ultimate retribution for ignoble conduct and that, 
whatever may be the horrors of the wilderness through vvlucli the) pa«s, 
ultimate salvation is decreed for that people, who, following the pillar of fire 
by night, and the pillar of cloud by day, resolutely persevere through every 
difficulty m the appointed path of virtue 
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the passions, it invariably neglected the conscience ; often using the language 
of virtue, it as uniformly directed the actions of vice. The incalculable in- 
fluence of generous affection — the elevating influence of noble sentiments, 
was neither overlooked nor underrated by its leaders ; on the contrary, they 
entered largely into their policy for the government of the Avorld. They were 
considered as the appropriate, and often the most efficacious means of rous- 
ing mankind; as instruments never to he despised, but on the contrary 
largely used for effecting the purposes of democratic elevation or selfish am- 
bition. But it never for an instant entered into their contemplation, that 
these sentiments were to occasion any i-estraint upon their conduct; that the 
limitations which they so loudly proclaimed should he imposed on the poAver 
of others, should he affixed to their OAvn; or that they should ever he called 
to forego present objects of ambition or gratification from an abstract sense 
of Avhat is right, or a submissive obedience to the Divine commands. Hence 
its long-continued and astonishing success. While it readily attracted the 
actiA^e and enterprising by the brilliant prizes Avhich it offered and the agree- 
able relaxation from restraint Avhich it held forth, it enlisted at the same 
time the unwary and unforeseeing eA’en in the opposite ranks, by the gener- 
ous sentiments which it breathed, and the perpetual appeals to noble feel- 
ings Avhich it made'; and thus Avith almost superhuman address it combined 
in its ranks the energy of the passions and the sacrifices of the affections, the 
selfishness of matured and far-seeing sin, and the generosity of deluded and 
inexperienced virtue. 

Cause of tiic xiic Vehement passions which the prospect of unrestrained indul- 
of tiic uevo. gonce, wlietner of pleasure^ gam, or power, never fails to excite, 
passions!^' the ardent desires Avhich it aAvakens, the universal energy Avhicli 
it calls forth — are for a time irresistible ; and if experience and suffering 
Avere not at hand to correct these excesses, and restore the moral equilibrium 
of nature, it is hard to say how the career of iniquity could be slopped, 
save by a special interposition of avenging power, or the mutual destruction 
of the wicked by each other. All the passions of the Revolution, in its diffe- 
rent stages, were the passions of sin ; the strength it displayed Avas no other 
than the energy Avhich, anterior CA'en to human creation, aa'Us arrayed against 
the rule of Omnipotence. The insatiable thirst for poAver AA'hich characterized 
its earlier stages; the unbounded desire for sensual gratification Avhich suc- 
ceeded its disappointment ; the lust of rapine Avbich sent its armies forth to 
regenerate by plundering all mankind ; the passion for glory Avhicli sacrificed 
the peace and Mood of nations to the splendour of the poAver of one ruling 
people— -were so many directions Avhich, according to the circumstances of 
difierent periods, the same ruling pifnciple, the thirst for illicit gratification, 
successively took. The sober efforts of industry — the simple path of duty — the 
heroic self-denial of virtue — were insupportable to men thus violently ex- 
cited ; nothing short of the spoils of the world could gratify passions excited 
by the prospect of all its indulgences. When Satan strove to tempt, our Sa- 
viour, and reserved for the trial his strongest allurements, he led him up to 
an exceeding high mountain, and showed him all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and offered to giA'e him them all if he would fall doAvn and AA'orship him. 
Memorable Avords! indicating at once the continued agency of the great ad- 
versary of mankind on individual conduct, and the pre-eminent strength of 
the temptations to' achieve his conquests Avhich Avere to be dratAm from the 
social or national passions. 

“ Experience,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is the great test of truth, and is perpe- 
tually contradicting the theories of men.” It is by tile ultimate conseouences 
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acljons that the cferaal dislincljon helnecn TjrJue anil 
nX’idw IS made apparent^ and Uic rcalitj of Dnine superintendence 
brought home to Ihcuniicrsal iojiMcUon of men. ThcreJsaii- 
mil to human " *’ 

end proi cs me 
In 0 thousand ’ ^ ^ 

citj, “Lo, these arc theungodJj, Hicse prosperm the norJd, and tiresehsie 
riches in possession • and I said, Then Iia\cl cleansed my heart m ram, and 
cashed mine hands m innoccncy. Al ' ’ ’ 

and chastened every morning "^ca, a 
lo, then I should hare condemned ( ^ 

thought I to understand this: but iltias loo hard for me, until Inent into 

I* • . , " _ • _ ’ r * »1 Mf,%rT.nrt. pimr>tv tinV 

I i , ' 

end! ^ca, even like as a dream when oncawakctli: so shall thou make tniir 
image to V anisli out ofthccitj.”Ofwhom were these words spoken? 
*•"'5 Of those in lhcdaj‘sofDa\idorof?sapol^on?T\\cntj yearsof almost 
unbroken prospcnl) had reared up and cousoiidaicd the migfit} ftbric of the 
Trench empire, and no power on earth ‘teemed capabicof overthrowing It Des- 
pite the catastrophe oftfie 3lo«cow campaign, the genius ofthe fmperorhad 
againbrought victory to the trteotorstandanls.Tliciriiimph of Lulrcnand Ha u- 
tzen had steadied (lie wavering ndeht) of htsa!he>,and reanimated (he «]>!■• 
rit of his people; and four hundred thousand brave men were arrajed around 
hiseagicson the Kibe, (o assert and maintain tlio dominion of (he world 
^c>c^, save on the^tcmc^, liad ^apoI<k»n seen himself at tlic head of such a 
force : ^cver had L'uropc lichcid such ahost a>*cmMcd ov critsvv hole hreadth, 
for the siihjttgalion of us independence. Milhin two months from the re- 
sumption of iiostilidcs (he colos«al struefurewos overthrown; (hetrench 

, , . ^ ■ . .. • fi 

ior ilicir ucu>tiaiite;oiia iu«ix I . vi- ’.*■ , ■ " . ' * 

an end ; (he might) conqueror was cast away m minnc sorcrcigntj on a pettj 
island, and (lie glories of (tic TtCvoIulloii were numbered tiniong (he things 
that hare liecn. 

The way in which this cxtraordmiry retribution was brought 
iwiNv j)5)vin.vyA’U«Vi*.w ecvlfuvw Agvtv'. .if wa« 

die snuic false and vinous principle, pushed lo its necessary con- 
seqijcnw, which produced (hcinicriial calamities and ealernal diicjlcrsof 
the Ilcvolulton. by promising and alTording unliQundcd gratilication to the 
pas>ic»sai)d desires, wilhoiit anj ngrrsl loJhc mode in whieh il lo be 
obtained, lliat great com tihton arrajed an aslom'IdngforccofemrgyOid 
latcDi units side; and if ibine indulgences rouhl hare been oldamcd wilhoui 
impUipp the ruin or drstrnchoii ofoihers, it Is hard tosij where tlic career 
of ^ICsh ainbiiion would lia>c5lop| ej. Dut bonol lniJu»Iry,Jjli«ri'>n«cicr- 
(inn, virtuous self-demal alone, ran |iun:!iii‘c Innmuonv rnjojmcnU; ah 
suinniar) ami stiorl-tisnd modo of obtaining them w jibout Jiicli ctTorH, ne- 
ee-sarily mvohc llie Injury of oihm Hobbcry and plumlrr, arcordingty. 
veiled under the fUcrc"lTcandsjK.ciou* uaniwof Ijl>crty, patrl'duin, »nd 
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exhausted, an,d the armies raised hy these infernal methods, let loose to pil- 
lage and oppress all the adjoining stales, had failed in extorting the requisite 
supplies, even the commons of the poor and the hospitals of the sick ^Ycrc at 
last confiscated under the imperial government. With those who were en- 
riched hy these iniquitous methods, indeed, this system was in the highest 
degree popular; hut in all cases of robbery, there are two parties to be consi- 
dered— the robber and the victim of his violence. Tlie long continuance and 
wide extent of this iniquity at length produced an universal spirit of exaspe- 
ration; resistance was commenced almost hy instinct, and persisted in when 
it appeared hopeless. From the ice of Kamschalka to the Pillars of Hercules; 
from the North Capo to the shores of Calabria — all nations were now con- 
vulsed in the cfTort to shake otT the tyranny of France : a crusade greater 
than had been collected cither by the despotism of Asia in ancient, or llie fer- 
vour of Europe in more modern times, was raised for the deliverance of man- 
kind; and sixteen hundred thousand men on the two sides appeared inarms 
in Germany, Spain, and Italy, to decide the desperate conflict between the 
antagonist principles of Vice striving for a liberation from all restraints, hu- 
man and divine, and Religion enjoining the authority of duly and obedience 
to the commands of God. The world had never beheld such a contest : if we 
would seek a parallel to it, we must go back to those awful images of the 
strife of the heavenly powers, darkly shadowed forth in Scripture, to which 
the genius of Milton has given poetic and terrestrial immortality. 
fionscTa™' armistice was denounced on the Mth, hut by its conditions, 
Allies. six days more were to elapse before hostilities could he resumed. 
It was an object, however, for the Allies to have their preparations complete 
for action the moment that the prescribed period arrived; and accordingly, 
on thefSlh, the Russian and Prussian troops, in pursuance of the concerted 
plan of operations, began to defile in great strength by their left into Bohe- 
mia. The junction with the Austrian troops in the plains of Jung-Buntzlau, 
raised the allied force in ilial province to two hundred and twenty thousand 
men; but thougli this host was in the highest degree formidable, both from its 
numbers and the admirable quality of the troops of which the greater part 
of it was composed, yet considerable part of the Austrians were new levies, 
as y(Jt unused to war; and the variety of nations of which it was composed, 
as well as the want of any previous habit of co-operation among each other, 
or uncontrolled direction in its head, rendered the success of any important 
operations undertaken in the outset of the campaign very doubtful. Iloslili- 
ties were commenced by the Allies on the side of Silesia before the six days 
had expired. Taking advantage of some trifling infractions of the armistice by 
Angust 14 . the French troops, the allied generals on the 14th sent a corps to 
take possession of Breslau, which lay in the neutral territory between the two 
armies, and n-as likely immediately to fall into the enemies hands on the rc- 
Augitst 15. sumption of hostilities ; on the day following, Biucher advanced in 
great force across the neutral territory, and every where drove in the French 
videttes; and the French troops, surprised in -their cantonments, hastened to 
fall behind the Bober (1). 

Napoiion No soonci' wos the Emperor informed of the resumption of hostili- 
ties on the Silesian frontier, than he set out from Dresden, and the 

Aug. I,. slept at Gorlitz. As he was stepping into his carriage, 

two persons from diflerent quarters arrived ; Narbonne from Prague, Avilh 
the account of the final rupture of the negotiations, and Murat from Naples, 


( 1 ) Bout. 5 , c. Join. iv. 3G9, 370. Fain, ii. a37j 238, 
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■wilhtlie offer of Ins redoubtable s\iord ^apol^on had a conference of an 
hour m duraljon tmIIj the former, 'whom he despatched with the proposal 
for the continuance of negotiations during hostilities, winch, as alrcadj men- 
tioned, proved melTeclual (1), and then set out, ^Mth the King of haplcs, m 
Ins carnage Though well a\s*are of the Tacillationsshich Murat had crinccd 
m command of the armj in Poland, and of the opening ^^lnch he had made 
to\saTd5 ncgoliaiiomMlh the allied poTvers, the Emperor had the magnv 
nimity to forgive it all, and he was again mtcstedwilhthe command of the 
catalrj, m winch service hewas, »n truth, unntallcd Uncertain on winch 
side the principal attacks of the Athes were likely to be directed, and having 
himself no fived plan of operations, Napoleon established his guard and re- 
serve cavalry at Gorlitz and/iltaa, watching the moaements of Insadtcrsa- 
nes, and prepared to strike whenever they made a false movement, or af- 
forded him an opportunity of falling upon them with adtanlagc lifiy 
thousand men, m three columns, crossed the mounlainfronticr of Dohcmia, 
and established themseltcs in thcAuslnan territories all.abcl,Uombourg, and 
Gciclicmberg, while the feeble Austrian dctaclinicnls, winch were stationed 
at that point under Count Keipperg, fell hack, still skilfully screening their 
roar, on the road to Prague (2) 

Kapolton’s movements at this time were based upon tlic idea, to 
vtttf obstinately adhered till it had wellnigh proved Ins riiln, 
rniau*9( that the great effort of the \lhes would he made on the side of 
ri'/*' Silesia, and that it was there that the first decisive strokes of the 
campaign were to he struck lie persevered in tins belief, cien after he had 
become acquainted, by his irruption into Dolicmia, wiili the inarch of (ho 
grand Hussian and Prussian armj into that province, and llicir concentra- 
tion under the immediate eje of the allied sovereigns round the walls of 
Prague All the efforts of Marshal St -Cjr to convince him that tins was llie- 
quarter from winch danger was to he apprchcndcil, that so great on accu- 
mulation of force m Uohcmia would not have been made without somese- 
Tious design, and tliat the Ircnch would soon find their quarters straitened 
in the neighbourhood ofTorgau and Dresden, were in vain (3) Dcif to ihe^e 
arguments, and uninfluenced even hy the obvious confirmation v'Idcli they 
received from tbc march of the llossniis and Prussians In such force into 
nohemia, ^apfll^on pcrslsieil hi believing that it wav on the Ifober nnd the 
Katibach, now comparatively stripped of troopv, that he should comtueno’ 
operations, and assuring St -Cyr, who wislefi at Piniawilhlfurlj lliotisatid 
men, in command of tlic passes leading from Pohemia to Dresden, that ho 
had nothing to fiar, that \mdammc would come to Ids assistance If the 
enemy thrcatcnetl him In cniisidcrable force, and that. If iircessary, he him- 
self would return with Im guard and o»5cmhlc a hundre 1 and sulj lliou- 
sand men round the walls of (fiat city , he orderctl the whole troops under 
his immediate command to wheel to the left, and ilefile towards hilcsla (4) 
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. ItclrMt of Meanwhile Blucher was vigorously pressing on flic French army 
hi‘’si“csi«. in Silesia, Avhich, not being in sufhcienl strength to resist his 
formidable masses, was every where falling hack before him. Lanriston was 
pushed by the Russians under Langeron ; Ney, by the corps of Sacken ; Jlar- 
mont and Macdonald by the Prussians, under Blucher and D’York. Such w'as 
the vigour of the pursuit, that ground was rapidly lost by the French in 
a»5- 17- every direction. Ney fell hack on the night of the -nth from Lcig- 
nitz to Ilanau; next day the Katzhach was passed at all points; on the 
Alls. IS. I8lh, Blucher established his headquarters at Goldberg, while 
Sacken occupied Leignilz. Still the Allies pressed on : Langeron on the left 
passed the Bober atZoblen, after routing a detachment Avhich occupied that 
point; in the centre, Blucher, with his brave Prussians, obliged also Lau- 
Aus. 13. rislon to recross it; while Ney, in like manner, was obliged to 
evacuate Buntzlau, and fall hack across the same stream. Thus, at all points, 
the French force in Silesia was giving way before the enemy; and it was of 
sinister augury that the gallant generals at its head did not feel themselves 
strong enough to withstand his advance (i) : for it was an army which Napo- 
leon estimated at a hundred thousand men, which was thus receding with- 
out striking a blow (2). 

Kapoifon's But the arrival of the heads of the columns of guards and cavalry, 
"painTt' commanded by Napoleon in person, which were directed with all 
IviioMs possible expedition to the left, through the Bohemian mountains 
Lack.“ towards Buntzlau, soon changed the state of affairs in this quarter. 
No sooner did they appear than the retreat of Ney’s army was stopped ; and 
the soldiers, with joy, received orders to wheel about and march against the 
enemy. The indefatigable activity of the Emperor communicated itself to the 
troops ; all vied Avith each other in pressing forward to what it was hoped 
AA’ould prove a decisive victory ; and infantry, cavalry, and artillery, Avith 
the imperial guard at their head, poured iu an impetuous, yet regulated, 
torrent down the A-alleys of the Bohemian mountains, and inundated the 
Aug. sc. Silesian plains. Such Avas Napoleon’s anxiety to press fovAvard, that 
he outstripped even the cavalry of the guard, and arrived at Laubau, in ad- 
vance of Gorlitz, AA’ilh hardly any of his attendants around him. By daybreak 
Aug. ?i. on the folloAving morning he Svas on the banks of the Bober, and 
entered LoAvenbergAAith the adA'anced guards; the bridge Avhich the Prussians 
had broken doAA'n AA^as restored under^thc fire of artillery ; Lauriston, in face 
of the enemy, recrossed the river, and advanced, AAUth a constant running fire 
in front, to the gates of Goldberg. Blucher continuing his retreat on thcfol- 

gencral A^andamme will conic to its relief; you will 
Ihcnliavc under your order 00,000 men in liiocami> 
of Oresdeu^ on llic two banks. Tlie troops in llie 
camp at Ziltan, become disposable in tlial event, 
will also baslcn tbere; tbey will arrive in fourday.s, 
and raise your force to 100,000. 1 will come willi 
my Guard, 50,000 strong ; and in four days we' 
shall bare from 100,000 to 180,000 men round Us 
walls. It is of no consequence tliougli tlicy, cut me 
off from France : the essential point is, lliatl should 
not he cut off from- Dresden and the Elbe. The 
army of Silesia, which is from 130,000 to IdOjOOO 
men, without the Guard, may be reinforced by that 
cor/)S d’elite, and raised In 180,000. They will do- 
bonchc against AA’itIgcnslein, Blucher, and SacKcii, 
who, at this moment, are marching against our 
troops at Buntzlau : as soon as 1 have destroyed or 
disabled them, I will bo in a situation to restore the 
equilibrium by marching upon Berlin, or taking 
the Austrians in rear in Bohc,nia. All that is not as 


yet clear; but one thing is sufficiently clear, that 
you cannot turn dOO.OOO men, posted under cover 
of a chain of fortified places, and who can dcboucho 
at ])lca5urc by Dresden, Tnrgau, AA'iltcmbcrg, or 
Magdeburg, .'til you have to do is, to dispute the 
ground, gain time, and preserve Dresden, and to 
maintain active and constant communications with 
General Vaiidaininc." — Niroi.tos ta St.-Cvb, mh 
■/iugttst 1813 ; Sx.-Cvn, iv. 375 ; Pieces Just, 

■ (1) Bout. viii. 10. Fain, ii. 213, 244. Join, i'"' 
370. 

(2) ** Mr coosiN- — Inform the Duke of Tarcnlnin, 
(Macdonald,) tliat I have put under his orders the 
army' of the Bober, which is composed of 100,000 
men, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers in- 
cluded." — Nzpoliox’s Iiislruclioiis to Bertiiicb for 
SIacdosald, •X'id August 18l3. St.-Cvb, iv. 374; 
Pieces Just, 
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lowing day, tlic KaUbach also was passed, and the whole annj of Silesia 
concentrated around Jauer. But the retreat of the Allies, though decidedly 
pronounced, was far from being a flight : with admirable skill they tookad* 
vantage of every favourable position to cheek the pursuit, and give time to 
Ihccolurnnsmrcar to retire in order; and in several 'o ere actions, especially 
A«r »t one in front of Goldberg, inflicted a very severe lo«5 upon the 
enemy. Such was the magnitude of the forces employed on both sides, and 
the extent of ground over which hostilities were earned on, that although 
they hadonl) lasted five dajs, and no general engagement had taken place, 
each party we/c already weakened by full six thousand men. Aapoleon 
evinced the greatest satisfaction at the result of this day’s operations, and at 
thus semg so great a mass of the enemy’s forces retreating before him in the 
very outset of the campaign; yet cooler observers in tbe Ircncb army re- 
marked, that the plan of the allies was sagaciously designed, and skilfully 
executed, when they had thus early succeeded in attracting ^apoll'on to 
whichever side they chose, and vet avoided the risk of an encounter when 
the chances were no longer in their favour (1^ 

Adtu.^* «( In truth, Uluchcr’s advance and subsequent retreat were part of 
the general policy of the Allies for the conduct of the campaign 
^ laid down at Trachenberg, and developed with remarkable prcti« 
sionin his instructions (3) ; andAapoteon, m consequence of it, and from the 
J ” - ' ■ ■ • ' ' \ t :. •• 1 : .» • j 1 1 • -v • p— iti. 
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descending, with their whole disposable force, from Bohemia upon Saxony 
and Dresden, and thus striking at the enemy ’scommunications, and the 
heart of his power, at (he very time when the Fmperor himself, with the 
flower of his army, was far advanced in Silesia m puniiit of tlie retiring cn« 
*■* *' iumns of Bluchcr. At the time when Napoleon was driving the 
last corps of the army of Silesia across the Bober, liic grand army of the .U* 
lies, two hundred thousand strong, broke up from their cantonments in Do- 
hcrata,and began to cross the Lrzegehirge mountains ; all the passes into 
Saxony being soon crowded with the innumerable host. To oppose this for- 
midable invasion, there was no force immediately available but that of St - 
Cyr,8l.viioncd at which numbered only iwcnlv-lwo thousand men 
jwcseni With the eagles on the frontier, though Its nominal amount wasihlrty 
thousand. \andamme’s corps, wfgrcatcv strength, and 1‘oniatQwsklV Vales, 
were wiihinafcw days’ march, at the entrance of the passes towards /iilau 


(I) 1. 511,5(1 r.M(. 10 II f*-. !• 
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and Gabel, leading inlo’ Silesia; but they could not be relied on to co-opevalc 
in any sudden atlack on the capilal. But, ineamvliile, the danger was instant , 
and pressing on the 21 st. Barclay dc Tolly and Willgenslcin presented 
themselves in great strength before the harriers, on the heights of Pelers- 
Mxg. walde which they speedily forced, and laid open the great road 
from Prague to Dresden. The Prussians, under Kleist, farther to the left, 
descended from the mountains' upon Gotleub and Dolma; while the great 
masses of the Austrians, with the imperial headquarters, moved by the roads 
of Altenberg and Sayda on Dippodiswaldc ; while, on the extreme left, Collo- 
redo, Cliastcllar, Giulay, and Klenau, poured down from the Marienherg 
hills, and, directing their advance upon Frcybcrg, threatened entirely to in- 
tercept the communication between Dresden and the Rhine (I). 

.nw.4'r!r Sl.-Cyr had from the beginning conjectured, from the perfect 
uifj.ini. stillness of the allied army along the whole Bohemian frontier, 
contrasted with the incessant rattle of tirailleurs which Blucher kept up in 
front of his line, that the real attack was intended to be made outside of 
Dresden; but having boon unable to get the Emperor to share his opinion, 
he was left alone to make head against the torrent. ‘Too experienced, how- 
ever, to attempt to withstand so vast a force with the comparatively few 
troops at his disposal, he contented himself with impeding their advance as 
much as possible; and, after some sharp encounters with 'Wittgenstein’s ad- 
vanced guard, withdrew within the redoubts of Dresden, while AYiltgcnstein 
occupied the town of Pirna, and the allied headquarters were advanced to 
23(1 Aug. Dippodiswaldc. Schwartzenberg’s original intention was not to 
have moved on Dresden, but to have directed the main body of his force on 
Freyberg, with a view to a combined operation with Bernadoltc in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lcipsic; and it was only after arriving at Marienherg on the 23d, 
that tliis plan was abandoned. Without doubt, the movement upon Dresden 
promised infinitely greater and more immediate results than an advance into 
the plains of Saxony; but it was owing to the time lost in this march and 
countermarch, that the failure of the operation Avas OAving; for if their aa'IioIc 
force had from the first marched direct upon Dresden, they AA’Ould haA’c ar- 
rWed before its AA^alls on the evening of the 25d,and itAVOuldhaA'ebeen carried 
by assault.on the day following, thirty hours before the nearest of Napoleon’s 
troops could have come up to its relief (2). 
adramng"e the Allies, had noAv accomplished the greatest feat in 

fhis"mo’vL strategy : they had ihroAvn themselves in almost irresistible strength 
nicnt. upon the enemy’s communications, Avithout compromising their 
OAvn. Nothing was Avanting but Augour in folloAving up the measure, adequate 
to the ability Avith which it had been conceived ; and Dresden Avould hgA'c been 
token, a corps of theFrench army destroyed, and the defensive position on the 
Elbe, the base of Napoleon’s Avhole positions in Germany, broken through and 
paralyzed. But to attain these great objects, the utmost Augour and celerity in 
attack Avere indispensable; for Napoleon AA'as at no great distance on the right 
hank of theElbe,anditmightAvith certainty be anticipated, thatas soon as he 
Avas made aware of the danger Avilh Avhich thecentre of his poAver Avas threa- 
tened, he AA'ould make the utmost possible exertions to come up to its relief. 

1 he Allies arrived, hoAvever, in lime to gain their object so far. Notwithstand- 
ing the unnecessary detour towards Freyberg, part of their army arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Dresden on the CA^cning of the 25d (5), and next morn- 


(1) St.-Cyr, iv. 78, 80. Fain,ii, 252, 253. Bout. 
24, 25, i. 307. 


(2) St.-Cyr, Iv. 85, 8C, Bout. 20, 27. Fain, ii. 
252, 253. Join, iv, 380. 

(3) “Dresden, 23(1 Ten at msM.— 
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ing the trcmhlmg mhahitants of that beautiful ell} beheld the smiling lulls 
around their w alls resplendent \\ ith baj oncls, and studded illi a portentous 
arra j of artillery. During the irbo]coftbc 2 fll», ilictroops,«lio^crcCTtrcnie- 
ly fatigued, continued to arrisc; and on the morning of the 2 otli, a hundred 
and twenty thousand men, vith abotc fire hundred pieces of cannon, nerc 


to the close MCinity of the enemy’s posts, reported mat iiiu coast v\us cttui, 
and strongly supported the same adiicc. Alexander nas clear for adopting 
U; but Sclnsartzcnherg and the Austrians, accustomed only to the metho- 
dical hahits of former nars, and insensible to (he inestimable importance of 
time in eomhaiing Aapok'on, insisted upon deferring the attack till KIcnau’s 
corps, ^>hich, being on the extreme left, had not yet arnredfrom Freyberg, 
should he in line This opinion prevailed, as the most lukcnarm and timid 
imanahlv does 111111 all gmall assemblies of men on nhom a serious res- 
ponsibility IS thrown : the attack was deferred till the following afternoon, 
' « — • V- — y ,«i i„5 cuirassiers and guards, bearing 

•' ■ '* ‘ « . •. points ( 2 ). 

•.^i. • j .led intelligcnccof the moicmcnis of 

the Allies across the Itoliemian frontier, had halted at Lowenberg 
on the 23 d}and aflergiiing the command of Ihcnrniy destined to 
combat Blucher to Marslial Macdonald, retraced his steps the same day, ac- 
• » .t tiia rrrnma 


and did not rule hkc Dcrlhicr in an easy carriage, tliougli animated wiui mu 
same spirit, were by no means equally confident • they were ready to sink 
under Ihclrcxcessnc fatigue, liaiing marched since the renewal of hostihlies 
nearly ten leagues a day; and, such was ihcir exhaustion, that the Fmperor 
ordered twenty thousand hotllos of wine to he purchased at CoTlilr,andcll<- 
tfibiiicd among the guards ulonc. So great, howcicr, was (he cxhaiistlonof 
tlie country, from haring so long hern the scat of war, that hardly a tcnlli 
part of that number «juM be procured, and the greater pari of llicwraricti 
men continued their mireh withoutany otl\er than the scanty supplies wliich 
they rouid thcinsclres extract by terror from lliclnlnbilaiils bapobhin con- 
tinued Ins march in the middle of Ids guards all thc 2 ltli,and hilietl at Daut- 
rcii; and there took Ins delcrnimaiioii to eoiiiinuc Ins match direct upon 
Dfcstleii, or more to the left upon I’lrna, and threaten the comnninJeatlons 
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and rear of the Allies, according to- the information he might receive as. to 
whether or nor that capital, unaided, could hold out till the 28th (1). 

Rensons cf Early on the following morning, the Emperor resumed his march, 
rcm?Ifto" still keeping the road which led alike to Dresden and Pirna, with 
- Dresden. , ijjg desigu of tlirowing himself, if possible, on the rear of the Allies. 
Having, however, the day before, dispatched General Gourgaud to Dresden (2) 
to obtain information as to the state of the city, he halted, according to agi'ee- 
ment, at Slolpen, where the road to Dresden branches off from that to Bohe- 
mia, and there received the most alarming intelligence as to the state of affairs 
in the Saxon capital. - The letters both of Murat and St.-Cyr left no room for 
doubt that the city was in the most imminent danger ; that the accidental 
delaiy in the attack had alone hitherto preserved it ; and that its fall might 
hourly be looked for. At eleven at night Gourgaud returned, and confirmed 
the intelligence, adding, that it was surrounded by so vast an army, that not 
a chance remained of holding out another day but in the immediate return 
of the Emperor. Already the lines of investiture extended from Pirna to 
Plauen, and nothing but the arrival of Klenau, the approach of whose co- 
lumns was already announced, was wanting, to enable the enemy to com- 
plete the circle to the Lower Elbe. Preparations were already made for eva- 
cuating the Gross Garten r the glare of a village in flames immediately behind 
it, threw an ominous light on the domes of Dresden ; and when Gourgaud 
left the city shortly after dark, the whole heavens to the south and west were 
resplendent with the fires of the enemy’s bivouacs (5). 

' to Napoleon now saw that affairs were urgent : there was not a m'o- 

dammo. mont to bc lost if Dresden was to be saved, and the communica- 
tions of the army preserved.- He instantly sent for General Haxo, the cele- 
brated engineer, and thus addressed him : — “ Vandamme is beyond the Elbe, 
near Pirna : he will find himself on the rear of the enemy, whose anxiety to 
get possession of Dresden is evidently extreme. My design was to have fol- 
lowed up that movement with my whole army : it would, perhaps, have 
been the most effectual way to have brought matters to an issue with the 
enemy; but the fate of Dresden disquiets me. I cannot bring myself to, sacri- 
fice that town. Some hours must elapse before I can I'each it; but I have de- 
cided, not without regret, to change my plan, and to march to its relief. 
Vandamme is in sufficient strength to play an important part in that general 
movement, and inflict an essential injury on the enemy. Let him advance 
from Pirna to Gieshubel; and gain the heights of Pelerswalde ; let him main- 
tain himself there, occupy all the defiles, and from that impregnable post 
await the issue of events around Dresden. To him is destined the lot of re- 
ceiving the sword of the vanquished; but he Avill require sang-froid : above 
all, do not let him be imposed upon by a rabble of fugitives. Explain fully 
my intentions to Vandamme; tell him what I expect from him. Never will 
he have a finer opportunity of earning his marshal’s baton.” Ilaxo imme- 
diately set out; descended from the heights of Stolpen into the gorges of Li- 
licnstein ; joined Vandamme, and never again quitted his side (4j. 

^ CO U, 2oG, 257. Bout. 30. Odd. 1*218. Ibc duy follou-ing arrive lUcrc rvilli niy ubolc ar* 
— iny. At ilayhrc,ak visit the redouhts and outposts; 

(i) '‘To-morrow,” .said N.apoleoii to General consult the commander of engineers as to ulicihcr 
Vionrp.iud, “ I will bc on the road to ririia, hut 1 they can hold out. Return to me ns quickly as pos- 
avdl stop at Stolpen, Set j on out immediately for silile to-morrow at Stolpen, and report srell the opi- 
llrcsdeii; ridd as hard as YOU can, and he there this nion of Slaret and St.-Cyr, as to the real state of 

cyenin- ; see Sl.-Cyr, the King of N.iplc.s, and the things.” Fair, ii. 25G. ’ 

King of .Sa-suny ; re-assurc every one. Tell them to- (3) Fain, ii. 257, 258. St.-Cyr, iv. 38, 39, 
inunow 1 cau he in Dresden witli 40,000 men, and (4) Faini ii. 25o', 200- 
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EntTWC ef By daybreak on (he following tnoming, (hen hole troops around 
the Emperor’s lieadquariers were in moljon, and defiling on ihc 
road to Dresden. Despite their excessive filiguc, having marched 
forty leagues in four days, they pressed ardently forward ; for now the can- 
non were distinctly heard from the ^ , t 

couricrsnhosuccecUedeachothcr* * ! ' * .1 ‘ ! 

nolspcedily arrive the city was los . 1 : 

ray: next cameLatour llaubour^ji * ■ •* * 

Kcllcrman’s cavalry : while Marmonl’s corps moved m a parallel line on the 
direct road from Bautzen, which they had never left At eight o'clock, the 
advanced guard readied the elevated plateau where the road» of Bautzen, of 
Slolpcn, and of Pdnliz intersect each other, shorll) before the entry of the 
new’ town of Dresden, and from which thccjccan survey tlic whole plain on 
the other side of the Elbe. With what anxiety did they behold it entirely 
filled by an innumerable host of enemies, and the hostile columns so near 
the advanced works, that an assault might C\ cry instant he expected’ Already 
the Prussian uniforms were to be seen infull possession of the Gro«s(iaricn : 
columns of attack svcrc forming within cannon-shot of Ihc suburb of Pirna; 

1 - V ^ _r«i A nK« had constructed batteries to cn- 

piial. Dresden was 

•wasnoicinclopeil. 

undibeworks; but 

their numbers appeared a handful ni (he miu>t ui uiu iiitermmahle lines of 
the beleaguering host; and a silence more terrible than tlic roarofarlincry, 
bespoke the awful moments of suspense wjuch preceded ibe commencement 
ofthcfightfl). 

Arrtni*! So tioicnt wcs tlic fire kept up by WiUgcnslcin's guns on the 
n>ad by wbicb Ihc Emperor was to pass, that be was obliged to 
tc'k'Ji.*' Icatc his carriage, and creep along the ground on his hands and 


suddenly made his appcaramcat ten o slock at iiic 3iaristiiiii pJiJii , . i 

no small astonhhment, of its royal inmates, who were dcldicralirig on the 
necessity of coming to terms w illi tJie enemy. After a sliorl visit to ihc kinsi 
whom he reassured by tlic promise of (he speedy amral of his ginrds, Aapo- 
Ic-on went out to xsil the extenor works from Ihc suburb of Ptrna in that of 
Ireybcrg, accompanied only by a tingle page to avoid attracting attention; 
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and so close Avere the enemy’s posts now in that quarter, that the youth was 
wounded by a spent musket-ball, Avhile standing at the Emperor’s side. 
Having completed this important reconnoissance, on which his operations 
for the day, in a great measure, depended, he returned to the palace, and 
sent out couriers in all directions to convey his orders to the corps which 
successively arrived for the defence of the capital. Meanwhile the guards and 
cuirassiers, in great strength, followed the Emperor like a torrent across the 
bridges into the city ; and it was soon apparent, from their number and gair 
lant bearing, that all immediate danger was at an end. In A'ain the inhabi- 
tants offered them refreshments; these brave men, impressed to the lowest 
drummer AAdth the urgency of the moment, continued to press on, though 
burning Avith thirst, and ready to drop down under the ardent rays of the sun. 
From ten in the morning till late at night, ceaseless columns of infantry, caA^alry, 
and artillery, defded Avilhout a moment’s intermission over both the bridges ; 
and Avhile the enemy’s columns darkened the broAA^s of the heights of Raeck- 
nitz, the gallant cuirassiers, in defiling OA'er the bridges, keeping their eyes 
fixed on the spot, held their heads the higher, and passed on undaunted (i). 
Formidable At length, at fouF o’clock in the afternoon, ScliAA^artzenberg’s 
i)“«don" patience, which had long held out for the arrival of lOenau’s corps, 
Avhich had hot yet come up,' became exhausted, and he gave the signal for 
the attack. Instantly the batteries on all the heights round the city AA^ere 
brought forAvard, and aboA^e a hundred guns in the front line commenced a 
terrible fire on its Avorks and buildings. The bombs and cannon-balls fell on 
all sides, and over its whole extent; several houses speedily took fire; the 
inhabitants, in despair, took refuge in the cellars and vaults, to avoid the 
effects of the bombardment; while the frequent bursting of shells in the 
streets, the loud thunder of the artillery from the ramparts and redoubts, the 
heaA 7 rolling of the guns and ammunition-waggons along the pavement, the 
cries of the drivers, and measured tread of the marching men who forced 
their way through the throng, combined to produce a scene of unexampled 
sublimity and terror (2). Every street and square in Dresden Avas by this 
time crowded Avifh troops; above sixty thousand men had defiled over the 
bridges since ten o’clock, and the balls fell and bombs exploded with dreadful 
effect among their dense masses. 

of attack of the Allies AA^as indeed terrible. At the signal of three 

ioiumnf headquarters on the heights of Raecknitz, six 

's limy columns, deep and massy, descended from the heights, each pre- 
tllfScl ceded by fifty pieces of artillery, and adA^anced, Avith a steady step 
and in the finest order, against the city. It was an aAvful, but yet an animat- 
ing sight, when these immense masses, Avithout firing a shot or breaking the 
regularity of their array, dcscendedjn silent majesty towards the walls. No 
force on earth seemed capable of resisting them; so vast, yet orderly was the 
array, that their tread, when hardly within cannon-shot, could be distinctly 
heard from the ramparts. AVittgenstein commanded the three columns on 
the right, aa-Iio advanced from the Gross Garten; Kleist’s Prussians in the 
centre moved partly through the great garden, partly over the open ground 
to their left, under Prince Augustus of Prussia, and Avith them were com- 
bined three divisions of Austrians under Count Colloredo; the remainder of 
the Austrians on the left, under Prince Maurice of Lichtenstein, formed the 
completion of the A'ast array. Soon the beautiful buildings of Dresden AA'cre, 
cnvclopod in smoke and fiamc; an incessant firO issued from the AA’orks; 

(1) Otic), i. ai‘>, 212, .111(1 ii. IGI. .Faiii, ii. 2Gi, (2) I.ond, 112 . Oilcl, i. 251. Tun. Octvl. ii. ib6. 
2b5. l.M>. ji. 309, JIO. r.lii,, ii. nos. 
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■wlnle ihc allied batteries on the semicircle of heights around, sent a «lorni of 
projectiles through the air, and the mo^ingbattericsinfronl of their columns, 
steadily adranced towards the embrasures of llic redoubts (1). 

At some points ilio attach was irresistible The great redoubt, «i- 
Aui« tuated m front of the MocsinsLy garden, was carried in the most 
gallant St) Ic, after its pali«adcshad been beat down by the Austrians under 
Colloredo Sir Ilobcrl^Vilson, ever foremost where danger was to he encoun- 
tered or glory won, was the first man who entered it. At the same time, bii 
impetuous attack bj thc^^lSSIansundc^^\ItIgcnstcln, carried the redoubts on 
the left, near ibc Ilopfgarlcn; while klctst, with his ardent Tnissians, droic 
lliccncmj entirely out of the Gross Oaricn,and approached on that side close 
to the barriers of the suburb The t rcncli, bj bringing up fresh troojis, re- 
gained the Mocsitisky redoubt; but Ihc fire of the Austrian batteries, which 
now enfiladed it on both sides, was so terrible, iliat the men wbo entered 
were almost all destroyed, and the work again fell into tbc enemy’s bands. 
B) SIX o’clock in tbc evening, llie hstrcscrscs of St -Cyr’s corps had been all 
engaged ; the suburbs w cre furiously attacked, as well on the «idc of I’lrna as 
that of Plaucn ^apol^on, seriously <li«<juictcd, had stationed all the ihspn- 
sahlc ballahons of the Old Guard at the threatened barriers, and was disitalcb- 
ing courier after courier to hasten the march of the ^ oung; the Auslnan guns 
were furiously battering the rampart, at the distance only ofahnntlrcd pare<^ 
a tempest of bombs and cannon-balls was fdling in the streets; tbc ircinblnig 
inliabilanls were wounded as soon as they appeared at ibcir doors; frequent 
explosions of shells and ammuniiion-waggons in the streets, diffused imh er- 
snl consternation • already the hatchets of the pioneers w ere heard at the gate 
of Ploucn and barrier of Uippodiswaldc, and the triumphant cry was heard 

tretnendous 

• -past SIX by 

. • sclflnsuni- 

ciciii strength to hazard a viUy at each cxtrcmilj of liis po-siiioii. The gate of 
Plauen was thrown open, ami the dcri'^c mi«cs of the Guard under Acy 
Tiisheil furiously out ; wldlca quick discharge of musketry from the Inopbolcd 
w alU and s^ indows of the adjacent lioti»es,fa%nured their sortie. The Austrian 
colutnits, httic anticipating so formidable an onset, fill l^ark in disorder; ai<d 


■ ■ : ■ I ■ V I ; ■ I I ■ ■ 

points the assailants, whoUy tiiijirepnrcd for such an attack, and deeming the 
day already won, lo^i ground, Ihc \oiiiig Guard, with loud cheers, regained 
ii Aiit»Aiiv imii.i nt »• 1"^*^ UTidcr Moftler, droic Ihr Bns‘iarts 

' the Prussians from the Gross t jr- 

nhl le sqtiidnnis from the gile ef 


bail by no means antlnjsjtM, and perceiving, Vmni the sirenglti ef the 
lumns \sbicb bad U‘ursl from the rils , as w rll as the s ig nir of the a'ta'V'* 
that AaiKihon In (tersen dirrcled thr defenee, the albeil cenenU drew cT 

ft t*»t iiT i-j.T, ta- o.»».i . <1 I..*, -n# all rci i- 
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assembled in ihis, position, liaxing Dresden, bri<llio 5 Tviih cannon, as a sasl 
fortress to support llicir centre but their position -was cxtraorilinarj, ami, 
if defeated, altogether desperate, lor they fought \Mlh their backs to thcElbi- 
and theirfaccs to the Rhine the allied arm) , in great strength, had inUr 
ccjited their ^hole communications Triih Trance, and if worsted, thev srere 
throsrn back into a lanns\illi only tno bridges traversing in otlicmi c Im 
passable river m ibeir rcar(l) 

On tbe other hand, the Allies arranged their troops in tbcfolloising 
manner —*00 the^gll^,^^lllgenstemcommandcdthcll^sslanson 
the road toPirna, and KlcisltliePrussians between Slrciscc and Slrchlen in the 
centre, ScliwartzcnbcrgvMtli the corps of Collorcdo, Chastcllar and Ilianchia 
grenadiers m reserve, occupied the semicircle of heights which extend from 
Strchlen b> Raecknitz to Plaucn, wliilc bevond Plauen, on the left, were 
posted the corjis of Ginlay and one division of hlenau’s troops, which had at 
length come up Rut from the extreme allied left, at the foot of the hcichli 
of ^\olfm^z to Priesnitr, was a vacant spice whollj unoccupied, destined for 
the remainder of Klenau s men when ibej should arrive, and the whole of 
that wing VMS not onl> entrusted to Inexperienced troops, hut was dcsiitule 
of*in> solid support, either from inequibi) of ground or villages — an over- 
sight on the ' ' s the more reprehensible, 

as the) stood * I-vtour-Mauboiirg, fnir- 

tecn thousan enmg level place for the 

horse to charge over, wiiiic, it Uil) iuu uctnurawn back half a mile, to the 
passes ind broken ground in their rear, or not puslied across the precipitous 
defile of Tharandt, which «epafatcd them from the main arnn , they would 
have been bevond the reach ofdangcr(2) 
rtl. ‘ pissed a cheerless niglit, drcnclicd to the skin hv the 

a«A torrents of nm which never ceiscd to descend with tmeommun 
violence ^apoU■on, however, who liadsiipied with the King of *'VXony the 
niglit licfoTc 111 the liiglio^t <( irit) was on iior^cback at six in the morning 
and rode out to the neighbourhood of the great redoubt, w Inrh hid hem the 
scene of such a despente contwl llit preceding ilav flnstl) traces of ll e 
comhii were to be «ccn on all side', out of the new Ij made graves ban Is and 
arms were projecting, winch «tMck up stvrk and stiff from the earth In tie 
mo'i frightful manner The I niperor look hU station I (Hide v great hrc 
w Inch had l»een lighti d by Ins irooj s m ilic ini Idle of the squares of the 01 1 
Cnard, and iininedivtelv behind were the cavalry of the Guard di niotndrd 
bmdc their htirscs The cannonade soon iK-iiaii alonrlhewholclinc, lutU 
was kept up for some hours only in a desnUor) manner, the cxccvvlvc rain 
and thick mist rendering it im{o« die iiihcr to move the infantr) nr | olnt 
tl c guns w >ih I recision Joinlni siroiviy urged tl e atlic 1 sovereigns durn g 
ll p interval lovliaiige ihefroniofibur Jmc.aularfumnlaliiis ilieirf rrc on 
the niemy s left, winch was next the IJlie, to ml olfNan limim an 1 H on 
tow-vli wlio were It 1 irna and Titian, from the remain !er « f tl t smiv Th»t 
manmure, which wouldhivere-rsiilbsl clafTairs wasaltogcti erfarei n 
Vchwarlicnberg s i leas winch were entirrh lasr! iij-n rtiiln 2 ift tJe 
Irtncheommumcatjonsbj their right with Torevti anlUipic Jfeanwld^ 
the } reuch right era luallv pametl gn un I U|« n the delJf|l^l rt t{ s i f \u» 
tnans loonJ the ravine on it e allied h-fi wl irh wa^ e jiullv in "aj j 1 k 
matnuining ttself ly Us Inmnuc or « liamn ; siien ir 
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the chasm from the centre; and Klenau, though strenuously urged to acce- 
lerate his movements, had not yet come up. 

Tolal dr* Napoleon was not long of turning to the best account this state 
of mattersiu theallicdlinc. Occupying himself a strong central posi- 
tion, and in a situation to strike atany portion of the vast semicir- 
cular line which lay before him, he had also this immense advantage, that the 
thick mist and incessant rain rendered it Impossible, not only for the allied 
generals to see against what quarter preparations were directed, but even for 
the commanders of corps to perceive the enemy before they were close upon 
them. This last circumstance led to a most serious catastrophe on the left. 
Unpcrccivcd by the enemy. Mural had stole round in the rear of Victor’s 
men, and entirely turning the flank of the Austrians, got with Latour Ma\i- 
bourg’s formidable cuirassiers into the low meadows which lie between Wolf- 
nil 7 . and the Elbe, in the direction of Preistilz, where it was intended that 
Klenau’s corps should have completed the allied line to the river. Shrouded 
by the mist, he had thus got with his whole force close to the extreme Aus- 
trian left, and almost perpendicular to their line, before they were aware of 
his approach. Mural, in order to divert the enemy’s attention from this deci- 
sive attack, caused Victor’s infantry to occupy Lohda in their front, from 
whence they advanced in column against the line, and kept up a heavy can- 
nonadefrom a strong battery posted on an eminence on their left; and, when 
the action had become warm with the fool, suddenly burst, with twelve thou- 
sand chosen horsemen, out of the mist, on their flank and rear. The clTcct 
of this onset, as of the Polish lancers, under similar circumstances, on the 
English infantry at Alhuera, was decisive (i). In a few minutes the line was 
broken through, pierced in all directions, and cut to pieces. A few battalions 
next the centre made their way across the ravine, and escaped — the whole 
remainder, being three-fourths of the entire corps, with General Mclsko, 
were killed or made prisoners. 

Op.’...tion, No sooner was Napoleon made aware, by the advancing canno- 

iv/m). nadcou his right, that Mural’s attack had proved successful, than 
he gave orders for his left to advance against 'Wittgenstein, while 
the action in the centre was still confined to a distant cannonade. Ncy had 
concentrated the four divisions of the Young Guard between the Gross Gar- 
ten and the Elbe, aud with them and Kcllennann’s dragoons he immediately 
made a vigorous attack upon the enemy, lie was received by the Russians 
with their wonted steadiness. The villages of Reidnitz and Gross Dobritz 
were gnllanily defended, against an overwhelming superiority of force, by 
General dc Roth ; and when he could no longer make them good, he retreat- 
ed in good order to the main body of 'Wittgenstein’s men, placed iu the rear 
hebintl Rieck. Jornini seeing Ncy far advanced along the Elbe, and showing 
hi< llniik to the allied centre, counselled the Emperor Alexander to movefor- 
ward Kloist, .Milaradowitch, Colloredo, and the masses of the centre which 
had not yot been engaged, and assail his columns in flank, by Strchlcn : a 
movement which promised the most importonl results, and would probably 
have balanced the success of Murat on the left. Alexander at once appreciat- 
ed the importance of this movement, and Klcisl and Milaradowitch were al- 
ready in motion to execute it ; but to support them, and till up the chasm in 
tlie, line occasioned by their descending Ilic hills to the rigiit. it was ncoesiary 
that Barclay de Tolly, with the Russian reserve (2), should advance to the 
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front. Barclay, liooc\cr, dnl tiol move : the signal made for that purpose, 
was at first not «cen from the miat, and subsequent! j disregarded, am! before 
the order could be rcncascd bj an oniccr,a dreadful caiastroplie bad occur- 
red, which in a great measure determined the Allies to retreat. 

Moreau, •who had with equal energy and ability discharged the 
»'«"»« important duties devohed upon him m the council of the Allies 
ever Mucc tlie campaign reopened, wa» m earnest comersation with tlicim- 
peror Alexander about tlu^ \ery advance of Ilarclaj’s, when a cannon-shot 
from the b rench hatlcncs m the centre almost earned off both his legs, the 
ball passing through the body of Ins hone. TJn» melancholy event excited a 
very deep *:cnsation at the allied headquarters, and fora time averted Alex- 
ander’s attention at llic most critical moment of the action. The interest 
winch It awakened was enhanced by the extraordinary heroism winch the 
wounded general evinced under an excess of pain whicli might well have 
shaken any man’s fortitude lie never uttered a groan wlitic carried to the 
rear, with his mangled limlis hanging hy the skm; and when laid on the 
lihlc of the cottage into which he was earned tosulTcr amputation, lie called 
for a cigar, which he smoked w ilh the utmost trauquiihly He bore Ibc jiam- 
ful operation with the same firmntss which had disunguidicd his whole de- 
meanour Since his wound and when the surgeon who had cut oQ the right 
leg examined the other, and pronounced, with a faltering voice, that it was 
impossible to save it— “Cut itdfTIhcn, also,” said he calmly, which was im- 
mediately done. AMicti ihcrctrcilcommcnced, he was transported in a litter 
to l 4 un, where he wrote a letter to Ins wife singularly rharactrnstir of Ins 



• I . , • 1 • \ • 

stonsmav he had lived, hut without giving the shghicsl trace of religions 
imprc'sion Ills body was embalmed ami conveyed to I’raguc, whence it was 
transported to Sl.-l’etcrsburg, and buried m the Catholic church of that capi- 
tal with the same honours as had licrn paid to the remains of Kulu«on'. Alex- 


nml amidst thchnemics of the people whom he had condiiried with so much 
glory (1) 

Ihe manner in which (his great general met his dealh-woiind, wav very 
rcinarkalile. The cannonofihcGiiatJ, which were posleil Infronl oftlicpo'i- 
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sinjuiar {joj, NapolcoD occupied, had been ohserved for some lime 
xMvcuh^’ to exhibit an unusual degree of languor m replying to the clis- 
rwhyiM. jIjjj cigjny. and the Emperor sent Gourgand forward to 

inquire into the cause of so unusual a circumstance. The answer returned 
was, tiiat it was to no purpose to w'aslc their fire, as they could not reply 
with eficct to the enemy’s hatteries, placed on the heights above, from so low 
a situation. “ No matter,” said the Emperor, “ we must draw the attention 
of the enemy to that side; renew firing.” Immediately they began their dis- 
charge, and directed their shot to a group of horsemen which at that moment 
appeared on the brow of the hill on the heights above. An extraordinary 
movement in the circle soon showed that some person of distinction had 
fallen; and Napoleon, who was strongly inclined to superstition, at first sup- 
posed it was Schwartzenberg, and observed on the sinister augury which the 
confiagration in his palace on the night of the fete on Marie Louise’s marriage 
had afibrded (1). It was then, however, that Moreau was struck; and so 
anxious had the Emperor been to conceal the intelligence of that great com- 
mander’s arrival from his troops, though well aware of it himself, that it was 
not till next day that it became known; when the advanced guards, in pur- 
suing the Allies towards Bohemia, coming upon a little spaniel which was 
piteously moaning, were atlraclcd by the collar round its neck, on which 
were wrillon the words — “ I belong to General Jloreau.” Thus they became 
at once acquainted with his presence and his fate (2). 
cnunni ..f A couiicil of wor was now held at the allied headquarters as to the 
course which should be pursued; the Emperor Alexander, King of 
mo™nVio Pfissia, and principal generals, assembled on horscbackin a plough- 
rrimi. ej to deliberate on asteponwhich the destiny of Europe might 

depend. The King of Prussia was clear for continuing the action, and to this 
opinion the Emperor of Russia and his principle generals inclined ; observing 
tiiat the M'hole centre and reserves had not yet engaged ; that the French would 
hardly venture to attack their centre, when defended by so powei-ful an artil- 
lery; and that a decisive blow might yet be struck at the French left-. But 
Schwartzenberg was decidedly for a retreat. Independent of the disaster on his 
left, which he felt the more sensibly as it had fallen almost exclusively on the 
Austrian troops, he was not Avilhoul anxiety for his right, on account of the 
progress of Yandammc in his rear in that direction, who had advanced to 
Kornigslcin, and already made himself master of the defile of Pirna. Re 
strongly represented that the reserve parks of the army had not been able to 
get up ; that the prodigious consumption of the two ])reccding days had nearly 
exhaiKted their ammunition, several guns having duly a few rounds left; 
that the magazines of the army had not been able to follow its advance; in 
line, that it was indi‘<pcnsablc to regain Bohemia to prevent the discolution of 
the aimy. ThC'C ri'asons, urged with the authority of the commandcr-in- 
ehief, and supported by .‘Juch facts, proved decisive, and a retreat was agreed 
to against the strenuous advice of llie King of Prussia, ^\ho foresaw to what 
risk it would expose the allied cause, ami iu au especial manner his o'mi 
dominion^. But it is evident that they were more eovers, put forward to eon- 
eeal the ‘■enscof a defeat : no victorious army ever yet was stopped in its 
c.areer by waul of amnidnitlon, and .‘:oinchow or other the successful party 
hardly c\er fails to find fead(,l!. 
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allJioiigh retreat was thus retired on before dark on tlie 
means cquall) clear how jl vsas to he cfTccted 
rrwitT*’ ■\andarame was master of the road hy Pirna; that by Frejberg had 
been cut off by the successes of thcKtngof^ap1es Thus ilie iw o great roads, 
those h) Tvljich the army had traversed the mountams, were in tiiecncmj’s 
hands, and the intermediate range between tlicm was crossed onlj h) coun* 
try or inferior roads, which, amidst the torrents of nun which were falling, 
and the innumerable chariots and guns which would have to roll over them, 
would soon he rendered almost impassable There was every reason to fear 
that the allied columns, defiling witit these numerous cncumhranccs m the 
narrow gorges, traversed by these broken up road>, would fall inioincxtn- 
cahle confu*:ton, and at the very least losca large part of their aritllcr} and 
baggage Schwarizenberg, however, deemed the risk of a prolonged ‘‘taj in 
presence of the enemy, after the disasters of his left, more than stifflcicnt to 
counterbalance these dangers, and therefore, though KIcnau came up on 
the night of lhc27lh, the retreat was persisted in the following day. The 
army was ordered to marcli in three columns, the first under ItarcTay dc 

•' .« .1 ..lA-Znlln- 


v>aldc(lj 

App».f.».* Early on the morning of the 28ih, ^apf)^^on, after fils usual 
SfbMiu'* custom, visited the field ofhattic It may l»c conceived whalti 
»» ghastly <p<?efaclc was presented by the grownd, on which, within 
the «pice of a league round the walls, three hundred thnuvmd men had 
con^bated for two days with dcterinined resolution, under the fire of above a 
thouvaiid pieces of cinnon The wounded had, for the most part, been tranw 
ported during the night into Ihclownby the efforts of the trench surgeons 
and the unweiricd zcvl of tlic Inhabitants, who on this occasion, ns after tliC 
liattic of Itautzen, exhibited m its full lustre the patirc henev olenec of the 
Saxon rharacter IJnt the dead <{ill iinbuned lay accumulated in frightful 
heaps, for the most part half naked, having been stripped hy lliose licndi in 
woman’s form, whom so prodigious a concourse of men had atlracletl hi 
extraordinary numl»er5 tolhescenc of woe They lay | lied above each other 
ill vast iij?»V3i sroirni] and uitbwi the y rt'thvhJ, Mort the Jbppo* 

dfswaMc and i’faucn lurriors near loixli, and in the ctiv irons of the bruit 
f.artrn Tlie prufound rxcitcmcni which th'' war hid produced throngfiout 
tlic firilirrd world, was there iiiamfssl.for Ihccorp'cs of the slain exhil ilrd 
all nations and varieties of men, both of Vsia and i iiro|>e • the lilue-ejrd 
r.Otli lay bcnralli the swarthy Mahan, the bnc-liaireilllns’.ian wav vlill locked 
in bis dcith struggle w iili the un iaimted t rank , llie firry Ifun lay athwart 
the stout ^orman , the lightsome Cns«ark ond rnv mg Tartar repose,! fir from 
the banks of the iMn or the »fr( pespfMnureand ruira<«'t,nrjjlfl«, sal rrs, 
lielinets,l,elts, an 1 cartoiiclie-!»>xes!ay al>out in endless lii* inier, which *1 f 
Inlial Hants, stimubird 1 y ihe love of pm, were colirctit g, wiih tf e »a*t 
numbers ofeamuiiulolhwhlfh had sunk hili) the earth, fur ihr I irnrh ar- 
tillery and stores (i 
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N-ipoKoi. Napoleon was far from heinff insensible (o ibe magnitude of the 
pin.uit wreck, and gave orders that Ibe principal Saxon snUerers by llie 
siege should bo indemnified as far as possible; and then rode on to the height 
where Moreau liad been struck, and caused the distance to the battery from 
whence the shot issued to be measured, which proved to be two thousand 
yards. The vast array of the Allies M'as already out of sight; a few horsemen 
alone observed the approach of the French, who were acUvcly engaged in the 
pursuit. Seeing he could not overtake them, the Emperor turned aside and 
rode to Pima, where he enquired minutely into wliat liad passed there dur- 
ing the two preceding eventful days. The Prince of Wirtemberg, he learned, 
had that morning been engaged with Yaudamme’s corps, and nas retiring in 
good order towards Tmplilz, closely pursued by that general ; Murat, with his 
horse, was following on the traces of the left wing, on the road of Frcyberg; 
and Marmont and St.-Cy^s columns were pursuing the centre on the inter- 
mediate roads. After sitting still an hour, be said, in the highest spirits, 
“AYcll,! think I have seen it all: make the Old Guard return to Dresden; the 
Young Guard will remain here in bivouac;” and, entering his carriage, re- 
turned to the capital (J). 

fircM MiUi- yiig Paitie of Dresden is one of the most remarkable victories ever 
on m iiMs ' Seined by Napoleon ; and if it were memorable for no other reason, 
n"ir. it will never be forgotten for this — it was the last pitched battle 
he ever gained. The advance to Pirna seemed the fatal limit of his prosper- 
ous fortune : from the moment that he then relinquished the pursuit, he 
became involved in calamity; and disaster succeeded disaster, till he was pre- 
cipitated from the throne. Yet was this great battle a truly glorious achiev- 
ment, worthy to be placed beside the brightest of his earlier career, and such 
as well might cast a long ray of light over the dark ^ ista of misfortune by 
which it was succeeded. Anticipated by the Allies in their masterly march 
upon Dresden, wellnigh deprived of that vital stronghold by his never con- 
ceiving they would have the courage to attack it, he contrived, by extraor- 
dinary efforts, not only to arrive in time for its deliverance, but to discomfit 
the Allies by a signal defeat under its v.'alls. This battle is the only one in his 
whole career in Avhicli Napoleon operated at once by both flanks, without 
advancing his centre; and the reason of bis selecting this singular, and, in 
■ ordinary circumstances, perilous mode of attack, A>asnot merely that his 
position in front of the intrenched camp enabled him to do so without risk, 
while the great strength of the allied centre forbade an attack on them in 
that quarter; but that by gaining, by success at these two extremities, com- 
mand of the roads of Freyberg and Pirna, he threw the Allies back, for their 
retreat to Bohemia, upon the intermediate^inferior lines of communication 
across the mountains, where there was reason to hope that a vigorous pur- 
suit would n\ake them lose great part of their artillery and baggage (2). 

' PiPsuiK of The fruits of this victory were as great as its conception had been 

on both felicitous. Thirteen thousand prisoners, almost all Austrians, were 
taken. Six-and-lwenly cannons, eighteen standards, and a hun- 
dred and thirty caissons, fell into the hands of the enemy. Including the 
killed, wounded, and missing, on the two days, the allied loss was not short 
of twenty-five thousand men, while the French were not weakened by more 
than half the number. But these results, important and dazzling as they 
were, especially in re-establishing the prestige of the Emperor’s.invincibility, 
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■vpcrc btil a pari of llic conscqiicnrps of the di^corafiture at I)re«(]pnl Barchr 
had been ordered to take Uicroad, bj Dolma fdcsbabcl, to Pctcrraalde; but 
the Unssjan olTlccr \\ho dclhcrcd the order, said Allcnbcrg by mistabc, in- 
stead of Petersn aide. Darclay understood him so : the consequence of nbich 
^\a5, that KIcist alone, •viiih his Prussians, -was left to follow the great read 
by Pirno; and the Russians were thrown on the road bj Dippodiswaldoand 
Allcnbcrg, alrcadj encumbered with the prodigious accumulation of \us- 
tnan carriages. The liiah nay was speedily cut through — Ihe confusion of 
arlillerj and carnages of all sorts became incxlricablc. Cannon and baggago- 
waggons were abandoned at every step, and the disonlcr soon became ex- 
treme. Different corps of different nations got intermingled in the cronded 
defiles* orders were gnen in a language which one half who heard them did 


enemy's hands; and hcforc the troops had extricated thcm«cIicsfrom the 
mountains, two thousand additional prisoners Ind been taben The poet 
Kflmer, who Ind rccorcrcd of the wound he had so pcrfidiouslj reccncd at 
the eommeiicemcnl of the armistice, received a hall m his hrcaal, and died 
in the action a few hours hcforc it began, he had composed his immortal 
linc-i to Ills sword, the testament of his genius to his avenging countrymen. 
Rut the most sensible loss which the Alliis sustained dunngthc retreat, was 
that of (lencral Moreau, who«c gfcal talents v\cfc nerrr more required than 
ni that period, to arrest the evils which then menaced the Tcry existence of 
the coalition Hut Prov idcnce had decreed that the riuse of rirtuc and jus- 
tice should tritmiphhy its ow n native strength, and owe nollimg c\ cn In their 
most exalted or hlamelcssform to the forces of the Rbroliition (1) 
r>fUt#r Croat, however, as were the abilities displayed by bapolion on 
occasion, thc) would have failed In producing the results 
which took (dice, if he Ind not been seconded ton wish hj ihelm- 
nu^ bccihly displavcd in the crernfion of the attirb upon Dresden 
The original conception of tliat dC'lgiiwas m the highest degrccfehclious, 
and hv succeeding in jdaemg themselves in ovcrwhelminc strength before 
tint t.iplia!, and on the direct hue of the rncmv’s conimuninlKias on the 
2^th, when Aapob on and his guards were still a full day’s march off, they 
had complctel) oul-gcncralrd lint viglhnt comnnuder, and hrought bun, 
l>evond all ipiestion, to the very hriiiL of destruction, Had lliey commenced 
the assault tint aficmoon, success was crrlatn, for tliej were aircvdy six to 
one * St -Cvr and Ins curjis would have l>ern l>eairn, and the wholedidensirc 
*v»ipi»iDf Napnit'en on the I ll>c|>roVrn througli ami ilistroyeil 1 ven wbrn, 
bv dchyiiig tlic alticWIdl next day, they had given lime f »r Napolt'un him* 
fcU to come up, ihev niishi still, by cuniinrneing the as<^iiU early on tin? 
forenoon of ilio i'Uh, l»ef jrr the bulC ofldv guards had artnril, have cart ic^l 
the plare, V iiii tliead hiional lusttwof Invingdonc so when the Inipeio- hi 
pef«n was in eo«unar<l Ity dclivittg the ainck till four in llte afierpcon. 
they girnl nfitluiir, for KIciiiitevin then had not tome Uj.; and they h*f 
increiy given tune far Najiul on loljtiiig up sixty ihnusand addilimal m'R 
f'r the defence It wav imij o^sil If-to rtpeci lu rarry a fortifjnJ pli/'e, gir- 
rivone*! by cigldy thhiivand men.bya roap de nom • the strole waspow u-i 
late, and slimdl not have l-ecti slchvemJ The divj-^vsftlous nest dj* »c»** 
cinally fault j : fer Schw art/enl-erg, contrary to all advice, indvlnl on cx* 
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tending his left over the open pround beyond Plaucn, W’ilhotU .any support, 
against Murafs cavalry, to nyIucIi, in consequence, it foil an easy prey ; v\Ivilc 
by tbroAving it back, up the side of the ravine of Tharanclt, it Yvould have been 
altogether secure on the top of its precipitous hanks from attack : and lie 
placed inexperienced infantry "there, vvithoni horse to cover them, nhen 
thirty thousand noble cavalry were massed together in useless strength Itchind 
the centre, which was already so strong from its position on the heights, niul 
the prodigious array of artillery hy which it was defended, as to be beyond 
the reach of danger. 

or<-nt.!,u. In justice to Sebwartzenborg, however, it must be observed, that 
aiiwtra'a these glaring errors are not to be wholly ascribed to him. It is no 
quirtrn niattcr, ns be himself said, to command an army, when em- 

perors ami kings arc with its general. .Such were the dissensions which at this 
period prevailed at the allied hcadipiartcrs, that notliing hut the most exalted 
spirit in the bosoms of the sovereigns who ruled its destinies, and the most 
indefatigable clforts on the ]iart of the able diplomatics nlio wore entrusted 
with its counsels, prevented the alliance from being broken up within a few 
days after it began the great contest for tlic deliverance of Europe. Jlnrden- 
herg, Metternich, D’Anslett, Lord Aberdeen, and Sir Charles Stewart, la- 
boured assiduously, and not without cirecl, to recoiicilc the conflicting jea- 
lousies and interests, hut it was a herculean task; and nothing hut an uni- 
versal sense of the common danger which they all incurred, could have 
prevented a rupture taking place. They cxjjcricnccd the truth of the words 
of Tacitus: “prospera omnes sihi vindicani, ad versa uni solo imputantur.” 
No one would acknowledge responsibility for the advance against Dresden 
after it failed : to hear the ojiinions of the military council, you wotdd ima- 
gine it had been forced on the army against the universal opinion of its 
lenders. The Uiissians lomlly exclaimed against tlic Austrians ns the authors 
of all the calamities, and referred not without secret satisfaction to the mag- 
nitude of the losses which they, and they alone, had suslninetl ; the Aus- 
trians replied, that if Uarclay had obeyed Schwarl/.cnherg’s order to advance 
on the forenoon of the 27lh, all would yet liavc been repaired. The Prus- 
sians lamented a retrograde movement Avliich would, to all appearance, de- 
liver up Berlin to the cruel exactions of the enemy, and paralyse the rising 
spirit of Germany hy the exhibition of its northern capital in chains. Con- 
ferences, political as well as military, were frequent during the retreat ; the 
troops of the difierent nations would lake no orders but from their own ge- 
nerals : it was liard to say who really governed the army, or whether it had 
any direction at all, Schwarlzenhcrg deemed it advisable, situated as he was, 
to avoid any general action, and remain wholly on the defensive; and it was 
apparent to all, that if Napoleon persevered in making propositions, there 
was great probability they would he listened to. Such was the untoward 
aspect of affairs at the allied headquarters, when the face of events was en- 
tirely changed, unanimity and concord restored to the combined chiefs, and 
confidence and mutual esteem to llicir followers, hy a scries of events in the 
exterior circle of the conflict, so marvellous that they defeated all human 
calculation, and converted the recriminations of misfortune into the song of 
triumph, over the Avhole allied slates (f). 

Movomenu Qn tlic vcry day on which Kapoh-on gained his decisive success 
fg^mxos. Dresden, Yandamme,folIowingup his instructions, |o throw 
urmann, liimsclf upou thc tcar of the allied army and aAvait the issue of 
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events before that cilj, had crossed the Elbe at Koemgstem, and been cn* 
gased -mth Oslcrmann, 'who bad been left to watch Inm vrjth the divi«ion of 
the o)d Russian guards and the Rnssian division of Pnnee Lugtnc of \\ irtenw 
berg The French general advanced tonanU I’lrna, In order to intercept tlic 
line of the enemy’s retreat, and the disproportion of force gi\e him good rea- 
son to hope that he would be able to do so, for he had tncnty-^CNcn thou- 
sand infantry, three thousand cavalry, and eighty pieces of cannon (!), 
whereas the Russian had only sovcniccii Ihoimnd at his disposal 0>ter- 
Aas s; maun in the first instance fell bach aho ton arJs Pima , hut on the 
day follow ing, being that on which ^apok•on halted his guard at that place, 
he w as obliged, by l!ic Tclreal of the Allies and its occupation by the Frcndi, 
to change the direction of his retrcil, and fall hack tomnU Peler«walde 
^ andamme had got before him on tlie high-road to that place, and the Rus- 
sians had to light their was through the enemy's ranks at Gicshuhcl and hol- 
Icndorf Oslcrmaini’s grenadier^, however, made ihcir way after a sharp 
encounter, and he reached Pctcrswildc, where he collected his forces, and 
prepared to oppose a stout resistance to \omlanimc, who, having failed (n 
barring the way to his columns, was now prcpiriiig to follow closely upon 
his footsteps, and press him vigorously with all his (forces (2) 
r»'7r« . ^ ?teal issue now depended on the efforts of these intrepid ge- 

mTu «,* l**^**' ••‘c rum of tlic allied army , or tlie dc-lrtic- 

«!IrL tion of the corps which had <o fcarlc^sh descended Into its rear, 
was at snke All the road> from 'Saxony in that direction through the 
rrrgehirgc range, terminate uponTirpIiii, in tlicholamhn plain If, there- 
fore, ^ andamme could make himself master of that point of intcrsccllnn, he 
would ho ilia «ituation to prevent the allies dibouching from liic mountaius, 
while the King of Naples on tlic one road, Marmonl and St -Cyr in thi cen- 
tre, and ^^poUon with the guards on the left |n»>, prc«cd the rear of their 
cohioins, and thus eipnscd iticm to almost certain rum wlicn entsuglctl with 
several thousiiid rarrnges m tlio«c narrow defiles nn>l inhospitable rlJgi's 
On the Ollier hand If the french were defcattd, tJiey ran n still greater ri<k 
of iKjftudeslrovcdhv t|ic rcilnngmas«csofihc grand allied armv, who woiil I 
fight w nil ilie energy of dcsjmr to re-open their comiumiicaliou with if e 
Roliemian pfain-. Tims, both partfes had eiiual motiTCj fnr exertion, l>elh 
*nw ell irly tlie v ital itnportanec of the contest, ind tin. mi vncsi sol iicr In liic 
ranks was as stronglv {iuj>n>»cd with it as ilicir cldcfs \andimtne now t«- 
colicctcd tlie fmi « rors wonl-, that to him would fe gfieu to recciri f? r 
sword of the riui(]tiered, and that row was tlic lime to win his mar^litP* 
bilon tMcrmann was p-ncirate I with the coiiviriioii, llial oniilscfTirH 
and tliftje of h(s I rav e guards, w oiild depend the safetr of ll eir lie! ireil I n>- 
peror an ! I oth werctiriidv ri-'Olvt4 toconnuec nr die on tlie grnun I wl rre 
tlinr stool ■»' 

senviMr <f ihe rah cwf time In Ihecrltlcjt nperainu 
* utrtistr*l In him, and aw ire that tlie ^eut gt.tiif 1 
iwVm Wat at Puna, to give him the siij jvtft wliirh Napol 'm !-i 1 { n"* 
*^» tubed III! 1 if re>iiiirC|l ca-crlv drweudeil on tlie morru r of l! "* 
2'hiifromtte-m'iiit'iafnt an I «{ pruactml lb ttii*vfu)t, wl > In 1 tskeu !•' ** 
in a g 10 ! j otiliro In il e j Ijkj {M-iwtca Citv en 1 Tej ’tie, hU*e I’ si 
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half a league in advance of the latter town. Ostermahn’s foVees,, however, 
were now much reduced; from the losses and detachments of the preceding 
daj^s, he.could not collect above fourteen thousand men to defend, his posts, 
and the French had at least double the number. Already the near approach 
of the enemy had spread the most violent alarm among its inhabitants, and 
the whole corps diplomatique in particular had taken to flight, and were al- 
ready far advanced on the road to Dutch and Lahn; and the King of Prussia, 
who was there, and remained at his post, alone succeeded by his coolness in 
preserving some degree of order in the rear of the combatants. The French 
general, conceiving he had only to deal with the broken and dejected remains 
of the army beaten at Dresden, at first brought forward his troops as they 
successively came up into action, and hurried with only nine battalions to 
assault the Russian left wing. This rash attempt was speedily repulsed ; but 
the arrival of the division of Mouton Duvernet restored the combat in that 
quarter, and the Russians in their turn were compelled to give way. An ob- 
stinate action with various success now took place over the whole line : the 
villages of Slraden and Priesten were successively carried by the division 
Philippon, which had just come up; but the latter village was shortly after 
retaken, and after being three times lost and won at the point of the bayonet, 
finally remained in the hands of the Russians. The weight of the French 
attack, however, was directed against the Russian left, where the line stood 
in the open plain; and Ostermann, seeing this, brought up three regiments 
of the Russian guards to the menaced point — the Bonnet d’or, Preohazinsky, 
and Sinionofsky grenadiers; and the heroic resistance of these incomparable 
troops, the flower and jiride of the Russian army, opposed a w'all of steel to 
the French, which -all the efforts of the assailants were unable to pass. In 
vain the French batteries were advanced to within pistol-shot,. and sent a 
storm of grape through the Russian lines; in vain company after company 
was swept away by the terrific discharges of their musketry; these heroic 
troops stood firm, constantly closing to the centre as their ranks were thinned. 
They found there the Russian Therraopylie, and the greater part of them pe- 
rished where they stood ; but, like the three hundred Spartans under Leoni- 
das, they changed the fate of the world by their blood. A strong French 
column in the evening advanced against Priesten, carried it by assault, and 
moved on to attack the grand Russian battery in the centre ; but the heroism 
of the guards had gained the requisite time. General Diebilch and the Grand 
Duke Constantine, at this moment arrived w’ith the cavalry and some grena- > 
diers of the Russian guard, with which this menacing column was stopped ; 
and Yandamme, seeing that the Russians Avere now receiving considerable 
reinforcements, drew off for the night to the ground he occupied before the 
action (1). 

Vandimmc Prudence now counselled a retreat to the French general ; for the 

on the next superiority of force A\'hich he had the first day was now turned the 
other AA^ay; and the increasing force of the eneqiy, Avho AV'cre now 
issuing at all the passes from the mountains, threatened, not only to expose 
him to ruinous odds, but even might entirely OA'crAvdAelm his corps. lie had 
been promised support, however, by Napoleon, and distinctly ordered to ad- 
vance toTojplitz; the Young Guard, eight-and-twenty thousand strong, .Avas 
only a fcAV hours’ march in the rear; and he ncA^er for a moment conceived 
it possible, that, haA'ing assigned to him the onerous duty of cutting off the 
. retreat of the right A\’ing of the allied army,' that great commander Avould 


(l) Kauslcr, C5i, 656. iO, 41. Jom. ir, 399. tond, 123, 124. Tain, ii. 314, 315. 
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leave him un«upportcJ m the perilous attempt (1) The marshal’s Iwton 
danced licfore Ins ej « : instances were frequent, in flie carher hi'torj of the 
revolutionary wars, of a similar act of daring being altcniled VMlli llie ino.i 
glorious results, m v%ar, a> in love, he s\lio nothing ventures will nothing 
Win. Influenced by these considerations, to which the native rc'olution <if 
his character gave additional weight, he resolved to maintain his ground, and 
disposing his corps, now rcducedbj ihclo«csof the preceding dajs to Iwcnij-. 
three thousand men, m the best order, he awaited the approach of the Allies 
in the neighbourhood of Culm (2). 

The hourly increasing numbers of the cnernj, now gave them an 
tipportunitv, of which they “kilfullj availed tliemsclvcs, of ermh- 

3oib Atii mg the audacious invader who had thus broken into their rear, in 
the hope of receiving the sword of ibe eomjiiercd. Their dispositions were 
speedily made ^an(lammc had taken post on the heights in front of Culm, 
looking towards j ’ . ' ; * > •* r i -/.i ....... 

centre crossing i' ■ . ■ « • • * I ' i ■ r : sfar 

as the hamlet of ‘ •' .'iimJ 

afforded no natural advantages, and tiic uiiau gLiitUis K.)a!vcd 

to overwhelm it with superior force, and drive both it and (lie centre tip 
against the mountains, where escape, at least for the artillery and earriagCb, 
would be impossible \\itli tins view, Barclay de Tolly, who fnd now n«%um' 
ed the command, as well from Ins rank as the wound of Ostermann, wliohaJ 
lost an arm on tlic preceding day, directed the nu<4jan» under Haefr'kot to 

• j , • j • a I • . ' • . I * *•■ "^ * •«*!»»« 


• : .1 \ 

Hussian light and heavy horscslreichcii across thcchauss<.e, wiin a jiowtiuil 
artillery, and united tlic right and left wings The total force Ihns hruiislil 
to bear against \andainnie, wa> little short of sixty thousand men, of whom 
ten tlioiKind were adiniralilc horse (5) 

*wirii’« The bvlllc begin hy a vigorous charge of llie H»«slan here oil the 
flank of the IrcncU Icfi m Uic plain, which being outflanked, ami 
lurnm] at the same lime iJut Collorcdi»’> corps aJianeed against its front, wai 
spcctlily thrown into confusion, oud driven iip against llie venire, in front of 
Culm SlerJil] tiie tusirinis movciJ directly lonards that town, while the 
1 rciifJi left, now entirely l/rokrn,aiid poshed on hy the cavalry In flank, was 
djspersednirr (he (dam like ehatflK fore iIk* tandainnie, now serioudy 
alaniifd, di^paichcvl a fre^li brigade to slop the progress of the enemy on the 
left, lull iliey, (oo, weroorcrwhelninl m the eoftfo««ni, and the allied Ji’fvC 
sweeping round their rear, had already approachetl the village of Arl'csau, 
not £ir distant from die greic road Co I’lfiia U the *arne liiiic, a rharp 
Conflict wai going on on (he right, and the lUissjans vsers* gradually gateleg 
grotinil on their ntIverMrie? |>os(ej oti the sfojics of Hie nouiifaiiK 
were in this cntlral stale vs hen a loud fire of musketry, f diuwed by srvffa* 
explosions, was heard on the vuminll of the pass, tiwards At-ff-’ol rf, 
directly in llie rear of the I riiich ruhimn, and i«n the only hue l^y 
they coullcscai'c /ey at flrsi iffuminatetf every rountrnance lit (1 <• I rvo'^h 
ranks, far i o one demited ilal il wav the koung t.iiaid poth** 1 o ' 
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Pirpa lo thpir support, which would speedily re-estahlish the fortunes of the 
day'; hut this satisfaction '\^as of short duration, and was converted into cor- 
responding ‘consternation when the Prussian standards were seen on the 
sunnnifs; and the, news circulated through the ranks, that it was Kleist with 
eighteen thousand Prussians who thus lay directly on their only line of le- 
treat. In elTccl, the Prussian general, -who had been directed to retreat by 
Schoenwald and Nolicndorf, and had die evening before received orders from 
Alexander lo descend upon the right flank of the French, towards Kraupen, 
finding the road which he followed insupportahly had, had made his way 
across to the great chaussee, and had just seized and hloAvn up some French 
caissons at the top of the pass (1). 

nnueiT" ^ scene ensued, unparalleled even in the varied annals 

niiti'tot’.! of the revolutionary "s^ar. Yandamme, seeing his danger, drew off 
llie I ri-ndi his troops from the heights on the right in front of Culm, and 
rallying as well as he could the broken remains of his left, formed his whole 
force into a column, the cavalry in front under Corbineau, the artillery in 
the centre, and the infantry on the flank. Having made these dispositions, 
which were the best A\hich circumstances would admit, he began his retreat 
and got through Culm in safety; hut in the little plain beyond, extending to 
the foot of the gorge of Tilnilz, the Russian and Austrian horse precipitated 
themselves on all sides upon the retreating mass, while a formidable array of 
artillery, by incessant discharges, threw its rear into confusion. Disorder 
was already spreading rapidly in the ranks, and Yandamme had resolved to 
sacrifice his guns to save his men, when, to complete their misfortunes, the 
advanced guard reported that the defile which they must immediately ascend 
was occupied in strength by the Prussian corps! Despair immediately seized 
the troops; all order and command was lost; Corbineau, at the head of the 
horse, dashed up the pass with such vigour, that thougli the ascent was so 
steep that in ordinary circumstances they could hardly have ascended at the 
gentlest trot, he pushed right through the Prussian column, cut down their 
gunners, and seized their artillery, which, however, he could not carry 
away, and got clear oIT (2). 

D^c^df^I The Prussians now imagined that they were themselves cut off, 
th™demr point of ruin ; and their whole infantry, breaking their 

ofT.initz tanks, rushed like a foaming torrent bca’dlong down the defile, to 
force their way through the barrier which seemed to oppose their retreat at 
its foot. In the middle of the gorge they met the French column, in similar 
disorder and impelled by the same apprehensions, which was struggling for 
life and death, with the Russians thundering in their rear, to get up ! A scene 
of indescribable horror ensued : close pent in a steep and narrow pass, be- 
tween overhanging scaurs and rocks, nearly thirty thousand men on the tw'o 
Sides, animated with the most vehement passions, alike brave and desperate, 
contended elbow against elbow, knee against knee, breast against breast, 
mutually to force their way through e^ch other’s tlu'ong. In the confusion 
Kleist was seized by the French, but speedily delivered; Yandamme, how- 
ever, was made prisoner by the Prussians. The remainder of his corps, who 
were squeezed through or out of the defile, immediately dispersed through 
the neighbouring woods and wilds, and, throwing away their arms, made 
the best of their way over the mountains to Peterswalde, where they were 
received and re-armed by St.-Cyr’s corps (5). Nearly twelve thousand men, 

(l) Krausler, 658- Join. iv. 401, 402. Bout. 43. (2) Jonu iv. 402. Bout. 44 Tain, ii. 319. Vauil. 

1.1111,11.310,317. Sl.-Cjr, it, 129. i, IGl. Sir It. Wilson, 44, iiolc. 

(3) “ Generali I'liiliiiiioii and Duvernet arc oc- 
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including Cortmeau’s cavalry, c»capcd m tins manner, thoiigli in woful 
plight, and tolallj ruined as a tnihUrj force, but the ivholc remainder of the 
corps, including both \andamme’s and lfa\o*& men, >>erc either killed or 
made prisoners The latter amoonted to se%cn tlion>and ; and sixtj pieces of 
cannon, two eagles, and three hundreil animumtion-waggons were taken. 
The total loss of thcl-rench m the two days was not less than ciahtccn thou- 
sand men, while that of the Allies m the same period did not exceed fire 
thousand (1} 

morning of the 30tb, thus fraught -with disaster to Napo- 
l(5on, hewas with great complacency suncjing the difrcrcnl posi- 
B*,' n*‘ tions of hiS corps on the map, and anticipating thebnlliant accounts 

he was so soon torccchc of the operations of \andimme in rear of the enemy 
“ \t this moment ” said he to Berliner, “Marmonl and St -Cjt must have 
drisen the Austrian ^c'l^guard^ on Toeplilz, they will there receive the last 
ransom of the enemy ^^c cannot be long of hearing news of Aandamrae; 
and wc shall then know what adsantageshe has been ahlc to derive fromliis 
fine position It is by him that wc shall finisli in that quarter. ^\csm 11 leave 
some corps of obscrsalioii, and retail tlie rest to headquarters I calculalo 
that, after the disasters cxpcncnccil at Dresden, it will lake at least three 
weeks for the army of Schw artzenberg to re-organiie itself, and again lake 
the fuld. It will not require so much time to execute my projected move* 


reality of his > Ictory , and again spread the terror of lus arms through the 
whole north of Germany (2; 

In the afternoon of the same day, the most alarming news began 
to spread from the <ide of I‘ima It was rumoured that a great th< 
8a*t<f kad itcen sttstamcil beyond the rooimtams; it was even said 
ticiim lint \iiulanimc’s corps hadlieen totally de>trojed '“oon the fre- 
quent arris al of hrcatlilc^s and di'ordcred horsemen conlirmed the dismal 
tuieihgcncc, and at length Corbmeau himself, woundetl .and covered with 
bliKid, made lus way to the Impcror, still armed with the rru«'.iau vibre 
which In the mfl/e, he had exchanged for his own Ironi him hapoli-on 
heard .lulliPiilic details of the extern of ihccahmily; and he Icanieil with 
pnef, Hut not only the gratui allied ormy was vvved, hut lint it would Uar 
hack to Prigiicihc Irojilues of a victory, Aapoh on rccciTCil the details of the 
di-vasier coltlh, and said—*' To a nvingenuiiy you must either open a hridze 
of gold or oppose a barrier of steel \«ndanifne, it appears, could not op|Kvkr 
tliai barrier of steel ” Then, inrning lo B»rthlcr, he said, “Lan we have 
WTillcn any thing which could Eiavc inspire.] him w ith the fatal Idei of di >- 
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cemlinginlo Ihc plain of llolicinia? Fain, lookovcr tlic ordnr-liook/’ Nnlhing, 
liowcvcr, it is said, was discovered to Avarrant (he descent from Pefcrswaldc. 
“Well,” said he lo 3i,ircl. “ this is war. High in the morning— -low eiiongh 
at night. I'rom a triumph to a fall, is often hut a .step.” Then, takingthe com- 
passes in his hand, he mused long on the ma|), repealing uneonsciou.sly 
the lines of (.lorneille {1 


•‘.I'.ii .crrvl, commnn(U\ \ninru. qn.ir.iiilc.niint'i's; 

Hii inoiatf' (Mitre me.-: main': j’nf vii lei tli«lin('i'!. , 

Kt i’.ai toiijours cntinii ([n'on ctianui’ OM'iirniiMit 
I.e du.-tin dt.’^ ctal? d’liii i'Cnl nmiiKMil,’’ 

r.trfcumu lint, in (ruth, without disputing the incaleulnhlc iiiflncncc of a 
few iiours, or even minutes, on the fate of nations during war, 
y""- ,, nothing is more certain than that, in this instance, the misfortunes 
of Napohlon were owing to himself ; atid that the attempt which 
he made, according to his usual custom, to throw ihehlame upon others, was 
as unjust as it was ungenerous. He maintain<;d stonily in writing, as well as 
speaking, thinking that Vandammo was killed, that he had given him posi- 
tive orders lo intrench himself on the Mimmiiof the momilains, and not des- 
cend into the gulf at their feel (2); and yet, only two days heforc, Hcrlhicr, 
by his orders, had enjoined fum “ to march directly upon T(e|)!il7. (.“) ; and 
on the very day on which the disaster occurred, (riOih August,) hcrlhicr had 
written inSt.-Gyr, informing him of Vandammc’.s success on llic Jirsi day 
against Osicrmann, from which he aniicipaled the most glorious results (1). 
In fact, Nnpoh'on himselfadmitled, in conversation toSl.-Cyr, that he .should 
have moved forward the Young Gtiardfrom Pirna to sujiport Yandammc{;i); 
in Avhich ease not only would no disaster at all have hecn incurred, hut the 
niovcnicnt on Ta’plit'z, which was ably conceived, would liavc led lo the des- 
truction ofKlcisl’s corps, and the disorganization of the whole rigid \ying of the 
allied army. Decisive success was within his grasp, when he omitted to seize it, 
and permitted the advantage to pass over lo the enemy, hy retaining his young 
guard inactive at Pirna during the two most vital days of (lie campaign ((»}. 
ii.iiurrDt Ills panegyrists endeavour to account for this neglect hy ohserv- 
<xaT|.S!e hig, that lie was seized with vomiting at Pirna, and obliged to 
return lo Dresden in great pain on the afternoon of the 28lh; but, 
p-ji'M- admitting this to have been (me, it was no reason why he should 
not have advanced Morlier wiili tlic young guard, to support a corps charged 
with so perilous and momentous a mission as that of slopping the retreat of 


(1) Fain, ii. 320, 321. 

(2) *• Tli.it iinh.ippv Yawiliuninr, vlin jiccihh !o 

liaic liccn li.sci jjnt Ir-fi .1 '•tnslo ^entirul oii 

Otc mountains, nor any r»'sc*n c in ni»y ; he 

engulfeil hiinscif in a Iiuiioss, v.U)ioul Reeling hii 
v.'.ty in any nianniT, If Ijf It.nl only Iffi four h.itt.i-* 
Hons and four pieces of cannon on the Iieiphts in 
resrne, that disaster uould not Inut* nnurnd. J 
Jiad t^’uen him jjostthr orfjen trj itUrench /lirnscfftm 
the heights, and tmeamp his corps (here, nud send 
chmn into JJolicmia nothing: hui jj.irlies to disipin t 
the cncin}', and obtain news/’— iS'*roi >o^ (o St,- 
Cir., ist '^tptember 5t,-C\ n, iv, 31)2. 

(3} }larch direct to Ta-plilz j joit nill coier jour- 
self with to Vaidammi, 2^th 

August I8l3.—*' Three or four hours only were 
required to retreat to jVijIIeinlorf, lUiere lie itould 
have hern in an imjircgnablr position ; but Van- 
dainme conceived he \i.is not at liberty, after this 
X^ssilhe order, to effect Ih.il inovcinciil. What 
lYould be have sard to Knpoleon if, on bis retreat, 
be had met him alKolIcnuorf, as he bad been led to 


expi’Li \rould bn tbc casr, and the enrinv inenn* 
i'hil'% muiiiini; bis ground nl Cuhn, had fccured 
the* ntre.il of the ;;nind arms?”—/ ictiiirs rt Can- 
fjnc’tcs, xxii. ii Ante. 

(4) I ItftscJ received >onr h-Ilrr of ilie Olh, from 
Ucinluid (irinintr, in ultnh \ou <H<crihe your 
position behind the Cth torjis (Mannoul.). Uhe in- 
lemhni of Itis Majesty that you Mippnri the Cth 
enrp^; but it is desirable that you ^bolll^^ F»-Icct for 
th.»l purpO‘^e a road to the Jth bcU'eeii the Duke of 
Uagma and the corps nt (tenrral J’^undanmCt svlio 
has obtained Rre.il MJcer.s< o’.er the enemy, and 
made 2,000 prironen..— I!*:i Tiiiaa Sr.-Cin, 30//i 
Attgasi .Sr,-Csa. iv. 383. 

^ (5) “The ICmjierortuIinitUd to me, in cpiivena- 
tioii on lll*W7^h^^•p^el,lbv•l, ihul if he had not halted 
hi*- guard .tl I'inia on the USlli. but, on the contrary, 
folhmed it up on llie traces of Vandamme, he 
i\outd h.ivc found a gre.it opportunity orMrihing a 
blow in llie neighbourhood of Ta-plitz/'— b’x,- 

Crn,iv. J37, 138. 

(G) Tain, ii. 2G8. .. 
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a hundred thousand men. Xo man better than iic did what risk » io- 

for they required only a few hours to inarch from I‘ima to Pctcrsnalde {\)\ 
The truth was, that \andamme neither disobeyed orders, nor was forpoli 
he acted strictly according to his instructions, and was fully present tcTthc 
Emperor’s mind, watched Ins march with the utmost anxicl). hut »Napoh'on 
judged of prc'ient ctents hj the past lie conceired that the apparition of 
thirlj thousand men in their rear, immediately after a sci ere defeat m front, 
would paral) it and discomfit the Allies as completel) as it had done m the 
dajs of Ri\oli and blmj and he was unwilling to engage the young guard 
in the mountains, as it might erelong bcrcqmrcdforhis own projected match 
upon Rcrhn He forgot (hat fus conscripts were not the soldiers of Austcrhtr 
and Jena; that the Russian guards were not the Austrians of 17%; and 
that Ostermanu w as neither Al\ inn nor Slack (2). 

OprtnUm* ^^hllc these momentous esents were going forward in thoncigh- 
itfh'rri hourhood of Dresden, and In (he Bohemian lallcjs, cicnis of 
scarcclj less iiiiporiancc were m progress among the raiincs of 
Upper Silesia, and on the sand) plains m front of Berlin. 

K<p<iu«n • Napokou, on Icai mg the command of tlic armj of bdcsla to Mac- 
douald, )iad gi> eu that general mstrucljons of tlic n)o«t jndicious 
description, and winch, ifdul) followed out, would liaic prohahly 
prevented thcdrcidful disaslcrwluch hccapericnced The) were, 
to concentrate his troops and march towards the enemy, so os to bi' in n 
situation to lend a helping baud to the operations of the grand armv nsun*! 
Dresden or Bolictnta , hut, if attached by superior fortes, to retire heiimd Che 
Queissc and hold Gorhiz ; and if hard pressed, and thcLmpcror was far ad- 
\anccd in his niuck, by /Jtiau,u|>on Prague, loritirc to Ihetntrcnchedcainp 
at Dresden, keeping in ticw that his principal care should be to keep in 
communication with him Instead of following tins judicious thrcciioti,lf4C- 
donald,who was inspired v>ttli that unfounded contempt for lus advirsancs 
winch so often proved fatal to the hcutinanis of hnpoh-on, no sooner found 
hinisclf, after the departure of (he Emperor to Dresden on the morning ofilic 
2ftii (3j, at the iicad of three corps and a division of raralry, rtamlrfmg 
*«- scvcntj-livc thousand combaianU, than he broke up early on the 
2hili to athick the enemy, whom he conccircd 'itiU to Ik: concentrated m the 
position he had taken after his retreat licforc Napolt on In front of liuer. 
Instead, liowcrcr, of following iiplliei-mperor’j JiiKrucllons toconfeidrsle 
his forces, Macdonald, impresscil with the lichef that the cncni) wav wntl- 
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nuirig his retreat in the direction of Breslau, and that he had nothing to do 
hut follow upon his traces, divided his troops, for the facility of inarching 
and getting supplies, into five columns, spread out over a front twenty-four 
miles in breadth, from Schoenau toLcignitz. In this straggling manner they 
were to cross the Katzbacli and advance towards Jauer ; the right wing, under 
'Lauriston, moA'ing by Schoenau and the foot of the mountains; the centre, 
under Macdonald in person, by the Wuthende-Neisse onNeinburg; Avhilc the 
, left, led by Sebastiani and Souham, in the absence of Ney, who had been 
despatched to command the army destined to act against Berlin, Avasto move 
by Leignitz to pass the KATznAcn there, and fall on the right of the enemy (i). 
simuua- By a singular coincidence, Blucher, having rested his troops in 
vancoof tlicir positiou in front of Jauer on the 2fth and 2Stb, arid being 
wndier informed of the departure of the Emperor for Dresden on the 
Maclionaia. moming of the first of these days, Avhich the halt of his advanced 
guard on the Katzbach entirely confirmed, had on the very same day broken 
up from his ground to resume the otFensive. He kept his troops, hoAvever, 
much better in hand, and Avas better qualified in consequence to take ad- 
A^antage of any omission on the part of his adA^ersaries, or guard against any 
disaster on his oAvn side. He directed his three corps to pass the Katzbach 
between Goldberg and Leignitz; D’York and Sacken on the right, toAvards 
the latter place, directing their attack against Ney’s corps; and Langeron on 
the left, on the side of Goldberg, moving toAA-ards Lauriston and Macdonald. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon, the troops Avere so far advanced tha t the enemy 
Avere in sight, and Blucher made his dispositions for a general attack. The 
better to conceal his movements from the enemy, and confirm them in the 
illusion under Avhich they laboured, that the Allies Avere flying before them, 
he concealed his troops behind some eminences Avhich lay in their front, on 
the plateau of Eicliholz, and aAvaited the moA'emenls of his opponents. A 
heavy rain, accompanied Avith thick mist, Avhich had fallen the w'hole day, 
contributed to conceal the movements of the opposite armies from each 
other; and it Avas only some Prussian batteries placed on the top of the emi- 
nences, which, by the vivacity of their fire, made the French suspect that 
any considerable body of the enemy AA'ere in their Avay, and that a general 
engagement might be expected. Macdonald immediately gaA'e orders for his 
columns to deploy at all points betAA'een AYeinberg and Klein Tintz; but it 
required a long time for the orders to be conveyed along so extensiA^e a line; 
and Blucher, seeing that the enemy had only partially crossed the raAunc of 
the Neisse, so that the troops AA'hich had got through Avere in a great measure 
unsupported, and judging the opportunity favourable, and the enemy un- 
prepared, gave the signal for attack (2). 
fhcK'i.u'^ Macdonald’s right, so far as hitherto come up, AAdien thus unex- 
pectedly assailed, Avas supported by the rocky banks of the 
Wuthende-Neisse; but his left was in an elevated plain beyond that rner, 
Avbich its I'ear columns were still crossing, Avholly uncovered except by ca- 
valry under Sebastiani, the squadrons of Avhich were at that moment in part 
passing the defile. Blucher, perceiving the Aveak point of his adversary’s line, 
Atig.jc. detached AAfossilchikoff, at the head of the caA^alry of Sacken’s 
corps, to charge the French horse Avhich had mounted upon the plateau, 
and so uncover their left. This order was immediately executed, and with 
the happiest effect. The Russian cavalry, superior in number, and greatly 

(1) Join. ir. 373, 410. A'ict. et Conq. SO, 81. iv. 351, 362. l,ah. i. 327. Bout, li 

Valid, i. 145. 1{5. 

(2) Bliiclicr's Offieial Account. Schocll, Uccucil, 

IX. 
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more wpcncnccd, approached ihc French dragoons on Ihe exircmc left, 
holh in front and ilank; while KarpojTsCossacks, who liad been ecnl round 
b) a long detour* 'were to threaten their rear m the middle of the action. 
Sdbastiani’s hor«c, little prepared forthc danger* had to stnigglc Ihrongh the 
narrow dcfilo of Kroitsch at Neidcr Cram, alrcadj encumbered with the 
whole artillery of Nej’s corps, which was passing it at the time. The conse- 
quence was, that the squadrons arrived successively on the plateau on the 
other side, where they were immediately charged by a formidable body of 
horse, four thousand strong, in close array , both m front and flank. Unable 
to resist the shock, the French dragoons were driven hack headlong into the 
defile in their rear, from which they had just emerged: two brigades of in- 
fantry, which were brought up to support them, shared the same fate: 
Sacken’s main body now* came up, and as the incessant ram prcienled the 
muskets going off, charged with loud hurrahs with tlic bayonet agninst the 
unprotected infantry of Key's corps, which broke, and was driven headlong 
oier the precipices into the roanng kaizbach and ^Niitlicnde-Neisse, where 
>a«t numbers were drowncd(f). The guns, still entangled m the defile, to 
the number of iwcnti-six, with their whole ammunition-waggons, were 
taken, and fifteen hundred prisoners on this wing fell Into the enemy’s 
Innds (2). 

To complcle their misfortunes, Souham, who was marching 
Si. . . » I . . • j If • * • • j* Ti I 

• • • .:n • l- .. .... 

ment, ably conceived and In the true mlhlary spirit, would in ordinary 
circumstances liave probably restored thebaltle, by throw mg a fresh dindon 
Into the scale when the Allies were disordered by success ,• but as mattert 
stood, U onlj aggrasated the disaster. Souham's men arrived at the edge of 
thcMvinc of Krotl«ch, just as Stbastnnl’s hone were beginning to break on 
the plateau opposite. Uniting to ^bisUam’s cuirassiers, whieli were left In 
resene, Souham Immediately let! Ins men slown the defile, and histened to 
ascend the front, in hopes of reaching the opposite phican in time to arrest 
the disorder; but just as they liegan to mount the gorge on the opposite side 
of the glen, they met the torrent of fugitives from the other side, who were 
liurr j ing down, with the blood j Russian and Prussian sabres glmcing in their 
resr. The confusion now became InextrleaMr : the denseand ardent columns 
jirrssing up, were for the most part overwhelmed hy the disordered mass of 
horse and foot, tnivcil together, which was driven headlons down ; and such 
of tlio battalions and squadrons as ^iitccedcil In forcing their way Ihroush 
the throng, and rcachctl the summii, were «pee<hly swept away and drlrcn 
back into the gulf, when alicmpimg to slcploy, l.y the impetuous rlurges of 
a victorious and superior rnemy, now firmly establisheil on the summit, who, 
waili loud hurrahs, asserted the trmmph of Germany f3). 

AShile tills decisive «uccr>s was in the course of Irf'ing pined on 
the allied right, their left, under Ijngeron, liid aim rome into 
colhsion w iih the I rench right, under I.jmrlston,iieir Ifronerwfrtrfi 
The fomlul there was more equil, and my oMtiuato t both siW stoo.! 
their ground with great tesohition; hut, towards nijht, the French gimeral 
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liavilig learned the disaster on his left, fell back, sliil, however, in good 
order, to Praunnilz. The action seemed over for llie day, iVhcn an accidental 
circumstance renewed it, and augmented the losses of the French general. 
At nine at night, two frcsli divisions of ISey's corps, now' under the orders of 
Souham, having come up, Macdonald in haste crossed them over theKatzbach, 
at the ford of Schmochowitz, below the confluence of the Ncissc, and directed 
them against the extreme right of Sacken’s corps, now advanced to the very 
edge of the plateau, and engaged in driving the other division and Sebns- 
liani’s horse into the flooded torrents at the fool of the precipitous banks. 
These divisions were under the command of General Tarnyre; they drew with 
them sixteen pieces of cannon, and ascended to the top of the plateau w’ith 
a good countenance. Sacken, however, who had received intelligence of their 
approach, was on his guard : his troops were rapidly made to front to the 
right, and these fresh divisions were driven by Count Lieven and General 
NewerofTski again over the Kalzbach, with considerable loss (i j. 

Grc-it sue- Next day, Bluchcr early put his columns in motion to follow up 

llte Allies his successes; while Macdonald, in great consternation, drew back 
roVinfd’y. his shattered bands towards Goldberg. It Avould seem, however, 
as if the elements had conspired w’ith the forces of the enemy to accomplish 
his destruction. The floodgates of heaven seemed literally opened the whole 
night; the rain fell without an instant’s intermission in tremendous torrents; 
and next morning, not only were the raging waters of the N'eissc and the 
Katzbach' unfordablc at any point, but several of the bridges over those 
streams, as well as over the Hober, which also lay further back in the line of 
the French retreat, were swept away by the floods w’hich descended from 
Aos.s;. the Riesingeberg chain. Lauriston, sorely pressed by Langcron, 
only succeeded in gelling across the foaming torrents by the sacriflccof iwo- 
and-iw'cnty pieces of cannon, bis whole ammunition-waggons, and two 
Auj. js. • thousand prisoners. On the same day the Allies occupied Goldberg, 

and', continuing the pursuit, on the day following crossed the Katzbach, and 
drove the enemy back at all points tOAvards the Robor. All the bridges over 
that river bad been swept aAvay except that at Buntzlau ; and of necessity the 
whole French divisions Avere directed to that point. In the course of the 
rapid retreat lhithcr,forty pieces of cannon, and several hundred ammunition 
Avaggons Avere sacrificed, and fell into the enemy’s bands (2). 

Dtetorof A still more serious disaster, hoAvcver, awaited the enemy in the 
mvwmu course of this calamitous retreat. The division Puthod of Lau- 
Aus- 2 C. riston’s corps bad been dispatched on the 2Gth, by a cipcuil at the 
foot of the mountains by Schoenau and Jaucr, in order to menace the rear of 
the Allies, and harass the retreat Avhich aams deemed on their part inevitable. 
He was already far adA'anced on his journey, when news of the disaster on 
the Katzbach arriA'ed; and he at once fell the necessity of hastening to regain 
the main body of the army. Overlooked by the Allies in the first heat of the 
pursuit, Puthod succeeded Avithoul any great difficulty in retiring during 
the 27th; but, on arriving at the Bober, he found the bridge at llirschberg 
swept away by the floods, and he Avas obliged to come doAvn the right bank 
a«s. 39. of the torrent to endeavour to cfTect a passage. Next morning, he 
got as far doAvn as LoAvenberg, but there too the bridge Avas destroyed; and 
after several vain attempts to re-establish it, fid Avas obliged to wind his 
toilsome and devious Avay, anxiously looking out for a passage, toAA'ards 

(l) Sacten’s Official Account. Scliooll, Itec, iii. (2) Viet, ct Conq. xxii. 83. Jom. iv. 4H, 415. 
81. Bout. 16. Viet, ct Conq. >xii. 83. Jom. iv. Bout. 16. 17. 
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Bvnlzhii In JoJn^ «io, jll luck njade Iiim £iJl in ihc adrancctl posts of 
longeron’s corp', ^ho, nnIioIIj unsuspicious of Ins arrnal, -ncrc pursuin;; 
their opponents tonarJs the Bober. Hie Uussnn general immediatch lol- 
Icclcd lus forces, and made dtspOMtions for an attack. Ccncral KOrfT, ■»iih 
lus onn horse and Czorbalo>\’s mfanlr},\»as dispalclied so as to cut off the 
rctrcit of the French ba''k again up the Bober, vhich llicj seemed at lirsl 
disposed to attempt, •wliitclludzinicz uas posted on the road to Buntzlau, 
so as to render all escape mipossihlc Surrounded m tlii> manner bv gmtlj 
superior forces, m the most frightful of all positions, null a roaring im- 
passahle torrent in lus rear, the hra\c Frenchman did not despair, but taking 
gronnd on thchillof Plagilz, ncarlyoppositc to I owenberg, prepared lorc^iU 
to the last citrcmitj. There he as speedily assailed on ocr) <ulc lUidiiwicz 
attacked lam on one (lank, ^nIuIc Corbaton and KorfT charged him on the 
other, and a poNNcrftil train of artillery opened upon hi> coliinms in front 
Shaken bj such an accumulation of force, as well as hj the evident hope- 
lessness of their situation, the French broke, ami (led hi wild confusion 
down the lull towards the river, on thcltanks of which they wire, willi the 
exception of a few who swam across thefounmg lorrciit, made prisoners, 
iicarl) two thousand were slam or drowned A luindrod olTiccrs, Including 
Puthod himself, and Ins whole statT, three llioticmd private sofdiirs, two 
eagles, and twelve pieces of cannon, with the whole pirk of t(ie divwon, fed 
into the enemy’s hand'., wfio did not lose a hundred mcn(IJ 

Such was the great battle of the Kalzbacli, the rniinlerpirl to 

ib< biiif llolicnlinden, and one of the most glorious ever giincJ in 

the anmls of Furopcan fame Its trophies w tre Immense, and coincldoil al- 
most exactly w illi those which had, twelve years Iicfore, attended the triumph 
of Moreau (21; eighteen thousand prisoners, a hundred and three pierv'S of 
cannon, and two hundred and thirty caissons, besides seven llioiisand killed 
and wounded, presented a total loss to the french of iwenly-IiTC ihoisainl 
men. Wlicn Macdonald reformed lus hroVen hands l»cliind the Qiici*«e, he 
could with ditlicult) collect nfty-livc thousand around lus siandanls, instead 
of eighty tlious.md, who, when he received the comnntid from hfliMvltViri, 
crowded the banks of the Bober. The loss of the Mlies was very IrlfUng, 
considering the iiiagniiiide of the success giined * it did not cveetd four 
thousand men Indeed, there was scarcely aiiv serious (Ighfintf , the I rench 
having l»cen surprised by Blucher’s attack when wholly unprrjiare*! for it, 
andsulsrijurnlJ^ preveuted, b> thcilrcadful vxcviher and casual «h*strnfth>ii 
of the hridgcs in their rear hv the floods, from rcunhu'g Ihiir broken I ands, 
or forming anv rcsular mass for resibtancc to tlie enemv ('J 

l.rcat as were tlic snrccvscs tlitis achieved by the army «f ‘^ilc'la, 
atiil iIcscrvctK) as they have given Immortality to the name of 
Marshal 1 Inelu r, it may I*r donl tcil whether he wmil I not i lere 
completely have succeeded in his ohjeci of dlsorganUuig the Henrh afiny, 
if. Instead of directing the weight of Ins forrts agalmt the eiiemv's (•■fi, I« 
liail thrown ft against tin ir rlsht wing, placed at l.oldl erg, «s it was I*y that 
town lint the wlio’c I rench eomniumeations were pre-ened, an I een- 
scijuentlj a nverse there wonlJ ha\i cot off ^uham aiul the I rfnrh left, 

and paralj>e\l the wliiiie army, tm the other land, when the line of operatirg 
on the French right was taken, It must leadmlttrd that thefrowun gr-ml 
showed adrairahieskilhn the selection of Wspround Lr lliejrinflj'aUtUtl, 
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where a precipitous glen in the rear of the French rendered retreat on their 
part impossible; in the concealment of his own troops till half the enemy 
was past the ravine; and in then falling on the portion which Avas draAvn up 
on the plateau, witla such a concentration of .infantry and cavalry as at once 
rendered resistance hopeless, and assistance through the narrow gorge im- 
possible. The movements of the French general Avill not admit of a similar 
apology. In direct violation of the instructions of Napoleon — which Avere, to 
concentrate his troops and decline battle 'except Avifh a superiority of force 
—he rashly adA'anced against an enterprizing general, at the head of an army 
superior both in number and in AA’arlike experience to his OAAm, Avith his 
troops so scattered over a line from Leignitz to Scbocnau, nearly thirty miles 
in length, that, Avhen assailed in his centre and left on most critical ground 
by the concentrated masses of the enemy, he had no adequate force at hand 
to arrest the disaster consequent on their first successful onset. Nor Avas the 
management of his principal force less injudicious than its direction. By 
directing the bulk of bis troops on the great road from Goldberg to Jauer, 
Macdonald Avould at once have menaced his opponent’s communications, 
covered his OAvn, and secured to himself a comparatively safe retreat in case 
of disaster; Avhereas, by accumulating them on the left, be both uncoA'ered 
his vi tal line, left untouched that of his adversary, and got his troops entangled 
in the rugged ravines of theKatzbach and Wulhende-Neisse, Avhere any check 
was the certain prelude to ruin(l). 

^^'hile these important operations were going forward in Saxony, 
n I'dottc. .Tnd Bohemia, and Silesia, the campaign had also been opened, and an 
* important bloAv struck to the north of the Elbe, in the direction of 
stiK.sf' Berlin. Although nothing is more certain than that the vital 
ovoi him. quarter of the AA'^ar Avas to be found on the Bohemian or Silesian 
frontier, Avhere the great'masses of the Allies were concentrated, yet it Avas by 
no means in that direction that Napoleon was desirous to begin hostilities, or 
most anxious to obtain success. lie w'as much more intent upon making him- 
self master of Berlin ; it Avas to clear his flank of Blucher, before engaging in 
that enterprize, that he opened the campaign by the march into Silesia. The 
first question Avhich he asked Avhen he returned to Dresden, beset by the al- 
lied grand army, Avas, Avhelher there was any neAvs from Berlin ; and it Avas to 
prosecute that favourite design that he made the fatal stop of the Young 
Guard xtt Pirna, and returned himself to Dresden, in the midst of the pursuit 
of Schwartzenberg’s army. Napoleon, hoAA'ever, in his anxiety to dazzle the 
AYorld by the capture of the Prussian capital, and to gratify his private pique 
by the defeat of Bernadotte, committed an extraordinary oversight in the 
estimate which he formed of the strength of the enemy to aaIioiu he A\’as op- 
posed in that quarter. He conceiAcd that Bernadotte had only eighty-liA'e 
thousand men in all under his command, including those who, under Wal- 
moden, were opposed toDavoustat Hamburg; Avhereas such had been the 
eflbrts made to reinforce the armyin thenorih of Germany, and such the en- 
thusiasm AAUth Avhich, under a sense ofi’ecent AATongs, they were seconded by 
the people, that Bernadotte had noAA' ninety thousand men under his imme- 
diate command, of Avhom nearly tAventy thousand Avere admirable cavalry, 
besides above forty thousand avIio Avere opposite to Hamburg,' or guarded the 
banks of the Lower Elbe. With this imposing force, he took post at Charlot- 
tenhergto coA'er Berlin, and concentrate his troops, as soon as the denuncia- 
tion of the armistice gave reason to anticipate a resumption of hostilities (2). ' 


(1) A’ict. ct Conij. xxii. 85, 80. Bout. 20, 2S, 


. (2t .Tom. iv, ^O j. A’ict. cl Gomi. xxii <9. Eo-jt. .jS, ' 
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Mcan^Iule, Oudinol received orders lo Tno>e forward and ojvcu 
m oMfri campaign , lint he not being prepared itnmedtaiclj to ohej tlic 
Emperor’s directions, thePnncc-tlojal advanced hisheadqaarlcrs 
to Potsdam, and lus numerous army occupied Juterbock, ,Trebbin, and the 
'»s »« Milages of Saarmunde and Bilitz On tlic21st, the Frcncliarmj 
moved forward, consisting of three co*^ t>«- 
nier's, and Oudinol’s, vrilh AtrigliPs 
thousand men , and, leaving the great 
Ilank movement towards the %\ittenbc ^ 

contact With the foremost posts of ncrnadolie’s armj, and a rude conHict 
ensued >1111 the ad> anted guard of I>uto^^*sPrus^lan5, which tcrnilnalcd In 
the forcing of the defile of Thyrow, and the establishment ofOudinot’s forcc:» 
on the heights hehind Trehhin, and in front of Miitenwaldc Bernadotie, 
An, it pcrcciN mg that a general battle w aslncvitable to prevent thecnemy 
from making their way to Berlin, immediately gave orders for conrentriting 
liis forces, and the greater part <rf the day following was occupied In l>rlnging 
them into line, hut before (hey were all assembled, General Thiimcn, with a 
l)odj of Prussians, was attacked hy negnierwiilisogrcat a supcrioritj offeree 
alTrclibin, that he was forced to retire with considerable loss the enemy 
earned the defile of Jiihndor(r,and lhcPrincc*nD)al, now seriously alarnied 
for Ins jcfl, drew Inck (he troop» whtclihchad atTrcbbin and Bittcnwaldc, 
and brought up Tauciizcm’s whole corps to Bbckcnfcldc Oudinol's object 
in thus directing the weight of Ins forces against the enemy’s left, was to heal 
his forces m detail towards Wiekcnfcldc and Tciton and force tJ/cPrinfC- 
Boyal, drnenup against Potsdam, to throw back his left, andalMtuIon Hef- 
lin ith this > lew , Ilegnler, hi the centre, was directed to march on Griws 
Bn Hf'i , Bcftranil, on the right, on BlackcnfclJc , wlille the commandtrdn- 
chief himself, with the left, moved on Mircnsdorf lie was not now above 
twelve miles from Berlin, which he folly etpeded to enter on ilio fol- 
lowing day. 

Thehittlc began early on the morning oftheSSJ, by llie rrenih 

right, under Bertrand, wholnd the shortest distance to po overlie- 
*•* fore arriving at the enemy, falling witli great vigour on Taiifn»clii, 
who With Ills gallant Prussunshcld Blackcnfflde lliilow, who was In nserve 
behind the centre, upon this began to extend his rohimni to the left to aid his 
brethren In anus in that ijiiarter.bul the movement was counlermandeil 1 y 
the Prince-Boy al, for Tauenieln had made such a vigorous resistance, lliat 
not onfv were Bcrtraiuri attacks repulsed, but several piisoncrs were faten, 
and ihcHno was j'erfoclly safe In that dircrlion Jfatlen, however, wore a 
more serious aspect In the centre, where ItegniiT, at thcheadof twenty-f»ur 
IhouMnd *-ixons, supported bt a strong resf-rv e, aiivrkeil and carrle*! Crosi 
I '•eren. and established himself close to the very centre of tfie allied line 
Bcrnailotto, Knslble of ilic dangerous conseijupnces of this success, Invtantty 
took the most vigorous measures to arrest it Pulow’swholeeorjrs watitop* 
ped In ltstnarclitot!»elefl,indbroo-hiuptothe!«pport of itie centre, wbirli 
had retired, stiJI, bowrrer, I ravelr l/ghliog, to some wooili in the rrar cl the 
village Ueanwhitellegnier, little anticipating a second cunfi ct,an Ideemlog 
llie combat over, wav preparing torvtalllvh hii bliouan fur tl»p nl;hten l* «• 
ground h** luid won, wl en ttnhw (2 , at ll e hea 1 of I* Irty fire th mw’v I 
Prussians, fell upon him 

I Ti.« M i^«- »»« VI r-wj** c* 
rvi-t JV,rt t~1J *«s.v» 4.W r-.« Jx »*- »l A** 
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■ ti.‘/Kra.cii measures of the Prussian general were taken with great 
oonlrc at ability, and he was admirably seconded by the intrepidity of bis 
Bm'cn. troops. While he himself advanced with the main body of his 

forces to recover Gross Beeren in front, Borstel, with a strong brigade, was 
moved on to Klein Beeren, in order to turn the right of the enemy, and the 
Swedish horse were advanced so as to threaten their left. The troops ad- 
vanced in two lines, preceded by sixty pieces of cannon, and followed by the 
cavalry in reserve ; incessant rain had fallen the whole day, which prevented 
the muskets from going off; but the cannon on both sides soon opened a 
tremendous fire, while, in rear of the Prussian pieces, their infantry advanced 
with the precision and coolness of the troops of the great Frederick.. At 
length they arrived within grapeshot range, and Bulow immediately ordered 
a charge of bayonets by the front line deployed, while the second follo>ved 
in column. The struggle, though violent, was not of long duration : Regnicr, 
assailed by superior forces in front, could with difficulty maintain his ground ; 
and the attack of Borstel on his right, and the opening of the Swedish can- 
non, supported by an immense body of Russian horse on bis left, decided 
the conflict. He was already beginning to retreat, when the Prussians in 
front, with loud hurrahs, charged with the bayonet. Gross Beeren was 
speedily Avon, several batteries were carried, and the allied horse, by re- 
■peated charges on the left flank, completed his defeat. .Oudinot’s corps, 
alarmed by the violence of the cannonade at this period, slopped their ad- 
vance on Abrensberg, and, hastening to llie centre, came up in time to arrest 
the disorder. Behind their fresh columns the broken Saxons tvere enabled to 
re-form; but it Avas too late to regain the day. The Prussians, indeed, igno- 
rant of the strength of the ucav army Avhich they had thus encountered in the 
twilight, retired from the pursuit, and even at the moment evacuated Gross 
Beeren; but the defeat of the French centre determined the retreat of their 
left : their Avholc array retired to Trcbbin, Avhilc Bulow reoccupied Gross 
Beeren, and Tauenzein adA'anced to Juhndorf (1). 

Hc5tllts of Although the battle of Gross Beeren Avas not attended Avilh such 
iiic battle, extensive trophies in the field as those of Culm or the Kalzbach, 
yet in its moral influence, and the effects Avhich it finally had on the fortunes 
of the campaign, it Avas almost equal to either of these memorable conflicts. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners, thirteen cannon, and a large quantity of baggage, 
Avere taken; but these Avere its most inconsiderable results. The moral in- 
fluence Of the defeat of the attack on Berlin, Avas immense. Great had been 
the consternation in that capital when the enemy’s columns were advanced 
almost to within sight of its steeples, and every house shook AA'ith the dis- 
charges of their cannon; they remembered Jena and six years’ bondage, and 
e\'ery heart throbbed Avitli emotion. Proportionally vehement was the joy 
Avhen iicAvs arrived at ten at night that the enemy bad been repulsed, that 
his colunms Avere retiring, and the capital saved ; and the general transports 
were increased by the circumstance, that the triumph Avas exclusively na- 
tional— BuIoav and Tauenzein having, Avilh their new Prussian levies, almost 
alone had a share in the action. The AVarmest thanks Avere next day voted 
by. the municipality to the Prince-Royal as their deliverer; joy beamed 
in every countenance; great numbers of the Saxon prisoners, carried aAvay 
by the torrent Of patriotic feeling, petitioned to be alloAved to serve in the 
ranks of the fatherland, and formed the nucleus .of the Saxon corps which 
soon appeared in the lines of the Allies; while several of the officers, Avho had 

f ^ > ‘ 

(1) Bont, 53. 5i. Join. iv. 407. 408* Viet, et Conq. jcxii, 99, 100. Vauil.'i, 166, 107 
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~-*-*'or Joy at finding 
■ ■ the banner^ of 

fA'CiToV' battle of GrosS Rccrcn Tvas immcdiatclj follovrcd by other 
s«ccc«se3, iiaturallj flowiTig from the former^ Tilucb malmally 
augmcntcil its trophies. On the 2oth, Bcmaclotlc moTCdforvrard, though 
1 cry slot\ly and t\ ith extreme circumspection j but the enemy wre so <CM- 
tered that be could not fail, x\ith his supenontj m catalry, to gain con- 
siderable advantages luckati had been fortified by the French, and pr- 
Ti«oncd bj a thousand men; but the governor not conceiving lumsclf In 
suITicjcni strength to withstand the assault of the Allies, by whom be w-as 
soon surrounded, capitulated, when summoned, with nine pieces of cannon, 
and considerable magazines. A still more serious disaster soon after occurred 
on tlic side of Sfigdehurg Gerard, with bis division, five thousand strong, 
bad issncd from that fortress as soon as he beard of llic advance of Oudmot, 

,,, t.. ... |I .. 1 .t tl ..fr. 

X- : . ; ■ ■ . : I • !' 

without being aware of it, into the xcr\ niidtlle of the enemy's columns. 

»» Finding Rclzlg occupicil by the Cossacks of Dbcrniclicn*, be xmIIi- 
drew to Licbnitz, where be took poslto await further orders. Therebewas 
w assailed next day by a duisioti of the Prussians under Ilirsclifeldt 
and after a gallant resistance, being all.icked in rear by CilicmlebelTs Cos- 
sacks, be was totally defeated, and compelled to lakcrcfnre in Magdeburg, vilh 
the loss of fourteen bundrotl prisoners and six pieces of cannon. These ad- 
vantages made the total results of the battle of (•ross pecren four thousand 
prisoners, besides an equal number killed and woundeil, and twenty-eight 
guns; wiiile the Allies xxcre not wc.akcned fiy more llian half the niimlicr. 
These results, considcraMc as they were, might have been greatly augmented, 
If Bernadotlc had made a proper use of the supcnorily of force, and great 
preponderance in cavalry, wlncb becnyoycii; lull lie was so cautious In bis 
S'fi I mosements, tint tliough be bod no force to wilhslaml him in the 
field, and the enemy fill back at sU points, be look elrncn days to adranre 
from Gro'S llccrcn to Italnusteiu, near the I Ibc, wlirre be established Ids 
bndqiiartcrs on the^th September, though thedistatirc was bllle more than 
lifly miles (2/ 

SM..Tt.rt. Napoleon was at Dresden when these disastrous tubngx from 
l*ol enda, ^ilesii, and Prussia arriscil with stiitiums rapidity aflrr 
«v. * 11 . V other, lbs whole projer |s for ihe ramihsign, which sccmeil to 
lie opctiing tn <osu«pieuius a tnanrerby the gloriniii victory of Drr-olcn, 
sscreat once blasted; llic moral encet of that great Iriiitnpii was deitroyrst 
Tlio Allies, instead cf ngalning l‘ni;uc in constrrMtiou, broiiglit wllh them 
the Iropbies of \andafnroe, ami a eonslderable jiarl of Ids torp prlsoncn 
The lialile of Culm bad turncil Into rues of Jov the desolation w birh 1'<^»R 
to be felt in the vallrss efttohemij; thcanny ot’^dc'li was fijin-ln disoftler 
l«efort. its icrrlhle antagonlsls^ and fnudly demanding the I mperur and h5» 
guards as ihe only weans cf sirmmiRg the lorrcnl; the aUack on lietlm h»<i 
fadcil , instead of clcclrif jirg I uro| e by the capture of the lYus-lan tJ| lul, 
the northern army was thrown li8rklolhrlJl»r,whilctl*ePrusu}ntand»rhr 
W3» slogittg the iwrars of viclwry, and i-nbeard of ciilhii'liMn aoir A*rd tl^ 

{,s t tvt,u t» f» r— s» r» «♦< s— •sv—i 
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■whole north, of Germany. Napoleon -n^as strongly affected, by these reverses, 
the more so as they •were quite unexpected; and he immediately began, as 
.usual, to lay the -whole blame upon his lieutenants (1). Circumstances, how- 
ever, -were so pressing, and succours were demanded from so many quarters 
at once, that it ^Yas no easy matter to say to which direction the Emperor 
should turn with the anxiously expected relief. Ilis first design was to rein- 
force the army of the north, and resume in person, and with the aid of his 
guards, his favourite project of a march upon Berlin. But Macdonald’s rc- 
presesentations of the disastrous state of the army of Silesia were so urgent, 
and the advance of the enemy on that side so threatening, that he at length 
determined, though much against his will, to direct his steps towards Bautzen 
and the hanks of the Bober (2). 

Dfrcn.i^o In pursuance of this resolution, orders were immediately given 
Kajlo'uon”'^ to stop at all points the pursuit of the allied columns into Bohemia ; 
trrtiono™' hrokcn remains of Yandamme’s corps, entrusted to the care of 
saxinj ” Count Lobau, after being inspected at Dresden by the Emperor, 
Avere reconduclcd to the inhospitable summits of the mountains at Gieshuhel 
and Peterswaldc ; St.-Cyr’s corps was stationed between the latter point and 
Altenherg; Avhile Victor occupied the passes and crest of the range from that 
to the right towai'ds Reichenberg and Freyherg. The command of the army 
of the north was entrusted to Ncy; the Emperor being with reason dissa- 
tisfied with Oudinot, for the senseless dispersion of his force which had led 
to the check at Gross Bceren, as well as for the eccentric direction of his re- 
treat towards 'Wittenherg instead of Torgau, thereby putting in hazard the 
interior line of communication between the army of the north and the centre 
of operations at Dresden, and oven exposing Macdonald’s rear and supplies 
to the risk of being cut off or disquieted by the clouds of light horse, Avhich 
inundated the .plains beyond the Elbe, from Bernadotte’s left. To prevent 
this inconvenience, and keep up the communication between the armies of 
Ney and JIacdonald, Marmont’s corps was Avilhdrawn from the pursuit of the 
allied grand array, and transferred to Iloyerswerda, on the right bank of the 
Elbe, nearly midway between them; while the Empcror'himself, taking with 
him the guards and reserve cavalry, and calling to his standard Poniatowski’s 
corps, which had hitherto lain inactive in observation at Zittau, proceeded 
with sixty thousand choice troops to reinfoi’ce the dejected remains of the 
army A\diich had been shaken by the disasters of the Kalzbach. Thus, after 
all the losses from the preceding defeats were taken into account, sixty thou- 
sand men were left under St.-Cyr, Victor, and Murat, to make head against 
the grand array of the Allies on the left of the Elbe ; a hundred and twenty 
thousand, under the Emperor in person, Averc directed against Blucher in 
Silesia; seventy thousand, under Ney, AA'ere opposed to the army of Berna- 
dotte; and eighteen thousand, under Marmont, AA’ere in observation, and kept 
up the communications on the right bank of the Elbe (o). 


Cl) “ Mon cousm IcBuc tVe Tjrcnte (MawIonaUl) 
s’est laisse pousscr sur Gorlitr. 11 sera possible q_ne 
je sols oblige do mjrcber sur Bautzen, domain on 
aprt's demnin. Occupez done promptcincnl Jes posi- 
tions deFensives/* — NAPOLEOff to .St.-Cvr, ist Sep- 
tember 1831- St.-Cvr, iv, 391* 

** Mon cousin, ecrivez au Prince de la Moskwn 
(Ncy). Nous venons de recevoir dee nouvcllcs du 
Duede Bcggio (Oudinot)^ qui a jugc convenabic de 
venir se incllre a deux inarches au-dessus de 
Wittenberg. Lc rcsultat de cc mouvement intern- 
peslif csl, quo lc corps du General Tanenzein ct un 


fori p.'irli de Cosaques se sonl portrs du cole de 
l..uckau.iJt do Bautzen, cl inqulelent les communi-' 
cations du. Due de Tnrento. II cst vraiment dtfjicile 
tVmoir moins de tele quo be Due dc Il^gsbo. ll 
point su abordcr rcnncmi , cl il a cu Tarldc fairc 
donnor uu dc scs topps separement. S’ll iViit nbordi* 
fraiichcment, il raurait parlout culbute/' — N ato- 
1.EON /o Bcrthier, September 1813. Sr.-CvR, tv. 
393, and Jomim, iv. 417, 41S- Note, 

(2) Fain, ii. 324, 32.5. St.-Cyr, iv. 130, 131. 

7(3) Fain, ii. 325, 320. Napoleon to St. 

Sept, 1813. St.-Cyr, iv. 395. Jom, iv. 
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I^Rpol^ori Ihc Emperor’s movement, as usual, ^as attended with the 
desired effect. On the Sd of September, NapoWon set out from 


cho^f\^crda, by the Cossacks from Bemadotte’s army. Marinont uas pushed 
forward m that direction, to pretent a repetition of the insult, and finally 
S'pt 4 took post at Iloyerstverda On Ihefollotvinj morning, Napol«?on set 
out by break of day, and early m the forenoon came m contact with the ad- 
vanced guard of Blucber, which was strongly posted on the high grounds of 
Slromhcrg and Yohlaerberg, beyond llochkirch, on the road to Gorhtz The 
Prussian generals soon perceived, from the increased activity in ithe French 
army, and the splendid array of troops winch crowded the roads coming 
from Dresden, that the Emperor was before them ; and Blucber, faithful to 
the instructions he had received, and the general system agreed on at Tra- 
chenberg, immediately fell back. The French, continuing to advance, soon 
rcQccupied Gorliiz, while Bluchcr’s retiring columns repassed successively 
both the Qucisse and the Neissc Napoldon slept on the nfghtoflhcSlh In the 
par«onagD manse of the parish of Ifoehkircii , and on the following morning 
resumed his march in pursuit of the allied troops, hoping that the impetuous 
character of the Prussian marshal, flushed with his recent victory, would lead 
him to hall and give battle Blucber, however, still continued to rctreaf; 


uiiu luuurniits oi tiib iicutetiatits, wiieu icu tu liiviii>t,tNi.9, ltu>u>i tii.^ I'unvu 
to be involved In disaster At the close of Ids reverie ho started up, and or- 
dered the guards and cuirassiers to return to Dresden, leaving Marmonl in 
such a situation at lloyerswcrda, as to be able to lend assistance, in case of 
need, either to Ney or Macdonald llis presence at the Saxon capital was 
much required, for already the Allies were beginning to resume tlio oITen- 
s!vc on the frontier of Bohemia', and a terrible disaster had been incurred to 
the north of the Elbe (1) 

NYjtmovY Key, who bad been appointed to replace Oudmot in the command 
of the army of the north, had received the Emperor’s instructions 
to inarch direct to Bartilh, where a corps was to be wailing him to 

^ f. •• ...1 _ I 1,.P» Tlrtr. 


logcihor, and put a good countenance on the matter, all that rabble woulU 
soon disperse, and he would find the road to the Prussian capital lie open 
before hjm(2), Aej, in pursuance of these instructions, and impelled not less 
bj the ardour of his own disposition than llio express command ofA'apoIvon, 


tl) Fstn i> 525 52<! TomI 70 71 Otrf.l 
2S9 Vict.r(Co >9 ii i 105 109 

(^} “ Ifoiu Eirutb }ihv w 1 1« onl^ tltcrea^n 
inartfi fFoin frTi i Tbit <oiii unn »tiiin w lit lue 
Vm^ieror will ibtabet lirrlr nUlliihr-J.ana lb« 
•iitri on tV* Prustisn lal u»x l•V< plic« on 
1)>4 rih »t lOlli 1 ),Uul VO iKtl rl iH I of La«ucV< 
anJ riVtiif of liflt rrtir infjntry viH riittaclou 
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immediately put himself in motion. lie arrived at the headquarters of the 
army on the 4th of September, and found the whole troops arranged under 
shelter of the cannon of Wittenberg— a state of things which sufficiently 
evinced the entire incapacity of Oudinotfor separate command; for he had 
now altogether lost his communication with the central point of Dresden, 
and permitted the whole right bank of the Elbe, between that fortress and 
the Saxon capital, to be inundated by a deluge of Russian and Prussian light 
horse, who did incredible mischief to the communication and supplies of both 
armies. Having reviewed his troops, and encouraged them by the assurance 
of prompt succour from the Emperor, Ney immediately put them in motion 
on the morning of the blh, directing his march by Zahna and Seyda, so as to 
regain 'the high-road from Torgau to Berlin, Avhich was his proper line of 
communication with the grand headquarters at Dresden. On the evening of 
the same day, the army was established on a line between these two villages, 
the Prussian advanced posts rapidly retiring before them. On the other hand, 
the Prince-Royal no sooner ascertained that the enemy were marching in 
strength against him, headed by his old comrade Marshal Ney, with whose 
determined character in the field he was well acquainted, than he took mea- 
sures for concentrating his army. Setting out from Rabbastein, where his 
headquarters had been established, he marched across the country, so as to 
regain the great road between Torgau and Berlin. Taiienzein, Avbo formed 
the advanced guard of his army, reached Dcnnhwitz early on the morning of 
the Gth, and soon found himself in front of the vanguard of the French army, 
which, in its march from Zahna and Seyda, had approached that village on 
the route to Juterbock, where the great road from Torgau would be regained. 
Tauonzein immediately drew up his troops in order of battle, and unmasked 
a powerful battery, the fire of which arrested the progress of the Italian 
troops under Count Bertrand, The French general, howe\cr, was not dis- 
concerted, but bringing up his remaining divisions, re-established the com- 
bat; the French artillery, posted on higher ground, played with advantage 
upon that of the Allies, and Morand advancing with his division, which was 
composed in great part of veterans, sensibly gained ground, and threatened 
the left wing of the Allies, which had first come into action, with total de- 
feat (1). 

Bittic of Succour, however, was at hand ; for Bulow, who commanded the 
Sept G allied centre, 'which was marching up immediately after Iheir left 
wing and in the same direction, no sooner heard the cannonade on the side 
of Dennewilz, than he hastened lijs march, and arrived with twenty thousand 
Prussians, whom he deployed with the corps under Hesse Ilomberg in re- 
serve; and not contented with remaining in position, he immediately direct- 
ed the troops by an oblique advance against the flank of Bertrand’s corps, 
which was now pushing Tauenzein before it, in front of Dennewitz. The 
Prussians advanced in echelon by the left, but, before they could reach the 
enemy, Regnier, with the Saxons, had come up to the support of Bertrand, 
and a combat of the most obstinate description ensued ; the French centre 
and left presenting a front on the two sides of an oblique triangle to the 
enemy, and the Prussians urging them on both its faces. After four hours’ 
hard fighting, however, the enthusiasm of the Prussians prevailed over the 
intrepidity of the Saxons. The village of Nieder Gerstorf and Gohlsdorf were 
successively carried, and the French centre and left driven back in tlie direc- - 
lion of Ohna (2). > 

tl) Valid, i. 171. Bout. 011 62. Jom. iv. -il9, (2) Vaud. i. 172. Vict. at Conq. \xii. 103. Bout. 

'iSO. 62. Join. h. 420, 421- 
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Arrw 1 o( ^cy, liowcvcr, now came up mlnste willi Ondmol’s corps, winch 
j'icfD, n ■" stalioned to the left of the Salons, and immediately in front 
onibeEij of Bulow’s right The arrival of this fresh corps, fullj iwcnlython- 
sind strong, made an immediate change upon the field of bitlle The two 
corps uniting, turned fierccl j on their pursuers, and being superior m num- 
Jiers, not only regained Gohlsdorf, but dwe the Prussians entirely across 
the road to the high grounds near Wilmsdorf, from which Bulow had ori- 
ginally come Billow upon this brought forward his resene, the Saxons, 
though they combated braaely, were forced m their turn to retreat, and 
Gohlsdorf, the object of such fierce contention, a second time fell into the 


ashen, at this critical moment, the Prussian brigade of Borslel, which was 
marching m the rear across the country towards Jiilerhock, informed, near 
Talischau, of the critical stale of matters on the allied right, appeared on the 
field, and immediately attacked, with loud cheers, the extreme left of Oudi- 
noi m (lank At the same time, the Prussians under Tlmmen, who had com- 
bated behind Dennewilz e\cr since the morning, resuming the oITcnsise, 
a igorously attacked and earned that \ illage, and droi c hack Bertrand » corps, 
ailio were excessively fatigued with ihcir long maicli and subsequent com- 
bat, to a considerable distance The elTccl of this double adiantage occur- 
ring at the same lime, was decisive Ncy, finding both bis wings driven back, 
and his centre in dinger of being enveloped by tiie cnemv, gav c orders for a 
retreat at all points This retrograde movement, however, was conducted 
with great rcgularitj , the French bravcd,wiihoul shrinking, the destructive 
fire of grape-sliot from the cncmj’s numerous ballcncs, which were now 
hurried to the front, and several charges of the Prussian horse were repulsed 
by the rolling fire and steady conduct of their retiring columns (1) 

ArtiTiuf Ililberto the Prussian army, not in all above fort j llvcthousand 
wn!lV^‘ * strong, had singly maintained the conflict, w iih heroic resolution, 
jw^fgamst the French, who numbered seventy Uion5and combiiaiits 
‘'‘•»««r*The Swedes and Uiissians, composing ncarlj a half ofUicarmy, 
had not jet come into action, having composed the right of the column of 
march, which was advancing with the left in front But Bemadolle, wilh 
this powerful reserve, having broken up in the morn ng from laibcsson and 
Lchmansdorf, had now reached Kaltcnbom, a league in rear of Pcnncwitz, 
where the battle was raging, and, forming Im» whole force in order olhalflc, 
advanced rapidly to the support of the Prussians, now vvcllnigli cxliauslcd 
by tlieir long and arduous exertions The appearance of this imposing mass 
on the field of Lalllc, where Tvey had no longer a reserve on Ins part to op- 
pose to llicm, was decisive Seventy haUilions of Russiansand Swedes, sup- 
ported by ten thousand horse of the two nations, and preceded bj aliundrcd 
and fifl} pieces of cannon, advanced in beautiful array of lolumns of attack, 
withsiillaicnt space left between them for the front file to deploy, and form 
acoutiiniouslinc ^c), who had notliccn able to succeed m liis attack upon 
the Prussians alone, was in no condition to mamtam Ins ground when this 
fro«li and formidable body came upon him Disorder and vacillation spccdilv 
became visible in bis rclrcaling columns, soon four ihousand Uussnn and 
Svv cdish cavalrv adv anced at the gallop to support the points of Hie rrns<nin 
line, where the contest was inoslohsiinalcly mamlamcd.auJ Hie ranks were 


(I) Jura It 431 Hon* C3 63 V»"1 « V <1 rt tofij 
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no longer Kept, when Hnlow's men, opening willi admirable discipline, made 
room for the infatUry of the reserve to advance, and the Russian cavalry, 
charging furiously ihrotigh the apertures, ssYcpt like a torrent round the 
French retreating columns (1 j. 

The retreat soon turned into a flight : in vain Key endeavoured to hold 
firm, Avith the Saxons in the centre, who were hitherto unbroken, near Rohr- 
hcck; the troops there, loo, Averc seized Avith a sudden panic on seeing their 
flanks turned by the SAvedish nttd Russian horsc,and, breaking into disorder, 
fled in confusion. The cflccts of this rout of the centre Avcrc in the highest 
degree disastrous; the enemy rushed into the huge gap thus formed in the 
middle of the line, and, vigorously pursuing thcfugitivcs,separatcd thcright 
from the left Aving. In vain Arriglii brought forAvard his dragoons to cover 
the retreat; a thick cloud of dust enA'clopcd the advancing squadrons of the 
pursuers, and rendered them more terrible from being unseen. Arrighi’s 
men Avere shaken by the terrors by Avhich they AVcrc snrroimdcd, and wa- 
vered before reaching the enemy. .Soon they Avere ovcrAvhclmcd by the tor- 
rent, and draAvn into its vortex before the Russian sabres were upon tbcni; 
and at length the Avholc army presented nothing hut a vast mass of fugitiA'Cs. 
Key did all that courage and coolness could suggest to arrest the disorder; 
but ilAvas in vain ; his utmost cfTorls could only preserve some degree of 
order in the retiring cannoniers, Avho, by rapidly Avorking their guns, pre- 
vented the total destruction of the centre; but the Avings avcic irrevocably 
separated. Oudinot, Avith his oavu corps and a part of the Saxons, rclrcalcd 
to ScliAvcinitz; Avhilc Key himself, Rerlrand, and the cavalry, got olT to 
Dahme. On ihcdayfolloAving, additional successes AVcrc gained by the Allies: 
Key’s rearguard Avas attacked by the victorious Prussians, and defeated, Avilh 
the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners; and during the night six hundred more 
Avcrc taken by their light horse, Avilh eight pieces of cannon. It Avas not fill 
the Sib that the French general succeeded in reuniting bis shattered and di- 
vided columns, under cover of the cannon of Torgati (2). 

Hmilt of The loss of the French in the battle of UenneAvitz aams very severe. 

tii<- bailie. It amounted, in the battle and subsequent retreat to Torgau, to 
thirteen thousand men, of Avhom one-half Averc prisoners; Avilh forty-three 
pieces of cannon, scA'cntccn caissons, and three standards; besides six thou- 
sand stand of arms Avhich the fugitiA’cs IhrcAV aAvay to accelerate their flight. 
The Allies lost nearly six thousand men, of Avbom five thousand A\'crc Prus- 
sians ; a clear proof upon Avhom the Avcighl of the battle had fallen, and Avith 
Avhom the glory of the victory should rest. Rut its moral consequences aacic 
far more important. The Prussian troops, of Avhom a large proportion Avere 
landAvehr, bad here defeated the French in a pitched battle, led by one of 
their most renoAAmed chiefs : the slain of .lena Avas Avashed out : the days of 
Rohrbcck and the Great Frederick seemed about to return; and Berlin, no 
longer trembling for foreign occupation, might send forth her sons conquer- 
ing and to conquer on the brightest fields’ of European fame (5). 

mfu'e bTi’. Fi’cnch military historians, confounded at this defeat— Avliich 

tic they could neither ascribe to the cold, as in Russia, nor to the force 
of overAvhelming numbers, as on the second day at Culm, nor to flooded 
rivers, as at the Katzbacb— have laboured to save the honour of their arms 

(0 Oernadotte’s Official Acet. Sclioell, iii. U6. (3) Bcrnadoltc’s Official Accl. Scl.ocll, ncciioil. 

Bout. Ci, 65. Viet, ct Conq. ^.xii. 104, 105. Vaud. jii. tt7. ’ A’icl, ct’Coiiq. xxii, 105. Bout. 60. Jom. 
j. 172, 173. iv.421. 

(2) Bcrnadollc's Official Acet. Scliocll, iii* ii7* 

Boui. 6i, 05. Join, iv, 422, 423. Vaud, i. I73r 
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hy ascribing U entirely to the incapacity of Marshal ^cy, \sho had no head, 
they affirm, for previous combination, and never received any iHumination 
of genius till the enemy’s balls ^cre whirling through the bayonets With- 
out ascribing the disaster entirely to this cause, it must be admitted that the 
conduct of the French marshal on this occasion w as not such as to support 
Ins great reputation Like Oudmot at Cross Beeren, he was surprised by an 
attack on his line of march when little prepared for it, and under circum- 
stances when such an event was not only probable but certain When hey 
comm’ ti command of the army under the cannon of Wittenberg, 

bjihepn It was completely concentrated, and occupied a position of all 
others best adapted toad with clTect on the army of the Allies, 
then occupying a line above twenty miles m length, from Rabenstem to 
Sayda Instead of this, he brought up his columns mso desultory a manner 
to the attack, that he was never able to take any advantage of the great su- 
periority of force which he might have thrown upon any point of the enemy’s 
line, and in the end had the whole hostile array on his hands, before he had 
been able to makcany impression on the corps first engaged Injustice, how- 
ever, to theFrench marshal, it mu^t be observed, that he was on this occasion 
very indifferently aided by his lieutenants, and that Oudmot, in particular, 
stung to the quick by having been deprived of the command, by no means 
pressed forward into action with the alacrity which might have been expected 
from his character This jealousy of the marshals of each other, already so 
long known and sorely experienced in the Peninsular war, had already risen 
to such a height in Germanv, as to render all cordial co operation, except 
under the immediate eye and authority of the Emperor impossible (1 ) 

^or was the conduct of the Pnnce-Royal, though crowned with success, 
by any means beyond the rcaclt of reproach Great as his victory was, U 
would have been much more decisive, if, instead of marching with lus re- 
serves on Echmandorf and W ilmersdorf, that Is, in the rear of the Prussian 
line of battle, at the distance of five miles, he had followed the mirdi of 
Tauer T ' p- t,^ii 

have 

of the ' 

leon • 

made no sufficient use of the unparalleled advantage of hav mg utterly routed 
the enemy’s centre, and separated Uicir two wings from cacli other his 
nolle cavalry were not, on the day after the battle, thrown with sufiicienl 
vigour on the traces of the enemy, and an army which had been routed on 
tlic field, in a way hardly to be equalled in modern war, was allowed to re- 
tire with scarcely any molestation to tho Elbe, and reunite its dissevered 
wings at Torgau, while the victor remained inactive at Julcrbock, only a few 
miles from the field of batt/c ^2) 

Rut if the conduct of Bcmadollc, both at Dcnncwili and Gross 
xht pr.» •• Bccrcn, was open to serious rcproacli, and indicated not obscurely 
fbd^idt ..1 wi>h to spare the native troops of Sweden, and not to piisti the 
advantages even gamed by the Pnusians to the utmost, the vigour, resolu- 
tion, and capacity evinced hy the Prussian generals, especially Rulow and 
Rorslcl, in bearing up with inferior means for half the day, against superior 
forces on the part of the enemy, were most conspicuous, and, in particular, 
the perfect unanimity and concord with which they supported cacli otlicr on 
every trying occasion, and the trucmihiary Insilnctwlilcliled them, at once 


(I) Boal.CS 69 J«n 2J 


(SJ ioxu Ir 411 42S- Boot 6t (9 
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and without orders, to hasten where the cannon AVas loudest and the danger 
greatest, were beyond all praise ; and, seconded hy the devotion and valour 
of their brave though inexperienced followers, mainly contributed to the 
victory on both these glorious days. Never, in truth, was a more animated 
spectaclewitnessed than the Prussian army exhibited at that period. Jealousies 
there Avere none in that noble array : individual interests, separate desires, 
were forgotten ; old established feuds were healed ; recent rivalries Avere sup- 
pressed : one only feeling, the love of country, throbbed in every heart ; one 
only passion, the desire to saA^c it, gave strength to every hand (1). 

These .le. The repeated defeats Avhich he had thus experienced in every 
If, e*^hnrm™^ quarter, and under circumstances where the faults of generalship 
orFrench appeared to be pretty equally divided between the contending 
lity."" ' parties, at length broughthome to Napoleon the painful couAUCtion, 
that neither his oAvn troops nor those of his opponents Aver'e Avhat they once 
had been. However much the adulation of his military courtiers might at 
the time,'or the fond partiality of his subsequent panegyrists may still, be 
inclined to ascribe these misfortunes to errors of conduct on the part of the 
generals at the head of the movements, or to inconceivable fatality, their 
reiterated occurrence, under every variety of command, officers and troops 
engaged, was sufficient to demonsti-ate to all unprejudiced observers, that 
the long’ established superiority of the rev'olutionary troops Avas at an end. 
In presence of the Emperor, indeed, and Avith the consciousness that his re- 
doubtable guards and cuirassiers Avere at hand to arrest any disorder, the 
conscripts evinced extraordinary enthusiasm, and still performed heroic ac- 
tions ; and the able use which he long made of that formidable reserve of fifty 
thousand chosen veterans, in battles where he commanded in person, ar- 
rested the tide of disaster. But where this great cause of enthusiasm and 
tower of strength was wanting, the usual appearances of a sinking cause 
were apparent. The marshals Avanted vigour, and had become timid and over 
circumspect ; or were unduly rash and oA'erweening in their movements ; 
the troops generally went into battle with courage, but they failed to sustain 
it with constancy; and on 'the first appearance of a reverse took to flight by 
whole battalions, or laid doAATi their arms, like the Austrians in the beginning 
of the AA'ar, in large bodies. Thirty thousand prisoners and two hundred 
guns had been taken by the Allies in pitched battles, within three Aveeks after 
the resumption of hostilities; Avhile the Russians retreated from the Niemen 
to Moscow, a distance of six hundred miles, in presence of four hundred 
thousand men in close pursuit, without one battalion being broken or one 
cannon taken. A change therefore had plainly come over the spirit of the 
contest; the old enthusiasm of the Revolution Avas worn out, the military 
array of the empire had broken down; Avhile its oppression had roused an 
indomitable spirit of resistance on the other side, and its antagonists had 
learned, in combating, to conquer it. ■ The effects of this truth being per- 
ceiA’^ed, were in the highest degree important ; Napoleon lost confidence in 
his troops and his fortune, and no longer exhibited those daring strokes Avhich 
had so often in former campaigns crowned him with success; Avhile his mar- 
shals evinced that dread of responsibility, and.nervmusness about consequen- 
ces,' which are the inv^ariable attendants, save among those whom a sense of 
duty supports, of the secret anticipation of disaster. 

■\Yhile these events were taking place in the northern line of operations, the 
allied grand army had resumed the oflensive on the Bohemian frontier. No 


(l) liout, C9, 70. 
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sooner vas Schwartzenherg made aware, by the cessation of the 
pursuit of Ins columns, that Kapolfon had set out in a different 
dfo direction, tlian he put his troops in motion, again to threaten the 
Saxon capital. On the 5ih September, Wittgenstein crossed the mountains 
with the right wing, and pushed his adianccd guard to IsoUendorf, and on 
s<p» i the following day he reached Cicsluibcl , while Ziclhen occupied 
Gross Koela, and Count Pahlcn and Prince Eugtne of \\ irlembcrg, who bad 
of/vseoi iiv iTpnnersdorf. took possession of Nentnjansdorf On the 


mountains in the rear of the Jlassiaws, and on tin, om .. ^ 

Tmphtz, while certain intelligence was receired that Bennmgscn, with the 
{ * *’ « as adianciRghj rapid strides 

• • Elbe before the end of Septem- 

■ the opinion from Sf-Cir, that 

“ the system of the enemy is, to hazard noiiiing on the points where theEm- 
j .. - to be. with the troops which he always brings along 

. ' • • • te 

as they are withdrawn, the : 

one march of Dresden, on * , * , • 

tcrswaldc (1) ” 

N.poKen Kapolcon had no sooner rcceiied this intelligence than ho look 
«*»« measures for the concentration of his troops on tlic side of Silesia, 
Boueu I ijy ordering Macdonald to retire to Dautzen, near which Ponia- 
• • •' ‘ neht while he himself wiili the giiirds 


at such distances iiuiii uic ....x • , ’ ■ . ■ ' * 

might be able, mnrds and reserve, to carry succour to any quarici 

where ihcir assi ■ ■ * ** ‘ iri 

great strength, ' . • • 

the husltiaus w ' ' ■ 

distance, froinlhcsideofl’raguc Thetmperor icu siiuuj,.; .1 . . ‘ 

dcli>crmg some decisive blow, to extricate himself from liisdiiliciiltics; and 
immediately after joined Marshal St -Cjr, m the neighbourhood of Pirna, on 
the cicmngof tlic7lh,hchad a long conversation w ith that able general, m 


(n Com 71 73 Vitt cl Cnn^ »UI 106, J07 S» -Cw lo W jrolcon, 3, i, 5 * ml S ‘ Si.- 

Cjr.n 337 tOS 

(3) Kun»l<ct of a tfcmil prnoni »lio wcr« ipiancrc<l In Dm>lcu onJ lU iul>orL« Jurtoj tl« pctioJ* 
vnjcnnriitloljcrf. Iix. i>- 
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the course of \vhich he admitted, that “he had lost ahrilliant opportunity 
of striking such a stroke, hylialtinglhe Young Guard atPirnaAvhcnVaudammc 
Avas, advancing to Culm;” hut still inclined to the opinion that it should now 
he directed loAvards Blucher or Bernadottc, and insisted that the grand allied 
army avouM attempt nothing during his absence. Impressed Avith these ideas, 
Sept. 8. Avhich Sl.-Cyr in A’aiu comhated Avilh military frankness, he rc-- 
turned to Dresden the same night, meditating a great bloAV against Berna- 
dottc, and consequent triumphal entry into Berlin; hut early next morning 
•he Avas roused from his dream of security, and recalled to the adA'anced posts 
on the side of Pirna hy the sound of cannon, AA'hich announced a formidable 
attack by the Russian vanguard in that quarter (1). 
lie forces Quick 35 lightning, Napoleon moved up his guards and cuirassiers 
iiuHio'r to scene of action, and after reconnoitring the enemy’s columns 
centre. from ii,e heights of Gahrnig, determined that, although the great 
body of his reserves had not yet come up, it Avas advisable not to delay the 
attack, ashy the next day the plateau AA’hich the enemy occupiedAVould be so 
strongly supported by artillery as to be altogether unassailable. lie, accord- 
ingly, forthAvith pul his troops in motion, and, aiming his moA'cmenl against 
the left of the allied advanced guard, he directed the Aveight of his forces 
toAvards Licbsladt, whereby he threatened their communications Avith Toep- 
litz. To aA’oidthat danger, 'NYittgenstein immediately Avithdrewhis men, and 
joined Kleist atNollendorf; Avhileat the same time Klenau’s Austrians, Avho 
had been pushed on toAvards Chemnitz, retired to Marienberg. The arriA’al of 
Napoleon Avas felt like a shock along the AA’hole line of the Bohemian bills (2). 


(1) St.-Cyr, iv. 140, 143. Bout. 72. Antid.i. 17C. 

(2) TJjrce different appro.ximativo slalcincnls of the force of llic Frcnclt anny received at tlio liead- 
quarlers of llio Allies ! — 


Assembled in front of Dresden, and opposed to the great yillied army. 


Old Guard, 

YoiJii^ Guard, . 

Cavalry of llic Guard, , 

Vamlaimnc . , , 

Victor, 

Idarinunt, 

l’onialow.ski, 

Sl.-Cyr, . 

Latoiir-JIauIjourg's Cavalry, . ... i , 

Aug. i3tli 
G,r,07 

32.000 
lOi.^OO 

, 25,000 

21.000 

30.000 

15.000 

31.000 

10.000 

Srpt. aollK 
4,001) 

24.000 ) 
6,000 > 

4.000 

18.000 
20.000 
10,000 
20,000 

6.000 

Sept. 21 tb. 

23.000 

3.000 

6.000 

14.000 

18.000 
11,000 
20,000 

7,000 

Total, . , . 

181,107 

112,000 

104,000 ■ 

Opposed to the Norlhcrn Jrmy, under the Croivn-Prince of Sn eden 


licrlrand, 

Hcgnier, 

Oudiiiol, 

Arrighi and Kcllerinau (Cavalry), .... 

21,000 

20,000 

21,000 

10,000 

14.000 
8,000 

10.000 
7,000 

1.3.000 
6.000 

18.000 
6,000 

Tol.'.I, . . . 

75,000 

39,000 

43,000 

Opposed to Dlucher in 

Siicsia, 



Souhani, • 

Seliastiaiii and Milhaud (Cavalry), .... 

32.000 

35.000 

21.000 
13,000 

22,000 

10,000 

14,000 

3,000 

18,000 , 

3.000 
12,000 

5.000 

Total on llio right, . . . 

Total on the left, .... 
Total at Dresden, 

101,000 

75,000 

181,107 

49.000 

39.000 
112,000 

38,000 

45,000 

101,000 

Grand Total, , . 

357^107 

200,000 

187,000 


— BDi\ciiEr.sii’s iFarin Germany in 1813, p. 316. 
IX. 
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Satisfied s\ilh llns advantage, Napol^n retired lo his quarters at Dahnie, 
where he received fron^^cy’s aidc-dc-camp the whole details of the disaster 
at Denncwilz. The Emperor interrogated him cloeeU as to all the particulars, 


’ which in the end 

. ■ I . ■ and he was not 

■ • . • done the wars of 

Scipio and Hannibal, but had the magnanimity to exculpate entirely the ge- 
neral whose errors hod had no small sharem inducing it (2). 

KDpoi6on On the following morning, .it dajbreah, St -Cyr’s corps pursued 
JVmmit el* march, and reachcdwilhout opposition thevilhgcofEbersdorf, 
©D the Gcj crsherg— tlic highest point of the mountains between 
j’o°’ Saxonj and Bohemia; andfrom the hoiglitsadjoiningwhich ihcejc 
can discover a considerable expanse of the plains from Tccphlr towards 
Prague NosoonerhadtheEmperorsclfootonihe frontier, thanhedispatchcd 
amessengcr to the King of Sixony to announce that the enemy was thrown 
back into Bohemia, and then halted to gaze at the prospect which opened 
before him. Immediately at lus feel descended the rapid slope of the Gejers- 
berg, Its sides, naked rocks or hanging woods, w nh tlie road, whichwas much 
cut up by the retreat of the allied troops from Dresden, descending lu zig- 
zag down the steep, tillitwasloslin Uic gulf at its feet The artillery with 
extraordinary alacrity threw themselves into the hollow, and already the 


till It was repaired A few hours only, liowcvcr, were required for that pur- 
pose, and Kapoleon had himself shown, at the passages of the Landgrafens- 
berg, the CYcnlng before the battle of Jena (o), bow qmeVly the most formi- 
dable obstacles of that description y leld to the v igorous exertions of a skilful 
body of engineers (4). 


( I) KajKil^n f conremlion on ihti ooration 
»rl icli IS nportrJ l>j St Xjr —ho was jirwoot was 
TW 7 wnatijihle.i— 

the ofTcor imaulfls and entered with ibe innst 
<tn|<crtitTlubIs >eo -/ v J into the luoTnnrt Is of thr 
diUrrmt corj-, alter wlneb be rsplalaed in a 


Sruttld vr te a b..oV oa the subject in wb cb be 
wou'd demunslralr ils piiueiplee iu a roan rr la 


aindp, aid wbo ba I apj.macbetl nearetl lo Ihern t 
wb <h be {>rt>j>useii In deiuoa lisle if one ds; 
bad liTM lu eninpnse the set iL wbbb be bad inni 
t fined T1 at runTersat on w.i brought on > ; the 
re* Ut «r Of e of the frealest d sailers of lb« tane- 
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Dutde- St.-Cyr eagerly pointed to the plain at the foot of the mountain, 
d'Amiato 'Where the Russian and Prussian army Avcrc to be seen in great mas- 
rn'n'i\o deploying, widening, and extending, as if in preparation for an 

hcmia. immediate attack. From the rapidity of their movements, the con- 
fusion which prevailed, and the hurrying of officers to and fro, it Avas evident 
that they expected to be instantly assailed, for which they were little pre- 
pared, and that their leaders Avere in great anxiety for the result, as their 
situation and the nature of the ground in their rear Avould not admit of a 
retreat in presence of the enemy ; AA'hile a huge column of smoke, the agreed 
on signal, rising from the elcAMted summits of the Millerschauer, the highest 
point of the range, told to the AA'holc north of Bohemia that the dreaded in- 
vasion of the Franks had commenced. Prince Constantine’s reserve of the 
guards were the first in position, next Wittgenstein’s Russians, and Klcist’s 
Prussians, formed in close array, hut still there was no appearance of the 
Austrians ; and St.-Cyr strongly urged the Emperor to hasten the attack, 
Avlien his whole forces Avere at hand, and the Russians and Prussians, in a 
position from Avhicli they could not recede, stood alone exposed to his blows. 
Napoleon, who, from the elevated position AAdiich he occupied, beheld CA'ery 
rank, almost every man, in thp hostile array, remained Avith the telescope 
at his eye, intently gazing on the enemy for above an hour; hut at the end of 
that time he said, “I will not attack the enemy in that position — but cau- 
tiously conceal my intention : let the engineers continue to repair the road 
to-day and to-morroAV ; and suffer CA'cry one to rest in the belief that aat are 
to haA'e a great battle ; if you are attacked on the mountain, I Avill support 
sppt. II. you.” So saying, he returned to Pirna much dejected at thefailure 
of his designs, and the day after re-entered Dresden ; having thereby lost the 
only opportunity Avhich presented itself during the campaign, of engaging on 
favourable terms the Russians and Prussians when detached from the 
Austrians (1). 

Tiic Aiiips St.-Cyr’s sinister presentments were not long of being verified; 
tS"st'-'c 5 . no sooner Avere the Allies aAvare, by the cessation of the adA'auce, 
Emperor N^poloon Avas uo longer on the summit of the Erzgebirge, than 

tellies. they again resumed at all points their offensive movement. Witt- 
genstein ascended directly toAvards Nollendorf; and tAvo 'regiments of Rus- 
sian hussars attacked, Avithout Availing the arrival of the, other troops, the 
French diAdsion of Dumonceau on the summit of the mountain, cut to pieces 
one battalion, made prisoners of another, and forced hack the Avhole to Pe- 
terswalde with the loss of above fifteen hundred men, Avhich compelled St.- 
Cyr to draAY back his Avhole corps to Gieshubel. MeanAvhile Napoleon Avas 
busied AAUth orders for the construction of a bridge over the Elbe at Pirna, 
and the formation of a great series of redoubts around it, to secure the pas- 
sage of the army from one bank of the Elbe to the other; as also intrench- 
ments on a large scale near Gieshubel, to bar the entrance from Bohemia in 
that quarter. Every thing announced a resolution to hold by the Elbe to the 
last extremity, and, without resuming the offensive to any considerable de- 
gree at any one point, to maintain that line as long as possible, and take ad- 
vantage of any errors the enemy might commit in their operations on an 
immense circumference around it. Duifng all this time, hoAvever, the troops, 
perched on the inhospitable summits of the Erzgebirge, were starving; the 
few villages which were to be met Avith in those elevated regions, devastated 
by the triple passage of armies over them, Avere entirely laid Avaste : so uni- 


(l) St..Gyr, iv. tS6. 158- Fain, ii. 332. Odd. i. 276, 277. 
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of Ibe fctix lie joie wlucli announced the universal tran'^pbrt of tlic allied 
troops al the Mclorj of Dennewitz 

ojTn'rr sooner >\as Napokon informed tliat IhC Allies ■were again 
-Cjr, and of the check experienced hj Dumonceiti, 

encmj , . 

S-pt IS 

fell unexp . . 

horse, ■\shich ^^as defcaled, and Colonel Bluchcr, son of the marshal, after a 
gallant resistance, made prisoner On this occasion the I mperor altered liis 
line of attack it \i aa against the enemy’s fight, and ascending the course of 
Sfpt.* theClhc, that his columns were directed, mcon«cqucncp, he found 
the roads ci cry w here passable, and the cnem} were without difficult) throw n 
hack into the Bohemian plain Tlierc, howcicr, they stood firm, and look a 
position in the lc\cl, read) to give battle the opportnnil) of sinking a 
blow with adianlage liad been lo>l great part of the allied armj were now 
assembled, ahosc sesenty tiiousand strong, m the plain at the foot of the 
mountanis /iclhcn, with their advanced guard, occupied a wood at tlio 
base of the hill, ^\ iitgenstcin was in Culm, Collorcdo on ilic hciglits of Stric- 
gcwicz in !l» neighbourhood, and Ktcisi at $lbc^^chcn ihcllussianandPriis* 
Sian guards in rosen c bciw cen Culm and Tmphtz (2) 

\ cfi el Ft erj thing seemed to presage a dccisn c battle, and the soldiers 

tn hotli armies expected it ^clcrthcIc'5S, the crisis passed oicr 
I wnli notliing more thin some sharp alfairs of ad\anccilguar(l> In 

trutii, tlic generals on hotit sides were desirous to avoid sucli an cxiremit) 

It was oinioush for the interest of the Allies to postpone any general engage- 
ment till Uicarnval of I’cnningscn’s reserve had added sivlj thousand fredx 
troops to their arms , and ^apolton was desirous not to descend w ilh the 
hulk of hi*, forces into the Bohemian plain, both bccauac retreat m ca«c of 
disaster was dillKiiU luck again over the mountains, and because he still 
thought that ii was on the side of Berlin or Silosia tint the decisive blow 
w as to lie struck, and that some unguarded mov oincnl on the ^ulc of the 
•dhid generals WO' ” " " »«'«••*• » •> •*1'-- •-"* 

no fixLd plan, hut 
It was not to he fo 

vrfir I Bcsiriius, howcicr, not to depart for Dresden without Invmg ac- 
^■*^ 1 “. complished stmuihing worth) of his renown, and whicli might 
rh chock the \llics from renewing their incursions during his ah'CiKC, 
nsr.it.! Qrdci cd, 011 till* oficrnoon of the Hth, a parlnl descent into the 
plain and attack on the ciipni)\ position 7cilhcn, who held the post at the 
fool of thcdescint, wi9 dislodged, amldrivenback towards Culm by Moiilon 
Biiicrnct, nntl Arbc«aii was carried NapotCon himself, encouraged by the 

(no.!'! I an 2:9 Fj i,« at C»r.t» aef,c.*»nliv. ipn>.flU'KnT • «1 « U «" ** 
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success of his ijuiinl, tlcsccrulc l (o Doiini!", nl llio fijot of (he dor- 

liviiv, wlioic lie (’.luerly vccnimoiliTd the position ,’ui(l ^lr^'Il;;tll of (he enemy. 
.Vn (iiisenro Iinr.c cmu'c.ileil (he pre.ifer part of (he hostile eohinins; even (lie 
clinpc! of Culm eonhl not he (iiseenied throu”li (lie mist, when smhlenly .i (erri- 
Ide ennnonade Inndly re-eolmed from ilie neij,dil)onring monntninc, Imrsi forth 
on tiic riyhl and left; numerous hnlleries. pi, iced on the heights on either 
side, eonee.iled hv the wond^ ,ntid fop, sent n storm of hnllets down on the 
.odv.ineinc eoiumns; while tlie llusM,in> in front rosuminp the od’ensivc, with 
loud shouts returned to the eh.irpe. N.'ipoieoti <[UifI,ly retired to the heiplits, 
huL the column which had adv.nnced into (he plain did not escape withoui 
verv serious loss. ColUnedo turned their left, and repaiued Arhesan at (he 
point of (he bayonet; Meerfeldt, on the ripht, moved diiert from Aussip on 
^ollendorf, so as to threaten their retreat, while V.ittpenMein and Zeiihen 
(iercely assailed their re.ar. A thirk fop. whieh prematurely hronpht on the 
darkness of nipht alone savc-il the whole divi'^ion, which had <Iesc(:nded into 
the plain, from total destruction; hut a>.it wa-;, they did not repain the moun- 
tains wiihont the h'S^ of an eaple, three puns, and twclv<; hundred pri'^oiiors, 
besides an C(innl number killed and wounded ( I 

Convinced by the \iew he bad now olitained of tlie position^^ and 
^,sirenpib of the enemy, that notbinp wa< to be made of an nltack on 
iitn.i,-, j|,(. sideof Fobemia, and eonceivinp that the Allies were so sitnnH'd 
and scattered, llint they eonhl not make an\ formidable attack on tlie French 
position on the mountain^, at least for some da\s {fp, Xapoleini returned to 
S'rt it. Pirna. ami from thence to Presden. After a few Imnis.' rest there, 
bo continued in's niarcli with bis pnanK and euira>sier‘> .across tlie Fllie, to 
eiiei-k the incursions of Ilincber, wiio, takim: .'ohant.ipe of the Fmperor’s nb- 
sciicc, was now drivinp Macdonald before him, and bad already 
occupied nnnlzennml cMondcd liimselfalone the line of tlie .'^pree. .\apo!eon 
arrived in front of the enemy, wlioso advanced posts weie in the wood of 
llnrt.au. lie immediately mounted on horseback, and a skirmisli ensued, in 
the course of which (he villape ofColdhach hocame the pnw' of the llaiiies. 
Tlial niphl the Emperor slept at a miscraide h.amiei near Ifai Ian, with only a 
pari of his guards around him; the greater part, unable to bear up .against 
tlic incessant fatigue of so many mareiies ami eonnlecmarebes, which led (o 
nothing, bad fallen behind (.'>), 

iiuX''" Tiio utmost melanelioly prevailed at bis headquarters. The cam- 
ftlVi’;;"* P'*'?’* seemed endless; the troops, worn out by incessant fatigue 
iiiiM,'.'' and the severest iirivalions, liad lost mneb of their former spirit; 
fatigue, sickness, and (be sword of the ouemy, bad in an extraordinary 
degree (binned their ranks; and the generals could not conceal from tbem- 
sclvcs, dial die French army, daily hemmed in witbiii a more eonlractcd 
circle, and diminishing in numbers, was no longer able, to resume the olTen- 
sivc w'idi a prospect of success .ai any point. On (he foIloAving day, the Em- 
peror seemed, what was most unusual to him, a prey to imieeision : IJIuchcr's 
army was drawn up in order of battle, but be did not venture to attack him; 
and after remaining under arms for die wliolc foronoon, galloped at ten in 
the evening low.ards Menstadt, where a body of Austrians and hussiaiis, un- 
der General Neipperg, was engaged in a skirmish with Laurislon, previous to 

^(t) V.iikI.;. 170. I.nt:il. iSS. Iloiit. 78, 70. OiUl. lie to acrlliier, '• fnoii? iiiTliaps t«-o coriii of 
i.OS'i. 28S. r.iiii, ii. ;'>3i. . CO, 000 oicii— ilu-y „ill mjiiiie more lli.'iii one (hy 

{U) On llic nioniiiiK of the iS'li, \\lirii llie mist I>.-ri,ri' lliey eSii unite nln! t.Uarl'. I‘''t return to 
Imi! cli'.irccl av.ay, ^^^|loll■nn aseenileil .an cmineiKe, I’irria." — Kii-, ii. 83i. 

.and Ion;; e;,/eil llirongli liis telcstojie at tlie (;;) Kain, ii, liso. O'trl. i. 287, 28S. Viet, ct 
toUmins of llio enemy. •' All tli.il 1 can sec," said Com|, xxii. 1 lo, 1 II. 
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Ibcir retiring into Bohemia, ^cxt da>, feeling Inm'cU loo ^ eak to resume 
the offeubivc in any direction, he relumed to Dresden, and, being sensible 
of the nccc^isily of contracting Ins circle of operations, %\ulHlre\\ Macdonald’s 
army to eiesig, ■vsillim two leagues of that capital, thereby in effect aban- 
Stp. It. doning ilicMhole right bank of tlie Elbe to the Allies (1). On the 
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morning of that day there was a dreadful storm, accompanied with loud 
peals of thunder : an unusual circumstance so late in the season, and when 
the chill of winter was already felt; which, combined with the state of the 
Emperor’s fortunes, was deemed by many ominous of his fall (1). • 

Pai[i7.in While these indecisive but important operations were going on 
thTmiro'f in Saxony and on the Bohemian frontier, a serious partizan war- 
tiif rrcnoi.. }jg (2 sprung up in the rear of the French army towards Leipsic 
and Westphalia. Secure in their mountain stronghold of Bohemia, the allied 
sovereigns wisely resolved to take advantage of their great superiority in 
light horse, to threaten the French communications, and seize their^convoj^s 
Sept. lo. on the roads to the Rhine. With this view, Schwartzenberg ad- 
vanced Ivlenau’s corps to Freyberg, where he made four hundred prisoners; 
from whence Thielraan, with three thousand horse, was detached to scour 
the country towards Leipsic, while Mensdorf, with two thousand, beset the 
road from Dresden and Torgau towards that city. Thielman at first had con- 
siderable success. He attacked and destroyed, near Weissenfels, a large 
Sept Tt. convoy of ammunition destined for the use of the grand army; 
Sept. i8. made prisoners five hundred men in Merseberg, and spread alarm 
through the whole of Avestern Saxony. Lcfebvre Desnouettes, however, now 
took the field Avith eight thousand chasseurs d cheval and cavalry of the guard. 
Sept 24. and coming up Avith Thielraan, near Merseberg, defeated him aaIiIi 
considerable loss, and obliged him to retire toAvards ZAvickau, after aban- 
doning his prisoners. This check, howcA'er, had no other effect than that of 
Sept. 2C. calling forth Platoff, Avho issued from Bohemia Avilh seven thou- 
sand Cossacks and Austrian horse, two days after, and directing his march to 
Sept. 28. Altenherg, AAdierc LefehA^re Desnouettes lay, Avholly unconscious of 
the impending danger, attacked him with such vigour, that he was quickly 
driven back to Zeitz. The French general, hoAvever, was effecting his retreat 
by echelon in good order, while still pressed by Platoff in rear, AA'heu he aa as 
attacked by Thielman, Avho had rallied after his check, and totally defeated 
with the loss of five guns and fifteen hundred prisoners; a bloAV the more 
sensibly felt, that it fell on some of the best corps of cavalry in the French 
army (2). 

Commence- Operations of a still more important character Avere undertaken 

™se or the same period by the army of the Prince-Royal in the north of 
' ' Germany. Slowly adA'ancing forward after his important victory at 
Dennewitz, Bernadolte at length mo\'ed his headquarters, a AA’eek after the 
Sept. i5. battle, to CosAvig, in the direction of the Elbe, and on the ISth he 
had got as far as Zerbst, while his A'anguai’d was at Dessau on the Elbe. 
Sept. 24 . BuIoav, meanAvhile, laid siege lo Wittenberg. The operations Avere 
pushed foFAA'ard with great vigour, and on the 24th the suburbs Avere carried ; 
under cover of a heavy bombardment, AA’hich set the toAvn on fire in many 
different places, the second pai’allel Avas opened; and every thing announced 
that, if not relieved, it could not hold out for any considerable time. Ney, 
Avho commanded noAV only tAvo corps, not numbering above fifty thousand 
combatants, (Oudinot’s corps having been dissoh’ed, and its remains incor- 
porated AA’ith the tAvo others since the disaster of DenneAvitz,) Avas in no con- 
dition to raise the siege; and a moA’ement Avhich he made from Torgau, lo 

V ' 

even doubtful that his m-ijesty not bi-ing present in tl) Odel. i, 287. 289. efom. iv. 431, Tain, i). 
person, it is ad^ antigcous lo "ive battle. If wc 335.336. Bout. 83. 

chance to lose It, the position will bceoino such, that (2) Bond. 141 , 142. Bout. 84, 85. A^ict. ct Contj. 

it will he necessary lo sate oursehes fioin the Elbe jcxii. 112. v 
on the Saale." .. i , 

— Noat las’ PoUefeuilte tie 1513, ii. p, 070. 
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clear tlielcft bank of tbc Elbe of some of Uie allied parties bad began lo 
infest It', had no other efiecl buito make them withdraw AMtliin thetrte-de- 
pofit at 'Dessau, v-lueU he did not fed himself in sulBeicnl strength to 
attack (1) 

««‘of Jlcanu lulc CzhcrnichelT, rvitU more than his n onted boldness and 

u address, earned tiie partizan narfare, u ith the most signal sncccss, 
into the liearl of lYcstphaha. Detached uilh three Ihonsand bor«e 
from the army of the north, this indefatigable leader crossed the Elbe at Des- 
sau, and pushing -with great cclenl) across Germani, reached Cassel, the 
Sfit 30 capital of the kingdom of Westphalia, m the end of September. 
Jerome, uitli the few troops uluch the necessities of the Emperor had left 
him for the defence of his capital, made a prccijiitate retreat nitliout bring 
a shot, and Czhernichcfrimmediatelj made Ins entry into the cil> at the head 
of his Cossacks, amidst the i ociferous applause of the people, and prochimed 
the dissolution of the kingdom of Westphalia Sjmploms of insurrection 
against the French aiuhontics were immednitelj manifested; the students 
flocked in hundreds to be enrolled lu battalions of >olunlccrs; crouds as- 


posUion ulnch be bad gamed, and, after remaining in the capilil a week, be 
uas obliged, by the approach of a considerable body of French troops, to 
evacuate it and retire across the Elbe He regained the right liank of that 
rncr, houcier, as he had cfTecicd hisadiancc, ujlliout losing a man, liking 
uUh liim in tnuntpU the stores of the arsenal, the royal hor»cs and car« 
riagcs, and an immense store of booty bcncalb the saddle^ of his Cossacks, 
But the moral effect of tins blou far c'ccecdcd tlicsc predatory gams • llio 
brother of ^a| 1 oltou had been pul to fliglit from liis capital, hi> dethrone- 
ment pronounced and all butetrcctcd,!)) a foreign parlizan^anda dangerous 
example gnen to the uorld of the facility uith uliicli these opiiressne mili- 
tary thrones, destitute of all support from the interests or afTccltons of the 
people, might bcsucpifiom the earth the moment the military power uhicli 
upheld them uas oicrtunicd The cITcct, accordmgli, of this stroke uas 
*> p* > soon felt ihrougli the nliolc north of Germany • already a Saxon 
battalion had come oi cr from the camp of Marshal ^cy lo that of the I’riiicc- 
Roial, ilic rcnnmdcr uas only procuicd by tlicir personn! regard for ihcir 
sovereign, and tlic energetic appeals u Inch he made lo ibcir niililary honour, 
from following the example, and more than one Dcstphalian ballahon, after 
tlie surrender of Cassel, look the first opportuiuty of passing over from tUcic 
fiigiUvc monarcli lo ilic ranks of German freedom (2). 

Operaiions al'O of minor importance, but still of great local in- 
j'nw.'lh- had, during thcsimc period, tikcn place on llie l.owcr Flbc. 

u-.fti-- The forces ilierc ucrcxcry nearly matched Divoust liismgnbo'o 
" ‘ . ’’S’ ’ Imodenlliirly- 

' . * : . • omc lunr after 

, • • ■ ■ , but at length 

Divousl J<suecl forth on ilic right l*ank of the Elbe and moved towards Dcr- 
hn. Ijiucnbcrg uas early attacked by a battalion offremh infantry, anti 
A j ij the partizan corps of Jtiizon expelled Walinodeti, whose forces 
ucre injudiciously scattered, had not lioops adequate at any one point to 

( 1 ) rogi so 81 X.C1 ttc«Ji s\».i05.iic. uG « 3JT. »» “ 
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restrain the enemy; and the consequence was that he was compelled, though 
superior in numbers upon the whole, to fall hack towards Grabow,- leaving 
his right wing,, composed of Swedes under Vcgesack, seriously endangered. 
Davoust’s instructions, however, were to await the result of Oudinot’s ad- 
vance at that period to Berlin; and he remained, therefore,' inactive at 
Schwerin, till the defeat of Gros-Beeren having rendered the projected com- 
Aug. 3oth. bincd movement against the Prussian capital impossible, he made 
the best of his way back to the Elbe. In doing so, the Danes under his com- 
mand separated from the French, the former retiring to Lubeck, and the 
latter to the lines in front of Hamburg (I). 

though tliis sovtie of the French from Hamburg was attended with 
French iii- HQ material results, and, by leading to the dislocation of the French 
pecheur. and Danish forces, was rather hurtful than beneficial to their ranks, 
yet it opened the eyes of the allied generals to the necessity of strengthening 
the force which observed the epemy’s operations in that quarter. With this 
view, twenty thousand of the landwehr of Mecklenburg and Swedish Pome- 
rania were called out, who did good service, by rendering disposable a much 
larger portion of Walmoden’s regular forces than he had hitherto been able 
to bring into the field. The beneficial eflccts of this arrangement were soon 
conspicuous. One of his light squadrons, which scoured the left bank of the 
Elbe, having intercepted a despatch from the Fi-ench marshal to the 'governor 
of Magdeburg, in which he announced his intention of dispatching the divi- 
sion Pecheux from Hamburg to reinforce the garrison of that fortress — which 
was threatened with a siege after the rout of Dennewitz — the Prussian general 
immediately took measures to intercept and destroy it. For this purpose, 
leaving Tegesack, with the Swedes and landwehr of Mecklenburg, in the en- 
virons of Schwerin to observe Davoust, he himself set out with the flower of 
his army, sixteen thousand strong, for Doernilz, where, with surprising 
celerity, he had thrown a bridge of boats across the Elbe, and having crossed ' 
the river, came up with Pecheux, who had six thousand men and eight 
pieces of cannon, at the village of Goerda,- near Dannenberg. There the 
Sept. iG. French were speedily assailed by forces twice as numerous as their 
OAvn, and totally defeated; the general and eighteen hundred men made 
prisoners; the whole guns and caissons taken, and twelve hundred killed and 
wounded; while the Allies lost only eight hundred men. Having gained this 
brilliant success, Walmoden instantly recrossed the Elbe to oppose Davoust, 
who was greatly superior to the forces left to observe him; and with such 
secrecy and skill were the operations conducted, that he was back, like the 
Consul Nero in the war v^ith Hannibal, before the enemy were aware of his 
absence ( 2 ). 

« hTdi".' ow blatters had now arrived at that pass with Napoleon , that a change 
' rtnngo of “ position, and an alteration of his line of action, had become in- 
’^’sp^^sable. >¥1111 equal judgment and ability, he had taken every 

pXo’n. " possible advantage of the fortified line of the Elbe; and, by means 
of the skilful use of his bridges over that river, and his interior line of com- 
munications, he had long, with inferior forces, maintained his ground in the 
heart of Germany. By so doing, he had preserved his ascendancy over the 
states of the Rhenish confederacy longer than in any other way could have 
been practicable, and kept at bay forces of the Allies; by which, under any 
other system of operations, he would in all probability have been crushed. 
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But Ibe time liad nowarrived when this defensive sjslem could no longer he 
mamtamed. Rich as the agricultural productions of Saxoin are, they were 
by this time entirely consumed by the enormous multitudes of men and 
horses who had so long been quartered on its territory^ and the contracted 
circle w iihm which, on all sides, Ibe French armies now stood, rendered it 
totally impossible for any further subsistence to he extracted from the sod ; 
while the increasing audacity and strength of the allied cavalry made any 
supply from the rear to the last degree precarious Not only had all the towns 
and villages around Dresden been long ago exhausted by the triple scourge 
of quartering, pilbge, and contributions, hut the forage was every where to- 
tally consumed, the slack-yards emptied, the houses burnt or in ruins, while 
the fields of potatoes in the rural districts, m some eases ten limes turned 
over in search of food, told to what shifts the countless swarms of troops, of 
all nations, by whom they had been trodden, had been reduced (1) On tlio 
small town of Pirna, already reduced to despair by previous exactions, the 
crushing hurden of six thousand rations a-day was imposed in the end of 
Seplcmhcr, while such were ihencccssuicsor cupidity of the soldiers, when 
quartered in the villages between it and Dresden, that not only were the 
wooden crosses, erected by the piety of former ages over the places of iiitcr- 
mcni, lorn up and burned for firewood, but the graves themselves were 
opened, the coffins broken and dragged up, the bones and corpses scattered 
about, the very shrouds and dcad-tlotlics they contained, w itli the garlands 
of flow ers found on once loved hearts, seized by avaricious hands, and sold 
to the miscreants who followed the army to profit by its excesses (2). 

Dfpionhi* Deplorable as was the condition of tiic troops in the environs of 
th« rfflSh* Dresden, from the total ruin of ific country, and the excessive pn- 
valioiis to which they were exposed, their lot was enviable com- 
P^red to that of a great part of the soldiers who were accumulated 
tbetit** ,n the towns The latter liad warmth and lodging indeed, hut thev 
were often dearly purchased amidst the accuiniilalcd horrors of fvmmc, con- 
tagion, and mortality. Tiic immense number of wounded who had been 
brought into the hospitals of that city sinco the campaign recommenced, 
had not only filled all the public establishments, but a great number of pri- 
vate houses, with the sick and the maimed; and although death liadfcarfullj 


Iignanikind In tins stale of wrelchcduc'S they were when the general retreat 
of ihearmy from Silesia and the llolicmnn frontier, m ihe end of September, 
suddenly Idled the city with tlurij thousand fresh troops, besides twice as 
miny quartered in the environs, upwards of two-lliirdsof whom were in a 
slate of the most deplorable destitution The acctimulalion of men and hor«r-- 
in a narrow 'space, and consequent spread of contagion, where then pre- 
o.imot digiously augmcnlftl In vain the most severe orders were i‘:-«ticd 
s»r« > by the i mperor— one in particiilar, that every tenth niaraudir 
should he shot— to arrest ilic progress of disbanding and w andering on the 
jiart of the troops, the necessities of their situation, the confusion wldrb 
prtv ailed, the thirst for gain and ciijoymnit, w llh llie continual prospect of 

(l) « ^o^ * V-*I S' of ''a**'* te r«»f " " 

n, hqr-M Tli«fnji ii»r »i '••r' all ttmiiin i 

AIltl« Uu,«»ntil U Hof tto » , ■ 

fur Ik? f rnpf IV tifci'r* A 1 tlr m»l, .»» Uwo 
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number of Tartars and Ikscbirswere to be found m its ranhs^-whobad come 
from the Lake Baikal and the frontiers of Clnna, and some of •whom \\erc 
armed nilh Iheir pnmitnencaponsofbowsand arrow's On the od October, 
the advanced guard, under klenao, reached Chemnitz, where u w as attacked, 
Oci. ( at first with success, by Ptincc Ponialowski at the head of liis gal- 
lant Poles, but the indefatigable Plaloff appeared on the flank of the victors 
as they ■were pursuing llicir advantages, and compelled them to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Khtlwcrda Next day the headquarters were advanced (o 
Muienbcrg a hundred thousand men had already entered the Saxon plains, 
while a hundred and thirty thousand liad crossed the Elbe, under Blucher 
and Bernadoilc, to encircle the Trench Emperor (1) 
rc'?»lT'tus vast armies of the Vibes, acting upon an immense cir- 

peiod. cle, and directed by consummate judgment, were thus drawing 
■ '' ' * d so 

' ■* i hi3 

e of 

• • his 

last abortive expedition against Blucher, he said, “ I w^ill not go out again , 
I Will wait ’and in elToct he rested on his oars for ten dajs, constantly cx- 
i <- ,v„«m lA AAr«,« » «AmA ca ii i,jch w ould gn c him an oppor- 
1 up Augercau with his newly 

Lcipsic from May once, where 
it had barely completed its military formation Meanwhile, however, the 
losses sustained by the parlizan warfare in his rear, and the frightful pro- 
gress of famine and disease m Dresden, Torgau, and the other fortresses on 
the Elbe rendered it indispensable for the trench army to move the Em- 
peror had no altematirc but to do so, or see his army melt away and sink to 
the last stage of weakness before his eyes without firing a shot The rapid 
march of Blucher to the Elbe, the movements of the grand army towards 
Kommoiau and Chemnitz , the passage of the Elbe by Bcrmdoltc at Bosslau 
—all indicated a deiermimtion on the pari of the Allies to hem him in on 
every side, and possibly renew on the hanks of the Flbc the catastrophe of 
the Berezina bapoleon felt Ins danger, and calling St -Cj r to his cabinet at 
midnight on the Glh October, he thus expressed himself upon the prospects 
of the campaign (2) 

“lam going to leave Dresden,” said he, “and I will talc Van- 
damme s and your own corps vyiih me I im certainly about to 
t»si c,r engage in a decisive battle iflgaiti it,lshall regret not having 
had my whole forces at my disposal to profit by it , if, on the other hand, 1 
experience a reverse, vou will be of no use to me in the battle, and, shut up 
here, you will be lost wiiboul resource Besides, wbal Is Dresden now to 
me? it can no longer be considered as ibe pivot of llio army, winch is un- 
able to lind subsistence in ibc exhausted country which surrounds It As 
little can il he considered as a great depot , for there remain m il only pro- 
visions for a few days almo tall ific stores of ammtinilion arc exhausted, 
and vvhathltle remains may be distributed among the soldiers There arc 
at Dresden twelve thousand sickor wounded, hut ihcywill almost all die, 
being the remains of sixty thousand who have entered the hosiunU since 
the opening of the campaign ^Mtcn winter sets in, the I Ibc no longer af 
fords a position being frozen, it can be parsed at every point I am almut 

(iV iVwl tS 08 t» .VtfU «l Co*<| <3) Si Cjt It ITI II 

id 119 i> 39} 399 
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to take tip another position, which is defensible at every point. I will throw 
hack my right as far as Erfurlh, support iny left hy Magdeburg, and my cen- 
tre by the heights forming the left bank of the Saale, which form a material 
bulwark, at all times capable of arresting an enemy. Magdeburg will become 
tome another Dresden : it is a noble fortress, which can be left as Jong as 
necessary to its omi resources, without the. risk of seeing it carried, as Dres- 
den might have been during the three days that the Allies were before its 
suburbs, if they had been commanded by a man of capacity. Dresden can 
never be made a strong place without destroying the vast suburbs which at 
present constitute the chief part of that beautiful capital. In addition to this, 
it would require to he re-stored with-ammunition and provisions, and it is 
now impossible to introduce them. In fine, I wish to change my position. 
Dresden is too near Bohemia : no sooner have I left it, even upon the shortest 
expedition, than the enemy are before its walls ; and I have not the means 
of preventing that by threatening their rear. By the more distant position 
which I propose to take, I will he in a situation to direct great strokes against 
them, and force them to a durable peace (1).” St.-Cyr expressed his entire 
concurrence in these lucid and masterly opinions; and he was dismissed with 
the assurance that next morning he would receive the requisite formal order 
for the destruction of the blockhouses, palisades, and exterior fortifications 
' of Dresden, and the evacuation of its stores upon Magdeburg. 

■ Eto'ly next morning Napoleon set out from Dresden, and had a 
miuoTohi conference with Murat at Meissen; but, instead of then following 
Ei’os T* formed, and transmitting the instructions he 

had promised to St.-Cyr, for the evacuation of the capital, he lo- 
ocT^"' tally altered his views, transmitted orders to that general to hold 
it to the last extremity, and placed under his orders his own and the remains 
of Vandamme’s corps, about thirty thousand sabres and bayonets, besides 
twelve thousand sick and wounded, who encumbered the hospitals. Wilh the 
bulk of his forces the Emperor marched to the northward, with theintention 
of joining the army of Ney in the vicinity of Torgau, and resuminghis favourite 
project of an attack on Berlin ; not without the hope that he would succeed, 
•with his army in a central position between Bernadotte and Blucher, in se- 
parating the one of these commanders from the other, and beating them both 
in succession. To cover his communications, and keep in check the grand 
allied army, which "was now fast issuing from Bohemia towards Leipsic, by 
Marienburg and Chemnitz, he detached Murat, with fifty thousand men, com- 
posed of the corps of Yictor, Lauriston, and Poniatowski, to Freyhcrg, Avith 
instructions to retard the advance of the enemy as long as possible, and Avhen 
he could no longer keep his ground retire towards Leipsic and the Upper 
Mulda (2). The imperial guard and cavalry, Avith Macdonald’s and Marmont’s 
' corps, followed the standards of the Emperor ; and, joined to the corps of Ou- 
dinot, Bertrand, and Regnier, under Ney, AAmuld form a mass of a hundreu 
and twenty-five thousand men, Avith Avhich he proposed to strike the re- 


Sl.'CjT, iv. l86i 188* over llic Jilbe. Then you wiU do ^vfiat you can to 

(2) Napoleon's inslructions to Slurai, wliicli ex- preserve Leipsic, so as to give me time to beat tlie 
plained his views at this period, were in these army of Silesia; hut if jou arc ohligod to (juit 
terms I have raised tbe sie^c of Wittenberg i Leipsic,you should direct 3 our course to the Mulda : 
1 ha\e separated the corps ofSacken from that of the bridges of Dubeu and Eulciilmrg arc 
Langeton and d'^ork : Angercau this evening will jMy intention is to pas&'ovcr to the rig*’*^ ^ 

lie aU.ulzcn orreipsic, and Arriglii has orders lo flic Eihe, and to manoeuvre betnocn 
1011) him, which will hrinjj yon a reinrorcemenl of and Dresden, clchouching hy one of/"3’ 
at least 30,000 men. One of two things will hop- on that river to surprise the enemy, —a 
pen : either 1 will attack the enemy to-morrow and ^ie de Napoleon, iv, d35, 
ncal mm, or, if he retires, I will hum the bridges 


Magdeburg 
four places 
Ice Jojuiy^ 
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doubtable blo\\s ^^bich he meditated in the direction of Berlin TbeKingof 
Saxonj, v.itliliis family and court, left Dresden in the suite of llic Emperor • 
it ^\as a mournful sight when the long tram of carriages, amidst the (cars of 
the inhabitants, defiled ibrough the streets, and the so>ercign, lca\ing liis 
beloved capital to the horrors of an mevitable siege, set out a suppbaut or a 
captive in the iron ranl^s of v\ar (1) 

D rsdfn is TUc rapid evacuation of tlic right bank of the Elbe, m pursuance 
these orders for the concentration of the army , presented the 
execution to the letter of the rigorous orders of Napokon, >\hich 
" ^^cre “to carry off all the cattle, burn the woods, and destroy 
the fruit-tree? ” Tlie oHicers entrusted with the execution of this inhuman 
order found >arious excuses, and, in general, had not tunc to execute in- 
structions w Inch w ould has c reduced a lai^c part of Saxony, w here they had 
been treated with so much hospitality, toa desert wjldcrnc«8 The rapid ap- 
proach of the allied armies, who covered the whole right bank of the river, 
and were already descending from the Bohemian lulls by Pirna and Son- 
nenstem, threw back the numerous swarm of stragglers whom the Ircnch 
had left behind them Dresden was speedily iiuesltd on all sides, and nu- 
merous covered boats, laden with crowds of sick and wounded, in the last 
stage of weakness and contagion, were daily arming wilhm its walls, ^o- 
thing could be more revoUiog than the conduct of the Trench military to 
these miserable wretches, when there was no longer any prospect of ihcir 
being serviceable m the campaign A soldier in the last stage of dysentery 
was found ly mg by the road^dc, almost buried in a dunghill, and ullcruig 
the most piteous cries One said in passing, “ Tliai is no business of ours,'* 
another, “ 1 liavc no orders on the subject ” An olTiccr passed by, and ex- 
claimed— “ lie IS not to be pitied— he is about to die (2) ” 

N.peiMo Assoonas Napoleon wasmformed oflhc passage of the Elbe by the 
Prince-Royal, lie moved forward to interpose between hlsaruiy and 
“‘ur/itu of Silesia, aud, if possible, crush one or other before any assist- 

ance could be obtained ’With tins v ic\v he pushed on at the liead 
of a hundred and twcnty-livc thousand men The French army, being con- 
centrated, liad tlicfairest prospect of falling on the dctaUicd columns of Blu- 
cher’s armv, which were mai clung across from the Elbe, in iJic dircclion of 
T _ • .1 _ I at 

• . : ■ ! . s- 

. ■ ' • • • , . ■ as 

. . ■ [f 

9 from Ins perilous situation Ou the Ulh he passed the Mulda, and 
by forced marches joined Beriiadoltr with all his forces, laic on the evening of 
oci 10 the lOih, at 7ocrbig On the same day Napokon csiahlished Ins 
JicidQuariers at Dubcii, which Blucher had left ihc morning beforef."). So 
near was Sacken being cut o(T, thnt mfollowing the wake ofRliiclier towards 
Duhenon the evening of the Uth, he found the town already occupictl hy ilic 
Trench advanced guard, and only got ou by filing to his right, and making a 
detour hy the village of Sokana, where he passed the night. 
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The Allies The decisive crisis -was now iipproaching : every moment was pre- 
ti’rwst? cions; the fate of Europe hung in the balance, suspended almost 
n"pou?>i feather would make it incline either way. Both parties now 

s>i.opre.’ adopted equally hold resolutions; and it was hard to say which 
cw^\hc would he first pierced to the heart in the desperate thrusts that were 
!;»atif about to be exchanged. Each army had passed the other, and lay 
Pnissia. in great strength. upon his opponent’s communications; Blucher 
and Bernadotte afZoerbig w'ere between Napoleon and the Rhine, Avhile he 
Oct. 10. at Duben Avas betAveen them and the Elbe. Both thought that, by 
threatening their adA'Crsary’s communications, they avouM draAv him back or 
reduce him te the defensh^e, and both acted on this principle. On the f Ith 
Oct. II. the Prince-Royal and Blucher, leaving Thumen before Wittenberg, 
and Tauenzein at Dessau, to guard the passage of the Elbe, instead of return- 
ing tOAA'ards the Elbe, marched still further to the south-west, and established 
tbemseWes at Halle and Rothenburg, directly betAveen Napoleon and the 
Rhine, and in such a situation that they could open up a communication 
across the plain of Saxony Avith the grand army descending from Bohemia. 
Napoleon on his part, pushed forAvard Regnier to Wittenberg, and Ney to 
Dessau. The former, Avith the aid of the garrison of the besieged forti’ess, 
speedily raised the siege of Wittenberg, and drove Thumen, Avho commanded 
the blockading force, before him tOAA'ards Rosslau ; Avhile Tauenzein, finding 
himself in no condition to make head against Ney at Dessau, fell back Avilh 
considerable loss to the same place, and, after breaking doAvn the bridge over^ 
Oct. 12. theEIbe, continued his retreat by Zerbot,toAvards Potsdam and Ber- 
lin. Napoleon was highly elated Avilh these adA-antages, and seeing the road to 
that capital open before him, entertained the project of carrying the Avar into 
the heart of the Prussian territory, rallying to his standard llie besieged garri- 
sons on the Oder, and establishing his winter quarters, supported by Torgau, 
Magdeburg, and Wittenberg, in the hitherto untouched fields of northern 
Germany (1). 

montof’”', Although, however, Napoleon did not prosecute his projected 

Beriindotic moATmcnt upou Berlin, and even AvithdrcAV Regnier back to Wit- 

Eib” tenberg, yet his demonstrations against that capital had the effect 
of AAdthdraAving Bernadotte from his true line of operations, and endangering 
in the last degree the army of Silesia. On the 12th October, he detached 
himself from Blucher, recrossed the Saale, and moved back toAvards the Elbe 
as far as Coethen. The forces under his command, hoAvcA'cr, as Tauenzein 
AA^as on the other side of that river, did not exceed fifty thousand combatants, 
with AA'hich he could never have hoped to stop Napoleon at the head of a 
hundred and tAventy thousand ; Avhile the separation seriously endangered 
Blucher, whose communications were now entirely cut off, and avIio had lost 
a considerable part of his baggage by the operation of the French light horse 
on his rear. Bernadotte’s true policy Avould Jiave been to haA^e continued 
united to Blucher, Avho had so gallantly made his Avay to him through many 
dangers across the Elbe ; and their united force, a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand strong, might not only have bid defiance to Napoleon, but aa'ouM have 


(l) Bout. 98, 99. Napoleon to St.-CjT, Oct. 10, 
1813. Jom. iv. 43G A'kt. ct Conq. xxii. 120, 121. 
AW. i. 196, 197. 

Kapolc’on .it tliis period u rote to St.-Cyr : — “ I 
liaio r.iiicd llic iiege of AVjttciibcrg ; llie army of 
Silesia is in full rctrc.it By the left Bank; to-morrow 


I will compel it to recehe Battle, or aBandou the 
Bridges ol Dessau and AA'.irtcnburg. I shall then 
probably pass over to the right bank with all my 
army ; and it is By the right Bank I will return to 
Dicsdcn.” — Ktroi-ED.N W St.-Cie, llt/i Octo'‘~<- 
1S13. Joaiai, ir. 436. 
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entirely cut him off from the Rhine, and rendered Ins retreat to Trance or 
CNcn Holland impossible(i). 

Meannlnle, honever, the grand allied army nas not idle Issuing 
. 1 * from the defiles of the Bohemian mountains, hlcnan, on the cr- 
’ * , ’ ’ '“■ p"" tn.. nil on the direct road to 

■ . • • : • ■ lurgontliesamcday. 

■ . ) Orderau— a central 

^ • ■ ■ . . datoncetomaintam 

■ ‘ • ' ■ cljeck iJieadiancifjg 

■ ■ icrgmo>edlus hcad- 

• ■ ■ 'liougli Jliiral, Poma- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ . ‘ ‘ ■ 'id the Poles cNcnrc- 

. • : ' yetthecon- 

• • ■ ■ • . ' s, turned all 

the positions nhich tliej look up, auu . .■ ' nek towards 

Lcjpsic. It >'as impossible that fifty thousand men could maintain their 
oct.8 ground against a hundred and Incnlj thousand The Austrian's, 
constantly pressing forward, gamed ground m every quarter, and on the 
night of the 0th, their advanced guard, under Prince 3Iauricc of Lichtenstein 
and Tlijclman, surprized \Nctlau, bctnccD Nanmhurg and A\cjsscnfels, and 
Dtt a onihc dircctroad from Leipsic loBliycncc. This movement mad- 
vance, ho\\e\cr, v>hich, bj deatroyiiig the French commnniculions, would 
have been of tlio very highest importance if eOccled Lya large body of the 
Allies, totally faded in its cflcctfrom theinsullicicncroflhcmeanscmployctl. 
oei i» Augcreau, who was hurrying up by forced marches loLejpsje,ncit 
morning attacked thorn with great vigour, and not only cleared ilic road, 
hut defeated the allied adianccd guard with considerable loss. On thci2t!i, 
Oei I* Augcreau with fifteen thousand men entered I oipsic, where a con- 
siderable concentration of troops had already taken {dace On the allied 
right, \\/t!gcnstein continued to advance, though not without c:spcrjenc]ng 
considerable resistance, and after scicral severe combaiswiih JIuraTs ca- 
valry The forward movement, however, of the allied right, rendered Mu- 
rat's position at OrJerau no longer tenable, and he was obliged to fall back 
along the course of the Tchoppa foJhttwcrda. On all sides the allied forces 
were approaching Icjpsic. and already llicir advanced posts were within 
(vi li sight of that t. • • . . . I . 

VAiiUi mv}ciiimscUtna‘ ■ # i ' n • 

SIC, v\ here he captured * » ‘ 

terwards, Schnartzejibcrg madea roconnoissance with itio corps <n Kitwii 
and y^iltgeiistciii, winch led to a severe action between three thousand of 

( . ' * almost Jit uiC vskiiuiivu u.j 

Blilhaud, eighteen hundred strong, wiuchliadyust arrived from Spain (2). 
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■’> (if i!)(; wore. UiiK in jill (Jirccfioii'i 

<ftt) t^■' ('nnrciitmrnif: hn^.nrd'' l.rip’^ic, rcinnincd innclivnat Dit- 

hrn, \v,iitin« ihf cniUTnlr.iIiou of iu'^ rorps In enrry info ('Nfiniiion 
tho plan \s!h\'Ii itr h;iii<o lone nu’dit.itntl.of hfmi'fri'nnK (he \v,ir to iln'l’nii;- 
?inn tcrnlMv, .nnii, nnSer (he pvol(Ytinn of (hi sljong jilncos which ho sUl! 
hcfii on tlif rihcniul iht' (iilf'r., in.tininiti l!io ^‘^lnl^'^( in (lie spare hifhertn 
untunrhot} hcCAreii lhe<e two n'versfl). fVhett he r.inuMn projMKe thi'^hohl 
hooe^rr, to his tn.ir-hnls, luMAperieneed nn niifiiiiiifon-. .iiid most 
dctenniiird reiislann’’. they were tint etpirdh .‘■aneuine w ith the nriipernr ns 
to the snree-' of future oper.alion< ; the> had evjierieneed the iii.aidh’ty of 
(heirlioops to eoniend with tiie Allies wjien the aniinatiiif,' (tlVet of hi*- pro 
senre wa*- tin lun'»:er fell ; and they not uiinatnr.allj entnl.ained the tieatrst 
dread of phin;:inc. aMth two hmuited and lifiy thousand tnen, hiio the moth 
of derntany, when four hniidtvil ihons.and aiheil tnnip*. wrie prepand to 
itiierpnso Pclween them .and the lUiine, and eiit them of] fntirely ftnui their 
eiunmutiiratifiu-' with the rremli empite, dmnliu;,' tliat thej would hurl 
provi-iou'- for .a roii'-idetahle period in the ht’hh of imrdirru iViwsia, and 
slieltrr from the fni tie-iW'; of the hlhe ami the dder, of whirh ihey.siifire- 
taitii-d pos^(>*-ion, haw wen' they jn ;:<*t auimmiitioii and uiihlatj sime*. for 
so vast a host in the plaiin of Itiandeiduiri:, or forau'e fiu llu ir e.i\air\ ninidsi 
the clouds of li^ht lutrse l>j winch they would ^pccdils hecuwlojunl in tlie 
desperate strife in w ideh they would heeie^acedv when e.ieh party thtew hiiii- 
felfupnn his enemy’s eommunie.itious, .and di-reaatded his own, av.is if not 
proliahle that two hnndn'd and fifty thtuis.md vvonld lie crushed hy four 
iiuiidred niid lifiy ihomand, atu! lhep.ati\ inferior in lirhi hor.'e lo the one 
whirh had <0 crral a superiority in that fot’mid.ahle arm’.’ ,\hove .ill, what 
would the Allies lo-e hy the war heiiif.* Iraiufeited into I’rnssja hut heilin, 
and the warliKereiources, now nearly e\h.am-iedf of lliat diminu(i\e realm 7 
— they stilt rtt«ainrd Aus(ria..Sdesifi>and .southern (Iei maiu , from wldrh (hey 
could deriveall ilicir supplie-v ; hut if the rrem h arm\ were hiexoc.ihly eiu 
olTfrom the Ilhitic, n ver y few wreKs' as.arfarc, .•-urh as timl w hieh had recently 
occurred, would exhaust all their re-uuree>.; ami tlu’ reiy uiaKiiittide of 
their foiTOP would the sooner paraly.se them, ft om the failure of all the numi- 
incnts of war (2). 

NotwilhstandiuK the.se obvious eonsidoraiions, A’aptdeoii was stconsly heiit 
upon carryim: his hold project into exeiiuttou; and the four da\> that lie spent 
at Duhenjendcavourine toovereomc tfi(:fepu{;iiaure ofhis tuarshals, and re- 
volving iti his mind the prohahle risks and adwmiage-. of the imderlaking, 
r;»j«,v,.r,v werearnonrr tlie mo-l ulooniv and painful ofhis life. “ \Vhen the 
uititiu. inlenljons of llic l.fiifioror,” <;{)> Laulaint'otirl, “ fo n‘o>s Ihe 
fin*! Elbe, and carry llm war into I'nissja, lieeatiie known, there was a 

Sn/ioti'er- gciicm! cxplosiou of murmurs iu the army. ‘ Are wc then,’ said 
tliey, ‘ to recommence a levy of lurddeis in* I'nisvia, and fo and 

Mas nil lliC iwiiil oflititip irisilc- r. W In ii ilii- Jaim -nd tl.n s . .im! Uim. iti.ii.n n« nn:-, 

llii- J’rie'.i.-ni ctiir.-eOi r-i Iim! c tl.ii-c n( I’lsm n lenlrr nrt.Ui-|i.,-i nf i|ii- fnHn ilir m 

Iliccliee nf lltr <laj, lie- ■».■!' (>1/11^.11 In (Ij, elo-dj- «f nt,“.!r(i, 1ni[;.iu. Wuirnlirr!'. ainl In 

Jiimtidl liy the riiriin : ai.il jjii offir. r vho Inadul l.j,,. carnV.t 0i<- war iiiln O.r ii tiiinr) In li'ii'ii llie 
the litir'tiil.idimi'.Moiidiiiip till- ii)(;ii,'iri1i, ii'jtfilr.l- laiw .md lln- Oder, nii «lii<h hiimr fiinr. rr.iiirc 
ly r.Ul(.I full, " Stni’* ‘•loji, riii(;'.” A Oiilhiii! fol- mill hil'l lilii(,.sii, ,Sl< itin, ixid e<i'liiii : Diel.fiff uril- 
Irnier of Jnnchiin jm-'mi Ills 'luiril thrnn';li On* in- In rirciiiii.|.iiice>. In innc Ihn of 

riorjurr's limly, .-ind .‘o i (frdiil iho iiionardi's drlj- Il.niil/ic, Z.iiiui>o. .md Modliii, on llii’ Vi.lul.i. Sncli 
scjnnci ; for .iliirli he inailo .-.n fsiinire of llie v.n Iho ituri vliidi nii|;hl hnf e In i'ii exix-ctod 
hiogonlhi fjiol, tiiid nosl d-<y rifcUnl llio doenr- from lli.u [dan, llul On- ro.)lilioii oonlii Ii.nvo 
ntii'ii of the hrjjion of Honour from Ahn>oh'on.— hern dtikorgoni/fd lo ii.".— .N*ioi los tn jVont/iahnt 
Oori.. >i. 125 . 

(1) ■■ The [dan of the IjiH'crnr w.is to have at- (2J Join, iv, 438, dSil. haili. ii. 372. 373. Las 
IcwTod the Allies to aitsancc invo Uio territory tic- Case;., \i. DS.-lCI. Viet, tt (iniir. xxii. 121, 122. 
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witlfouta connterscarp, Icyond iNhidibrottl I)OuIe> ards, planted >Mth trees, 
form a spacious and shady aNalk for the wtizeus The suburbs, Tvhjch stretch, 
as m most continental cities, beyond this >erdant belt, were much more con- 
siderable at that period, and they were then, as now, also shut m towards 
the south and east, by walls, and the gates strengthened by palisades but 
ton ards the north, on the side of the Partha, they were altogether open. To 
the eastward, on the road to France, the city Is bounded by the marshes bf 
the Elstcr and the Plcisse, which streams, flowing m a lazy current to the 
north-west, enclose between them swampy meadows nearly two miles broad, 
wholly impassable for carnages, and though the n^ersare of no great breadlli, 
they are so deep and muddy, that they arc in most places unfordable either 
bycasalrj or infantry This broad marsh is crossed only by the road to Lul- 
zen and Slayence, which, after traversing the long and narrow street which 
leads to the harrier of Machranstadt, enters Ihp city by the gate of llalle, over 
abridge at the same place There were no other bridges over the Flstcr but 
one or two wooden ones for foot passengers, and the stone bridge over which 
the great road passes, well known from the frightful catastrophe a few days 
after, which has rendered it immortal in history To the east the country 
consists of a beautiful plain, in the highest state of cultivation, oITering a 
theatre worthy of the haltlc which was to decide the fate of the world To 
the southeast, like a chain of rerdiirc, extend the hills of Waciivl, then oc- 
cupied in force by Murat’s army , while to the north-east, in the direction of 
Mockern, the windings of the Partha, and the gentle swells and tillages ad- 
joining Its banks, prescuta >artcty of obstacles to retard the advance of an 
approaching enemy (IJ 

h.po»« No «oonor was the arrival of the Fmperor known to Murat, than 
hastened to wait upon him, and the two «overcigns rode out 
tini/ together towards the heights behind Licberwolkwitz,from whence 
the whole plain tothosoiuh-casl ofLeipsiccan he descried From an elevated 
point in that direction, near thebed of thcPIcissc, Napoleon surveyed the 
w hole field, and gav c the necessary orders for the day follow ing Seated by 
a blazing watcliflrc, after his usual custom. In the midst of the squares of his 
guard, ho long and anxiously surveyed the ground, and In particular the 
mossy and swampy beds of thcPIcivsc and tbcElsicr, winch extended, In a 
broad belt nearly two leagues across, m llie rear of the whole position oc- 
cupied by the French army from llicnco he rode on to the hills of IJcbcr- 
wolkwliZjfromwliicli elevated ridge, notonly the positions of his owri troops, 
hut the advanced posts of the enemy, were a islble A few gun-shots only se- 
parated the two armies The heads of the Rus'uan and Austrian columns ap- 
l>carcd m great strength within cannon range, but as yet all was still not a 
sound was licard, and no appearance of hostilities was visible Hero an Im- 
jiosmg ceremony took place, in the distribution of eagles by Napoh'on to three 
rt^lments which had not hitherto received them, and he returned to f cipsic 
by the course of the Plcisse, after Inspecting Ponlatowskl’s Poles, who oc- 
cupied the marshy lianks of that stream (d) 

The positions occupied by tlicfrcnch army on the night of th® 
I5ih, wero as follow — llcrtrand’s corps held I indcnati, at the 
entrance of the chaussic which crossed the marshes of tlio Flsirr, 
m order to cover lint important defile, and keep at a ihstaneca strong colnmn 
of llie enemy, which, having gamed the great road to t rftirih, mciiaccil the 

rear, and had already cnltrclyctiioirthecomimmuaitonSjoflheFrenchariny 
<l) l*noi>aUb**nmoM. Cf.!* (tV OJ*l I It IT 1«I* >* TO 31} 

I Itvl 11 l->a. ii }]] 
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To the eastward of the marshes, under the immediate command- of the Em- 
peror, three corps were stationed, facing to the southward ;>viz, Poniatowski’s 
Poles on the right, on the edge of the Elster and Pleisse, loetAveen Mark-KIe- 
herg and Connewitz; next Augereau, on the soulhei’n slope of the heights of 
Wachau, flanked on either side hy Blilhaud’s cavalry; behind Wachau was 
placed Victor’s men ; from thence to Lieberwolkwitz stretched Lauriston’s 
corps; on their left, Macdonald’s extended to Ilolzhausen (d); Latour-Mau- 
bourg and Sebastiani’s horse stood on either flank of Victor’s corps; while the 
imperial guard, around Napoleon, were in reserve near Probstheyda. In all, 
six corps of infantry and four of horse, mustering a hundred and ten thou- 
sand men, of whom eighteen thousand were cavalry; and of these a hundred 
thousand were to the eastward of the Pleisse, and on the proper field of battle. 
Force and To the north-west of Leipsic, but so far removed from it as to be 
U"o“n”nch a separate army, a considerable force was collected to combat 
noruror fllncher and the Prince-Royal of Sweden, who, in that direction, 
Leipsic. Avere drawing near to the city Avith a formidable array of troops. 
They consisted of Marmont’s corps and two divisions of Key’s, which were 
posted between Mockern and Enteritch; the other division of Key’s corps, 
Avith the artillery, were on march from Duben, but had not yet taken up 
their ground. Arrighi’s caA'alry, lioweA'Cr, three thousand strong, had come 
up, and Regnier’s Saxons were hourly expected. The foi'ces on the ground 
consisted of fort 3 ^-five thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry. The 
Avhole army, already arrived or on the road from Duben, and certain to take 
part in the battle^ amounted to a hundred and forty thousand infantry and 
thirly-fiA'e thousand cavalry, Avith seven hundred and tAA'enty pieces of cannon, 
distributed in three hundred and eightj'-four battalions, and three hundred 
and seventy-tAA'o squadrons. An immense force ! equal to that with Avhich 
Napoldon had conquered at Wagram, andsupeiior to that Avhich had fought 
at Borodino (2); but, great as it AA'as, it was overmatched by the ranks of the 
Allies, who had noAV arrayed under their banners the greatest military force 
that modern Europe had ever seen assembled in a single field (Sj. 

Position of The forces of the allies Avere diA’ided, like the French, into two 
aiTied^''"'* armies ; the principal of which, under Schwartzenberg, was op- 
t iie'somii of to the grand army of Napoleon, Avhile that of the north, 

I e.ps.o. under Bernadette and Blucher, adA'anced against Key and Marmont. 
They were thus arranged in the grand army for the attack of the French 
from the south. On their oAvn left, opposite to the French right, and on the 
edge of the morass of the Elster, stood Giulay’s corps of Austrians, with 
Lichtenstein and Thielman’s light troops; the centre, opposite to Wachau, 
and from thence towards the Elster, Avas very strong, consisting of Meerfeldt 
and the Prince of Hesse-Homberg’s Austrians, Wittgenstein’s Russians, and 
Ivleisi’s Prussians ; while the right AA'ing, opposed to Macdonald and Lauriston, 
AA'as composed of Klenau’s corps of Austrians ; Ziethen’s brigade of Prussians, 
Avho Avere at Gross Pothna, having thexr extreme flank c^^red by the Cos- 
sacks under PlatolT. The reserA'e, consisting of the Ru^ian and Prussian 
guards, ^nd tAVO divisions of cuirassiers, under the Grand Duke Constantine 
and MilaradoAvitch, AA'cre at Magdeborn. The great defect of this arrange- 
ment, but which no representations on the part-of the Russian generals could 
induce Prince Schwartzenberg to alter, -Avas, that thcj rivers Elster and 
Pleisse floAved through the middle of the allied line, separating thus the left 


(i) Vict. etConq. \XI 1 . 127, Bout. 112. Vaud. >. 
204 Kausler, 932. 

^2) Ml. 233; Mil. 3Cj. 


I . 

(3) A'.iml. i. 201, 204. Vict. ct Conq xxii, 127, 
128. Rout, lOS, 109. Lab. ii, 379. K.msJcr, 932. 
Bat. dt I cipsic, I’oscn, 1835, 32. 
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iDg from tlio centre, and one part of the centre from tlie otlier— a most 
perilous situation, if any disaster bad Tendered it nccossarj for one pan of 
the allied line to assist the oilier, and-nhich exposed the portion of it 'nliicli 
Y as placed bclA% cen the in o ^l^ ers to imminent danger The Austrian gcnenl 
even carried his infatuation so far, as to desire to place the flow cr of the 
allied arm) , the Ilussian and Prussian guards, m tlie natron space hetn cen 
the Plei',se andtheClslcr, and it nas onlyh^ the determined resistance of 
the Cmperor Alexander, that thej ncrc brought to the decisnc point on the 
Tight, to the east of both these rivers Although Benningsen’s corps and 
Collorcdo’s reserves had not j ct come up, the force here assembled vvas ira 
mensc it consisted of no less than a hundred and fortj -three thousand com- 
batants, of which tnenty-five thousand ncre cavalry, nilh six hundred and 
twenty guns Bennmgsen and Collorcdo’s reserve, altliough not m time for 
a bailie on the IGth, might he expected on the day folloning, and they ncrc 
thirty-eight thousand more, of whom three thousand ncrc lior«c, nitha 
hundred and thirty pieces of cannon (I) 

of north of Lcipsic, the disproportion nas still greater The 

’'“iVno a’^uiies of Silesia and Bcmadotic, winch laj m that dircclioii,formcd 
ct Le* in all a mass of i hundred and three thousand combatants, of whom 
sixteen thousand ncrc cavalry, with three hundred and ninety pieces of 
cannon They had not all, however, come up Bernadotte, ns already men- 
tioned, h id made an eccentric movement towards the Elbe, and those uilmc 
consisted only of the corps of Langcron and B’lorh, with Sachen in reserve, 
which had ihcir headquarters at Skcndiiz, on the road to Pallc, and they 
amounted to fifiy-stx iliousand cflcctivc men, nilh three hundred ami fifty- 
six guns Ihus the contending parties towards Slockcrn were very nearly 
matched on the first day , the I rcnch having forty-eight thousand, and the 
Allies fifty -SIX thousand men But if the contest should he prolonged for an- 
other day, and the Prince Uoval come up in time to lake part m it, foriy=“ 
seven thousand idditional corohalanis would he thrown into the balance, to 
which the I rcnch rcserv cs brought from Duhen, vvoiild not oppose more than 
thirty thousand Thus, upon the whole, for the final shock on which the 
contest would ultimately depend, the \lhcs could count upon two hundred 
and ninety thousand men, and above thirteen hundred guns, while the 
French could only reckon on a hundred nnd scvcnly-five thousand men, ami 
seven hundred and twenty pieces of cannon a great disproportion, which all 
the advantages of Napokon s central position and great abilities could hardly 
compensate, and which demonstrated that the fornmlahlc nulilary confe- 
deracv,of whichhe had so long formed the head, was now fairly overmatched 
hy the vast host which its inlolcrahlc exactions liad arrayed to assert the m- 
dcpendcncc of mankind (2) 
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miflniglil on the night of the Itilh, two rockets were sent up to 
’’lon't’oTis 0 pi'odigioiis heiglil from the lieadquarlers of Prince Sclnvartzen- 
troops, anil l)erg, to the south of Leipsic, and were immediately answered hy 
[ho mhiuns three, two of a blue and one of a red light, fronil}luchcr’s,'on the 
snios?"‘ north. These awful signals told the assembled myriads, that all 
things were in readiness in both armies, and that the hour of the final 
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N. B. — ^I'lollio, Knnslcr, and tlic (’icrman vrilors, mabe llio Frcncli forces 140,000 infantry a.id 35,000 
cas-alry; or, in nil, 175,000, tsliicli is probably ncarij the tmtli. — ItAPSiLr.. 033. 
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Total in tbc field on the first day, .... 230,000 
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llie moment excited m tbe allied ranks Non nas the appointed time — now 
•was the daj of saUaiion Uetreai to ihecncmj witliout a conflict nas impos- 
sible the host of German) encircled bis ranks on the morron, the mighty 
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conflict wliicli was to avciigc the wrongs of twenty-years, and determine 
Avlielllcr they and thc'ir children Averc to 1)0 freeincn or slaves, was to be 
decided. Coniidcncc pervaded every bosom : hope beat iiigb in every heart : 
recent success, present strength, seemed the certain harbingers of victory. A 
sombre feeling of disejuietude, on the other band, pervaded the French army : 
their ancient courage ’in as the same, their hereditary spirit was nnshaken ; 
but disaster had chilled their ardour, diminished numbers depressed their 
hopes, and their confidence in the star of the Emperor had been irrevocably 
shaken. Still they looked forward undaunted to the fight, and resolved to 
show themselves, under whatever fortune, wortliy of the eagles which they 
bore. At daybreak, the following noble proclamation was issued by Prince 
Schwartzenberg, and read at the head of every company and squadron in his 
army ; — “ The most important epoch of (his sacred war has arrived, brave 
warriors! Prepare for the combat. Tlie bond wliich unites so many powerful 
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ivaUotisiQ the roost just, as the greatest of causes, is about lobe >et closer 
drawn, and rendered indissoluble on the field of battle Russians, Pru 5 «ian«, 
Austrians’ )ou all combat for the same cause* you fight for the libcrl) of 
Europe — for the independence of your diildren— for ilie immortal renoun 
of y our names Ali for each ’ each for all I ith this dci ice, tlio sacred com* 
lial IS about to commence Be faithful at the decisive moment, and victory is 
your own ” iSo proclamation was issued to the trench army no heart* 
stirring u ords breathed the fire of ^apoldon’s spirit, or announced the vvelU 
known prophecy of victory (f) — an ominous circumstance, indicating in no 
equivocal manner that the Emperor’s confidence in Ins fortune was at 
an end 

comran e« Early in the morning of the fGth, hapoleon repaired to the army 
of Murat, and, from a height near Iiebenvolkuitz, lohg and an- 
Piously surveved the field of the approaching battle IVeciscly at 

*"** nine three gnns were dischai^d from the centre of SchvvarUcn- 
berg’s army, and immediately the fire began along the whole line The allied 
columns, dark and massy , advanced to the attack m the most imposing array, 
two hundred pieces of cvnnon preceded their march, and soon the can- 
nonade on the two sides exceeded any thing ever heard of in the annaU of 
war Tlic earth, literally speaking, Ircmblcd under tlic discharge, on the 
two sides, of above a thousand guns the balls (lew over every part of the 
field of battle, and killed several persons m Napoleon’s suite, as well as mtlic 
guards and cuirassiers, who were stationed a little in rear, while through 
the midst of liie iron tempest the allied columns advanced to the atlack 


l?oniatow8k!, butLcwachow, at the head of two rcgimcnls of Russian cui- 
rassiers, boldly charged across (he ravine which descends from the heights of 
Machau to that village, and scaling the rugged banks on the opposite side, 
dispersed the enemy’s horse, and brought back his ovin witliout sustaining 
any lo>s In the centre, however, the attack was not equally successful 
I’rmcc Lngtnc of irlcmbcrg was al first repulsed at achait by the heroic 
defence of ^lclo^’s men, while Ins guns were silenced by tlic superior fire of 
the French artillery And although, hy a great cITort, he at Icnglli earned 
the Milage, hewassjiccdily driven out again with great loss by the I rench 
reserves, while, on the right, KlenauandCorzakow, not having succeeded In 
reaching Ijcbcrwolkwiiz at the same time, succosively failed in di-lodging 
I-nunslon pcrmancntlv from that important village, lliough it was at first 
earned hj ilic Austrians under the first of these generals Six times did tlic 
hrave Russians and Austrians return to the attack of these villages, and six 
limes were they repul-ed hv the invincible resolution of I-tunston's men, 
supported by Macdonald s corps and Vha»tianr» dragoons (2) 

At eleven o'clock, Macdonald brouglit up his whole corps in an 
* oblique direction from lloUhauscn, and taking Klcnau'i attacking 
corps in Hank, he gamed fOTiMderable success the kustnans were 
*»>*•"- drlTCii Ivick, ami a Inltiry which they had cstohlidied on tht 
heights of the Kolmlicrg, taken by Uiarponliers division. FtirouragcJ hj 
this success on Ins leR, and deeming Ihcencinv in front of 1 icbcrwolkwitr 
suflicicnlly cxliaustcd by three hotiT>* continued and severe tigliliug, Napo- 
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l^on, •who arrived at noon on the heights behind Wacliau, followed by the 
guards and cuirassiers, resolved to put in force his favourite measure of a 
grand attack on the enemy’s centre. AVith this view, two divisions of the 
Young Guard, under Oudmot, weie brought up and stationed close behind 
AA^achau : two otheis, under Slortier, were sent to Leiberwolkwitz : Augereau 
was dispatched from his ground on, the right centre, to support Poniato-^Aski, 
Avho had nearly succeeded in regaining JUark-Kleberg; and behind him the 
Old Guard moved forward to Doelitz, so as to be in readiness to support either 
the right or the centre, as circumstances might require. Finally, Drouot, with 
sixty guns of the guard, so well known in all Napoleon’s formerbattles, A’vas 
brought to' the front of the centrej and these pieces, moving steadily forAA^’ard, 
soon made the earth shake hy their rapid and continued fire. The allied cen- 
tre Avas unable to resist this desperate attack : Ahetor and Oudinot, preceded 
by the terrible battery, steadily gained ground ; and Napoleon, deeming the 
battle gained, sent word to the King of Saxony in Leipsic that he was en- 
tirely successful, and had made two thousand prisoners; and enjoined himto 
cause all the bells to be rung, in the city and enjoining villages, to announce 
his A’ictory (1). > ' 

Mni'Vrl’s ScliAA'artzenberg, finding his centre thus violently assailed, made 
measumto the luost A igoi'ous clTorts to support it. Prince Eugene of AA'irtem- 
cenue ** berg, unable to resist the shock of A’ictor, supported by the Old 
Guard and Drouot’s artillery, gave ground, and was rapidly falling ihto con- 
fusion, Avhen Raeffskoi Avas bronght up to support him Avith his invincible 
grenadiers. The brave Russians took post, one division behind the sheepfold 
of Auenhayn, and the other at Gossa ; and, Avithout once flinching before the 
terrible battery, kept up so incessant a fire as at length arrested the progi-ess 
of ilie enemy. Klenau, hoAvei^er, attacked in front by Lauriston, and threa- 
tened in flank by Macdonald, Avas unable to maintain himself on 'the Slopes of 
LieberAvolkAA itz, and Avas forced back, after a desperate resistance by his ca- 
A'alry, to Gross Posna and Seyfartshayn, AA'here heat length succeeded in main- 
taining himself, though Avith great difficulty, till nightfall. ScliAvartzenberg, 
seeing his centre so nearly forced by the impetuous attack of the French 
guard, ordered up the Austrian reserve, under Prince Hesse Horaberg, from 
Zobigker, AAdiere it bad been stationed, in spite of the strenuous remonstran- 
ces of Alexander and Jomini, on the other side of the Pl^isse, and conse- 
quently in a situation where it could not be brought to bear on the’decisive 
point without a long delay. They were hurried as fast as possible across the 
river ; but meanAvhile, Napoleon, desirous of beating doAvn theresiStanOe of 
Raeffskoi’s grenadiers, ordered up his reserA e caA'alry under Latour-lllaubourg 
and Kellerman; Avhile an attack by infantry was ordered, under 'Charpen- 
ticr, on an old inlrcnchment on a hill, called the Swedish redoubt, Avbere the 
bones of the Avarriors of the great Gustavus reposed, Avhich had been Avon 
from the French in the early part of the day. So vehemenf, h'oAvever, was 
the fire from the batteries on the summit, that the assaulting regiments 
paused at the foot of the hill. Napoleon hastened to the spot “ AYhat regi- 
ment is that? ” said he to Charpenller. — “ The 22d light infantry,” replied 
The general. “ Thatis impossible,” replied Napoleon; “the 22d would never 
let themselves be cut doAvn by grape-shot Avilliout taking their muskets from 
their shoulders.” These words being repeated to the'regiment, they AA'Cre so 
stung by the reproach, that, breaking into a charge, they ran up the hill and 


(1) Boul. 114, 116. Odd. ii. 21, 22, Kauslcr, 939. A'aud. i. 205, 206. Lai), i. 
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earned the post, ^^luch «ccined (Qgi\cthe Emperor a declSl^c advantage m 
that part of the field of battle (f) t 

OfiiKTiu Such was the impression produced by the rc«cr\c cavalry, that 
terrible arm which always formed so important an element in ha- 
thectntrf pplcott’s taciics, that it bad’wcllnigh decided the battle inliisfa- 
V our At one o’clock in the afternoon, Kellerman. at the head of sit thousand 
horse, debouched from Machau, between Conncwitz and Grobern, to the 
left of that village, supported by several squares of infantry, and advanced 
rapidlj against the retiring columns of I’nncc Eugfcne of \\irtcmbcrg ic- 
wachow, proud of his gallant achievement in the morning, threw himself, 
With Ills three regiments of Russian cuirassiers, in the way of the clnrge, but 
he was speedily overwhelmed, and driven back with great loss towards 
Gossa The consequences might have been fatal, had not Alexander, after the 
advice of Jomini, shortly before brought up his gnardsand reserves to the 
menaced point in the centre, where they were stationed behind the Gocsel- 
bach, while Schwartzenherg, now sensible, when it was all but too hie, of 
Uis inexplicable error in stationing the Ausinan reserves m a position, be- 
tween the Elstcr and the Pleissc, where they could be of no service, had 
brought up the Austrian cuirassiers of the guard to the point of danger This 
superb corps, consisting of six regiments cased in steel, the very flower of the 
Austrian army, under Count ^osttIz, after crossing thePicissc at Grobem, 
arrived at the menaced point at the moment, and instantly bore down with 
loud cheers and irresistible force on the flank of KcUerman’s dragoons, when 
somewhat disordered by the rout of I>cwachow’& men The cflcct was in- 
stantaneous the French horse were routed and driven back in great disorder 
to the heights behind \\achau, where, however, llicj reformed undercover 
of Ihcpovserful batteries which there protected the Ircucli centre (2) 

yMiilecxlrcme danger was thus narrowly avoided in the centre to 
the west of Wachau, pent still more imminent threatened llic Al- 


success Tliough the brave I<atour Blaubourg had his leg carried off by a 
cannon shot in tlic adv ance (3), the ponderous mass advanced m adinirablc 
order under Uordc^oult, broke by achate in flinkl’rincc hiiguncof Wir- 
temberg’s infantry , routed ten light squadrons of the Russian guard, wldcfi 
strove to arrest its progress, and cipturcd six-and-iwcnly guns So violent 
vvis the onset, so complete the o|>euing made tu the centre of ihc Mhos by 
this terrible charge, that the trench horsemen pushed on to the position 
where the Lmpcrur Alcvander and King of IVussia had taken their station, 
and tlioy were obliged to mount oo horseback and retire a little distvnce to 
the rear, to avoid being made prisoners Rut m this decisive inomini Alex- 
ander was not wanting to himself or the cause with which he was entrusted 
Imitating the coolness ofNapolcon on occasion of n similar crisis at the ceme- 
tery ofLylauft), hclMilillv advanced to ibcfroni, and ordered ihercd Cossacks 
of the guard mnlcrOrloffDtiiUoff to charge the enemy’s flank, while there- 
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fervc cav^ilry oflhniriy v.orr oitlrrril nj>, nnd (In* I. 1<1 lY^rrsr I'.itfniis 
in npi'!! flu’ir liu'. IIh-m' «iisj) 0 'i(itui';. in‘>inj*ily i.iKon niul ?.Tjii(ny 
rhnt’^c*! llif f.ilr nf tlic il.n . itit r<“:i<lU'-s forc'c. Orl«lV Urni/tiJr-^ 
Tnrn.?iUrho-f!i from shf’IntiKs of flir hou’ d«u n oii !lif Hiud. •>r 

tlu’ rrcnrh inum'di.iU’jy .’iftcr Jlirv !i;ul f'rt|(lur<’il I'lf j:nn>. iiml 

wSirn ilu'ir ■> 'iM'io Mown by pi rvimts rlhtii'i: liu'irInii‘4l.’im'r>\v{Motn(sro 
{bnii .n iijatr)) for sin' r()n.T«^!ors* 'al'Jo : in (tir IwiiiKliiii: of an ojr tlio 
liovtjir j(|na(lroii< ^^^{o pii'trnl }lnoi«i:li nnii r«ntfd. fosii-ami'twt’iity of titc 
?rm!'- JOtakm. ami tlm I’lTtu'li c.ivalt} driion bark \\irh irnnimvo iiO', {<» ilicii* 
or.'ii linc^. lUMiminc iiu' otri-nfivo. llat-fMoi'** now nlfarKcd iIh5 

<!io('p-farin nf Asunliavn. tlm objorl ahrmh of viirh drsju'rato ‘.Itifo, am! 
oorrirdHaS thr point of tlm luyont’' — an arqnbiiiun n liirli. fiom il-i rlovalod 
position, a^ain t!io ,\lSic'> tlir ad^atiln;:.- in tltai part of iljo fioM I 
u, Iliorji'^i" of the b.ittic now pn*-!; llo* dina tinn of .Yipolroirs 

'dtarl^ wavrlr.irh indicated, and Srliwarl/onficrf: hml ttaim'd time 
’•• ■ to rci tify hi*; faulty di-.po-iiimw^and hiiiiK up hi*- [lowrrfnl jonwo-i 

from timoshfr.^-ide of thePiei'H'i* to tiievrenofifdanuor. At tlino* oVlorP in the 
.'ifierttoon, tin* An-trlan n-'Ot \ i*-; r.nm* up to ih'* fmnt .tf a!! poitif'; : niriit'dii te- 
licvcd. At MArl-Klcl’era. ivlei'.t'*. tioop'-. wlm had with ptc.n ihllirnlty jiiain- 
t/iinod fhotitiohO' tlnoe ArMiimt tln'miAeK of Aiu:rrc‘.m and PottiAtow*-!.! ; attd 
tsirniny the powrrfid liattcric^ whirh ihry hiouuht np nnaim-t IJk' fi.nih of 
.\lleer(’Att*< rorjw, they ronipcllrd it to fill hacK to its orieinal piKiiioii. 
DinnHii foliowad n|> lii’' ruhantnyi* ; lie i-'<-m-.! front M.'ir’v-Ktf'horp, nnd 
rli.ir^ed the ri^lit llnnl. of Xapfdi'on's centre wiilt lond erie-. and with htn li 
viponr that nil atonnd fiic t-mpetor deejned tin* hnttU' Ion. miil he hinisclf 
WA*; furred to retire ''Ome hnitdtt d pares. M* immediately ordered up the 
hattAlioii’t of (he ttld littaid, who stopped the head td tltr eohnnn; hnf |f«: 
mttnerou' nrlillery plaM'.I in the mrot drstrtielne nianner on the tlanh of 
Vielor'a corps, and roinprlled it to fall h.iel. to ihe rn'iieh lines. ,\t (hr s,irne 
time, the ranimn <onmled \iolenth on the north, end lepe.ited nniriott; 
from Marmoiit amlA'ey .annonnecd that, <o farfrotn lieiiiK aide to remfer the 
Kmpcror nnyfnrtiier .asslsiaiire, they roiiM with difiienlly maititain them- 
■•^clves Aiiminsi the itnpelnons .atincl;*; of Mhieher ('2>. 


s**/* 


.Sensjhle that, if now rseaped fiiin, he v.onid in vaitt seek 

to recall it on tfie following ifay, when the IVinee-llfiyal, Henninp- 


son, and Colloredo Imd hronphl tip nearly a Inindred Ihons-aml fresh troop*; 


to the eiicniyV shandards, A'apoleon remlvc<I to make one mme »‘norf for aie- 


lory. With this view, Ir-tween live and six oVloek, he re-formed his rt'seru) 


e.ivalry Itehiiul Ucherwolkwilz ; Virlor ,and I.niirislon’.s corps were thrown 
into a deei) eohnnn of ,'iiiaek, and, preceded by .a nmiitTons array of .arlilii'ry, 
a(lv,anced apainsl Siicli was the weiphi ofllieeolnnin, and tin* vapidity 

with whieli the guns were disTh,arged, that (ojr/nkow*s- corps w,>s hntken, 
and Gossa taken; Inil in tins extremity Schnrtrenherp hronght n|) the Pi iis- 
sian divi.sionofl’irscli, whieli regained the village, and drove haek the roliimn 


foaconsidcrahlcdisl-inee ; while a powerful llu.ssian hallcry ofeighiy pieces of 
the gii,nrd, by the precision nnd lanpidily of their lire, arrested the {ir ogress 
of the enemy in that quarter. Excessive faligtto jirevented either party from 
making any fiirtlicr clforts hr the eentre and IcU, and the battle there was 


reduced to a fnrions cannonade, whirh continued without intei'inission till 


night overspread the scene (o). 


fij Iloiil. IHI, U6. Vaml. i. i’07. Join, iv, -(ST, 
458, I'jiii, ii, 3'jy. 
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ust iiuet 3feerfeldt soon after came up, having been long retarded m his 
wuX'h'rf across the stamps betsveen IhcPleissc and thcFIstcr, bj 

the almost impracticable nature of the ground. Late in Ihc cven- 
pt iontt ing, however, he succeeded in crossing the latter stream hj the ford 

of Doelilz, and iias advancing at the head of the leading battalion to attack 
the I reneb right flank near llarlc-Klcbci^, sihcn he si as suddenly availed hy 
a duision of the Old Guard in front, and Poniatow ski’s Poles m flank, and 
dnscnback ssjih great Joss into Ihc riser. Mccrfeldt hjm«e]f ssas made pri- 
soner, with a whole battalion, and immediately brought into the Emperor’s 
presence, and allhougU the repulse of his corps was of no material conse- 
quence to the issue of the day, il threw a ray of glory oser Ihiswell debated 
lield of carnage (f) 

Sc"ur« the other «idc of the Etsier,CiuIay was engaged the whole day, 
Lindfncu uh s afious «ucccss, against Bertrand’s corps Though far remos cd 
from the headquarters of cither army, and separated by fisc miles of marshes 
from the great body of the combatants, the struggle there w as one of fife 
an\l death to theFrcnch army , for Bertrand fought for Lindenau, and their 
only line of retreat to the Rhine m ease of disaster! The Austrians were at 
first successful, though not w ithout a desperate struggle After sesen hours’ 
hard lighting, their gallant corps overcame the stubborn resistance of the 
French, and Bertrand was not only dnsen out of Lindenau into the marshes, 
but forced to tike refuge bclund the Lippc, where liis troops, drawn up in 
scs era! squares, maintained the contest only by a loose fire of tirailleurs If 
Giulay had, as soon as he got possession of the town, broken the bridges of 
landcnau, the retreat of the French army would ln\c been cnlirelj cut tilT, 
and their communications with the Rhine rendered impossible, bcnouslj 
alarmed at the prospect of such a disaster, hapolt'on sent posilne orders to 
Bertrand to regain that important post at all hazards, coupled with so ere 
remarks upon his haling ocrlosiit Slung to the quick by these reproaches, 
Bertrand immcdnicly re-formed liis troops into columns of attack, and fall- 
ing suddenly on (lie Austrians, who, deeming the contest ONcr,wcrco/r(ficir 
guard, drotc them out of Sindcnaii, and reopened the communications of 
the grand army Giulay, upon this, drew off his troops to the ground they 
had occupied at the conimcnccmcnl of the .action (2) 
iwiffn' north of ! cipsic, on (he side of Mockern, a conflict took 

ml.“rjr,nd important from the munher of forces engaged, hut not 

* SttferiOT iw rtve ^a\o\w awA swlcs, lic- 


bj Uadcfcl(It,and nrcilcnfcldt,andlD’3orkbyl nulcuilialonSlockcm, '^acken 
formed the rcsenc Before they reached the enemy, howcier, who was 
postid near Skcndiiz, the action Ind begun on the south of l-cipsic, and Acy, 
who had the comniaiid, was so impressed with the awful cannomde which 
washcird in tint direction, that he dispatched two dlrl^lonsofOudlnot's 
corps, now under the commind of Soulnm, towards ^^achan, to reinforce 
the 1 mperor The cITccis of this generous real were in the highest degree 
disastrous to the french arms. Tltc other diMSions of Souham's corps fiaring 
not yet come up from Duhen, the french marshal had not nt !us dispoial, 
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after this large dcdiiction, above hventy-five (bousand horse ; w]»ile Bhicher 
had fifty-six thousand. Key drew up liis' Iroojts in a strong position, the 
right in front of a wood of some extent in llie neighbourhood of Itreitcnfeldt ; 
llie line extending from thence through Gross SYciterilz to Mochern on the 
left. Advanced posts also occupied Kadefcldt and other villages in front. 
Lahgeron was directed to expel the enemy from Radcfcldt; and ptishing on, 
to force Breitenfekit, and drive him into tlie open plain beyond, towards 
Lcipsic; ■\Vhilel)’Vork,on the French left, following the great road to Leipsic, 
was to turn to its left at Lutschen, and drive the enemy from Lindenthal (1). 

At the first onset, Ney, finding himself assailed by such superior 
uindior. forces, abandoned Badefcldt and the villages in front, and drew in 
his advanced posts over a considerable space to the main line running from 
Lindenthal to Jloclvorn. There, hoAvever, notwithstanding his great inferio- 
rity of force, he stood firm, and a most obstinate conflict ensued. The wood 
on their right, and the villages of Gross and Klein Wettcritz, furiously as- 
sailed by Langcron, were as bravely defended by Ney ; but, after being three 
times taken and retaken, finally remained in the possession of the Allies. 
D’York at the same time commenced a vigorous attack on Mockern, on the ex- 
treme French right ; while the Russian horse charged with the utmost gal- 
lantry the French batteries and squares in the open plain between the vil- 
lages. After a most sanguinary conflict, in the course of which it Avas five 
times taken and retaken, Mockern was carried byD’Vork; and Marmont’s 
corps, driven back to the open plain in the direction of the Partha, soon fell 
into disorder, and lost a considerable part of its artillery under the repeated 
charges of the Russian and Prussian cavalry. The Avholc French line Avas fall- 
ing into confusion before Sacken came up with the Russian reserve; so that 
he Avas not required to take part in the action. Late in the evening, Delmas’ 
diA-ision ofNcy’s corpsarrived from Duben, and Avas immediately hurried for- 
Avard to the right, to cover the retreat of the park of Ncy’s corps, Avhich Avas in 
the most imminent danger of falling into the hands of the victoriousRussians ; 
but, though this calamity Avas averted by the good countenance Avhich that 
body shoAved, yet it Avas too late to retrieve the day, and the shattered re- 
mains of Key’s army retired behind the Partlia, having lost an eagle, two 
standards, tAA'enty guns, and tAvo thousand prisoners, besides four thousand 
killed and Avounded, in this well-fought field. In addition, thirty cannon Avere 
surprised by the Cossacks on the night foIloAving; AAdierethe French, though 
defeated by superior numbers, displayed the most heroic courage and dc- 
A'otion (2). 

battle of the ICth, though it terminated decisiA'ely in favour 
fitittu.". of the Allies only on the side of the Partha, yet AA'as, in its final re- 
sults, entirely to their adA'antage. Situated as Napoleon AV'as, an indecisiA^e action 
AA'as equivalent to a defeat ; his aflairs AA'cre in such a situation, that nothing 
could retrieve them but a decisiA’e Aictory. Under Napoleon in person the 
French might boast with reason of liaAung had the adA'antage, since the Allies 
AA'homade the attack, had been unable, excepting at Jfark-Kleberg, to force 
them from their position ; and the loss, Avhicli AA'as upAvards of fifteen thou- 
sand on each side, was pretty nearly balanced. But the defeat at Mockern 
threatened his rear : the frightful peril incurred at Lindenau, had shown the 
hazard in which his communications vA'ere placed. The enemy on the succeed- 
ing day would receive reinforcements to the amount of nearly a hundred 

A 

(l) Lond. 155, 15G. Bout. 121, 1221 A'icl. et . (2) Loml. 155, 159. Bout,' 121, 122. Join. iy. 
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ihoii^ancl men, he coulci not dran to his standards aho>e thirlj-fiTc 
Ihou^nd^andhis position, separated from his revere c park ofarntnunitiou, 


and he could, bj holding LeipsirasaJifc-dc-pon/, gam time for his immense 
arm) to delilc O'er the perilous pass m its rear. But ^apo!ton could not 
l»rook the idea of retiring from an open field, in n Inch he himself had com- 
manded Ills position, as the head of a rc'olutionizcd military stale, forliadc 
It He Iiad announced to the King of Saxonj , tiiat he had been ' ictonous . 
all the bells m and around I cipsic had been «cl a-nnging to celebrate his 
triumph if he non retreated, it would be to amioiincc to all Europe that he 
had been defeated Actuated by these feelings, as w ell as hj a lingering con- 
fidence in his good fortune, and mlbc likelihood of the allied genenfs faffing 
into some error which might give him the means of striking a dtetsn e blow 
from Ins central position, he resohed to remain firm, and not onl\ made no 
preparations fora retreat, but give no directions for throwing any additional 
bridges o\cr the Lister and Picisse m his rear, though the cnginccts could 
ha' c established twentj in asmglcnighl(l) 
sjpciMit. No sooner had the fire ceased than Napokon ordered Mccrfchll to 
u".* brought into his presence He hailed w ith the utmost cigcrncss 
the opportunity of reopening by means ;5f the Atislnan general, 
kickwiih >Mth whom he was well acquainted, diplomatic relations, which he 
hoped might become sejiaratc and confidential, with the Emperor 
Francis aud the cabinet of \icnna Ha'ing partaken of the frugal supper 
which the hi'ouac would afford c'cnfor the imperial table, Mccrfcldi was at 
leu at night introduced into the 1 mperor’s cahiiicl. B\ a singular coinci- 
dence, It was he who had come a suppliant on tlie part of lite Emperor of 
Cermin) to «ulicit the armistice of 1 eohen . it was he who had conducted, 
on tlic part of iliccibmoi of \icnna, the treat) ofCimpo-tormio,aml it was 
from III** bind, on the night following the battle of Austcrhtr, that the pencil 
note had come, winch gi'c the firil opening to the conferences which led to 
the peace of I’rcsbiirg The nmlalions of fortune had noW brought tlic same 
general to tlic Emperor’s lent, when the latter in his turn had become the 
suppliant, and ho was to solicit, not to concede, peace and saUatioii from lus 
former impenal opponents He aUdrc'sed lo him some oblignig expressions 
on the ini^foriutic which he had sustamcil m being made prisoner, and dis- 
miS'Cd hini to the \ustrnii headquiricrs, stored with eserj inngmahlc ar- 
guiucni that could \h ur^cd against conlintiing in the llussian allnnrc • and 
otrerml, on londition of an armi'iticc Iteiiig iinnicdnielj concluded, to C"- 
cuatc liermanv , and retire biliind the Itiunc till tlic conclusion of a general 
peace (ij. ' \diiu,gciKnI,’ «nd he, when he dismissed Mctrfeldl on Ids 
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parole; “ >Y]icii'ori my behalf you shall speak of an armistice to the two em- 
perors, I doubt not the voice which strikes their ears will be eloquent indeed 
in recollections (1)”. 

nipM’/t' Napoleon’s sense of the dangers of his situation was sufliciently 
Napoidoii’s evinced by his olTeriug to retire from Germany on condition that an 
tica quar- jjgj-eej (q. He passed a melancholy night after 

Meeidcldt had departed, his tents beingplacedin thebottom of a dried fishpond, 
not far from the road which leads to Ilochlilz, Avhere they were pitched in the 
middle of the squares of the Old Guard. Tlie cannon continued to boom oc- 
casionally on the side of Mark-Kleberg through the Avhole night, Avherc the 
advanced posts Avere almost touching each other. The most sombre presen- 
timents filled the minds of the generals Avho attended on the Emperor : am- 
munition Avas already becoming scarce, and no fresh supplies could be 
obtained; a fcAV potatoes found in the fields were all the provisions the men 
could obtain in the country, and the stores inLeipsic Avoiild soon be exhausted; 
certain ruin appeared to aAA'ait them, Avhen the army, Avhich had not been able 
to discomfit the enemy to whom they had been opposed, Avas assailed in ad- 
dition by a hundred thousand fresh troops, Avho Avoiild come up on the suc- 
ceeding day. Still the Emperor, though fully aware of his danger, made no 
preparations to guard against it; not a carriage was directed to the rear, not 
a {bridge Avas throAvn over the Elster(2); but relying on the valour of bis 
soldiers, his OAvn good fortune, and the strength of Leipsicas a point d’appui 
to his centre, the mighty conqueror remained in moody obstinacy to aAvait 
the stroke of fate. 

Ti.c AiHrs The allied sovereigns AA-ere too Avell aAvare of the advantages of 
atiwk'ilu situation either to fall into the snare Avhich Napoleon had laid 
for them, by sending back Meerfeldt Avith proposals for an armis- 
tice, or to throw them away by precipitating the attack before their whole 
forces had come up. Under pretence, therefore, of referring the proposals to 
the Emperor-of Austria, Sclnvartzenberg eluded them altogether; and no an- 
SAver AA^as returned to them till after the French had rccrossed the Rhine. 
MeauAvliile, the great reinforcements on Avhich they relied were approaching. 
Bernadette, on the IGth, had reached Landsberg, on his Avay back from the 
Elbe, to Avhich he had been drawn by Napoleon’s demonstrations against Ber- 
lin; Benningsen Avas at Coolitz, and Golloredo at Borna; so that all three 
might be expected to take part in the action in the evening of the following 
day. The attack, accordingly, was ordered at tAvo o’clock in the afternoon of 
that day; but such AA'as the badness of the roads to the soutliAA’ard, from the 
immense multitude of artillery and chariots Avbich had passed over them, 
that Golloredo and Benningsen had not then come up, and did not reach 
their ground, the former till four; the latter till late in the evening. The at- 
tack Avas, therefore, adjourned till the following morning, AA'hen the troops 
were ordered to be in readiness by daybreak; and no doubt Avas entertained 
of success, as the grand allied army aa'ouM then be reinforced by above fifty 
thousand combatants, besides those aa'Iio joined Blucher and Bernadette (5). 
Dangcious But, although matters were thus favourable to the Allies on the 
twiued ground Avhere Napoleon and the allied sovereigns commanded in 
th?nouhorP®*’®®’“’ south of Leipsic, affairs Avere far from being in an 

Lcipsic. equally satisfactory state to the north of that town, where Blucher 

that will 1)C able to arrest on the Vistula the inun* (l) Fain, ii. 412, 4l4. Odel. ii. 23. 

dation of a people half nomad, essentially conquer-' (2) Odel. ii. 23, 25. Jom. iv. 463. Rogni.at, Art. 

ing, and whose dominions extend from this to' de la Guerre, 393, 394. 

China,’'~FAiif, ii. 412, 413. (3) Bout. 125, 126. Jom. iv. 461, 465. 
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■was opposed toNe> and ilarmont. Rcgnicr, and the other divisions of ^ey’s 
corps, had now come up from Buhen, whidt rendered him more than a 
match for the army of Silesia, weakened as that noble host v\as hj six thou- 
sand men lost on the preceding day, and the incessant fighting Inch it had 
Ofi sustained since the commencement of the campai^. A ^ iolcnt ca- 
valry action on the 17th, between Arnghi’s dragoons and '^assilchikolFs 
Cossacks, on the banks of the Partha, liad only terminated to the adianlagc 
of the Allies by bringing up the reserve hussars, vilio at length drove the 
enemy back to the very w alls of 1 cipsic Every thing, therefore, on that side 
depended upon bringing the Pnncc-Royal into action; but m tliat quarter a 
most alarming degree of backwardness had become visiblc,v> Inch threatened 
the cause of the Allies with the most serious consequences Aol only had 
BcrnadoUc, in pursuance of his usual system of swing the Swedes, so suc- 
cessfully appfied at Cross llecren and Dcnnewilz, ‘arranged the troops of lus 
Oct u own dominions a full march m the rear of the Russians and Prus- 
sians, hut instead of directing tlicin to Halle, as he was recommended, whore 
they would haichccn, if not in line with Rhichcr, at least not very farmhis 
rear, he had moved the Russians only to 7oerhig, while the Prussians and 
Swcdcsstrctched by the PctcrhcrgandGrobzig,sofarfrom thcdccishc point 
as to be of no service whatever in the crisis which was approaching ff) 
viiwm 1 oriunatcly for the Allies and the cause of European freedom, 
their interests wore at this juncture supported, at Ihchcadquar- 
wbVip Prmcc-Royal of Sweden, by men whose discernment 

1 • : • I ■ * , 

I ' . 

inilucnco with his royal highness, for the former had the disbursement of 
(he l[lntis1i subsidies, and (he latter was the accredited diplomatist and per- 
son'll fivotinlc of Alcvandcr. Indefatigable were the cfTortswliich these ar- 
dent men made at this crisis to overcome the backwardness of thcPrmco- 
Roynl, and bring forward ins powcrfiiHorcc, fifty thousand strong, to the 
support nf llliichcr, who was always in ihcfront, and miglil he exposed from 
that cau<io, if not adequately backed, to the most 'icrious danger, hot only 
did Sir Charles personally remonsirate, in the most energetic imnncr, on llic 
1 Uh and IMh, .ngnnst the pernicious and eccentric direction which Rn-na- 
dottc was givinc to In'- troops, and which bad ihc eirccl of cxrhiding them 
from all «liarc iii tlic aLllou of the iCih; but on the morumg of that dvy be 
addressed lo [iim a wrilten rciuonstranrr, penned with respect but imhlvry 
frankue>.s, and lircalliiug a warm but not undeserved spirit of purlotic lu- 
digiiaiion (i) TliesccfTorts, which were vigorously seconded by Rlurhcr and 

J l) Imi ICO iSi Mn rir.<e{ i\ > ijr U.* si U 1 1 < p«rn I m.- lucM'r,* ll»> 

3) Tb-M btirn >t« r-TT rurunt. an 1 cm.! n tli« mnnwnt, an, Tlw- 1 isl. h ait 

lor 1»><I I f Ibr torlumi, pnl.<y at • ■ i ' > — 
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Pozzo di Borgo, at length produced the desired effect; the eircuitous sweep, 
indeed, which Bernadolte had given to his troops, saved Ncy from destruc- 
tion, and doubled Blucher’s losses on the J6lh; but at length he was brought 
forward to his ground. On the night of the 16lh; Bcrnadotie slept atLand- 
sherg, and on the evening of the 17th he w'as on the heights of Breilenfeldt, 
immediately in the rear of Blucher's army. His conduct on this occasion, as 
on many others during the campaign, was not owing cither to want of mili- 
tary discernment or physical resolution, but to secret views of political am- 
bition. He clearly foresaw' and anxiously desired the fall of Napoleon ; but he 
had no Svish to have a hand in completing either his destruction or that of 
his army; being repelled as much by a natural feeling of patriotic attach- 
ment to the land of his birth, as by a conviction that such a catastrophe 
would pi'ovc an insurmountable bar to his own ascent of the vacant throne 
on which he had already set his heart (I j. 

NuraUen" Considerable changes, dicing the night of the 17th, w'ere made by 
rosuiou Napoleon in the disposition of his troops. At two in the morning, 
seeing that no answer had been returned to llic propositions he 
had sent through Me'erfeldl, he prepared for battle, and made the requisite 
contraction of the circle w'hich his troops occupied, to enable them to with- 
stand the prodigious force by w’hich they were to be assailed. lie had noAV 
brought up his whole reserves from Duben; and Picgnier with his Saxons, 
now reduced to eight thousand men, had joined the standards of Ncy on the 
Partha. The whole army effected a change of front to the left, the left wing 
being thrown back, and Connewitz, on the extreme right, serving as the pi- 
vot. Poniatow'ski remained fixed there, on liie edge of tlioElstcr; and the 
whole army, now not numbering more than a hundred and sixty thousand 
combatants, was arranged in a semicircle, facing outwards from that point 
to the extreme left, which rested o,n the Partha to the north of Leipsic. The 
line, thus contracted, abandoned Wachau, Licberwolkwitz, and the heights 
in their rear, the object of such fierce contention on the preceding day; it 
ran from Connewitz to Probstheyda, in which last village Victor was station- 
ed. Macdonald fell back to Ilolzhausen; Lauriston at Stoeteritz was a reserve 
to the two latter corps; while the imperial guard, under Napoldon in person 
on the Thonberg, near the Tabacco-windmill, still occupied a central posi- 
tion, 'from which he could succour any point that might be peculiarly me- 
naced. Bertrand remained in his old'position at Lindenau, and detachments 
in observation merely occupied the villages to the westward of Tweinairis- 
dorf and Moelkau, round to Ney’s army, w'hich w'as in position immediately 
to the north of Leipsic on the Partha ; Regnicr at Paunsdorf, opposite Taucha; 
Ney at Santa Thecia; and Oudinot at Neutsch. Uneasy about his retreat^ Na- 
poleon repaired at three in the morning to Lindenau, where he had a confe- 

AdlercreiUz a proinNc to send forw.nrd 3.000 Jiorsc readied Ids ground on the evening of the same day 
next morning. Sir Charles then returned to Bluebrr, I!c was, howeier, most indignint at tins freedom* 

tool, part in the dclion, and after it was o\er rode and tho first time he saw Sir Cliarles afterwards, he 
hack to Ualle, whcrcBcrnadotlchad still iiol .arrixed, said, “ Coinipent General -Stewart, quel droit av'ez- 
and xvrolo to him the following laconie epistle* — xous do m'eerire? Ne vous v'ippclc/-\ous pas quo 
“ Il.iilc, 9 e V , ICtli Oct.,— I have just come from jc sui» Crince de SuWc, mi lies plus grands ge’neiauxi 
General liliichci’s field of hjttic. 1 have the honour de I’tt^e ’ Et si vous rtiez a m.i placcv qiie penscricz* 
to hj hefoie jour fioj'al Highness the details of llic sous si'qaelciu'un vous ccrivait cominej’ous m'arez 
arlion. I X enture to supplic.ite j our Koj al Highness tcril The GmScous arc always ti ue to tllfcir name 

to inarch the moment you recciie this letter on and clnncler. He soon, howcicr, recox'crcdlhis 

Taucha. There is not an Instant to lose: jour good-humour, and xvhen the Marquis and Mar- 

Royal Highness has pledged j'our xvoid to me to do cliionessof' ’ ’ .'■* ’ -reden in 18381,' 

so. 1 must now address j’ou .as a friend. I speah on their xva ■ i . . receix'ddthbln; 

noil as a ioldur : and,tf)oa do hot lommcnce jour much to hi" ' ' distingtiished 

march, jou will repent it as long as jroii hie," To a 'kindness and hospitality. — hoilDOMiERai', 1G2, 177. 
soldier and a gentleman this xvas sufficient, and fp'ar in Germany. And Ecrsonal ' 

Reruadotte at length moved next morning, and (t) tend, 162, 170. 
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fence withBertranfl Mliorcccncd orders to push forward an advanced guard 
and occupy ‘Wjcssenfels, onthcroadloMajcncewhichssas done before noon 
on the same day. The position of the French army around iLcipsic, with its 
flanU secured from being turned by the Etstcr and the Partha, and the old 
walls of the town itself as a great redoubt inMts centre, was undoubtedly 
strong ; and Iiardly liable, if bravely defended by such a force as NapolCon’s, 
to be forced by an^ masses of as-.ailants, how great soever. But it had afnglu- 
fiil defect, that it had but one issue for so vast a multitude of men, horse, 
cannon, and chariots in rear : resembling thus, in a striking manner, tlic 
position of the Russians, w ith the Allc at their backs, in front of Fricdland (!}, 
of which Napoleon had taken sudi decisive advantage in the first Pohsh 
war ( 2 ). 

Dlfpo, tiosu f" • • , . / 

orPr ce i . I . 

Schwart ' * . * . 1 . i 

MnbtrKfof . * . ■ . . 

tleanark ■■ *.*••■■■ 

Oct 18 , retired The grand armj of Bohemia, and Benmugsen's rcscnc 
' ■ ' ’ . ■ ’ *' '* * ” igseii’s 

. • . , Prus- 

■ ■ . • * • ! ■■ ■ -entre, 

under Barclaj do Tollj , who liad the corps of Kleisl and ^\ iilgcnsiclii under 
ins command, with the grenadiers and guards m rc«erTC, assembled near 
Gossa, and was to ad\ ance straight upon ‘Wacbau; while the left, under the 
direction of the Prince of Hcssc-Mombcrg, consisting of Mecrfcldi's and Col- 
lorcdo's \uslrians, his own reserve, and Lichtenstein’s men, was to mo>o 
forward by the edge of the Lister, from Connewitr and Mark^KIcbcrg, on 
Poeiit* and Leipsic To the north of Icipsic, also, the Prmrc-Ho> aland Bhi- 
chcr, now ncarl) a hundred thousand strong, hod made iliclr arrangements 
for a decisive engagement the former, with the corpsofLangcron,ns well as 
ills own troops, under his ordcr«, was to cross the Partha, lum Nej’s rigid, 
and force him back upon I cipsic, from the «idc of Taticha, and the road to 
ANittcwberg*, while lUuchcr, with Uis two rcmaming corps of Sacken and 
D'^ork, was to remain on the right bank of the Partha, and driic all before 
him who should remain on lint side of the ni cr. The forces of the Allies 
were more numerous than had cicr been assembled m one field during mo- 
dern times, for the) mustered two hundred and ciglil) thousand combatants, 
wall nearly fourteen hundred guns (3), and m intrinsic strength and inili- 
tarj fjr exceed arrj force ever coUcctcd foe usrhkc purposes 

since the beginning of tlic wor 1 d( 

length the battle of giants commcncctl. Tiir IRtii Ocrourn 
damied, and the h'l hour of the Frenth Fmpirc began to toll. 
tJTiTili', At nine, NapoU'on took Ids station on the Thonlwrg : the rne- 
my’s columns were alrrid) approaching with rapid strides on all 
sides, and Ihcir heads were soon seen surmounting the hill'i of Worhau, 
and driving, hkc chafl before llic wind, the 1 rench dctacbmenls winch were 
slationetl to retard their advance in the intermediate villages, InexiirosdMy 
awful was the sjiectacle which lliclr advance affordetl to the ogitalcd mill- 
litutlcwho llirongetl tlic steeples of l,ei|>sic. As fir as the eye could reaeli, 
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the promul w.i-i covered with ,in imuinier.thle nmltitudc of men mid hor- 
?e> : toiii; <lcep mn^-e^ innrKcd the iiimidi of (he inhinlvy : tlii/zlijii' line.'' of 
light imlicnted (he i^tjuadtoiiH of c.iv.nlry : the gliineing of the liayojiel': in 
the raj? of die sun. hied like (•re<l'< offomu on a trouhled oeeant white 
a confii'Cil iininntir, mi'-iut: fiom the iieijtliiiur of hoiFc?, the niaich of the 
rohnnn-:. and loliinp of the piiiK. wa*; hcaitl like the roar of n di*.!.’!!!! <vi- 
larart, Tiie .allied h’fl, under the Erinre of Hes'e-IhmdierpJiiNi canu! into 
action, and i(« Mn-re.-i wa^ htilliaut and iiniuedinte : die te'i^iianee of the 
I’olrs on the hanks of the KIstei. under die hr.ive l’oui:ituw.<ki, juauul of 
tlie rank of niniNhal <if 1‘ranee, win duly eonfeiri'd nii hint die day hefore 
hv the 1,'uiperor. wa< indeed lieroie. hut they were iiuahle to withstand the 
Mtperinr nninhei> and vehement ntlaeks of the Anstriaiis. under ttiani’hi 
and Colioreiin, ami p.iM’ pieund. 1he danger on that sitte was soon immi- 
nent; for the vietorions Austrians. driNine the I’ides hefoii; ihi'in. soon 
passcti Iioelitz and l.oessjug, and men.ieed donne\\ii/ and the .snluiih;. of 
I.eipsie — die only line of relieat («i (he army. Na[Htli'on immedialelv re- 
paired to die spot widi two di\isitins of the Vonng dnard. under (imliiiof, 
whih' die Old, nmler Morlier. was .stationed in dii’ rear, in the suluirhs of 
I.eip‘;ir ; the .steadv eounlenauee of thesi* velriaus lestnied l!ie eomhal ; 
3’rinee lle-'e-llomheip was wounded; and dmiurh dm I’ole? wete dihen 
hark, after liatil iiclitini:, to Oiiutewit/, the action on this side ceaM'd 
to he alnnnitn:, .and alt I'iatuhi’.s rtloils eoidd not di'hidce Potiialowski 
from dial villase. even with the aid of ('.inlay's corps, whieh Schwariren- 
herp disiiatetied to hi; Mippiul fP- 

1 1'v village of Iholistiieyda fit nied (he .salient angle of the position 
f, oeeiipied iiy die i'leiieh .'irotind heipsii*. and as siuh it heeanio, 
early in llieday. the rdijeet of die most velienienl eontenlion he- 
Iwoe.’i the oppodte pariu's. fri die first instance, die (uegiess of the AlHe.s in 
diecentie wasrapid:l,ielier\\oi!.wilr and Y .o han. die si-cnesof ?;nrh hloudy 
slrngqles on the ludi, were ait.'indoned afl'T .a .-li'dil comhat of advaneed 
posts*; the .altied artillery were Imrried firwaid anmist loud -Iionts to du: 
siinirnit of tin; hills of Wachait, and .soon two liniidted piece., of eannon, .'u - 
raj'ed along (he heights, hegan to ?end an iron Ir-mpesl into dm IVeneh co- 
Inmns. I!n( meanwliiie Xapoiikur.s halteties were not itlle: rensilile of die in- 
feriority of dieirpiere.sin point ef numher to iho>c of the enemy, the men en- 
deavomed to supply the rielieiency by the rapidity of tlieir lire, and dieir 
puns were worked with exlr.iordinary vigour. lAeiy eannon that eould In; 
hronghl to hear on either side was hnriied to die from ; and soon eight hun- 
dred pieces of ariillery (lis-cliarged their (ire, or plajetl on die liu.sliie mas.se.s, 
in .a space of not more than half a league in hreadlh in dm eenire of dm 
army. In the midst of this tremendon.s lire, IViiieo Angnstiis of Prussia, and 
General Pirsch received orders, with Klei.st's corps, to carry Proh.sdieyda. 
.Swiftly they move over the intervening open spare, ami entered dm vilkige 
with siicli vigoinvdial they n-aelicd its rentre before the onset eonld he ar- 
rc.slccl ; 1ml there llicy were met hy Victor and hanrision, at the head ofdeu.se 
ina.sses, who combated with such resolnlion that they were driven hack ("2). 

daunted hy this bloody repulse. Prince Augii.stn? re- 
Xeku liis men, and again rushed into the village, foilowed hy 

) ri'uisff! I>\ AYittgenstcin’s Itnssians and nearly (he whole of Kleist’s corp.s. 

*" Such was the veliemence of their onset, that (lie French were en- 

1^1) r.-iin, ii. 418, ian. llout. 130, l3l. V.iiiil, i, (2) l‘iiin, ii. 4;;o, -llO. Dotit. I0(, 132,. Jom, iv. 
21i. Jnm. iv. .170. ' 470. 471, V.niil ■' 
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tirely expelled, the fugitives -and -woatidcd overspread the plain, winch ex- 
tended towards Leipsic Imposing masses at the same time displayed them- 
selves towards Jlolzhau^cn , on the French left, and the centre «ccrned on the 
point of being forced ^apoleon instantly hastened to the spot with the re- 
maining two divisions of the '\oung Guard the steady columns made their 
way through the crowd of fugitives who were leaving the rear of thacentre, 
and blocked up all the roads Amidst tlic clouds of dust which obscured the 
view, and the cries of the comlialants, which drowned even the roar of the 
artillerv, be preserved bis usual calmness and decision, and puslimg for- 
ward to the front, arrested the tumult with two battalions of the guard, and 
did not return to Ins station beside the windmill till lie bad entirely expel- 
led the enemy from the village Again the Russians under ^^lttgenslem,and 
Rcnningsen’s reserves were brought up to the attack, and dislodged the 
1 rencU but a third time the inviiiciblc soldiers of Laurision and ^lclor re- 
covered their post, and hurled back the as«ailanls, with dreadful loss, into 
the allied ranks (I ) 

the right, 7icthen’s Prussians marched against Holzhaiisen and 
Zuckclhausen, at eleven o’clock in lbeforenoon,fonowcdby aeon 
siderable part of Bennnigscn’s Russians in reserve In moving up thev were 
charged m flank by Sibastiani’s dragoons, but Pablpn’s and Tscliaphiz cui- 
rassiers speedily repulsed the charge, anddrovc back the enemy's hor<e with 
great loss into their owm lines At the same time, PJatolT, w iih sis thousand 
Cossacks, by a circuitous sweep turned the extreme left of the French on 
this side, and threatened the rear of Macdonald » corps He m conscriucncc, 
abandoned llolzhausen, and fell back to Stocicnlz, warmly pursued by the 
victorious Pru'Sians, and the allied sovereigns, who bad now .nlvanced their 
)icadr;tiartcr$ to (he shecpfold of Mcusdorf, ordered an attack on that v illagc 
•Such, however, was the vehemence of the fire of tlic Vrench haltories of a 
liiindrcd guns posted on either side of Probslhcyda— which, seeing their 
rear thus threatened, wheeled about, and opened with terrible execution on 
the flank of (lie attacking columiH-lliat, after having all hut carried the vil- 
lage, it was forced to recoil, glad to seek shelter in tlic nearest hollows from 
the fearful tempest Still furihcr to the .allied right, Ruhna’s hghl horse, w itli 
a bod) of PJatoITs Cos>atks, pushed across ihe plain beyond the reach of the 
combatants, and opened up n cominiinicoUon with Rcriiadottc's outposts, 


' . I > c 

fatherland (2) 

TixAi i-> ‘^chwartzculierg, finding (hat (he resistance of (be enemy (o (be 
V. V”* soulhoflieipsicwassool*stinatc, and that (he assault of the villages 
was attended with «ucli a fearful loss of life, and having received 
information of decisive success to the north, which would soon 
tta-M render the enemy 'sj>o«i(ioii untenable, ordered liiv columns over 
the wliolc semicircle in the south, lo seek refuge in (be ncaresl liollovvsfron 
ihc dreadful effect of tlic enemy s l»aitcrie» , ami for (lie remainder of (be dvy 
confiucd lu$ attack on that side (o another and more powerful arm Tl»c 
whole cannon of the grand arinv, amounting to above eiglit hiindri d plwei, 
were brougtit forward in thn front, errangtMl in the form of a vast seinirlrcle 
two leagues In length, from li>c<nitz by the ndccs of Ma'-hau lowardv flol- 
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zliaiizen, and during the remainder of the day'they kept hp an incessant and 
most deslruclive fire on the enemy’s columns. >'Th‘e French batteries in that 
direction, which numbered above five hundred pieces,' answered with uncon- 
querable vigour; but independent of their inferiority 'in point' of number, 
the position which the allie^I guns occupied was far superior,' being statiPned 
in great’part on tbe heights commanding the whole plain, which the enemy 
bad occupied on the preceding day, while their semicircular position' caused 
. their concentric fire to fall with i-edoubled severity on the denk and close 
masses of the Frenchj the fire of whose batteries, on the other hand, spread- 
ing like a [fan towards a wide circumference, was attended, comparatively 
speaking, with very little effect. Galled beyond endurance l3y the frightful 
discharge, Lauriston and Victor’s men repeatedly, and almost involuntarily, 
rushed out of Probstheyda, and advanced with heroic resolution against the 
hostile batteries; but, as soon as they came within the range of grape-shot, 
the heads of the densest columns were swept away, and the broken remains 
^recoiled, horror-struck, behind the shelter of the houses. For four mortal 
hours this awful scene lasted till nightfall; the allied batteries continuing, 
like a girdle of flame, their dreadful fire, while the French masses, devoted 
. to death, still closed their ranks as they wasted away, but with unconquer- 
able resolution maintained their ground. Close to Napoleon himself twelve 
guns were dismounted in a few minutes; from the I'anks which immediately 
surrounded him, some thousand wounded were carried back to Leipsic. In 
Probstheyda, Vid, Rochambeau, and several generals of inferior note, were 
killed, and great numbers wounded during this dreadful interval; but still 
their columns stood firm beneath the tempest, exhibiting a sublime example 
of human valour rising superior to all the storms of fate (\ ). 
ot’mciZ^ ‘While this terrible conflict was going on to tbe south of Leipsic, 
mid Bernv Ngy and iMarmout had to maintain their ground against still more 
Kej-?‘'®“‘'”''over(\dielming odds on the banks of the Partha. At ten in the 
morning, Blucher, in pursuance of the plan agreed on, crossed that river, and 
marched to join the Prince-Royal, Avho, on his part, broke up at eight from 
Rrietenfeldt, and passed at Taucha and Mockau, Their united force, when 
they were both assembled, Avas little short of ninety thousand combatants, 
exceeding by fully forty thousand men the force AVbich Ney could oppose to 
them; and they moved direct upon Leipsic by the right bank of tbe river. 
The French general, finding himself thus outnumbered, adopted the same 
change of front Avhich Napoleon had followed to the south of Leipsic, and 
draAving back his men to Schoenfeld, Sellerbausen, and Stuntz,' extended 
across to Regnier’s corps, Avhich Avas established at Paunsdorf. * Thus tbe 
Avhole Fren'ch army Avas now arranged in a circle around the'city, having its 
right, under PdniatoAA'ski, resting on the PleiSse at Connewitz, and the ex- 
treme left, under Marmont, at the confluence of the Partha and Elster, below 
the gate of Rosenthal (2). , . ; • 

o/tho s'll- Tke first incident which occurred on this side was of ominous im- 
wAfoAhr depressed the French as much as it elated the Allies. A 

of Saxon cOTalry, as soon' as the Russians approached the 
ughuo heights of Ileiter Bleik, Avhere it Avas stationed, instead of resisting 
of Lci"puc. passed over to the allied ranks. ' This example Avas speedily followed 
by tAVO Saxon brigades offoot, Avith their whole artillery', consistingof tAA-enty- 
tA\'o pieces ; and the Wirtemherg horse of Normann, as already noticed, imme- 

(2) Kaustcr, 030. 

141. • . 


(l) Fain, ii, 428, 429. Odd. ii. 30, 31, .A'nnd. 5, 
215. Bout. 133, 134. 
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dialcly after also ^ent o>er t6 llie enemy. Tins unparalleled event can<ed 
great consternation, as well it inight, in Regmer’s corps; for not onlj ncrc 
they •\^fakcned, l^hen already inferior in force, hy fall eight thousand men, 
hut such nas the exasperation of the Saxon cannoniers, that they pointed 
their guns, immediately after going oicr, against the French linc», and lore 
in pieces the ranks of their former comrades b> a point-blank discharge The 
French general, reduced to the single dmsion Duruttc,and threatened on the 
right by Bubna from llie Bohemian army, and on the left by Biilon from 
that of the I'rince-Bojal, was immediately compelled to fill i>ack to Scllcr- 
hatisen, almost close to Leipsic Aey, informed of the catastrophe, iiaslencd 
to rcinftrcc Regnier by Bclmas* dniaion of Ins o\in corps, vhile Jlarmout, 
to keep abreast of the retrograile movement m oilier point*, willidren Ins 
troops in a similar degree, with the exception of his extreme left, isliicli sliH 
stood firm at Schocnfeld (f) 

K»powor>i The allied troops, excited to the greatest degree by tlicscfaiour* 

1 j7i,‘'d‘*"*oblccircumstanc(s,no\v pressed forward at all points to encircle the 

tt t«i enemy , and force them back, at the point of the bayonet, into the 
suburbsof I cipsic, while the french, roused to live highest pitch of mdigin- 
tion by the drfection of tlicir allies, made the most dc^pcralc and heroic 
rcsislincc ^o sooner w as Napoldon informed of the defection of the Saxons, 
and tint Schocnfeld, almost a subiirboflcipsic, was threatened, linn, feeling 
the vital importance of pro«crAing that city as his only line of rctroit, he 
hastened with thecuirasaicrs of Ninsouty, and adisision ofthc\oungriuard, 
to the menaced point It was full time that succour shoiiUl arrive, for when 
these V ctcrans came up, Burultc and Dclmas had been driven back close to 
Lcipsic, the Swedish troops Ind penetrated to huhlgacstcn, on the very edge 
of the city, wliilc I vngcron, ftiri<»ti«ly as>aMlliiig Schocnfeld, hid three times 
penetrated into lliat vilhge, and a> often been ilislodged by the heroic cou- 
rage of Marmont's men ^'ln«outv and the guards wcreimmcdiattly pushed 
forward by Bunitie in the direction where there was a sort of clnsin, filled 
up only by a cordon of light troops, between the extreme right of the army 
of Bohemia under Biibni, and the extreme left of the Prince-Boyal under 
Billow This powerful corps rapidly made i(> wiv, almost unreslslcd, in at 
the opening, but before ilhad advanced far, jl was assailed with *uc!i vigour 
on the ngiil by rubna, and on the left by Bulow , supported by the b nglidi 
rocket brigade, under the aide diriclion of Cxptain Bogue, that it w ns forced 
to retire, after Bclims Ind been slam, wiUi very heavy lo«5(i) At the same 
tune, SchocnfiUl was vehemently ailacKed by Count I nngcrou, and os gal- 
lantly defended liy Vlarinont five tunes did IhclliKslans pcnctnlc inwilli 
irrcsi'iBile vigour, and five tunes were they driven out by the devoted cou- 
rigt of tfie brench, vfirmonlS aide-de-camp wax struck down hv hi* side, 
Cenern! Compvns wis ssoiiiiJed, General brederlck killed in tin* terrdde 
slrngcle \t Icngtli at six at night, it was earned a sixth time amidst temfiv 
cheers, and n.unlncdlmiU? in IhehandsofthcIUusians, wliUcfiuriliousaml 
of theu lirav csl vo!dicr> and an cipial number of its intrepid deftnderx Uy 
dead, or wiltcnng in their Idowl, In its siritls (“) 
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t'.to.(.ntii.p Snell was the exhaustion of both parlies hy the long conli- 
wmimn".- 01101100 of lliis iiiorfa! struggle, that neither for the romainiJcr of 
' XaTVAn* undertake any considerable operations. 

‘rA'i^V." Gradually, however, and almost insensibly, the .Allies gained 
ground on every side, Ihilow, following up his success against Dnnitle and 
Nansonlj', carried the villages of Stunt?: and Sellcrhauscn, and drove the 
French on the north-east hack under the very walls of heipsie; while Saeken 
attaeked the snhnrh of Rosenthal, from wliieh ho was only repelled liy the, 
devoted valour of Domhrowsld’s Ihilcs and .\rriglii’s dragoons. Rut the near 
approach of the enemy on all sides now made it evident to Napoleon, that 
the position of I.eipsic had become nnlcnahlc, and dispositions were made 
fora retreat. lie had early in the forenoon reinforced Rcrtnind, at landc- 
nau, A\ilh a considerable part of the reserves at I.eipsic; and that general, 
driving Giulay before him, had succeeded in opening the road to Weisseu- 
fcls, so that the piincipal Hue of their retreat was scoured. Towards evening, 
the carriages and baggage of llic army began to defile in that direction; and 
Rluchcr, observing the long tiles of chariots wiiich tilled the highway to 
France, immediately sent intimation to Schwartzenherg that the enemy was 
about to retreat, anil dispatched D’York’s corps, which had been kept in re- 
serve during the day, to move upon Halle in onler to anticipate his columns 
upon the left of the Saale (1). 

MtMrx.in. Night oamc, more terrible oven than day after such a contlicl; 
xqloi'A.il'* for with it was brought the memory of the past, and the nnticipa- 
cn tiif M .1 tfoij of jiie future. To the iuressaut roll of musketry, and the roar 
of two thousand cannon, succeeded a silence yet morcawful, jnienupted only 
hy a casual shot from the sentries as they pared their roun(ls,an(l the hollow 
murmur which, over a tiold of such vast extent, arose from the erics of the 
horses and the groans of the wounded. Soon the bivouacs were spread, and 
the heavens, in the whole circumference of the horizon, verc illuminaled 
hy Ihe-ruddv glow of innumcrahlo watch-fires. Silent and sad, Najiolcon’s 
marshals and generals assomhlcd nronnd him ; little was said in the delibera- 
tions which succeeded; the position of the enemy, ilic dreadful circles of 
bivouac flames wliieh surrounded them, the dead and the dying who envi- 
voncd'them on every side, told but too plainly how near and iminiucnl the 
danger liad hccorne. Sorhicr and Dulauloy, the commanders of the artillery, 
were requested to report on the condition of the army’.s ammnnilion ; they 
stated that above two hunilrcd thousand cannon-shot had been discharged 
during the battle, and to renew it was impossible without thirty or forty 
thousand fresh troops, and some hundred caissons of ammunition. Neither 
could lie obtained; for the last sabre and bayonet liad been hronglil up on 
the preceding day : the grand park of ammunition had been deposited in 
Torgau, and Jfagdehurg and Erfurth were the nearest depots of [irovisions. 
During this eventful conference, Napoleon, overcome witli fatigue, fell asleep 
in the chair on which he sal; his hands rested negligently folded on Ids 
breast, and his generals, respecting the respite of misfortune, preserved a 
profound silence. Suddenly, at the end of a quarter of an hour, lie awoke, 
and casting a look of astonishment on the circle which surrounded Idm, ex- 
claimed — “ Am I awake, or is it a dream?” Soon recollecting, however, 
what had happened, he sent a message to the King of Saxony, announcing 
his intention to retreat, and leaving it to him either to follow his fortunes, 
or remain where he was, and conclude a separate peace ivitli the Allies (2.) 

(1) aont. 138, 130. Viet, ct Conq. sxii, tii, (s) Oilcl, ii.‘ 31, 35. I'ain, ii. 130, 13l.' 

Fain, ii. 130. Kaiislur, 931, 052. ’ ' ' 
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Iiad been brought m during the da), had filled loo\crnoninge?crj lioube it 
contained , the maimed and the djing t^cre Ijlng, Tfitliout cither bandages 
for their ^^ouQds or co\enngfor their bodies, in the slreeU, while the inces- 
sant rolling of artillery waggons and caissons, on every oicnne leading b 
Lmdenau, the crics of the drivers, the neighing of the horses as the wheels 
of the carnages were locked togetlier, and the continued march of the co- 
lumns, kept every eje open, in that scene of unutterable woe, during Uic 
whole night At eight, bapolton left his bivouac on the Tlionbeig, and look 
up his quarters in the hotel of Prussia Uis horses were ordered to be ready 
to start at a moment’s notice , but he himself sat up till daylight, w ith Per- 
tliier, Maret, and Caulaincourt, receiving reports and dictating orders The 
King of ^a^ony, amidst the wreck of his fortunes, was chiefly inconsolable 
from the defection of his troops during the battle, and repeatedly requested 
counsel from bapoleon liow he should act m llie crisis But the Fniperor 
liad the generosity to leave him altogether unfettered m the course he was 
to pursue , and more than once expressed Ins admiration of the constancy of 
a prince who showed himself the same now, when sunroimdcd bj disaster, 
as when he inscribed on his triumphal arches the words, "To bapokbn, the 
grcalful Frederick Augustus (1) ” 

irra«h4ii Karl) OH tlio momtug of the l^th, the allied generals made pro- 
Swiwtt parallons for a general attack on I^ipsic By dajltrcak thcFrcncU 
army was id full retreat on all sides ^lcto^ and Augcrcau, wuh 
in-rB t the whole five corps of cavalry, defiled across the suburb of Lmdc- 
nau, and issued forth over (he chao<5cc which traversed the marshes of (he 
Elsicr, but tins was (be sole issue for (be army one single bridge over that 
river was alone to receive (he prodigious concourse of soldiers and carnages, 
for no orders to form other bridges bad been given, excepting one of wood, 
which spccdil) gave w ny under the multitude by which it was beset. 
gnier, with the division Diirultc, which alone remained to him, was charged 
w itli the defence of the suburb of Itoscnihal , Acy w iibdrcw liis troops into 
the castcrnsiiburbs, while the corps of lauriston, Macdonald, and Poiiia- 
towski, entered the town and took a position behind thcbarncrsoflhesoulh 
They were destined to the honourable post of the rearguard, but, (hough 
the two former stiU nvimhctcd twetily-fixc thousand couvbatanls, the Poles 
bad been reduced, by ihcir two davs' bloody figbliiig on the banks of the 
risicr, to two thousand seven Immlrcd men (2) The total loss of the French 
army. In the two preceding davs, had been fully forty thonsiinl men; but 
nearly sixty ihoiisand were still m Leiji'ic, besides an equal mimber who 
\vcfc defiling on the road tn franco the larriers were all strongly pahvaded, 
llio adjacent walls and hou«cs loopholcd, and such a force, defending bouse 
by lioiisc the suburbs of the city so strengthened, could cirlamly, U was 
hoped, make good the | osi till the evacuation of the ammunition wagons 
and cannon was effected 

bo sooner were the allied troops made aware of the preparations 

'“‘‘II.w, French army for a retreat, than anmtcrsal cry of joy 1 ursi 

Ii'u'fM/' from the ranks, and the whole army, almost by mroltintary mo»e- 
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triple Meanwhile the alhed colanms were pressing in on all sides; and 



be preserved in the defence Despamngof the possibility oi corryiiigou iIilh 
inniimerdble artillery waggons and ebanofs, the rrencli set lire to three 
hundred which were m park before the gale of Dresden; and the sight of the 
flames, bj rendering It certain that the cucm) intended to e>acuatc the place, 
redoubled the ardour of the allied troops The resistance, howc\cr, was 
beyond expectation ^ igorous Sacken was tw icc repuhed from the suburb of 
Halle bejond the Partha, and onl} succeeded at length in forcing his waj in 
bj the aid of Langcron’s corps, and the sacrifice of almost the whole regiment 
of Archangel. Still the arch over the Partha and the inner suburb w ere to be 
carried, but the Russians crossed the bridge in the face of two hoasy guns 
pounng forth grape-shot, and driving down the mam street, commenced a 
murderous warfare with the French, who were firing from the windows and 
tops of the housed At the same timcanobatinalc conHiclwa^goingonat the 
barrier of Ihnther-Thor, where Billow , supported bj six Swedish battalions, 
after a furious conflict at length forced llie gale, and commenced a guerilla 
warfare with the French at the windows and in the bou«c>. The assailants, 
howeicr, were now pouring in on all sidc>, and further resistance was 
, «• • • s - — I ‘.•i-.l.on# r^rced the 
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frightful explosion The corporalchargcu w iiii me iiiiiii u tuch had 
been rniMiJider it byordersofbapohon, hearing the loud hurrahs 
on all sides, and seeing some of Ihecnt-inj’s tirailleurs approaching 
in thr fjrtleiif of the siibnrhf oiictilter nstiirsf!} coffcciinitbit the 
rrcnch troops had all passed and the l»aggigo oulj remained, and that the 
time wa-> therefore come to fire the train, murder to slop the purbuil of the 
MliCb Ilcacrordingls applied the itialrli, the arch was blown into llicair,and 
tlie passage stopped, wlulc the onl) other bridge oter the ri\cr, hastily and 
impcrfccth ron.iriicial, Ind sliorlly before sunk iiridtr the weight of the 
crowd' by which it was licsci \ sPnek of horror, more terrible tlnn citn 
the lou lest cries of Iwtile, burst from the dense miiltilude which crowdeil b* 
thcidge of the chasm, whtii liny found tlic arch destroyed, tlie ranks Im* 
mcdialel) broke, the hnlde^i ilircw tlienischrs luto the nvir, wlicre a fi" 
t'capwl across, bm jJiegmier pari jurivhcd mihe d<v paiid muddy channel 

,, '—*‘*"* ••••'"■•rhiiig the brink, at d, phiiigmS 

lalowski also reached thotde, 
nrger, cxhaiisltd with fatigue, 
reeled as he sirotc to mount the opiwsiie nank, amT fell hack ou hii noble 
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rider, -who perished in the water; Lauriston, Regnier, and twenty other 
generals, with fifteen thousand soldiers, were made prisoners; besides twenty- 
three thousand sick and wounded who lay in the hospitals and private houses. 
Two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, nine hundred chariots and ammu- 
nition waggons ; an incalculable (pianlity of baggage ; the King of Saxony, two 
generals of corps, seven generals of division, twelve of brigade, and tliirly 
thousand other prisoners, constituted the trophies, during the three days of 
a battle in which the total loss of the French was upwards of sixty thousand 
men. The loss of the Allies was also immense ; it amounted to nearly eighteen 
liundrcd officers, and forty-one thousand private soldiers, kflled and wounded, 
in the three days’ combat. A prodigious sacrifice; but which, great as it is, 
humanity has no cause to regret, for it delivered Europe from French bondage, 
and the world from revolutionary aggression (I). 

Hlcoiiioi”' At two o’clock the carnage ceased at all points; the rattle of 
EOMTfignS musketry was no longer heard, and a distant roar in all directions 
o'” alone indicated that the waves of this terrible tempest were gra- 
dually sinking to rest. But what pen can paint the scene which the interior 
of the city now exhibited? Grouped together in wild confusion, lay piles of 
the dead and heaps of the dying; overturned artillery caissons, broken guns, 
pillaged baggage waggons, and dejected prisoners, were to be seen beside 
exulting bands of the victors, and dense columns of the Allies, who in ad- 
mirable order forced their Avay through the throng, and, amidst cheers that 
made the very Avclkin to ring, moved steadily forward towards the principal 
square of the city. On the side of the suburb of jAlachranstadl in particular, 
the frightful accumulation of wounded fugitives, and as yet unwounded but 
captive warriors, recalled the awful image of the passage of the Berezina. 
Amidst this unparalleled scene, the allied sovereigns, at the head of their 
respective troops, made their entrance into the city. The Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, with the King of Prussia, surrounded by their illustrious generals 
and- brilliant statfs, came by the barriers on the south, the Prince-Royal of 
Sweden by those on the east, and all met in the great square. At this heart- 
stirring, sight, the enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds : all felt as if 
themselves and all dear to them had escaped from death ; the city resounded 
with acclamations, handkerchiefs waved from every window, and merry 
chimes rang from every steeple; and tears, more eloquent than words, 
rolling over almost every check, told that the tyrant was struck down, and 
Germany delivered (2). 
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o mmfute ^^'h^le llicsc sccHcs, outslnppin" c> cn llic splendour of otjcnul 
imagination, •were pas«:in5 in the city ofLejpsic, the trench arm\, 
sad, disorgaiured, and dejected, was wending its wa\ towards 
rwM Jlachranstadt The Emperor, after passina the last hndge, that of 
the mill of Lindcnau, ascended to the hrst floor of the w indmiU to examine 
tlie slate of the armj , but there his exhaustion was such that he fell adeep, 
and slept profoundly for some lime, amidst the distant roar of the cannon at 
Leip'sic, and ilio dm of horsemen, guns, and foot-soldiers, who hurried m a 
tumultuous torrent past the base of the edifice akoned bj the explosion of 
the bridge, on the other side of the marches, he hastilj arranged «ome guns 
m batten, to guard against an immediate attack, but finding he was not 
pursued, and haiinglearned the real nature of the catastrophe, he continued 
lus course more leisurely to Machransiadl, where the whole guard had 
already arrived, and where headquarters were established for the night hut 
it was already apparent how much the continued fatigues and cahmities they 
had undergone had weakened the vuihonty of the I mperor, and dissolved 
the discipline of tlic army The troops, with feelings cmblttcrcdhj misfor- 
tune, marched in sullen and moody dcSpcntion no cheers were hcird on 
the approach of the Emperor ptihgc and rapine w ere unit crsal the Iwuds 
of discipline, cicn in llic guard itself, were relaved, and the ofliccrs ap- 
peared to haic lost at once tlic power and the inclination to stop the disorder 
•which prevailed (!) 

M9.0T.fi1M On the *ido of the Allies, a very considcraMc dislocation of the 
immense force which had combated at J elpsic mimcdialcly took 
tile S«i« place hcmadotlc w ilh the Swcde>, and a consulcnblc part of !iis 
army, as well as Rcnning«cn’8 force, moved towards Hamburg, where the 
presence of Davoust, with a powerful corps, both required obscrvallou and 
promised an imporimt acquisition Kicnau was dctvclied towards Dresden, 
to aid in the block vdc of St Cyr, who, with thirty five thousand tntn,was 
now altogether cut olf, and might be expected speedily to surrender Dlu- 
chcr, w nil the corps of Langcron and Sicken, iiiov cd after the i rciich on t! c 
great road to Mayence, and reached Skcndiiz the ‘amc night l)’\ork was 
advanced to Halle, and ftiulny with lus Austrians nnrehed on Vegan, hut the 
great body of the allied nrmv, worn out with its toils, remained in the nngh- 
houthood of I cipsic These movcmclits.nnd m particular thespeedy removal 
of hemadotte from the hcadqmrtmof the allied sovereigns to 1 scjiarile, 
but yet important command, were recommended not less bv their imlltary 
Imporlaucc tlnuby political comidcratlouvof jclgreitcr weight The (.rami 
Alliance, though hitherto fiithful In itself, and prosperous beyond what tin 
most sanguine could have aiiticipncd, was rouipo^cd of mitrriah which, 
when the pressure of common dmger was tcmovinl, could Inrdlv l>e i xpectKl 
lo draw cordnllv together Hcrnatloiic, In pnrtivular, coul I not he an ol jCt t 
of very wnrmlnlcrestlo ihel mperor Frincis,liv whom Ins insnlisal Menna, 
fourteen years before, when amlussidor of the Direciorj , were fir from licm? 
forgotlen(i), his backwardnes-, especially hi tliccuiployineiitofthoSwcdi'h 
troops, during the whole iam|>ai2ii, waswcU kunwn at liPKlqtinrtrrs md 
he himself, as lie admits, fell that he was in a fabc position, and that (e 
would Ivc heller at a dl'tanccfrom the scene of I rcnch carii5g'‘nud humiha 
lion ( 5 ). 
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rwKuicf The fnncr.'il of Prinre Poninlowsici lerminalf’il Iho lasf pocne of 
Moody drainn. Yiclorp and vanquished vied wiih oarji olher 
On. ;o. j,j sivivini; to do honour to (he hero, who, faithful to his eounlry 
and his oaths, oxhildlod, nniidsl liic ccnoral dcfectioti of Europe, tiie pln- 
rious example of uncoiuiucrahlc linnncssan<l un.-^hnken lidelily. After hravc- 
ly comhaling at the head of his heroic hut wasted hand of followers, in the 
sulnirh.s of Ecipsic, to retard theadvance of the Allies, he v.as retirin": to the 
hanks of the Pleissc, still kccplnp up a desperate resistance, when an ex- 
plosion was hoard, ami the cry arose that the hrid.ec was blown tip. “ Genlle- 
nicn,” .caid he to the oflicers around him, drawini: his sword, “ it now he- 
hoYcs us to die with honour.’’ At the head of this gallant hand he made his 
way, though severely wounded, through a column of the Allies which strove 
to intercept his retreat, and reached the hanks of the Plcisse, which he suc- 
ceeded in passing hy dismounting from his horse. Exhausted with fatigue 
and loss of blood he mounted another, and, seeing no other possibility of 
escape, plunged into the <lecp stream of the Elstor, and by great exertions 
reaciied the other side. In .striving, however, to mount the ojipositc hank, 
the hind feel of the horse wore entangled in the mud; it fell backward, and 
the exhausted ehief sunk to rise no more, llis funeral was cclohralcd with 
extraordinary pomp hy the allied sovereigns, who hastened to do Jiononr to 
a warrior nhosc military career had been nnsnllicd, and who, in the last ex- 
tremity, preferred death to surrender; hnl a still more touching testimony 
io his north was borne hy the tears of the Poles, who crowded round his 
hicr, and anxiously strove to touch the pall which covered the remains of the 
last rcnnmnlof their royal line, and the last hopes of their national inde- 
pendence (1). 

M«qinr On the day following his dreadful defeat, Napoleon arrived at 
nranX"'’' 'Wcisscnfels. In passing over the jilain of Eutzen, the .soldiers cast / 
jj ijiclniicholy look on the theatre of their former glory, and matiy 
Oct. JO. si,c,[ {cars at the sad reverse of which it exhibited so striking a 
monument. ^Yhnt had availed them the cflorts made, ihesncrilices enduied, 
the blood slicd, since that heroic combat had been maintained ? WJicrc wore 
now ibe young licnrts wbicb then beat high, (lie glittering hopes that were 
then formed, the ardent visions wliicli then llonled before them “ in life’.s 
morning march, when their bosoms were young ? ” Before the blood-stained 
environs of Knia and Slarsiedcl, defiled, in wild confusion, the tumultuous 
array of a beaten, dejected, and lialf-fainisbcd army : tlircc-foiirtlis of those 
who there had fought so bravely for the independence of France bad since 
perished, or were now captives; the few that remained, more like a funeral 
procession than a warlike array, passed on pensive and silent; they envied 
the lot of those who had fallen, for they would not witness the degradation 
of France. 

*' The boast of chivalry, the pomp of power. 

And all (bat Iieauly, all tbaiwcallb e'er gave; 

Await alike llic iiicvilabic hour— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’’ 

The Old Guard halted at Rippail, near the spot where Bcssicres had hccii 
slain the day before the battle of Enlzcn, and there Napoleon experienced a 
momentary gratification in seeing a column of five thousand Austrian priso- 
ners, with all the standards taken at Dresden, defile before him. But thisen- 

inan, of every rrciicli jiri'ioner, .nwakened in Iiis (l) l.di. i. .i 09 , 4l0. Umvii rortefciiillc de J8(3, 
bre.isl i)ie most cruel feelings,” — Slcmoircs <lc ii. 

Churtes-Jean, ii. lOO. 

IX. 
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jojment was of sliorl duralion. As lUc corps and rcgimcnls,m uUcr disorder 
and for the nio>t part mingled together, crowded past, it became painfully 
CAidcnt that all llie Germans liadicft their colours jscAcral even of the Polish 
Tegiincnlshad passed os or loiRc enemy j of Vonialnw-shi's followers, onlySi^t 
hundred fool soldier*, and fifteen hundred horsemen rcmamctl, and they 
had engaged to abide by the Emperor’s standards only for eight days more. 
Already the Allies were pressing the rear of the army : Sachen’s caA airy, un- 
der ^^asslIchlkow, had made two thousand prisoners; and the great road 
being cut^olT by Giulay, who from Pegau had mo\cd on baiimburg, it became 
necessary to throw bridges over the Satie, in order to gam by a cro«s marcli 
the other highway at Freyberg Such was the emotion of ficrlrand, wlio re- 
cen cd the Emperor at cisscnfcls, and there first became acquainted, from 
the confmion of the columns, with the magnitude of i!ic disaster that hid 
been sustained, that he shed tears, and openly besought Iiim to hasten for- 
ward (i),eAcu if It were alone, to Erfurlh and May cnee, and premiers c in his 
person the fortunes of France . 

rttrrniifif On the day following, the retreat wa> continued m the direction 
of Freyberg, but as they could not reach that place, thcFmperor 
passed the night ina cabm on the road side, only nine feel squire. 
Bluchcr and Sackon, contiumng the pursuit, arruedtlie same day at Wcis- 
senfcls, and immediately set about the construction of new bridges in lieu cf 
the wooden ones, over which the French hid passed, which had been des- 
troyed Burning with anxiety to overtake the enemy, the rnissnn lins^rs 
pushed on the moment the passage was practicable, and came np wu!i them 
at the passage of thcLnsiruit at Freyberg, where, after a sharp conflict, the 
rearguard w-as orcrUirowu, with the loss of a lliousand prisoners, eighteen 
ort « guns, and an immense quanlity ofammonilion and haggigc. On 
Ifie same div , GiuIay bad a more serious aflbir w ith tbc enemy at the defile 
of Uoesen That position, whicii is extremely strong towards Niimihurg, 
ofiers sc.irce any obstacles to an enemy aslAanciugfrom the left of the ^alc. 
Bertrand, accordinglv , w ithout difficulty dislodged tile enemy from it ; and 
once master of the detilc, its strength in the other direction enabled him 
easily to maintain himself in it against the repealed attacks of the Auslrnn 
corps Tlie passage ofthcLnMriiti atV‘rc)l»crg,howcver, cvinccihn striking 
toloiirs tlic disorpatiircd state of the army, hucliwas the accumulation of 
, f.* ■ . \ . , . ■ 

< ■ . '■■■(•. . • ■ 1 ■ . ■ ■ c 

enemy’s guns licgan to play on the dcn>c mass, the most frightful disorder 
ciisiKtl every one rushed headlong towards the bridges, and the hullcts l»c- 
pan to vslinile over the head of Aspobvon himself. F’lndmg that he could no 
inuper Ik ofanv service, he cilmly turned aside thcfavoiiritel*ay!jor<ewhlfh 
he had mounted, aiul pciiclrating through several nirrow ami diUieult de- 
reached i-ckarl'-hvrg, w here he pis'.cd the night in the same house from 
whence, SIX monilis before, he had set out, radiant with hope, to try bisfir- 
luuc at llic head of a brilliant bo-ion the Saxon plains. Tbrouph the whole 
night, tin army, like a funoui torrent, never rea-ed In roll almg in wild 
confusion, and with dissonant tries, under the windows of t!ic aj'Jrt- 
meiit in which the Fmjieror slept, where all was still and moiiruful as the 
pTave^S}. 


l)r.« H 4il tl) Sf»l.lS3 tu.l u 41 41 fj |.»,l, 4.T.4,» l. M JJ V*««J ‘ 
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Nnpoi^on Dui’ing llicsc days, Hie gi'catcr part of the allied army marched by 
■ 17/,", h’!^ tliG main road through Naumburg and Jeha; and passing Weimar, 
M«- look post on the road to Erfurth, near Nohra, Avhile the army of 
wn,."'" the Prince-Royal continued its march hy Merscherg, in the direc- 
tion of Cassel. In this way the latter repealed exactly the pursuit of the grand 
army hy KutusofF, on the parallel line of march from Malaroslawilz to Kras- 
noi; and contenting themselves with harassing the rear of the French army 
hy the army of Silesia, compelled them, liy this able disposition, to recoil on 
Oct 22 . the Avasted line of their former advance. On the 22d, the French 
retreated AA'ith such expedition over the great plains Avhich stretched from 
the neighbourhood of Eckarlsbcrg to Erfurth, that even the Cossacks were 
Oct. 23 . xniable to overtake them ; and on the following day they reached 
the latter town, where fortified citadels gave a feeling of security to the 
army, Avhile the distribution of provisions from extensive magazines assuaged 
the pangs of hunger which were now so severely felt, Murat there quilted 
Napoleon, and bent his course for his own dominions. The pretext assigned 
for this departure was threatened disturbances in bis dominions, and the 
necessity of providing for their defence in the dangers with which Italy would 
soon be menaced. But though these reasons Avere plausible, and not altoge- 
ther Avithoul foundation, his real moti\'es Avere very dill'ercnt. A secret cor- 
respondence had commenced A\'ith Meitcrnich; and the King of Naples, in 
the hope of preserving his croAvn in the general Avrcck, Avas preparing to 
abandon his brother-in-law and benefactor. Napoleon, Avho, ever since his 
desertion of his post on the Vistula in the preceding spring, had Avatched his 
proceedings Avith a jealous eye, had no dilTiculty in diAiuing his real motives; 
but he dissembled these feelings, and embraced his old companion in arms, 
as he parted with him, Avilh a melancholy presentiment, Avhich Avas too fatally 
realized, that he should never see him again (1 ). 
st-nj ot Napoleon passed two days at Erfurth, entirely engrossed in the 
laboui’S of liis cabinet. There he composed and sent off his famous 
bruMi., bulletin, giving the account of the battle of Leipsic; from the place, 

and 2 <. and the very hotel, where five years before, during the conferences 
with the Emperor Alexander, his fortunes had attained their highest elcA’^a- 
tion (2), he noAV AA’as doomed to date the narrative of his decisive overthroAV. 
These Iavo days’ rest had a surprising effect in restoring the spirit and recti- 
fying the disorders of the army; and then might be seen the clearest proof 
hoAV much the rapid diminution Avhich, since hostilities recommenced, the 
French army had undergone, had been owing to the almost total AA'ant of 
magazines of provisions for their subsistence, and the consequent necessity 
of individual pillage: all the effects of the abominable revolutionary maxim, 
that Avar should maintain war. So indignant Avas the Emperor at this result 
of physical privations, which he never felt himself, that on AA'itnessing the 
effect of the magazines of Erfurth in- restoring order, he said to the officers 
around, “Now, only see Avhal a set they are; they are going to the dcA-il. I 
shall lose eighty thousand men from hence to the Rhine in this manner.” 
EA^en in this moment, hoAvcA^er, AAdien his beaten and dissolving army was 
only held together by the temporary supply of the magazines Avhicli they 
passed oh their march, he Avas dreaming of fresh projects of conquest, and 
said repeatedly, “ From hence to the Rhine; in spring I shall liaA^e tAvo 
hundred and fifty thousand combatants.” lie Avas perfectly calm and col- 
lected in his manner, however; firm and unshaken in his vicAvs; and heard' 


(l) Fain, ii. 470, 471. Join, iv. 484, 485. 


(2) vi. 378. 
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■with cquammilj all that -was addressed to lam, even on the necessity of ma- 
linj peace with the allies the subject of all others the most repugnant to 
Ills secret thoughts ( 1 ) , 

Tt 0 p.i The army undenvcnl a great change of composition during its 
F«nU tncf sojoum at Erfurth, emioentlj dcscnptise of the awful cata- 
•'“J strophes w Inch had recently thinned its ranks All (hat remained 
•were formed into siv corps ( 2 ), the sad remains of lli!rtccn,whicl»,whcn the 
armistice terminated, followed the standards of the Emperor Three whole 
corps, viz thoscofI^uriston,Rognicr,in<IPoniatow«ki,Inddisappcarc»l dur- 
ing the cHastrophc of Lcipsir, and never were heard of again in the I rcnch 
army Oudinol’s had been dissolved after the disaster of Dcnncwilr, 1170, 
Mz St-Cjrs and Aandimmc's, had hecu left in Dresden, Davou«t was m 
Hamburg, with dctvchmciits m Torgau and Migdehurg, and Itapp still held 
the ramparts of Banlzic Above 1 hundred and ten (liotisvnd merj were left 
to their fate in the pirrisous on the Elbe, m Sfagdehiirg alone (here v\crc 
Ihirlj thousand , in ihmhurg twentv-five, m Dresden tliirlj-nvc, in Torgiu 
fourteen ihou^and The gammons of these pliccs ind hcenswcllcdio tins 
enormous amount hj the multitude of stragglers, sick and woimdeil men, 
vvJio sought 1 refuge under shelter of Iheir vvalls, after the rcircil of the 
grand army from the Flhc, hut they proved rather a burden than an ad- 
vantage to their garrisons, for ihcj brought with them the seeds of physical 
contagion and mental depression, from the miseries and privations of the 
campaign, and augmented the number of niomhs, which pressed upon their 
now straMoued supplies of itrovjsioiis The whole force which the ^ mperor 
Iirotight with lum from Erfurth towards the Rhine vvaMiudcrnincl} thou- 
sand men, while twice that nutnlicr were left blockaded m the fortresses on 
the I llio, the Oder, and the ^ istiila a most cvlraordmary and unpatnticteil 
result of the rampaign, and sayin^, little for the general plan of operations 
which he h id adopted (”) 

nu-i The Stay of the Emperor at Erfurth, even for Iwn days, filled the 
citircns, most of wliom had been rcihiccd to destitution by the eon 
t**"'^*^ exactions of the trench army, wiih the utmost niniclv, 

1 • * for they were afraid thal,locomj»lelc their miseries, they were to 
be involved in the horrors of a siege U was necessity, however, arising from 
iJ/c ddapidilftJ slate of the artillery, and the disorganized condition of hi* 
o« troops, vvhich alone ditialed this stoppage, and no sooner wire 

the guns nnd cai-sous replenished from the magazines of Frfurth, and the 
troops partially fed and arranged In difTcrcnt corps, than the armv rcsuuusl 
Its march for tlic Ulime,and on the Mme day reached f otlia I Iiicher, wjih 
unwearied aciiviiy, followinl on its traces, and not only cnllcclcd nil tlio 
abandoned gnus and captured ttio stragglers, hut attacked and deflated il e 
rearguard near ihat town, with the loss of two ihousaml i risoticrs Tlicgraud 
allied anny, with ihc hcadquarim of the I mperor of Russia and hiugif 
Prussia, followed ihmugli thcThnringianforcst.btit so n|iid vsas tlio retreat 
of the trench towards the Rhine, that they were unable to keep j»ace v*|tli 
llictB, and l>e>ond that woody rcgiou, iIm* t«k of pursuing the retiring ro- 
Jumns was devolved on the Cossacks These form! lablc light troojrv, how- 
ever, under Ihcir renowned lea lcn,(Lalofr,Or]orr DciiuoIT, (jhernlelictT,«ud 
howahkl, conUnticd the pursuit with indefatigable j ersenrante, not only 
were all foraging parties on either side of Ihc road cut off, bill tlic wl dc 

ti) O.W n 4 r -$ r*u i V/S pj r<u u i« «t t -ni 
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Slmgglci's made prisoners, and a vast quantity of abandoned guns and ainmn- 
nilion collected at every step. The certainty of being made prisoners had no 
cllccl in deterring a large part of the army from straggling. Such were the 
pangs (hey underwent from hunger, that they were often glad of a pretence 
for yielding themselves to the enemy for the sake of momentary relief ; and 
th6 woods, for some leagues, were filled with isolated men, great part of 
Avliom sank, from pure exhaustion, into the arms of death. With the excep- 
tion of (hefrost and snow, the retiring army presented the same appearances 
as in the Moscow retreat; desertion prevailed to a frightful extent, especially 
among (he few troops of the llhcnisli confederacy which still adhered to the 
fortunes of Napoleon; the road was strewed, the ditches on either side lillcd, 
with (ho dead bodies of men and horses wlio had dropped down from the 
cirects of fatigue and famine; and so rapid was (he process of dissolution in 
the whole army, that it was hard to say, in the last days of (he retreat, whe- 
ther it was not melting away as fast ns the host which retreated from Moscow 
had done under (he severity of the Russian winter (1). 

N'mil mi.i ^^’Inle Napoleon however, was thus making by rapid strides for 
til. iii«. the Rhine, a new and unexpected enemy was arising in thatquar- 
uiliil.-! ’ ter, who threatened to intercept his retreat, and renew on (he 
banks of the Maine the horrors of (he Rere/ina. Ravaria, (hough the last to 
join the alliance, had taken (he most decisive steps to demonstrate her sin- 
cerity in (he new cause which she had adopted. No sooner were the cabinet 
of Munich relieved, by the march of Augercau for Lcipsic, of (he aiiprchcn- 
sions cxciled by the presence of his corps near their frontier at Wnrtzburg, 
than they yielded, as already mentioned, to the solicitations of the Allies, and 
concluded a peace with the cabinet of Vicuna on the Sih October, in virtue 
of which Ravaria acceded to the grand alliance. Military operations of (he 
liighcst importance Avere not slow in following upon this diplomatic conver- 
sion. The bavarian army, under Marshal Wrede, A\hich Avas stationed at 
Rrannau, opposite to the Austrian corps under (he Prince of Rcuss, joined 
itself to the latter force, and both united set out in the middle of October in 
0*^' the direction of Frankfort on the Maine, under the command of 
Wredc. The Avhole consisted of three divisions of Ravarian infantry, and two 
brigades of caA’alry, of dial stale ; and Iaa'o divisions of Austrian infantry and 
one of cavalry, and numbered fifty-eight thousand combatants. On the inili 
they passed the Danube at DonoAverth, and Wredc marched Avithsuch expe- 
dition, that on the 27th headquarters Avcrc at Aschairenburg,from Avhcnce he 
detached ten thousand men to Frankfort; and on lhc29ih he took post in the 
forest of IIaxau, stationing his troops across the great road, and blocking up 
entirely the retreat of the French army to Mayence (2). 

IVircci Auth The forces Avhich Napoleon brought back Avith him Avere much 
p<!!don^“' more considerable in point of numerical amount ; but a large part 
against'’'' so completely disorganised and depressed by the pri-' 

■'kn. valions they had undergone during their retreat, that the contest 
betAveen the Iaa-o armies could not be said to be unequal. Nearly ninety 
thousand men: had set out around his standards from Erfurlh; but ten 
thousand had strayed from their colours, or been made prisoners in the 
Subsequent forced marches, and Avhen ' the army approached the Maine, it 
did not number above eighty thousand combatants. Full thirty thousand of 
these, also, Avere either stragglers, or so far in the rcar'as to be of no value in 
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the sliock which was &ppfoachmg; so that, to clear his passage, Napoleon 
could not rely npon more than fifty ihou^nd men; and his once magnifi- 
cent artillery of llnrieen hundred pieces w*as reduced to two hundred guns. 
They were, forlhc most part, however, the artillery of the g;uard, second to 
none in Europe for vigour and cfiiciency; and the troops, aware of their 
danger, ardently desirous to get back to Trance, and perfectly sensible that 
no other way remained but what they could win at their swords’ point might 
be expected to fight with the courage of despair. The guards, moreover, 
upon w horn the w eight of the contest was likely to fall, had suffered compa- 
ratively little in the late disasters; and Bertrand’s corps had been an entire 
stranger to the disasters of the last two da^s’ combat at Lcipsic. The Empe- 
ror, therefore, who had slept on the 20th at Uingcn-Schold, the chateau 
of the Prince of Iscmbcrg, no sooner heard that the road to 3fayenco was 
blocked up by the Bavarian troops, than he made Ins dispositions for an at- 
tack (1). 

nr.crirltan IVrcdc, who had driven the garrison of Wurtzburg into the cifa- 
del, and so secured the passage of tiial important town on tiicSTth, 


pedthe way, and soon came into communication with the Cossacks of Czlier- 
nichclTand OrloIT DcnizoiT, which hovered round Uic outskirts of the Trench 
army. No sooner was the junction formed than the Bavarian general arranged 
his troops m order of battle, and the position which they occupiod was so 
pconharas to be cntirclj different from an) whicli had formed thnheatreof 
combat since the commencement of the revolutionary war. Ttic allied army 
stood in front of IJanau; the nglit wing resting on the Kenzig, the left in 
ccliclon on the road from Lrfurih to Frankfort. Sixty pieces of cannon were 
planted in the centre between the bridge of Gclnhauscn over the Kenzig and 
the great road, to play on ilic advancing columns of the cncni) when they 
flttcmptcd to dcbouche from the forest. The vanguard was posted at Buck- 
• ■ .1 ' !• * 1 ■ V- — t' 


of Lainboi. .Marge body of light troops occupied the forest, to retard the ad- 
vance of the enemy : Uial great tract of wood extend# for above two leagues 
vw bTtavUh Vowaids V.TfvwvVv, awd ts vwnposed wf old e.ak'', twMvy of them as 
large av those in 3\indsor forest, whosdaged stems at limes ri<cout of ctu''e 
thickets of underwood, at others, overshadow with llicir sjircaJing bougtis 
hcauitful M#tas of greensward, where numerous herds of swine fet'd on tliC 
.vtoni'.; rcaiinng ilitis, in thcda)3ofNapohfon,llial stcnc ofpnmiUicitvturc 
in northern Europe, in the lime of llicliard Ctcur de lion, over wliich mo* 
ilcrn gctini# has ihrowii <o cnchanitog a light (2). 

The position which tUeallu'd arm) thus occupird, rcsemldctl, in 
a tniliiar) point of view, that hcldb) Moreau at ihowotcrn ‘ideof 
forest of llohciihndcn; and if \\rcde hail Incn in siinicient 
strcnglli to keep hi* ground In front of the Issikn from the woo^h 
.nnd hinder llic enemy from iIcpIo)ing, at the same time that a ditmon was 
thrown across the tliicVeis, on the flank of the ailvancin:; columns, hLe tli»t 
of Ilichcpanso at Ilohenlindeu, lie migbl possibly hare realized the liriKlinl 
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success of the great rcinililicaii general on that mcmorahlo spot (1). Bui his 
army \Yasuot in suOicient strengih to cn'ect such an object. After deducting 
three battalions left to blockade the citadel of Wurtzburg, and ten thousand 
imprudently det.iched to Frankfort, ho could not bring above forly-livo 
thousand men into the field ; and, with such a force, it >Yas impossible to 
expect that the retreat of eighty thousand combatants, nith itvo hundred 
pieces of cannon, lighting with the courage of despair, could be arrested ; the- 
more especially when the head of the columns M'as composed of the Old and 
Young Guard. Kor was the position of the Allies exempt from ficril ; for, if 
they were defeated — and the French army was in a condition to follow up its 
successes — they ran the risk of being thrown back upon the Maine, and 
destroyed by superior forces, in attempting to make their way across tlial 
broad and deep river (2j. 

ImmrfTh.' clcven o’clock on the forenoon of the .'iOth the battle com- 
r.Sl”?' nienccd. The French columns, preceded by a cloud of liraillour.s, 
tlir advanced in dense masses — the artillery following the great road, 
I'ionri. the light troops spread out in the thicket and greensward on cither 
side — and soon u warm fire began in the forest. The dark recesses 
ofthcAVOod Avere illuminated by the frequent fiashes of the musketry: the 
verdant alleys were hastily traversed by files of armed men, and the action 
beganlikoa magnificent hunting party in the forest of Fonlainoblcau. Victor’s 
and Macdonald’s corps, now reduced to five thousand combatants, headed 
the advance, and with some dillicully made their way, fighting as they ad- 
vanced through the wood to the plain beyond it; but wlien they came there, 
and endeavoured to deploy on its south-western skirts, they were crushed 
by the concentric fire of seventy pieces of cannon, which stood before the 
allied line, and for four liours the French army was unable to clear its way 
through ihcnarrow plaiinvhich lay between the forest and the banks of the 
Kinzig. During this period, however, the guards and main body of the French 
army had time to come up; and Aapoh'on, now seriously disijuieled for bis 
line of retreat, immediately ordered a general attack on the enemy. General 
Curial, with two battalions of the Old Guard, dispersed as tirailleurs, were 
brought forward to thefront, and began to engage the Bavarian sharpshooters; 
the hardy veterans soon gained ground, and won not only the issues of the 
forest, but part of the little plain scattered Avith oaks Avhich lay beyond; and 
to the space thus Avon, the artillery of the guard, under Drouot, Avas imme- 
diately brought forward. This admirable officer commenced his fire Avitb 
lificch guns ; but they AA'cre gradually augmented to fifty, and soon acquired 
a decided superiority over the batteries of the enemy, Avhosc artillery, though 
more numerous, returned the fire feebly, from an apprehension of exhausting 
their ammunition, thcrcser\'cs of Avhich had not yet come up from Aschaf- 
fenberg. Un^cr coA'cr of Drouot’s terrible fire, Nansouty and Sebastinni de- 
bouched Avith the cavalry of the guard, which had sufTered less than any 
other part of the army in the preceding actions, and by a vigorous clinrge 
overthrew every thing that Avas opposed to them. Wrede, seeing his danger, 
collected his cavalry,' and the Bavarian horse* and squares endeavoured to 
rally behind Czhcmicheff’s Cossacks ; but although the Russian dragoons 
combated bravely, they Averc unable to Avitbstand the thundering charges of 
the French cuirassiers, and the point-blank discharge -of the artillery of the 
guard; and tlieAvhole left Aving of the Allies gaA"e AA’ay and fled- towards the 

. ' - i ■ t i t ' . 

(1) ytiile, !v. 193. ■ 23C. AA'rpclu’s Official Arcopnt. Sclincll, 

(2) .lorn. iv. .f87, 488, limit, (ji;, VapJ. j*a29i iii.Sgi 
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Kinzjg, lca^Jng tlie plam between themcr and iliCwood, and tlic road to 
FranMorl, open to the enemy As a lastrcsonrcc, the Ba\ anan general made 
an cHortonlnSTiglU (1) ,but ^aJ«)konqutcklf pnshedforward Iwobaltalions 
of the Old Guard, who arrested lits advance, and ^^^ede, dcspajnng of suc- 
cess, mthdrew the shattered remains of his army behind the Kiniig, under 
protection of the cannon of llanau 

IhisTchcmcnt conflict was going on at the entrance of the 
>apol«.on Inmsclf, m the depths of the forest, was a prej to 
tcuou the most anxious solicitude Fresh troops w ere continually coming 
up from thcTear, but the highway and allejs through the forest were al- 
read) blocked up with carriages and cannon, and the increasing multitude, 
when no jssuecould be obtained, only augmented the confusion and embar- 
rassment mils wooded recesses Napoleon, nntpnct and anxious, was mean 
time walking backwards and forwards on the highway, near the bend which 
the road makes, conversing w ith Caulamcouri A bomb fell near them in a 
ditch hordenng the highway , the latter immediately placed himself between 
the Emperor and the danger, and they continued their coincrsation as if 
nothing had occurred The aitendanisof ibcEmperorliardly \enlured to draw 
their breath , but the bomb had sunk so deep in the ditch, that it was pre- 
Tcntcdfrom bursting Meanwhile the forest on all sides resounded with the 

, * I . • • . » ’ itli 

* I . . • • the 

I • « • ' • ^ of 

, . . • . . • Ige 

arms which had heen torn from the sides of these acncrablc patriarchs of tim 
forest by Ibe \ioIcnt strokes When Mrcdc's last and desperate onset was 
made on the I rcnch left, in particular, tbe combatants approached so near 
tiial their cries a> ere di«tiQctly heard, and the tops of the trees were Molcnl- 
ly agitated, as in a hurricane, by the bullets winch wbistlcd through their 
branches The repulse of tliai attack by the infantry of the Old Guard re- 
moacd, indeed, llic danger, and opened the road to trankfurt, but the 
Emperor, notwithstanding, did not march on with the advanced guard, 
but spent the night in the forest, like Ricban} Caiir dc lion, beside a Mazing 
watchflre under the oaks, where next morning he rcccncd a deputation from 
the magistrates of Ilauau, who came to btscecli him to spare their cily the 
horrors of an assault (2) 

lluTin^ the night after llic battle, ihc Ircnch army defilcil wfth* 
out Intermission on the great road by WiUiclinslndt, from a^ hence 
u. }..i ,i njo^cd by IloclislatU on I nnkfort but, ihough the guards and 
prmapal part of the army sscrc thus placed Iicyoiid the reach of danger, ft 
was not V) easy a matter to «ay bow the rearguard, and the numerous strag- 
glers who followed ils columns, were to l»c brought through the perilous 
bclHCcn the forest and thcrucr iJireoti tho evening of the ’’.Otfi, the rear- 
guard, under Morticr, was still at (•elohauscn, outlie other side of the forest. 


(1) I nr j,$ IJ9 
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and, -In order to protect his retreat, Marmont was lefti Before IlanaUj'nlth a' 
ott. 3i., ’ ‘ considerable part of the army. At two in the morning of the 51st, 
he<hegan to bombard the town, and with such effect, that it was ^evacuated 
early in the forenoon by the Austrian garrison, and immediatelydaken -pos- 
session of by the French forces. No sooner was this point d’appui secured on. 
the other side of the Kinzig, than Marmont attacked the right of the Allies; 
posted behind the road to Aschaffenberg, and with such impetuosity, that it 
was forced to giro way, and thrown back in disorder on the Maine, Avhere it 
must ineyitably have been destroyed, if the guards and cuirassiers of the 
French army had been at hand to support the advantage. They had, how- 
ever, meanwhilepassed on towards Frankfort, and Marmont, in consequence, 
solicitous only tOisecure the passage of the rearguard of Mortier, paused in 
the career of success, and at two in the afternoon fell back towards Hanau, 
followed by Wrede, Avho, stung to the quick by the disaster he had expe- 
rienced, himself led on his forces, and stormed that town at the head of his 
troops ; but, in pursuing the Italian rearguard towards the Kinzig, he re- 
ceived a severe wound, which obliged him to relinquish the command. At 
the same time, another column of the Allies drove the French over the 
bridge of Lamboi; but, pursuing their advantage too warmly in the plain in 
front of the 'forest, they Avere attacked in flank by a French column issuing 
from the AA’oods, and driven back with groat loss. These checks, and the Avound 
of Wrede, rendered General Tresnel, aaIio succeeded him in the command, 
more circumspect : relinquishing all hope of inflicting further injury on the 
retreating army, he AvithdreAV bis troops behind the Kinzig, and Marmont 
continued his retreat to Frankfort, where the same night he Avas joined by 
Mortier with the rearguard (1) ; A\ho having heard an exaggerated account of 
the losses of the army on the preceding day, had, by marching all the preced- 
ing night by Langcnsibold, succeeded by a circuitous route in aA^oiding the 
scene of danger. ' 

Rrsiills of The battle of Ilanau cost the Allies ten thousand men, of whom 
aiia''pa“«£e ^o^r tliousand Avei'c prisoners; and the French lost seven thou- 
°^\'jj®^*‘'‘‘"‘=sand, of whom three thousand were wounded and left in the fo- 
ncncii rest, from Avant of carriages to convey them aAA'ay. The road to 
— -I'—’-''— ^erabled^an immense wreck, being strewed Avith ammunition 

.en doAvn guns, dead horses and wounded men, Avho were 
^ ' the precipitate retreat of the French army. Napoleon left 

' le IstNoA^ember : soon the red domes and steeples of Mayence 

app6ai-.,«--u view; the army deflled in mournful silence over the long bridge 
Avhich it had so often passed in the buoj'ancy of anticipated A'ictory; the Em- 
peror remained six days in that stronghold, to collect the ruined remains of 
his A^ast army, and then set out for Paris, Avhere he arriA'ed on the 9th ; and 
the French eagles bade a final adieu To the German plains, the theatre of 
their glories, of their crimes, and of their punishment (2j. 
on battle of Ilanau Avas a dignified termination to the exploits of 

Littio. iiie French rcA'olutionary arms beyond the Rhine, and thrcAV a 
parting ray of glory over their long and successful career. Its lustre reflects 
in an especial manner on the imperial guard, by Avhom the victory aa'rs almost 
exclusively gained; and certainly, no troops could, under circumstances of 
greater difficulty and depression, have achieved a more glorious triumph. 
When Ave reflect that the soldiers Avlio, after sharing in, the dangers and Avit- 

> I I 

(1) Bout. IGl, 162. Fjin, it. 480. 481. A’aud. (2) Tain, ii. 480. 481- BouL 104. A'ict.itt Contj. 
252. 253. AVredo’s Official A ctount. Schoell, l\cc. Xin. ICO, 101. i 
ill. 300, 391. 
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ne«sing tbc diiaslcrs of the greatest battle rcrordoj in liistory, ^\CTfrQhhsc(l 
to toil for above i>ao hundred miles through a wear I'ome and disiastrons rc*'f 
treat, suddenly found Iheni'selves, at its clo«c, assailed 1 >) a fresh army,^ 
supenor to that ^hich at the moment the) could array against it, and ^\h^ch 
entirely blocked nip iheir onlj line of retreat—we must admit tliat, equally 
•nith the discipline and resolution of the guard during the Russian retreat, 
their Mctory on this occasion demonstrates the unconquerable firmness of 
those iron hands, T.hom the discipline and s ictones of Napoleon had nursed 


sviord; and on the injustice of the clamour vlnch has been raised agamsl 
TchichakoCT, because Milli less than thirty thousand men, and a hundred and 
fifty guns, he did not succeed m stopping Napoleon at lheDcrcz(na,Aiho had 
forty thousand efficient comhalanis, independent of as manj stragglers, and 
tno hundred and fifty guns at his disposal (2). In truth, ilio success of the 
French at the Berezina, of the Russians at Culm, of the Kuglish at Corunna, 
and of ^apo!ton at ifanau, dcmonsiralcs the truth of the old adage, that it is 
in general ucll to make a bridge of gold for a lljingcnein). hothing Is often 
more fallacious, in such a care, than to judge of the prostration of tho slrengtli 
of an army by llic number of Us stragglers, ilic disorder of its columns, the 
wreck of Runs and ammunilton waggons which tracks U> course, or the 
languor with which il resists when attacLcd by tho /mnuun/? enemy . All lhe>-p 
arc the beginning of rutu, but they arc nol rum itself; and if their retreat is 
threatened, and the necessity ofopcoingapassigeat iho sword’s point lic- 
coincs evident to every capacity, ii t> surprising how soon order will bo re- 
sumed under the pressure of impending danger, and a desperate valour will 
compensate the loss of the hrgcsi amount of material resourew 

sad remains of ilicl>cnch army were retiring aeross the 
niiino, the allied troops followed closely on their fool'»tep■^; and 
the forces of central and eastern Curopc poured In jirodigloits 
*i.rnw« strength down the valley of the Manic On the Ith ^ov ember the 
*iii’vgT advanced guards, under I’rlncc Schwarlzenberg, entered I nnk- 
fort; and on the same day the beadqinricrs of tho allied invert igiis reached 
ittixo, Asclntreiibcn: On the day following, Alexnmler madt bis entry 
into Frankfort at the bead of twenlv Ihoiiond horse, amidol the imirersat 
transport of the luhabilants; and llie Imperial headqinrlerswerc fixed there, 
till prepinitions could !«• mide for tin* arduous imdcrlaklug of cros-itig tho 
Rliinp, and carying the war into the heart of Inmc. A! tlio same 
time iheir farces on all sides rapidly approirhed tint frontier slreiin 
Schwart/iniherp forceil the passage of the JSiddo, and ndvanceil Ids bnd- 
qiiirters to llochsi, within two leagues of Jlajeme; while Bhifhcr, on hi< 
511 .S-. right, approaclKsl thclllime, and fixed bis heidiiiiarii r*at Ctsren. 
A few days iftcr, (.Inlay rcceiveil liP.tnichon« to attack llorhliciin, a small 
town fvrlifieil witli five rciloubfs, wliirli stood a IRtln In advance of the Wf- 
de-ponl of Mayrnccair 3 "cl,andwasgarrivmied by six iboiisand nnii, under 
Cuilirmliiol, supimrlrd tiy Moran 1 with an equal forre. So formidatde, bow* 
ever, v\i ro the rnhimtis winch |ht \lJie» had destined for it* assault-'fou* 
sistjitg of (.inlay 'srnitimu, winch attacked the town Itrelf, while IVlnce \lfis 
of fjtchteiiNtciu turned its right, and tfirrafcncdltsconimnriicatJou with d e 


(I) »iii lit? 


»-• iU 
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Rliinc— that the place' was speedily carried, and (lie French wore driven, with 
the loss of three hundred prisoners, into the iclc-dc-poni of Casscl, the last 
fortified post in that quarter which they possessed on the right hank of the 
Rhine (i). 

q'mirn of coiiibat was the last of the campaign, so far as the grand 
loti, nfiks. armies on either side were concerned. Exhausted with a contest 
of such nncxainplcd fatigue and vehemence, both commanders, put their 
forces into winter quarters. Tliose of Napoleon, entirely on the left bank of 
the Rhine, extended from Cologne on the north, to Strashnrg on the south; 
but the bulk of liis forces were stationed at .Mayence, Coblentz, find opposite 
to the centro of the allied forec,s around Frankfort. The grand allied army, ns 
well that of Rlucher as of Schwartzenberg, extended along the course of the 
Rhino, from Kchl to Coblentz; the army of Silesia, forming the right, opposite 
to Coblentz, and spreading up the hilly part of the Rhine to Ehrenbreitzen ; 
that of Bohemia, spreading from the Maine to the Ncckar, and thence to the 
borders of the Black Forest (2). 

The Gormans have long connected heart-stirring associations with 
^'5"!} and even the name of the Rhine. The vast amphitheatre 
of the central Alps, from the snows of which that noble stream 
ti.fUhi.ir. iis rise; the sublime cataract by which it descends into the 
plains of Germany; the ancient and peopled cities which lie along its hanks; 
the romantic regions through whose precipices it afterwards (lows; the feudal 
remains by ^yhich their summits arc crowned; the interesting legends of the 
olden time with which they arc connected ; the vineyards which nestle in their 
sunny nooks; the topaz blaze of the cliffs on which the mouldering ruins arc 
placed— have long sunk into the heart of this imaginative people, and, united 
to the thrilling music of Haydn, have lonciicd the inmost chords of tlic Ger- 
man soul (.)). They connected it, in an c.spccial manner, with the idea of Ger- 
many as a whole; it was their great frontier stream; it recalled the days of 
ihcir emperors and independence ; it had become, as it were, the emblem of 
the fatherland. It may easily be conceived what clfecl upon the armies of a 
people thus excited — whose liearis had thrilled to the songs of Korner, whose 
swords had drunk of the blood ofLcipsic — the sight of the Rhine, when it 
first burst upon their united and conquering arms, produced. Involuntarily 
the columns halted when they reached the heights beyond llocbheim, where 
Its windings spread out as on a map beneath tlicir feet; the rear ranks hur- 
ried to the front; the troops uncovered as they beheld the stream of their 
fathers; tears trickled down many checks; joy, loo big for utterance; swelled 
every heart; and the enthusiasm passing from rank to rank, soon a hundred 
thousand voices joined in the cheers which told the world that. the war of 
independence Avas ended, and Germany delivered {A). ■ , ■ 

tiilowofTi'c remained but to reap the fruits of this mighty .victory, to 

Kinfiinni or gathci’ up tlic fragments of this prodigious spoil. Yet so wide, was it 
M pi,, spread, so far had the French empire extended over Europe, that 
0 CO feet its mins was a. matter of no small time and labour.- The giant.Avas 
1 11 ow n doAvn, but it ivas no easy undertaking to unease bis limbs, and collect 


(l) Viet, cl Conq. u'. iCl. Hout, IC5, IGG. 

( 2 ; Vaud. i. 237. )loul. 1C7. 

(3j “ riic Rlilnc I the HlilneJ Tlehlcwlnfson tlie nitlnc’ ’ 
St..Uochii5 bless the land of love and wine! , r ’ , 

J hr tTo\esand htghdiiing mends, whose gloncs shine 
In painted waves below ; , > , , 

Its locks, whose topaz htam bclrajs tile wine, ^ 
Qr richer ruby glow. 

riie Rhine* the Rhine! be blessings on the Rhine! 
beats there a sad heart here? pour fortUthO nine I ** 


^ C4) pcfsonnl kijinvledgc. ^ , ij 

The followinj; line*. werCjadtlctl at lliis pcHod to 
the national mdliem, to ihc aiixibus desire 

geiierall)', foil, to recl.dm from ihe p|)(iiler the Gcr- 
. man provinces on the juft hank of the Rhine i— . 

*‘Tlie Rhine shall no longer he our 
It is llie great artery of the state. 

And it slialUIow through the ^ 
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his armour The nckoiy kingdom of Westphalia w'as the fiM of ^apolt•ou’s 
political creations which sunk to the dust, nescr again to rise Jdr6mc, al- 
readj almost dethroned bj the incursion of Czhernicheff, was finally snepl 
away by the arms of Dernadotte Woroniow, with the adranced guard of his 
On army, entered Cassel nine days after the battle of leipslc, JCroinc 
had preuously abandoned that capital, the greater part of his army joined 
the Allies, and the few who remained faithful to his cause precipilaiely re- 
tired to Dusseldorf, where he crossed the Rhine lie was cIo«cly followed by 
W inzingerodc, who not only « 0 Qn oi^anizcd the whole kingdom of W cstpha- 
hain the interest of the Mhcs,biit oserran and destroyed thcrcvoluUonary 
dynasty in the grand duchy of Perg, winch united its arms to the common 
standards of Germany The army of the Princc-Rojal, united to that of Ben* 

ho» c • ’ * ■’ 

spread •. ' 

every i i 

nnanir ' ‘ 

5ors,il 

No. i> >\crc established in tint city, while Winzmgcrodc 'spread over the 
grand duchy of Oldcnberg and Last I ncsland, and bulow nnrclicd to Muns- 
ter, on his wiy to llolhnd, where the people were only wait ng for the ap- 
proach of the allied standards to throw olT the I rcnch y okc, and declare their 
independence Hiosc Prussian corps, with llicir shoe» and clothing entirely 
worn out hy the jirolractcd and fatiguing campaign they had undergone, 
were now m no condition to undertake any ulterior operation, but at llil» 
junclurealibcral supply of cloihmg and every necessary arrived from tng- 
land, wiiicli At once restored their former clTicicnty, and for which they ex- 
pressed the most unlioundod gratitude (1) , 

RavousI, who had been left m Hamburg with iwcntv-five thou- 
”^«n«>«sand 1 rcnch, besides ten thousand Ikancs, presented a inoro hn- 
ctv" jiortant and a more diiliciiU object of contpiest llcrnadotli w tsi ly 
dctcmiined to untie his forces to those of \Nalniodcn, in order to cut niTthc 
retreat, and secure the reduction, of this powerful body of veteran Ironjis, 
>j and with this vicn he broke up from Hanover on the 20ili Aovem- 
licr, and marched tiv I uncliurgtoltoilzcnlcrg on the filie, where he arrived 
K»» »» fourdavsaflcrwanls, white 'NNoroiizovv invested ilarburg,anil‘'lro- 
gonow moved against Stadc \naiicDipt to lake itic lallcr town ly escalade 
>« failed , but the I rciicb commander, fearing a rt pclitmn of the at- 
tack, withdrew In'* forces across Oic I Hir, and joined the Hines at ( Itick- 
stadt lboPrincc-U«jil,iiow having tollortcd forlv llimisand men, 
t ropared a general atlatk on liivoii-it, who was in position hcliiiitl iheSterk- 
niti, hut the I rcnch inarsinl, fearful of I eiii„ cut off from llainl urg, quil- 
led thai |>OMtu)n during the nuhl, and rrlirvd Ithm I IhcUlUe The iITict of 
till", retrograde movement v\a4io scjtaratc entirely the 1 rcnch corj sfroni the 
IVini'h nusiltarn^ and ihc latter, fyrrsesing the perilous jrcduarornl m 
trhicli their allies would isooii he place 1, deemed it miivl expedient to diladi 
tlicmsclies from U cir fortune^, and acrordmglv rriiri d In I nl eek lldlhcr 
iw » they wi re immediaicly followed by the allied forces fhe lunidi 
commander, finding himv< If mctiarc I with au as«uU rrlilch ht v'as In ni 
con htion to rcii't, proposed a raj llidation, whuh was accej ted, art M c w*» 
permitted (orejom the hulk of the liatuMi furcei at isegsberp, vsl ilc lUvoust 


(lyum-i “M stt ‘*''1 r.j>i« i<i '■** •VC**! »» 
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shut JiiraseK up in Hamburg, resolved to defend his .post to the last extre- 

A j , 07 J U t t i , I 

The banes after this retired towards their own country^ followed 
Walinoden ; hut seeing that the allied general had imprudently ex- 
tended himself too far, they gained an unforseen advahtage over 
him. Three battalions of Danish infantry, Avitli two regiments of 
cavalry, and six guns, having been vigorously charged by the SAvedish horse, 
had laid down their arms ; but the Swedish commander having imprudently 
left, only a single squadron of hussars to guard so large a body of prisoners, 
they rose on their escort, and almost all escaped, leaA'ing the guns' alone in 
the hands of the Swedes. After this event, discreditable to both parlies, ’the 
Danes retired in a body towards Kiel, pursued by Walmoden, Avho, in order 
to cut off their retreat, look post himself at Ostenrode with part of his forces, 
while the remainder pushed on after their line of retreat. The Dgnes, seeing 
Dec 7 . , ^ ,their pursuers thus divided, quicbly fell upon the corps at Osten- 

rode with ten thousand men, and defeated it with considerable loss. The tor- 
rent of success, however, on the part of the Allies, was loo violent to be ar- 
rested by such a casual check. Threatened by superior foi’ces, the Danes shut 
themselves up inRendsburg; Bernadotte advanced to Kiel; and the Allies, 
spread, themselves over the whole of the south of Jutland. The Danish com- 
mander, seeing it AAas impossible to keep the field against such superior 
forces, and that the whole southern provinces of Denmaik would speedily be 
overrun, entered into conferences •with the Prince-Royal with a view to an 
armistice, and the adhesion of Denmark to the allied powers. On IhedStli 
Dec' i5 December an armistice was, accordingly, concluded, to endure for 
fifteen days only; but this led to negotiations with the cabinet of Copenha- 
gen, which terminated in a peace between Denmark and the allied poAvers, 
which Avas signed on the I4th January and 8lh February 1814; the particu- 
lars of Avhich Avill afterAvards be given. MeanAvhile, the tAvo fortresses of 
Gluckstadt and Friedricksort, near Hamburg, being excluded from the armi- 
stice, Avere besieged by the Swedish forces; and such activity-did the Prince- 
Royal display in his operations, that the latter of these fortresses AAas com- 
pelled to surrender on the 19th December, Avitb a hundred pieces of cannon 
and eight hundred prisoners (2). 

of’st?c?r* The principal attention of the Allies, however, after the battle of 
Wore Drcl Leipsic, Avas draAvn to the city of Dresden, AvhereSt.-Cyr, as already 
u™. noticed (5), had been left Avith thirty thousand men, Avhen Napo- 
leon set out in the direction of Wittenberg and Berlin. At that period, the 
only force left to observe the place was Count Tolstoy’s, Avhose troops did not 
exceed tAventy thousand men. Profiting by so considerable a superiority, 
St.-Cyr Avisely resolved to make a sortie, and throw the enemy back’upon the 
Bohemian frontier. Four divisions, accordingly, mustering among them 
Oct 17 tAventy thousand men, issued on the 17th October againstTolstoy, 
Avhose forces Avere for the most part new IcA’ies aaTio had never seen-fire. Tavo 
divisions of the French attacked the Russians in front, Avhile two others as- 
sailed them in flank by the side of Plauen. ^Wilh such skill Avas St.-Cyr’s at- 
tack conceived, and AAuth such vigour Avas it 'executed, that Tolstoy’s men 
were broken at all points, and obliged to retire in disorder, which their great 
superiority in cavalry pfeven ted from being coUverted into a flight; but,asit 
Avas, the loss they sustained amounted to tAvelve Hundred prisoners, ten guns, 

' ' ■ L 1 - 'I ^ 

163. See the Treaties in Martin’s Sup. 673, 681. 


(1) Lend. 209> 210. Vict. ct Contj. xxii. 

Doiit. 170, 171. 

(2) Bout. 173, 174. Vict. et Conq.^ii. 163, 164. 


See the Treaties in Martin’s Sup. 
Dec, 19. 

(3) Ante, ix. 271. 
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and abridse equipage, besides fifteen hundred killed and oiindcd. l>i«con- 
ort 19 ecricdbj ibischeckjTolsIoybastcncdlorcgamtheUohcmianfron- 
tier,’ ’ ’ ! • " i‘7 > 

of tCT ■' ■ . , . , • ■ . ■ _ • ■ - 1 

quisl . • ■ ' ' ■ . ' • 

^orks erected by the enemy to straiten ilie city had bcendcmDlishctl(l) 
ThfMark This ad\antagc '\\ as considerable, and highl) creditable to the ti- 
woroH of Sl.-Cjr, and tlie \alourof the troops under his command; 

^ accessary only, and did not counlcrbahnce the great 
Lripsie cientsof the campaign It teas in the plains of Lcipsic that the fate 
of firc«dcn and its immense garrison -nas decided \Mien Napoleon set out 
from the Sa\on capital for Huben, he left for the troops it eonfained only 


regained possession of the open country At the same time, the Infliit 
of stragglers, sick and n oiindcd, left behind by the grand army on Iea> mg 
the Elbe, continued umbalcd, all attempts to cxccutebapoUon’s orders, by 
sending the maimed to Torgau, had failed, under circumstances ofmoretlnn 
usual horror (5), and Dresden unencumbered with agonized and useless 
mouths, soon found ]t«clf beset h> a double amount of enemies No sooner 
■was the battle of I cipstc decided, than Schwartzenberg, justly eager to 
«ccure so splendid a prize as the fruit of his Mctory, dclacbed Klenau with 
his whoicforcc to reinforce Tolstoy, who, m the mean lime, had more than 
recruited lus losses by drafts from Toepliiz, and the oilier garrisons and 
dcfiOts in the interior of Colicinia(i) Their troops, folly bflj Ihousind 
o« »f strong, cITcctcd a junction on the 2Gil>, and resumed the blockade 

* of Dresden on the day following, when St -Cyr, In no condition to 

keep the field against such stiperior forces, was obliged to shut himself up 
With a dejected army, and Inrdly any proslMons 

Tlie condition of (lie I rcnch mirshalwasnowintheldgliestdegreo 
®tid sucli as might well hascstruck terror Into the most 
CjJ* dauntic«is hrea't Although ihc troops under Ins order had exerted 
thcmschcs to (he utmost, durmg the ten days that they had tiiccnmmindof 
the adjacent country, to recruit llicir slender stock of proMsions; yet <«ch 
was the total exhaustion of lisrcsourcohy the previous rcqiihiiions of Napo- 
k^on, and the p3««agc of so many s'a'st armies oser its surface, lint they were 
fwircfy abfc to tmiiilam themsekesby the most rignrnusixaclions, wftfiouf 
adilingany thing to the miserable 'lores, adequate only to'csen days’eon- 
siimpiion, w Inch Napoh' on had left for iheir use. I)u lhe£7lh October, Ibi re- 
forc, tbey found thcm«cl>cs s|iu! op In Dresden with this scanty stock of 
provisions, while, at the same lime, the depression of the troops, the almost 
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total cxliaiiptiofi ofanimtmitioii, the rapid desertion of all (he German anxi- 
liarics ^Yithin the place, and (he superior forces of lI)o enemy before its walls, 
tendered it altogether impossible (o attempt to make their way out by force 
of arms. Din ing the whole of this period tlicy were left v.ilhoui any orders, 
direct or indirect, from Napoleon, or any other intelligence than the rumours, 
vague and exaggerated, wliich prevailed as to (he disaster of Leijisic. Driven 
Xov.c. to desperation, St.-Cyr endeavoured to make a sortie, with liflccn 
thousand men, by the right bank of the Elbe, in order to cITcct, if possible, a 
junction with the garrison of Torgau or ^Yitlcnbcrg, and with their united 
foicc cut a way across to the Rhine (1). 
t'in'ui's.i allied generals had information of his design, and were 

on ihcitlcii. GcncranVicd Runkcl mclthcm with three thousand 
VorT;."’' men on the Cth; and though the French were nearly five times 
superior in numher, yet such was their pliysieal extenuation from want, and 
moral depression from disaster, that they were unable to force their way 
llirongh, and, after a slight combat were tlirown buck again into Dresden. 
Thi=; check and throwing back of months, proved fatal both to the spirits and 
resources of the garrison ; discouragement became universal, escape seemed 
impossible, [irovisions of every sort were absolutely cxliaustcd, discipline was 
dissolved by sun'ering; the miserable soldiers vandcrod about like spectres in 
Xot. j>. the streets, or sank in woeful crowds into the hospitals (2); and at 
length, the French marshal, iinahle to prolong his defence, entered into a capi- 
tulation, in virtue of which the Allies gained possession of the town, and the 
Frcncli laid down their arms, on condition of being sent back to France, ami 
not servingagainst the. Mli'cs till regularly exchanged. On (lie day following, 
the troops began to defile out of the town in six columns, and, after laying 
down their arms, proceeded on the road to France. The result showed the 
magnitudeof the success which had been achieved, and the terrible disasters 
which wore accumnlnting round N'ajiolcon’s empire since the catastrophe of 
Lcipsic; for the number xvlio surrendered were no less than tbirly-two gene- 
rals, seventeen hundred and ninety-five officers, and ibiriy-lbrcc thousand 
private soldiers, of wliom twenty-five thousand were able to bear arms (5J. 


(1) ijt.-Cjr, iv. 257» 2 j 0. Ilonl. 177. Vand.25l» 
242. 

(2) ** Snell llii' fauirhliij; condilirm of t!iu 
rrcncU troops;, that they pilhiged for the liirnlii lli 
lime the iiriglthoupiii;; vincynnls, and cut flesh off 
Uie liiuln of the swxitidcd hor^es Ijhn; by the 
Avn^sidc, In the interior of the lo\U), im'serj’ had 
risen to the lilghc‘‘l pitili. The mills ^icre idle: 
there \v.is neither grim in grind, nor u.iler to turn 
the wlieels. 'I he bakers find slmt up their shop'*, 
lia\ing no more lircnd to sell : a misorahlc croiMl 
surrounded their doors, deininding, \sith mingled 
tlirwis nnd prayers, their acciisioincd supplies. 
Many of the poor had hern for scseral djjs with- 
out bread ; and, ns tlie stock of Imtcher meal tvas 
also nearly cxjicnded, thej ^^cre rcdu'’cd to Ibe 
most iiiiserable shifts to support life. Kor Mere the 
IVencli soldiers in any better situation ; rvci^ day 
they killed thirty horses; and, instead of the ac- 
cusioined ration of an ounce nnd a half of Jmlcher 
meal, to Mliich they had lieen hmg i educed, they 
got nothing but double the quantity of horse flesh, 
often so had that the soldiers could not cat it, even 
though pressed by the pangs of hunger. At last, 
however, famine oi Lrcaine this repugnance, and the 
miserable MTCtchcs disputed with each other the 
half putrid carcasses Mhich they found in the 
streets, and soon their bones were laid bare, and, 
the very tendons of the dead animals eagerly de- 


voured. Tbr ravages Mbiib a conlaglous fe^cr 
made on the inhabit. mis of tiie toMu, added to (be 
public di'-tress. Aoi less iliau three hundred were 
c.irried off bj it a-unk, ainniig the riuVeiis alone. 
Two buiulrrd dead bodies Mere I'ver} day brought 
out of the miblnij ho'pilnls. hiicli w.as the nccu- 
miilation in the thurtlix.irtK, that l!ie gravediggers 
could nut inter Iheni, and they uerc laitl naked, in 
glinsily roMs, along the plate of >epullurc. 'I he 
bodies urre beapixl in such numbers on the dtad 
carls, that fretpienlly Utry fell from Ihrin, and the 
Mlieels gasen frightful sound in cracking the bones 
of the bodies Mhicli thus lay on (he 5tn*ets. 'Xhe 
hospital ntlendants, nnd carler>, tramph d down the 
corp-«ei> in the carls, like baggage or sljnw, to make 
room for more ; and, not nnfrequcnlly, soino of Ibn 
bodies gave signs of life, and even emitted shrieks 
under this harsh visage. Scser.d of the bodies 
thrown into the Klhc for dead, were revised by the 
‘Uiildcn immersion m told water, .and tlio wieiclics 
were seen sliuggling in vain with the waves, by 
which they were '■non swallowed up. Medicines 
nnd hospital stores there were none; and almost all 
the surgeons and apothecaries were dead.”— 
T//iioin oenfrnre,— O di z-eni ii. 227, 238. 

(3) Si.-Cyr, iv. 2l7, 257. Vicl. el Conq, xxii, 
1C6, 107. bout. 178. 
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6^ The terms .warded to the French gimson ^ ere nearly the '«imc 
i.uOT wblrtl^\llJch ^a])ol{.on, m 1796, bad granted to Slar&hal \\urmscr it the 
r/ihe’'*"'* capitulation of Jianlua(l), ind the Allies obtained po<;<cs«ion, by 
the surrender, of no less than hundred .and fortj jueccs of 
cannon hen the IrSops inarched out, lhc\ afforded a melancholy proof of 
ihc degree to which the exactions of the Emperor had strained the phj«ical 
Tcsourccs of I ranee, and his total disregard of the comforts or subsistence of 
Ins soldiers, for such was the weakness of the infantry, arising from >out!i, 
fatigue, and famine, that, by the admission of St -C\r him«clf, three fourths 
of them would ha^ c perished before they readied the Rhine (2) Stidi as ii 

berg and t * ■ 

surrender ■ * i • ' c u 

conducted as prisoners of war into Ihc \ustrian stiles, but that, if he was 
dissalisGcd w ilh these conditions, the troops w ould he replaced in Dresden in 
the same Situation in whicli they were before the comciilion hid been con- 
3«hSoT eluded This olTcr, which was received by St Cyrat Allcnbcrg, on 
Ihc road to I ranee, the day follow mg the cipiliilalion, w is felt liy him, as m- 
died It was Cfjuallyhy his opponents, to be perfectly clusorv , as not only were 
the enemy now m Dresden, and bad liecn there for 5C\ cn days, hut they had 
become acquainted with .ill its weik points, and in particular the ib'oluic 
waul of provisions to subsist a Ivcsicgcd garrison even for a single dav lie 
lightly declined to accede, therefore, to the aUcrnativc offered of rclurmug 
to Dresden, and being unable to make any resisUincc, preferred being cflii> 
ducted, with all his followers, as prisoners of war into Rohcmia, loudiv pro- 
testing against ihisiiolationof tbcconvctition,as a breach of good fiitli anil 
of the laws of war, which would one day recoil with fearful force on the heads 
of the parlies who were guilty of it ('} 
rtBmioM. This rcfusil, on the part of Ihc .allied sovereigns, to ritify a con- 
iTwb »( ' cniion concluded b\ the general m the full command of tlieir ar- 
*hc occasion, has excited, as w ell it mfglil, the mo't i clic- 
*' mcuifcclmgs of mdigmtion among the trenchwnters llierccin 
be no doubt ih it it was to the list degree impolitic m Klcniu to haicarcctlcd 
to 'iich a coincntion, wlicii c^ipc and subsi'lenrc were ciiually I cyond the 
power of the enemy , nud when, by simply mainliimiig hi> position for l 
few days, iMihout tiring a shot, be must baie compelled them to surrender 
It discretion It is equally certain tliat, even if half llic pa^rl^nn rciihcd tlic 
Uhvwc, thev would have proved no small .irquisjtiow to ^apol^.tJn, whose 
priiti-si wcaknc*.s wis now likely to arise from the want of evpcnenccil snl- 
ditrx, and vs ho'cneccxsiilo might rciidi^r him little scrujiuloiis In hi' adher- 
ence to the ireatv, as to thtir not serving again till cxcliaiigod Tut all tlicst 
considerations are reasons why ilic capitulation should never have been en- 
tered into thev afford none lo vindirtk Us viohlioti s<h\varlrculKrg 
might have dikirrctl hi» lieutenants fromcnlcrins into any n|>ituUlioii, I ul 
he liad not done so Klenau had full |»nwers , and the couVention, upon the 
faith of whicli the trench had delivered up Dresden, surrciiJcretl llieirguns 
and hid down tiicir arms, was dearly withm bUjKiwrn. and province as the 
general cotnmaudingthe8ir:t,, and wasal>soluie, without any coiidilioiiorsut- 
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pensive clause. In these circumstances, it was unquestionably obligatory upon 
the honour of the victors, who are hound, by the most sacred of all ties, to res- 
pect the rights of those who are in llieir power and have become incapable of 
making any further resistance. Justice in sucli a case can admit of no equivo- 
cation, derived even from the most pressing reasons of expediency. Honour 
regards all treaties with the vanquished as debts which must be paid. The pro- 
posal to reinstate St.-Cyr in the Saxon capital, after its defences and total want 
of provisions had become known, andhis own troops were far advanced on the 
road to the Rhine, though the best that could be done next to observing the 
convention, was plainly an offer such as the French garrison neither could, 
nor Avere bound to accept. In violating this convention, the allied sovereigns 
did not imitate the honourable fidelity Avith Avhich Napoleon observed the 
conditions of the capitulation of Mantua, granted to Wurmser in 1796 (i); 
but rather took a model from the cordial approbation Avhich he gave to the 
unAvor thy fraud byAvhich the bridge of the Danube Avas surprised in 1803 (2), 
or the express example Avhiclf he had set of disavoAving an armistice, in his 
OAvn refusal to ratify that of Treviso, concluded in 1801 by his lieutenant 
Brune (5). Condemning equally such deviations from the path of honour by 
all parties engaged in the contest, it is aaTiIi pride and gratitude that the 
English historian must refer to the conduct of his oAvn country on occasion 
of a similar crisis j and AA’hen he recollects that the convention of Cintra, 
though unanimously condemned by the English people, was executed, on the 
admission of their opponents themseh-es, Avith scrupulous fidelity by the 
British government (4), he must admit that such an honourable distinction 
Avas cheaply purchased by all the advantages Avhich its faithful observance 
gave to the enemy (3). 

LorriLon- Tlic intei'cst excited by the refusal, on the part of the allied so- 
ll?cTrni7 a vcrcigns, to ratify the convention of Dresden, AA'as, hoAvever, at- 
tuTa'ti'ou”'’" tended Avith one good effeet, in preA'cnting a similar political mis- 
s7ntc<i to ®“se of Marshal DaAmust and the garrison of Hamburg. 

Davoust. Bernadotte, aaIio had noAV assumed the command in chief in that 
quarter, Avas far from evincing the same actiA'ity and vigour in his operations 
against the important French army shut up in that city, which he had dis- 
played in bringing to a conclusion hostilities Avith the ancient rivals of 
Sweden — the Danes. On the contrary, he had at this period entered into ne- 
gotiations Avith the French marshal, the object of which Avas, that, upon con- 
dition of surrendering Hamburg and the adjacent forts, he Avas to be per- 
mitted to retire to France Avith all his forces. He, in the first instance, bad 
promised Sir Charles SteAA'art that he AA'ouId not enter into such a capitula- 
tion AA'ithoutbis consent; but no sooner had the former been called to Frank- 
fort, to attend on behalf of England the conferences of the allied poAvers, than 
he sent express instructions to Walmoden to bring aboul a convention of such 
a character Avith Davoust. But this equiA'oeal step did not escape the AUgilant 
eye of the English military plenipotentiary, AAdio no sooner received intelli- 
gence of Avhat AA'as in agitation, than he dispatched such energetic remon- 
strances against the proposed measure, that the Prince-Royal was obliged to 
abandon it (6). And thus the same eminent and patriotic officer, who, by his 


1) iii. 56. 

2) V. 218. 

(3) Ante, ir. 213. 

(i) Th'c coincntion of Cintra, thouijli contlcmn- 
rd Iij puli'.ic opinion in ]in"lanil, was esoented witU 
honomaOic fidtlilj l)j llic LnglisU government,”— 

IX. 


Fov, iv. 356. “ Look .at England. She condemned 
the convention of Cintra, hot did not the less 
execute its provisions with scrupulous faith." — 
KArocLOM. 

(.A) Anic, vi. 370. 

(6) “I trust jour Uojal High 


a* 
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moral courage on Ihc c of ihe battle of l>cipsjc, bad gamed for the Alins 
the decisive ad\antige of bringing the Princc-nojaVs army up to the charge 
on that eventful day, no\N rendered to ha country the not less important 
serMcc of preventing a capitulation, >\hicli, by restoring tncniy-fivc thou- 
sand veteran troops to the standards of bapolfon, might have entirely chan- 
ged the fate of the tv ar next spring in France (1 ) 

Dresden was shortly after followed by that of the chief 
’vw « other fortresses on the Oder and the Vistula On thc2Ist^ovcInber, 

Stettin, which had been closely blockaded for eight months, and the garrison 
of winch had exhausted their last means of subsistence, surrendered the 
troops, still eight thousand strong, were made prisoners of war, and three 
hundred and fifty guns on the walls and m the magazines fell into the hands 
of the Allies, who shortly after dispatched the Mockading force to rc-inforcc 
the corps of Taunzcin, to which it belonged liflccn hundred Dutch troops, 

' ' ■*, 1 '■' * • • • entered llie ranks of the Allies 

, ’cd but loo surely the revolt of 

Torgau was not long in follow ingllio example of Stettin, altliough 

Td (•«« ** • -e - -*,•*» • •••• “ * - — r — I .. I , n 

recourse ' ‘ ‘ ■ 

0 u « ■ • , . ' . ' ‘ , 

the fslhov ember the mvcstilurc was completed, ami the trenches opened on 
v<n »* thc22d Thcapproachcsofihcbcsicgcrswcrcprocccdmgraprdly, 
when an armbticc was agreed loon the 28ih, with a mcw to arranging the 
II terms of a capiluljlion \\hen the I rcnch commindcr, however, 
discovered tint in unconditional surrender was required, he broke oITtlio 
conferences, and hostilities w ere resumed They w ere not, how cv cr, of long 
6 durslion Di«ctsc, more terrible thin the sword of llic enemy, 
was making the most unheard-of ravages wlihm ihewalU Typhus fever, 
the well known and never failing attcndvnt on liuman suITcnng, was daily 
carrying ofTlhc garrison by hundreds, while thousands cncutnhcrtd those 
awfuUlensof misery, thcmihlary liospiiaU Decimated by diaih,OTtenuaieJ 
by AtifT(.ring, the garn>on w ere in no condition to iiiainiam the phcc against 
the impetuous and repeated attacks of tlie Allies After a fortnight of open 
trenches, the outworks wore cirricd by assault, and the rampart seriously 
^ ^ shaken by the fire of the l»ci>lcgcrs’ artillery , and the governor 
DulaiUi?, linding the troops under his command incapihic of invnnlug the 
works, from the cxlraordimry ravages of ftver, was obliged to surrender at 
discretion Including the sick In ihc bo<ipitals, the number who were fip* 
lured was ten ifioiisand, Ihc poor remains of eighteen tliousind who ha I 
sought refuge ilierc after liic retreat of the grand army from the I Il«' , hut 
sucli was the danger of contagion In that grevt j cvl-hoiive, iliattlic \UiesdM 
not venture to enter the fortress till the lOth of January. In Torgau was 
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taken the whole reserve park of the grand army, the want of which had 
been so severely felt at the close of the battle ofLeipsic, and two hundred ' 
and eighty-seven guns; but these advantages were dearly purchased by 
the terrible epidemic which, issuing from its Avoe-struck Avails, made the 
circuit, in the following years, of every country of Europe, until among 
the Venetian paupers in ISIU, and Irish poor in 1817, it encountered a 
starving population, Avhere, amidst equal suliering, it sAvept aAA'ay num- 
bers proportionally greater into the common charnel-house of morta- 
lity (fj. 

Operations Dui'ing tlio coursc of this terrible struggle on the Elbe, the for- 
n.nlric tresses on the Vistula, still remaining in the hands of the French, 
tiuiinpist^. have almost escaped observation ; but the lime Avas uoaa' approach- 
ing Avhen their defence, after a siege or blockade of nearly lAvelve months, 
could no longer be prolonged. Rapp, as already mentioned, had done every 
thing Avhich firm resolution and rigorous discipline could effect, to restore 
order among the motley group of livc-and-thirty thousand men, Avho had 
taken refuge in Dantzic after the Moscoav retreat; and in some degree he had 
succeeded. Disease, hoAvever, as usual after all these disastrous retreats, soon 
be-Tan to make raA'ages in the interior of its Avails, and before the end of 
January 1815, six thousand Avere in hospital. The garrison, lioAvever, AA^as 
still so poAA'crful that the Russian blockading force, which Avas of not greater 
strength, and composed chiefly oflandAvehr, AA'as unable to confine it Avithin 
Jan. 23 . the circuit of the AA'alls ; and in the course of January and February 
ru. G. several severe actions took place, with various success, but Avith- 
out the besiegers being able to complete the investment. Early in March, the 
March 5. Russiaiis, bciug reinforced by the troops Avho had successfully ter- 
minated the blockade of Pillau, amounting to six thousand men, made a 
vigorous attack on the fortified posts held by the French in adA^ance of the 
city, particularly Langenfurth, Stotzenberg, and D’Ohra; but they Avere re- 
pulsed after asevere action, with the loss of fifteen hundred men. Encouraged 
March 2 j. by this success, Rapp shortly after made a sortie to collect subsis- 
tence, which Avas beginning to lail, in which he in a great measure succeeded, 
and made himself master of an hospital of the enemy, containing several 
hundred sick and AA^ounded (2). 

operai.ons Discasc, hoAvovcr, uoAv came to the aid of the Allies ; and the ac- 
commence- '^cumulation of so many troops — some of them bringing the seeds of 
rcgabrV.cBc coutagion Avith their columns into the fortress — began to produce 
Apn^ap.'"' the most fatal ravages. In the end of April, the health of the gar- 
rison having been in some degree restored, a sortie was hazarded into the 
island of Nehrung, the fertility and agricultural riches of Avbich promised to 
afford considerable resources for the garrison. The Russians, three thousand 
strong, tried to stop the columns, but they Avere defeated Avith heavy loss, 
and the French advanced eight leagues along the island, making spoil of all 
its provisions, and bringing back grain in abundance to the fortress, besides 
five hundred head of cattle. In the course of May, however, the besieging 
army received considerable reinforcements from the interior of Russia, and 
the adjoining provinces of Prussia; and'in.the beginning of June, the Duke 
of 'Wirtemberg, who had assumed the command, had thirty thousand com- 


(l) Viet, cl Coiiq. xxii. J68 Bout. 186. terrible as llic scones of uoe tlion cxbibited under 

1 he .author witnessed the poor of A'cniec labour- that frightful scourge — the sad bequest to humanity 
ing untlcr tliis cpitlcinic in I8I67 nut’ Irisli of the ambilion of the tvars of rjRpriluon. 
prostratetl by its ravages in 1817. The imagination (2) Vict, ct Coik{. xxii. 169) 171. Vaud, 1, 
of Oantu himself iie\er conceived any thing so 245. )3out, 179, 
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joa »5 balanlsxindcrliU banners. YctnolniUislandin" llus,Uapp,on Uic 
0th June, again made a sortie at the head of fifteen thouMnd men ; ami al- 
lliouph defeated at some points, be succeeded inbringing considerable stores 
of forage and grov.ingne into the fortress. In this affair, botii parlies lost 
about Incise hundred men. llosUliUcs nerc soon after terminated bj the 
Jon- to armUlicc of PIcsnitz, and not again resumed till the end of August 
— the fortress, in the intermediate period, ba>ing bccnrc\icluallc(l c>cr) Inc 
dajs, by mutual commissioners appointed for that purpose, in terms of tlic 
convention. The arnislice terminated on llie28ilj,ami several obsllnalccon- 
Ao; flicis took piacc, on tticfolioning morning, at tlic advaneed posts; 
in the course of vvbicli, though success was balanced, the besiegers sensibly 
gained ground, and contracted tlic circle within which the posts of the hc- 
s<t>h 6 >i.>5-sicged were confined. During the whole of September repeated 
sorties were made hy the garrison, some of which w ere successful and others 
defeated; but the besieged, after a most honourable resistance, were at 
length throwTiback, at all pohils, into the ^o^trc^s; and the Duke of ^^^r- 
icmbcrg having rcceiv cd considerable reinforcements, and a regular liatlcr- 
ing train having arrived, operations in form commenced in the lirst week of 
October (1). 

'iTH'ofVh* bombardment commenced on the 8ih, before the breaching 
ready, or any Impression bad been made cv en upon 
the external works of the place. ^Yltb such vigour was the lire 

*n scvcraUplnces. During 

I. • « ' . . • . * • the principal attack was 

• :t ‘ • • • •• , , a , 111 the redoubts which 

ottis covered it; and, after a ligoroiis cannonade for some dajs, tlic 

I . •• • • \ I • ' .1 • • V • I • I ■ 

zincs in the place, liolU of provHonsand clothing, were consumed; and, 
notwithstanding the extent of their supplies, prov isions began to grow scarce. 
Iliebody of the place, however, was stilt uninjured : tlic rampart vvns un- 
shaken, and the firm spirit of Uapp could not brook Ihc'ldca of snlmii'-'ion. 
ita, t In the beginning of Kovcinbcr, however, the tegular ^legc roni- 
mpnccd,and parallels were began to lie run with great vigour; and, although 
the approaches of the besiegers wcrcscmiblj retarded hy llie heroic exploits 
of a small corps o1 v oluulccrs, who more than once carried terror and ron- 
-r j fiagration into tlic centre of the besiegers' lines, yet tlicir progrc'S 
was rapid and alarming: all the external works of the place fell sticccssivclv 
y-«.9 into the ciicmj’s hands : a nival ofliccr, who was dispatched to 
make llic r.mpcror acquainted wiili the disires'cd stale of tlic parrUoti, was 
unable, after the most heroic ctroris, lo pcnetratcfurtlicr than Copenhagrn : 
desertion w.is taking place to on alarming extent, and all hojies of l>cliir 
H-i w rcliev cil having TanUhcil with the lialtlc of Ixipsie, Rajip at length 
conscntdl lo eapilulatc; stipulating, however, Um the garrison should l>e 
permitted to retire to France, oacondilionofiiot serving azain till cxrbaiisrd. 
Tlic garrison still consisted of sixteen thousand men, of wJiom about one half 
were rrencli, and the remamJer Germans and Doles. Dy the capilnbtioti, U 
was providetl that the rauneallan of the Emperor of Russia slioiilJ L-e ob- 
tained ; and lie having refuted lo sanetton the ron<lition rebtire lo the rc- 


(I) v<«»i i.au vvt<. tti. m.i.-*. li.rr 
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turn of the garrison to France, the same offer was made to them as had been 
made to St.-Cyr, that they should he reinstated in the fortress in the same 
position in which they were before they left it. This was strictly legal in 
this case, as the sanction of the Emperor had been expressly stipulated for in 
the convention ; and as it was not agreed to, Rapp and the French were con- 
ducted as prisoners of war into Russia, but almost all the auxiliaries imme- 
diately entered the allied ranks (1). 

The lesser places still held by France on the Vistula, having exhausted 
their last means of subsistence, surrendered shortly after. Tlie garrison of 
K'c 22 Zamosc, tlmce thousand strong, capitulated on the 22d December; 
that of Moldin, with twelve hundred men, three days after; so that the tri- 
utc 25. color flag no longer waved to the eastward of the Oder. About the 

Dec. 20 same time Genei’al Dalton, Avho commanded the French garrison in 

Erfurth, finding himself not sufficiently strong to defend the wide circuit of 
the walls, retired into the citadel of St.-Petersberg, on the rocky summit of 
vhich he still maintained his post when the city was surrendered by capi- 
Jnii. G, i8t4 tulation in the beginning of January. At the close of the campaign, 
France retained only, of her immense possessions beyond the Rhine, the 
places of Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Wittenberg, on the Elbe; Custrin and 
Glogau on the Oder; and the citadels of Erfurth and Wurtzburg. All the rest 
of the places garrisoned or influenced by her arms, had been swept away ; the 
Confederation of the Rhino was dissolved, and its forces marching under the 
allied banners; and refluent over the bridges of Mayence, eighty thousand 
men, Avith two hundred guns, sad and dejected, had retired into France — 
the poor remains of four hundred thousand combatants, with twelve hundred 
cannons, Avho, three months before, still held the scales of fortune equal on 
the banks of the Elbe. The contest in Germany was over ; French domination 
beyond the RhineSvas at an end ; thirty thousand prisoners taken on the field, 
and eighty thousand since surrendered in garrison, constituted the proud 
trophies of the battle of Leipsic (2). 

Insurrection The universal fermentation produced in Europe by the deli- 

III iioihmi verance of Germany, was not long of spreading to the Dutch Pbo- 
vixcES. The yoke of Napoleon, universally grievous from the enormous 
pecuniary exactions with Avhich it AA'as attended, and the wasting military 
conscriptions to Avhich it immediately led, bad been in a peculiar manner 
felt as oppressive in Holland, from tlie maritime and commercial habits of 
the people, and the total stoppage of all their sources of industry, Avhich the 
maritime war and long continued blockade of their coasts had occasioned. 
They had lasted for nearly twenty years of the last drop of humiliation in the 
cup of the vanquished — that of being compelled themselves to aid in uphold-^ 
ing the system which Avas exterminating their resources, and to purchase 
with the blood of their children the ruin of their country. These feelings, 
Avhich had for years cxistedin such intensity as to have rendered revolt in- 
evitable, but for the CA-ident hopelessness at all former times of the attempt, 
could no longer be restrained after the battle of Leipsic had thrOAvn down 
the colossus of French external power, and the approach of the allied stan- 
dards to their frontiers had opened to the people the means of salvation. 
From the Hanse Towns the flame of independence spread to the nearest cities 
of the old United Provinces; and the small number of French troops in the 
country at once encouraged revolt and paA'ed the Avay for external aid. At 


(l) Darlois, Siege dc Danl^ic, 12, 115. A'’auil. i. (2) A'aml i. 217. A'ict, ct Conq. x^ii. 160, 18 
210. Join. i\. 491, A’icl. ct Conq xxii. 182, 185. Boat, igo, 181, 
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this period, the ^liole troops which hapotcon had in Holland did not exceed 
SIX thousand French, and twort^imcnts of Germans, upon who«c fidclitj to 
their colours little reliance could be placed Upon the approach of the allied 
troops under Bulow, who advanced bj the road of Munster, and \\inzin 5 cr- 
odc, wJio soon followed from the same quarter, the douaniersalJ nilhdreiv 
from the coast, thegamson of \mstcrdain retired, and the whole di<pO'aMc 
force of the country was concentrated at Utrecht, to form a corps of oliscrvi- 
tion, and act according to circumstances This was the 'Signal for a general 
tar li revolt \t Vmstcrclam, the troops were no sooner gone than t!ic 
inliahitants rose in insurrection, deposed the Imperial atilliorilics, hoi«icd 
the orange flag, and established a provisional government, wiih a view to 
the re-cstablishment of the ancient ordcrof things, jci not violciitlv or with 
cruelty, hut witli the calmness and composure whiili attest llic exercise of 
social rights h} a people long habituated to their enjoyment (1) The same 
change took place, at the same lime and in the same orderly manner, at 
Boilerdam, Dortrcchl, Delft, Leyden, Haarlem, and tlic otl er chief towais, 
the people evorv where, amidst criCsof ** Orange llchfnt" and dniscr^al 
rapture, mounted the orange cochade, and rcinslatcd llic ancient authorities, 
and after twenty years of foreign domination and sulTcnng, llic glorious 
spectaclcwascxIiibitcd,ofa people peaceably regaining tlicir independence, 
and not shedding a drop of blood, and, wiilioiiltilhcr passion or vengeance, 
rev crllng to the institutions of former times 

Military and political consequences of Ihchighrsl Imporlanrc, im- 
"mediately followed this iinconlroliablc ouihreik of public cii- 
MpJiiMt «r Ouisiasm A dcputition from Holland immediately wailed on the 
ft'iii.Jir'* Prince Ucgenl of I nglaml and the Prince of Orange, in Iflndon, 
the latter *liorll) after embarked on ]mti\ on Pnghsli line oflnttle- 
ship, the Warrior, and on thcSTih landed at ^clicveling, from whenrehe 
proceeded to llic Ihgnc Mcmltmc the Jremh troops and coasi-giiards, who 


covend from their conslcnntion, and made a general forwanl niovcinenl 
>J against Amsterdam Before they pot Ihcrc, however, a body of 
three liundrcil ro>s.icVs Ind reached that cspltal, where they v>crc received 
with cnthiKiaiiic joy and this aJvaiicctl guard was sotui after followo 1 by 
i cncrvl BcnlcndorPs brigade, which, after Invclhng bv i O'l from /woU to 
Ihrdcrwik, embarked at tlie latter place, and, bv the aid of a favminble 
* wind, reached \ni>lcrdim on Iht 1st iHccndcr Tltt. Ilii ilan 
general immeiliatelv advanced agniiui the forts of 'laydcrainl Hilfttcg, of 
whir’j he unde |ilni*tlf insitcr, lakina Iwrnlv pieris of cannon ami »is 
hiinlrcd irlsnncrs, whih on tlie ri'lern frontier, (icncnl (tj>|cn, wjiti 
‘1 Bill iw’» advanced guards, cmeJ !Kinihourgbra<' 2 «Uoii ll« SThI, 
and advancingagamst \rnlieitn, threw the garrison, three tlim sand »irun„ 
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■\vhicli strove to prevent the place being invested, with great Joss hack into 
Nov. 29. the town. Next day, Bulow himself came up with the main strength 
Nov. 3o of his corps, and, as the ditches were still dry, hazarded an esca- 
lade, which proved entirely successful; the greater part of the garrison re- 
tiring to Nimeguen, hy the bridge of the Rhine. The French troops, finding 
themselves thus threatened on all sides, withdrew altogether from Holland ; 
the fleet at the Texet hoisted the orange flag, with the exception of Admiral 
Verhuel, who, Avith a body of marines that still proved faithful to Napoleon, 
threw himself with honourable fidelity into the fort of the Texel. Amster- 
dam, amidst transports of enthusiasm, received the beloved representative of 
Dec. I. the House of Orange. Before the close of the year, the tricolor flag 
floated only on Bergen-op-zoom and a few on the southern frontier fortress- 
es-, and Europe beheld the prodigy of the seat of war having been trans- 
ferred in a single 3'ear from the banks of the Niemen to those of the 
Scheldt (•]). 

Operations To complcte thc picture of this memorable year, there only remains 
!i"r'ns\i.is R> give a sketch of the Italian campaign, and of the operations of 
campM^ii 'Wellington in the Spanish peninsula. The former can be hut a 
sketch, for the operations of the opposite armies, though numerous and com- 
plicated, led to no material result; and it was on the fields of Leipsic and 
Vittoria that the fate of the French empire was decided, and on Avhich the 
broad light of history requires to be throwm. Yet the narrative, how brief 
soever j will not be without its interest; for it Avill recall the memory of other 
days, Avhen the fortunes of thc young Republic played around the bayonets 
of Napoleon’s grenadiers ; and, after a long sojourn amidst the rough sounds 
of the German regions, there is a charm in the sweet accents of the Italian 
tongue. 

r.Hwnv’s Eugene Beauharnais, as already mentioned, retired from the grand 
mTmfi!”* army in GermanyAvhenNapoleon took thc command, and hearrived 
ficfenMor'" Slilan on the 18th of May. His first care was to organize an army 
Lombard,, jn Lombardy, which might put him in a condition to inspire feelings 
of apprehension in the cabinet of Yienna, or resist any attempt which it might 
make to recover, by force of arms, its lost and long-coveted possessions in 
May 10. Italy. Napoleon, by a decree, early in May entrusted the formation 
of the new army of Italy to his Yiccroy, and it Avas to be composed entirely of 
native soldiers, or conscripts from the French departments adjoining theAlps. 
Though this ordinance bespoke strongly the confidence of the Emperor in his 
Italian subjects, and might be supposed to increase the patriotic spirit which 
AA'as developed in the north of Italy, yet it was attended with one obvious 
danger, which came to tell Avith signal seAcrity upon the fortunes of the 
empire in its last moments, — that these soldiers were bound by no tie to the 
tramontane regions, and might be expected all to desert if the fortunes of war 
should compel the French eagles to retire across the Alps. "lYhen the Yiceroy 
returned to Italy, he found only the skeletons of a foAV regiments, and three 
hundred officers and non-commissioned officers, Asdio had been forwarded by 
post from Spain — the Avhole forces of thc kingdom of Italy had perished in 
Russia, or been marched to the Elbe: but his energy and activity overcame 
CATry difficulty; and, by the beginning of July, fifty-tAvo thousand men Avere 
in arms, of Avhora forty-five thousand infantry, and fifteen hundred horse, 
AA’ere present AAuth the eagles (2). 

(1) .Ann. nc's- 1313. I6l, 162. Eout. 173, 176- cnl8l3, 1814,9, 12. Viet, ot Cor 

A'ict. ct Conq. x^ii. 163. Korviii'!, Vorlf. do 1813, ii. ^64, 4 

(2) Vignollcs, Precis dcs 0|)cr. des Ann. d’ Italic 
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Ollier siJc, the Austrians \rcrc not nllc Farlj mJulj a 
respectable force 'nascolIecleilonlljcfronliorsofllljTn, nnilertlic 
.r«-* onJers of Field marshal llillcr, and, before the end of the month, 
It w as raised to seven dn isions, mwstcrmg full fift) thousand combatant*, of 
a description much superior to the Italian conscripts In addition to this, they 
raised the landnchr of Illyria and Croatn, and, reinforced hj several thou- 
sands of these hardy mountaineers, commenced the campaign the moment 
they • ’ ' • * , . - . 

gust 
sions 


maindcr of the arm), under \crdier, Marcognet, Cralnn, and Palombini, 
stretched by the Icftby Palma Auova to the blood-staincil heights of Tin is 
and ^l^ach occupying thus the whole eastern passes from Ilalj into Ccr- 
many (1) Hiller’s force, directly m front, extended from opposite ^llIa^h on 
his Tight toAgram on his left, ts here lie had conccntratc<l two divisions, and 
the ferment m the provinces of Croatia, ceded to France, alrcad) promised 
the most favonrahlc reception to tlic Austrians, if the) ttnaded that portion 
of the spoils n Inch France had non from the hcrcdilar) states 

Austrians being iheslronger part), vcrclhe first to enm- 
mcucc hostilities On the 17tli, ino columns parsed the frontier 
Tm n’T stream of the Save at Agram, and directed their march towards 
Karlstadt and Fiumc General Jeannin, who commanded m that 
«•**«• quarter, at lirst made prcpantionsfor resistance , hut finding him- 
self speeddy surrounded hy an insurrection, which brol^c out on all«idcsal 
the sight of the much-loved liistnan standards, he was obliged to aliandon 
the first city and fall back on the second Tins retrograde mo^ctncnt threw 
Oic whole Illyrian provinces into a Mate all Croatia w as *oon In insurrec- 
tion , the name spread along the Dalmatian shore, and, a^ far as the mouths 
ofthc Catiaro,thc whole mouniamccrs were soon inarms to throw olT the 
yokcof fnnee Tins tclicmcnl ebullition, coupled with the numerical Infe- 
riority of Fugene, who found himself assailed bj above fifl) thousand Genuan 
troops, for whom his ncwlj-rai*ed Italians were no adciiualc match, rendered 
it impossible for litm to maintain Ins ground along the whole frontier, and 
in consequence, abandoning I- lumc ami the whole coast of III) ria, he asccndeil 
w ith the bulk ^ bis forces the course of the isonro, and look post in the In- 
trenched camp at Tams, hoping to make good the passes till time ssas af- 
*•» forded for the armaments to Imj completed in Ins rear Jlcanwhde 

^dla^hllad hecncsacuatcdby the Italian troops, but no sooner did Iiigt lie's 
»»• reinforcement arm c in tint direction than it was retaken h) Ihrec 
An 1 rcncliliatiahoua again It w is carried by the Austrians, and liinlly 
piined by Fug* ne, who established Ins headquarters in that ell) Diit these 
adrintages were obtained b) denuding the right and maritime pronnees, 
and liuiiicwas occupinlb) the Austrians under General Nugent, wllliotil 
'•» opposition, in the end of \ugust (2) 

I»nihe2*>th(if \tg»st General I'lnoailackcil the Vu'lrlan iulrcn'’l»- 
'X ments on Mont Ixoliel , 1ml the Italians failed entirely cnimt that 
fonnlilalle bulwark, and were thrown luck in niter »h<onter on 
hramburg lugmc Iroiiaht them birk to the cliargc In greater 
Vf«. t force, and the ^u^tlt1RS were dmc i out The sleslgij of Itiller at 
lilts perlo.! was tobaseforcnl the enemy to esaenale the pa'S-n in lus front 
in the Julun \lps, an 1 retire bebir 1 the liiic of the Donro, an 1 witli tl»at 
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view, after (he los? ef Villnrh, ho had fortified Kicstrilz, from wliich point 
he could at pleasure either uiennce Tnrvis or turn and descend llio valley of 
(he Upper .‘^ave. To frustrate this dcsiini, Kugeno directed an attack 
on this fortified post, and after a sharp eoinhat, Urcuier, who cottunaiided (ho 
assailants, carried it, with a loss to the cnciuy of eight hundred men. Encou- 
raged hy this success, the Viceroy made a general attack on the cneiuy’s posi- 
sq''. p. tions at all points, lie met, however, Avith a severe check at Ka- 
p1afa<s, on his right, where Ccuoral IJelotti, with a brigade, was totally defeat- 
ed, with a loss of twelve hundred men ; atul his right wing, disconcerted hy 
(his disaster, fell hack, closely pursued hy the Atistrians, towards Trieste, 
while the iiistirrection in their favour spreatl over the whole of Jsiria. The 
Viceroy was ohligcd, therefore, to remain on the defensive; hut, like a skil- 
sqt i:,. fol general, he turned it to the best advantage. Ohserviug (hat 
Hiller had directed the weight of his forces to the sea-coast on his left, to 
follow uj) his successes in ihc.direc.tion of Trieste, he moved in (he same di- 
rection, and succeeded, after several actions, in expelling the. enemy from 
Uiumo, where General Pino o'itahlEhcd himself. So siidden was thisattacl;, 
that (he Archduke Maximilian, who was in the town at the lime, with dilli- 
cidty saved himself on hoard Admiral Freeman lie’s vessel (1), 

71.- i rrTf!, Tiioce halanre<l successes on cither side led to no decisive result, 
^ monih’s nrlivc liostililics, the position of liic conionti- 
inJiir"" iiig parties was not materially didereni from what it had heen at 
their commencement. Put events were now on the wing which gave a deci- 
sive advantage to the .\uslrians, and threw hack the Italian anny hchind (he 
Adige. Large reinforcements, chieny from the laudwehr of the adjoining 
sqi. 10 . provinces, reached Ililler in the midfllc of Seplemhcr ; he passed 
sqt. Ji. tiie Hravc on the IPtli of that month, and soon gained considerahlc 
.Sfft. s:. advantages over the divisions of Grenier and Venlier, on the French 
left in the .lulian Al|)s. The ohject of this transference, of active operations 
from the Austrian left on (he sea-coast, to their right in the mountains, was 
on. K soon apparent ; the treaty of Hictl, hetwcoJi the rahinet of Vienna 
and that of Mnnicli, semrcii (he accession of Kavaria to the alliance — again 
])nt the House of Hapshurg in j)Osscssion of the great rcntral fortress of (he 
Tyrol, and cnahled the enemy to turn the Kaliati valleys hy their tipper ex- 
tremity, amidst the Alpine snows. Hiller was not slow in turning to (he liest 
on.t. account this signal advantage. Directing a considerahlc pari of his 
force up the valley of the Drave, xvliich culcrod Tyrol hy Pruueckeu, and 
moving forward towards llie valid of the Adige, liy the bridge of ].adilch, 
P.rixcn, and tlic scenery ininiorlalizcd in the Tyrolese war (2), he himself 
On.:. remained in the centre to force the fortified jmsts held hy the enemy 
al Tarvis. A vigorous attack was made hy Hiller in person on the po- 
sition of Tnrvis, from which,, after sever, al obstinate conflicts, the Viceroy was at 
length driven with great loss. Despairing now of maintaining Ids ground in the 
On. 17. hills, Eugene Avilhdrcw his troops, not wilhont considerable difii- 

on. i3. cully, down .all the valleys, abandoning altogether the crest of llie 

On. ji. niomilnius, and concentrated them on the hanks of (heTngliamenlo, 
at the entrance of the plain of Friuli ; while, hy a decree from Gorizia, he 
directed the levy of fifteen thousand additional conscripts, to supply the loss 
of an Cffual nnnd)er avho had i)crishcd hy fatigue, sickness, or the sword, 
during this consuming warfare of posts in the Alps (.a). 

( 1 ) Xon nii. I’nrt. <lr l8i:i. ii. /.OT. Viet, cl Coiui, ( 3 ) Joni. iv. ^01. Vitl et CoiKJ. x\ii. 

xxii. 203, 204. ViKnollcJ, 2 i, 3C. Vigiiollcs, 37 , i. 

( 2 ) cii. 198- ■ ' 
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«er?'V' 'n^crctrcal, once commenced, could nol rcadilj lermiiiateil 
Enconngcd by the accession of Bavaria, and ilic cnUinsia^tm sup* 
Jm?* port of the Tvrolcse, Tvho crowded with shouts of joy to their «tan* 

LT^tie d^rds, the Austrians pressed cverj where on their retiring co* 
Inmns, and itwas «0Qn evident that the line of lhcAdi5C\ns the 
only one where a stand could be made In contemplation of that event, the 
girn<on of Palma Nuova was strengthened bj three battalions, that of Venice 
augmented to tw elve thousand men , while, to delay as long as possible the 
discouragement and disaffection which lie was well aware the retreat of the 
army would produce in Italy, thcAiccro} dclcnnincd to maintain to the 
last extremity the line of the honzo, and so long was the circuit avhich the 
troops required to make hv Brixcn and Trent, that he was not without hopes 
that the new levies might be brought forward hefore tlic cncmj threatened 
Acrona But so rapid was the march of esents, that this was soon funnd to lie 
‘‘■•i* impossible On the 2o!h September, indeed, ficncral nifHcnga, 
with an Italian dnision, had pained come .adsantages oacr the enemy, and 
rc*occupicd Bnxen, hut the hoorlj increasing strength of the Germans, 
whose columns were now augmented h) a sast concourse of a olunteers from 
ort all parts of Tjrnl, soon compelled him to caacuatc that town, and 

o<t tt retreat SHCccssucla by Bolzano and Lavis to Trent The latter towai 

aaasncxldayevacnated, and its castle invested by the victorious \ii«trnn>, 
w Inlc the diSjuntcd Italians retired to Tolano, and tlic famous defiles of the 
Adige atioac "Nerona Engine finding lus rear thus ihrcalenetl, felt that the 
line of the Isonzo was no longer tenable Throwing garrisons, therefore, Into 
»*• a few forts as lie retired rapidl) across the Taghamenlo, and after 
sustaining a sea ere defeat on tlic part of one of Ins divisions at St “Banlcl, he 
armed on (licSOlh at Sproziano on the Piaac Meanwhile a hloodj 
combat look place at^ohno, whlch,after a gallant rc«l«tancc,was earned h) 
the Austrian*!, (he Italians falling lack to the still stronger ami wrlRnown 
^ * position at the entrance of the pas>ofScnrasal!c Here Ihcj were 
attacked next day the Italian troops, now thoroughly discouraged, made a 
xerv feeble resistance, an I were slnacn, m wtlcr shsordcr, to the phlcau of 
0^ >• /’ivoff Tiic ncollcclmn of VapolfKin’i plors asas unable to arrest, 
cacn for a daj, on this memorable spot tlic rapiditv of bis fall, 
Bivoli as as abandoned almost a> soon as it liad been occupied, and the cite* 
my w ere dria cti back out of llio hills to the verj pates of \ crona (I ) , while two 
dass after the citadel of Trent, alter a short hut active siege, surrendered 
avlili {(9 pamsm of fitr hundred men 

Tliin skilful ojerationnfllillcr in turning the I rrnch line of dc- 
p'.ViT' the Piare Iij the tnounlains, rendered a further retrial 

1 * r indisppiiiiMo, and soon I roiiglit their standards in the plain kark 
to tin. \di-» To rover this n irogra L movetnenl, which was enilncutlj ha* 
ranloiis in the level eainUrv, in presence of x snj ernr and alctorions rncmj, 
“■v »• the \ icero) on iheTht male a vigorous attack on Bass-ino, whlrti 
had fallen Into ilie han Is o' the Austrians, and the situation of which, at tl e 
entrance of the ta! •'Ugana and the d I les of the Prt ila, promhc<l to secure 
llie armv from jnnlfsiati m on llie Side where most danger was to l^a| | re* 
Irndcil, and r-rrlct' the j Jare with a loss lo the \n 5 trL.ans of eulit bun IrnI 
men Thus scrnrrfJ, the lullan armv eontimied Its retreat acrw't tl e j lain 
from the piaae lo pie whllr the gran 1 1 a»k of arlillcrr wji difrclc I 

>'- * lo ^alleglo and I‘adii3 tin llieiili Novfmlvr tl «• \irero»'i bra I- 
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quarters were establishr^ a* Verona; the garrisons were withdrawn from 
Bassano, and all the nosfs lo the eastward of that city ; and the campaign 
Avhich had been hc^un the Niemen and the Vistula, terminated on the 

Rhine and the Adige (J)’ „ , , , , , • i . 

su.ronder AvitlidraV'^t of llie Italian troops, hoAvcA'Ci', behind this river, 

nnd 00 ^.“ proved fatal to t^^® French power on the Avhole eastern shores of 
the Adriatic. General Nugent, v, ith the left wing of the Austrian 
army speedily overran t*^® shores of the gulf of Trieste, and invested that 
Oct. i.i.’ citv in tlie mid*^'® October. The operations, powerfully aided 
by an English squadron ^nd auxiliary force from Sicily, were pushed Avith 
uncommon vi"-oiir* an ii]^portant oulAvork, called the Old Powder Magazine, 
Avas carried by assault b^ the combined British and Austrian forces on the 
22d, and the breaching bj^tteries being then established, a most vigorous fire 
was^ kept up on the cit!]^*^^ which soon produced such an effect that the 
Avorks Avere entirely ruii^*^^’ the place being no longer tenable, surren- 
oct. 3., dered at discirGon'on the Slst, Avilh lAvelve hundred men, and 
very A'aluable magazines; yvere the Allies less successful in Dalmatia, 
Avhere the Austrian troop®? powerfully assisted by an insurrection of the in- 
habitants on the one side the British marines on the other, speedily over- 
oct. iG. came every ref early as the middle of October, they 

Oct. 3o. niasters ol the forts at the mouths of the Cattan ; a fortnight 

after the toAvn of Knin av®^ taken by assault ; soon after, the garrison of Se- 
Nov. 2 . benico revolted? surrendered it to the Austi’ians; Spalalro Avas 

taken the same day, anc^ the entire reduction of the province and eastern 
shores of the Adriatic efi^^ted, by the reduction of the strong fortress of 
Zara, which capitulated, after a severe cannonade of thirteen days, to the 
a- combined Austr’^^ British forces on the 9lh December. Mean- 

Avhile Palma Nuova Avas l>esicged, and Venice invested; and although the 
strength of the garrison of Gig latter, Avhich, including the marine forces, was 
tAvelve thousand stron"- the magnitude of the flotilla, mounting above 
three hundred guns, aa-Iac^^ defended the lagunaj and approaches to the queen 
of the Adriatic rendered i^® Geducliou' a matter of time and difliculty. Yet 
the whole continental pos5^^^^^^^ the old Republic, as fai as the Adige, 
were occupied by the Ausf^^^^^®? ^'Giosc forces extended to Ferrara and the 

banks of the Po (2), c r- 

Uellertioiis Such Avas the memorable campaign in central Europe of fSIo, 
paign’r^'"' the moh fruitfiG great events, and the most momentous in its 

consequences, AA Inch bad in the annals of mankind. The armies 

of Ccusar or Scipio Avould formed mere corps eParmee in its vast array; 

the forces of Tamerlane or Genghis-khan Avould have been bloAva to atoms 
by a feAv discharges of its Stupendous aiTiliery. Disciplined skill neither ap- 
peared there in miniature e^’ray, as in the Grecian republics, nor barbarian 
valour under the guidance unskilled energy, as in the hosts of Bajazet or 
Attila. Civilization and kn(’'"'^edge had exhausted their resources for the con- 
test; ambition poured fort** Gie accumulations of ages for its support; bar- 
baric A'alour strained the puergj^ of the desert for the interests it involved. 
The last reserves, the arrf®*’® **3n of Europe and Asia, Avere engaged in the 
struggle : on the field of b;l*Ge, beside the Tartars and Bashkirs of the East, 
Avere to be seen the tendei youth of Europe, onlyt recently torn from the 
embraces of maternal loA’e • *** G® maintenance AA'erc , exhausted all that the 


(1) Vignolles, 73, 81. A'ict, et (2) Ann. Reg. 18 

220. Nonius, ii. .508, -iC9. 220,221. A'ign, . ' 
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tnilKarvforcc of France cotiI(Ics.fort of wcalt?! from the present sufTering^ 
of continental Europe, and all that the indostr)* of England had accumnlatcd 
of credit during past centuries of padfic c\crlion. Kor A^cre the skill and 
science of the leaders in this memorable straggle inferior to Uie prodigious 
forces they were called to command, or the vital interests for which they con- 
tended : the genius of Xapokkio, equal to that of Cirsar or Ilanmhal, all hut 
orcrlvilanced the Iicroism of Alexander and the science of Cneisenau, which 
may fairly he placed heside that of Sciplo or Epaminondas; and the cause 
for which they contended was not the conquest of provinces or the plunder 
of cilics, hut the liberation of the human race from unbearable oppression, 
or the CslahUsUmcnl of universal domlnioa upon an immovable fotmdalion. 
>n.wrT Great ns were the ds<saslers which attended Napoleon in the 
course of this memorable campaign, and rapid the fall which hU 
rhin’.™" *'* po"cr made during its continuance, it may be doubted whether 
lie ever, on any previous occasion, displayed greater abilities, 
cither in the general conception of his designs, or in their rapid and v Igor- 
ous execution. Ihs sj stem of strategy was the same as it liad been, at Au- 
stcrlilz and Jena; and, if it led to very dilTcrcnt results, it was only Iiecau«c 
he was now opposed In a totally difTcrcnt manner, and rcsistetl with a spirit 
commensurate to the attack, llis general Ideas for the conJucl of llic cani- 


’ t’ - — ... |i j 
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lie conld not have done belter; tint it was the last defensible position In 
which tlic empire of Germany could he maintained ; that a retreat to the 
Rhine, thougli wIlli umliminhhcd forces, would immediately have been 
attended by ilic defection of all tlie slates of the Rhenish confederacy ; and 
that the risks were well worth Incurring, which retained one half of Europe 
folds standards(l). 

Tk.u.iief IfNapoidon’s c. ' ' *• * 

this campaign, ■ 

nnqiialifi 

which he took advantage of his central position on the Elhe^ In defMt tlie for- 
midable assault of Ilic allied sovereigns on Dresden, wascquallctlhv Ihcftli- 
citoiis conception of an attack next day on both wings cifhis opponents : a 
measure unlike Ids onliinry lictlcs, unlooked for by them, and therefore the 
morehkelr to meet with decisive siiccs^s. Though 0TCrwhelme>lhy stiperlor 
nund*crs,an,l a moral energy svldch nothing could resist, at liClpsie, Illegal- 
lanlry of his resistance— the heroism of Ids troops, ore worthy of the most 
unreserred admiration: the more so,lIiil they wanted the siinndtis of hope, 
llir rceollff lion of success, an.l tkst ihrj fought, at least on the wrond day , 
with the mournful mnTirlion that all was lost. SIucli as wo may admire iho 
redntibtaldcconfiucrorwhoslrnckdown hit opponents with hi> Iron piuutlrt 
at Ausicriltz an<l Jc.va, there was as murh vigour and rcsoUitiou t!t>plav^t 
on the field of Raut/en, or under the walls ofDreiden: the eeniral cliarge at 
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^Vachnu was equal to that which decided the fate of Austria at Wagraiu ; the 
daring intrepidity of the Itcrezina was again displayed in Iheforcst of llanau j 
and if his opponents had been of the same mould on the Kibe that they were 
al Ulm or Rivoli, the destinies of the world would have been irrevocably de- 
cided on the Saxon plains. 

A’c-vcrlhcless, nothing can he more certain than that Napoleon 
committed the tnost enormous errors in the course of this cam- 
Ciiiiuiiitirtl. jiaigii, and that his conduct on more than one occasion was such, 
that if it had occurred on the part of any of his lieutenants, he Avould have 
made them lose their heads. In fact, when M'e recollect that, al the resump- 
tion of hostilities in the middle of August, he had four hundred thousand 
combatants and thirteen hundred guns concentrated under his immediate 
direction on the Elbe, besides three hundred thousand more who maintained 
the contest in Italy and Spain (1); and that, of this immense force, he led 
back only eighty tiiousand men and two hundred guns across the Rhine in 
the heginning of November, we arc al a loss, at first sight, to conceive how it 
was possible, that in so short a time so vast a host, hitherto always victorious 
(save with England) in jiitchcd hatllcs, could have been so entirely discom- 
fited and overthrown. The killed and wounded, and prisoners taken in the 
diflercnl battles, will not explain the dillicnlty, for they did not amount to 
a third of the number; and although the unheeded ravages of the bivonac 
and the hospital always cut olT more than the sword of the enemy, yet this 
source of diminution was common to holii armies, and could have made no 
material dilfercncc on the fortunes of either. Napoleon managed matters so, 
that he rendered the prize of victory enormous beyond all parallel to the con- 
querors. Thirty thousand prisoners on the spot, and ninety thousand more 
taken in the fortresses, Avhorn it virtually surrendered to the enemy, consti- 
tuted the proud trophies of the battle ofEeipsic; and marvellous as were the 
conquests which followed the ihunderboUolJcna, they were as nothing comt 
pared to those which attended the shock of that mighty field wliich atone 
blow prostrated the French empire, and threw back the tricolor flag from the 
Vistula to the Rhine. 

The faults in generalship committed by Napoleon during this campaign, 
were of such a kind ns to be inexplicable on any other footing than that they 
were the necessary result and natural concomitant of his system of war, 
when met by a worthy ahd adequate spirit of resistance on the part of the 
enemy. We liave the authority of Marshal St.-Cyr for the assertion, that the 
light troops of the Allies, by the manner in which they cut oil' the foraging 
parlies, and intercepted the communications of the French, did them more 
injury while on the Elbe, than they sustained in all the pitched battles put 
together (2) ; and the chief of Napoleon’s engineers, General Roguiat, tvho 


(1) TliC warmest pniicgyiiiis of iS'npolt'^on admit 
this, and r\cii cslimatc, at a higher amount, the 
total of the iniHlaiy force then at his disposal, 
<*Hls military poncr,” says ^S'apicr, **was nilher 
lirokcn aud tli\uled than lessened ; for it is certain 
that the iiumhcr of men cnijdoyed iu 1813, was in- 
linitdy greater than in 1812. In the latter four 
hundred thousand men and twelve hundred field-' 
pieces, were engaged on diffeicnt points, cAchisivc 
of the armies in ^pain. Then, on the Vistula, the 
Oder, and the Elbe, he had powrrful fortresses and 
numerous garrisons, or rather armies, of strength 
and goodness, to rc-rslablisU his ascendancy in 
Europe.”— -KAriEu’s Peninsular IFar, v. -iSl. 

(2) ** Tlic numerous partisans of the enemy com- 
iniucd frightful ravages on our rear : our depots of 


cavalry were obliged to fiiH hack louards tlio Rliiiic 
to avoid falling into tlu'ir power: ninny horses 
might have gained the army, if it had been po%' 
sihlc to allow them to take a few <lnys‘ repose, 
nothing could make up for the want of suhsistcncc 
for the troops and replenishing to 'ilia parks. It 
may safely be afltrincd, that these detached corps, 
as numerous as armies in the time of Turenne, 
comiiianded by officers skilled in tint species of 
war, did more injury to I'^apoifon than the grand 
allied armies, and were .sulficienl of ihcmseh cs to 
base consimnnalcd liis ruin, if he bad not instantly 
adopted the part of drawing near to the Rhine. 
The magazines -were lo llioroughly cNhanslcd, that 
soldiers^ wlioiii a complete r.ii' ^ n-ood 

could hardly j have ^ 
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liad access to llic sxliole oITicial docnmcnts at headquarters, hasslaicd, ihai he 
lo5l three hundred thousand men by famine m Ru^^ia m i812, and one hun- 
dred ihoiicand by the same cause tn Saxonj m 1813 (t). It in this inces- 
sant >\ast!iiga^\aj, the ncces'ary result of carrying on a campaign ■nith such 
enormous multitudes of men, \^ilhoutanj adequate magaimcs or support of 
a lasting hind, sasc what they could exiracl from the suITcring population 
among %\hom they were, that the real secret of the dcstniction of i%apolion’s 
posscris to he found; and llie dreadful typhus feser, sshith in the clO'O of 
the campaign swept off such unheard-of multitudes in the fortresses on the 
ribe, was the natural result of the unexampled pnsalions and misery to 
which he reduced the gallant consctipta who crowded round lus standards. 
Ihs panegyrists, holh on this and the other side of the Channel, who follow 
the bulletins m ascribing his nun entirely to the rigour of the Russian 
winter, would do well to explain away the fact prosed by the records of the 
^^ar-o^ice at Pans, that the “morning stale” at Wiazmaon the 3d Ivor em- 
ber 1812, foar (Uvjs before the frost began, t:\hibitcd a total of somewhat 
abo\c (ifty-fuc tliousand combatants and Iweltc thousand horses; tlic poor 
remains of three hundred iliousand soldiers and eighty thousand cat airy, 
whom Napoleon had led m person across tlie Nicmcn : tliat is, he had tost 
abo^e /no hnndred ami forig thousand men under hs tmmediate command, 
before a pale of snow fell (2). It Is neither, therefore, in the ngour of the clc- 
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menls, nor the accidents of fortune, that we are to seek the real causes of 
Napoleon’s overthrow : but in the natural consequences of his . system of con- 
quest; in the oppressive effects of the execrable maxim, that Avar should 
maintain Avar; and in the impatience of taxation and thirst for plunder, in 
the rapacious military republic of Avhich he formed the head ; Avhich, by 
throAving the armies they had on foot upon external spoliation for their sup- 
port, at once exposed them, the moment the career of conquest Avas checked, 
to unheard-of sufferings, and excited unbounded exasperation among every 
people over whom their authority prevailed. 
iouS'e A^'flcr making CA'cry alloAvance, however, for the influence of these 
errors'! causes, Avhich, undoubtedly, Avere mainly instrumental in pro- 
ducing and accelerating the overthrow of the French revolutionary poAver; 
it must be admitted that there are some military errors Avhich he committed 
in this campaign, Avhich are altogether inexplicable. The destruction of Van- 
damme’s corps, which Avas the beginning of his long train of disasters, Avas 
clearly OAving to his imprudence in first ordering him to march on Toeplitz, 
Avith thirty thousand men, to cut off the retreat of a hundred thousand, and 
then neglecting to support him, when engaged on his perilous mission, by 
the Young Guard at Pirna. His plan of commencing offensive operations by 
three armies at the same time, diverging from a centre at Dresden, Avas, to 
say the least of it, imprudent and hazardous ; for each army Avas Aveakened 
the further it removed from the central point; and neither, in case of 
disaster, could afford any rapid or immediate support to the other. On 
leaving the Saxon capital, he deposited his reserve park of artillery and am- 
munition in Torgau, separated himself from his only considerable magazine 
on the Elbe, in Magdeburg, and left thirty-five thousand men, who might 
have cast the balance in his favour in the approaching decisive contest, to 
stand a siege in Dresden with seven day’s provision for the men and three for 
the horses. At Leipsic, he chose a position to fight, having an impassable mo- 
rass, traversed only by a single chaussee, in his rear, thereby violating Avhat 
he himself has told us is the “ first requisite for a field of battle, to have no 
defiles in its rear.” When unable to conquer on the first day, he still clung to 
his ground, though the A'ast increase of the allied force rendered defeat inevi- 
table ; he made no preparation whatever for retreat, and threw no bridges 
over the Elster, though his engineers could have erected tAventy in a single 
night : and he peidlled his croAvn and his empire in a conflict Avith greatly su- 
perior forces in that dangerous situation, wdien a hundred and forty thousand 
of his veteran soldiers AA^ere cooped up in the fortresses on the Elbe, the 
Oder, and the Vistula, to be the trophy of the conqueror in case of defeat. 

Inexplicable as these military errors tnust always appear in so sa- 
ziiraous dm- gacious aud clear-sighted a general as Napoleon, they are yet, if 
Il'is waifaic. minutely considered, nothing more than the natural and inevitable 
result of his system of Avar, Avhen it was once thoroughly understood, and 
opposed AAutb a vigour commensurate to the attack. He has himself told us, 
that on many previous occasions be bad been in equal danger, from AAdiich 
he bad nevertheless extricated himself not only Avith credit but decisive suc- 
cess ; and the course he pursued on these occasions had been just as perilous 
as that which, in 1815, proved his ruin. In the marshes of Areola in 1796; 
during the adA'ance to Leoben in 1797 ; in MoraAua, previous to the battle of 
Austerlitz, in 1805; in Poland, after the defeat of Eylau, in 1807; on the 


alrc.idy iicrislied before the frost set in. — Sec Etats dc I'Empire dc Napoleon, ix. 
do la Gaarc dc l812i given in C/lfeugue, Idistoiie lial Muster Halls, in C " 
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Danube, after tlic cata«lropbc of \spcni, m i809— lie was in equal, if not 
greater peril , and be extricated liimsclf from the diflictilties into whkli bis 
imprudence bad brought bini, only bx a liappvQudacita, which paralj«cd or 
divided bis opponents a\ ben they had the means of destroyingbim alxobilclv 
wilbmtbcir grasp He nc.cr thought of retreat , be never anticipated dtfcii 
where bewas m person with Ihcarmx — Ibotigb be provided often circfidly 
font m llic ease of bis lieulcmnls — dashing boldlj forward, struck at 
the centre of the enemy’s power, without any Iboughl bow, in n<eof 
disa«tcr, be was to maintain bis own Ihs own word', that “if Mcxntidcr 
liad looked to bis retreat at \rbela,orCar9ar at Pbarsaba, they would never 
have conquered the world,” rcvcaHbe ruling principle of Ins warfare, and 
explain at once bis early triumphsand nltiimlc disasters Thcwidcdifrcrence 
between the two m the result of the same audacious system of warfare, is to 
be ascribed m a great degree to the superior vigour and unanimity vvitli 
wliicli bewns resisted m the later, to what be bad been in llie earlier stages 
of bis career H was the incomparable energy vvitli wliicIi tlic people rose in 
arms in the latter years of the war, the concord which prevailed among the 
sovereigns, the perscvcranccwithwbicb they earned through llicir designs, 
and (be disinterestedness with which they sacniiccd all separate interests to 
the general objects of the alliance, winch led to its glorious rcMiUs \nd, 
without dimiiiislung the credit due loali in tins noble career, and admitting 
that it was on llic Uussian reserve lint the weight of the contest in its Ia«l 
and most <crious stages in general fell, justice must yet admit lint the rliicf 
glory of the debveranre of Germany is to be ascribed to I*nissn; and lint, 
ImlVor the incomparable energy with which her people ro«c against its r»{»- 
prcs«ors,and which filled the allied ranks witliahostof warriors, I cyondall 


“ I shall not," says GiblKm,“l>c readily accused of fanaticism, jet 
m i 1 must admit that thercare often strong appearances of rctribulinn 
in human affairs" Had be lived to the prwcnl times, and wil- 
J.'I'lT.,"* nes«cd the extraordinary confirmation of tins trulli winch the re* 
,uniK aobitionarj content afTonleil, liis innate candour would probably 
have extorted a «tili more unqualified lestimouv'tft Supreme ‘iipcrlnlcnd- 
cncc from the great sceptic of the ciglitcenih rcnlurv On the Ktili October 
IT'H, at nine o’clock in the morning, Marie-\nlomctlc ascended the fatal 
»rari)l<l,and revolulionarv crime rciciie«l Its liiglicsi point by ibe murder of 
a queen and a woman, (be noble ami unotRndiiigdaugbtcrnf tiie Crsars On 
tbalday and ibal hour twrnlv xrars— 4)n Ibe It th October 181"*— tbe di«» 
charge of liiree gtinsfmm ilic allied headquarters anoounecil lliccouimeufr- 
metii of the battle of Ixipsic, and the infilction of ilie greali^l punt*bnirnt 
on a nation which the lii«iory of mankind had exhil ited On the I'Mh of (»e- 
lol>er H'tt.i, rend III! mary ami Itloii Itcl eld its greatest cxlemal iriumjdi o>n- 
summale^l bv llie surremlcr of Slack, with thirty Ihotmnd men, to its vlcl '• 
II JUS lea 1 r on the heights of LIm ; and on lliat day eight j cars— on the I'^ih 
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October 1815 — the final blow was struck for Germany’s deliverance by the 
swords of the fatherland : thirty thousand prisoners lowered their colours to 
the victors within the walls of Leipsic; and the mighty conqueror, sad and 
dejected, was leadinghackhis broken and defeated host to the Rhine. On the 
20th.0ctoher 1805, Napoleon, as the brilliant array of Austrian captives defiled 
hefoi'e him, said to those around him, “ Gentlemen, this is all well; but I must 
have greater things than these— I want ships, colonies, and commerce.” On the 
very next day after these memorable words were spoken, on the 21st October 
1805,theunitednavies of France and Spain were destroyed by the arm of Nel- 
son ; the maritime war was finished by the thunderbolt of Trafalgar ; and “ ships, 
colonies, and commerce ” had irrevocably passed over to his enemies. Whether 
these marvellous coincidences were the result of accident; of that accumula- 
tion of great events in the years of the Revolution, which rendered almost 
every day prolific of historic incident : or formed part of the general design 
of Providence for the more striking manifestation of its judgments upon the 
■u'orld, they are equally worthy of attention. Whatever may be thought of 
the coincidence of days, it was no accident which directed the march of 
events ; it was no casual combination of chances which led revolutionary am- 
bition to expiate its sins on the Saxon plains ; which let fall in due season the 
sharpened edge of German retribution ; and at the darkest period of the con- 
test, sunk the fleets of infidelity in the deep, and righted amidst the waves 
the destined ark of Christian civilization. 
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Opposition against the Cooduet of ibe Spanish or— It cpijf on the part of the Government 
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sinpii.ir Xiii; sIroiiKih of France, nut forth yvith extraordinarv and 
iiir'«nrii).c unlicnrd-of vigour at the coiumcnccnicnl of the Ilcvolution, sttlt- 
l-ramc" sequcully exhibited the languor incident to a weak and oppressive 
iwZVhn. democratic government; was again drawn out willi unexampled 
ability by the powerful arm of Napolc'ou; and llnally stink under the total 
exhaustion of its moral energies and physiral resources, from long continued 
warfare. In the year '170o, twelve hundred thousand burning democrats ran 
to arms, impelled alike by political passion, external ambition, and internal 
starvation; and, on the jirinciple of making war maintain war, proceeded to 
regenerate by revolutionizing and plundering all mankind. In tbe year 179!), 
the vehemence of this burst had exhausted itself; the armies of the Hcptiblic, 
sunk down to less than two hundred thousand men, were no longer able to 
make head against their enemies; Italy, Germany, Switzerland, were lost; 
and on the Yar, the Rhine, and thcLimmat, its generals maintained a pain- 
ful an almost hopeless defensive against superior forces. The extraordinary 
genius of Napoleon, by skilfully directing the whole talent and energy of 
France into tlic military profession, again brought back victory to the army 
of the Revolution, and carried the imperial standards in triumph to Cadiz, 
Vienna, and the Kremlin. But there is a limit in human allairs to the 
strength of passion, however profoundly aroused, or the energy of wicked- 
ness, liowcver skilfully directed. The period had now arrived when all the 
material resources of the Revolution were at once to fail, all its energies to 
be suddenly exhausted : when its external finances, deprived of the aid of 
foreign plunder, were to he involved in inextricable cmbarra.ssmcnt; and its 
domestic resources, destitute of credit, and having exhausted every method 
of internal spoliation, were to become totally unproductive : when the con- 
fiscation of the property of the communities and the hospitals of the poor 
was to be unable to afford any relief to a yawning excbcqner; and rc])calcd 
levies, of three hundred thousand conscripts each, were to fail in making 
any sensible addition to the strength of its armies : when even the dreaded 
prospect of foreign subjugation was to l)c unable to excite any general spirit 
of resistance in the country; and the mighty conqueror instead of sweeping 
over Europe at the head of five hundred thousand men, was to be reduced 
to a painful defensive xvith fifty thousand on the plains of Champagne. 

Cnntinst The history of Great Britain, and the successive development of 
pro6rr«'of Rs rcsourccs during the same period, exhibit a reniarkablc and 
^ ofCliglaiul memorable contrast to this downward progress. In the first in- 
dur.'ngti.c stance, the forces which the British empire put forth were sin- 
sa.iie period, gularlj’ dimiiiutivc, and so obviously disproportioned to the contest 
in which she had engaged, as to excite at this time unbounded feelings of 
surprise. The revenue raised for 1795, the first year of the war, including ' 
the loan, was under twenty-five millions; the land forces only reached forty- 
six thousand men in Europe, and ten thousand in India; the sea, eighty-five 
ships of the line in commission (1). Such was the impatience of taxation in 
a popular, and ignorance of war in an insular and commercial community; 


(l) M'Cnllodi’s Suit, of Great Britain, ii. <38. James’ K.iv. Ilisl, i. A, 
TaBlcb, i. 1 . 
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and AMlh these diminutnc forces, aided by a di<«joinlcd and jealous alliance, 
its rulers scnouslv expected to arrest tiie torrent of ^e^ olutionary ambition, 
supported by twehc Iiimdrcd thousand men in arms It is not sarprising 
that disaster, long continued and general, attended such an attempt But ns 
the contest rolled on, England narmed m the fight, repeated naval triumphs 
roused the latent spirit of glory m lier people, necessity made them submit 
vMlbout a murmur to increased expenditure, and magnanimous constancy, 
amidst continued continental rocrscs, still, with mournful resolution, pro- 
longed the contest At length the Spanish nar gaic her a fitting field for 
military exertion, and cllington taught her rulers the principles of nar, her 
people the path to victory Buiocn then, when her land and sea forces 
were c%ery jear progressively augmented, until they had reached a height 
unparalleled, when tahen together, in anj former age or counirj , when her 
(lects had obtained the undisputed dominion of the waves, and her land 
forces earned her standards m ttiiimph to c\ery quarter of the globe, the 
magnitude of her resources, thejusuccof her rule, thcinduslrj of her people, 
enabled her to carry on the now gigantic contest without any recourse to 
revolutionary spoliation, or any infringement either on the credit of the stale 
or the proMsion for its destitute inhabitants Instead of declining as the 
contest ad\anccd, her resources were found to multiply m almost a mira- 
culous manner twenty jears of warfare seemed only to hate added to the 
facility with which she borrowed boundless sums, and the regularity with 
which she raised an unheard-of revenue, while thy tended to augment the 
fidelity with which she had performed her cngagemcnls to the public cre- 
ditors, and the sacred regard winch she paid to the sinking fund, the sheet- 
anchor of future generations, and the poor’s rale, the refuge of the present 
And it will not be considered by subsequent limes the least marv cllous cir- 
cumstance in that age of wonders, that m the jear 1813, m the twcntielli 
year of the war, the Britisli empire raised, by direct taxation, no less than 
iweiitj— by indirect, fortj -eight millions sterling, that she borrowed Ihirlj- 
inuc millions for the current service of the vear, at a rate of less than ilic 
and a half per cent, and expended a hundred and seven millions on the pub- 
lic service, that she had eight hundred thousand men in arms in Europe, 
md two hundred thousand m Asia, all raided entirely by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and two hundred and forty ships of the lino in her scnice, that she 
carried on v\ar successfully in every quarter of the globe, and senfW clliiigton 
into trance at the head of a liundrcd thousand comhalanls, while her sub- 
sidies to foreign powers exceeded the immense sum of eleven millions sterl- 
ing (1), and that, during all this gigantic expenditure, she preserved inviolate 
a binkiiig tuiul of above liflcen millions sterling, and assessed herself an- 
nually to the amount of more than six millions sterling for the support of the 
poor 

? thJ ^ Surprizing as the contrast between the opposite progress of France 
and England, in finances, expenditure, and national resources, 

wuortrt during the same contest, undoubtedly is , and memorable as is the 
proof It affords of the difference between the ultimate resources of a rev olu- 
tionarj , and a free but stable community , it becomes still more remarkable, 
when the difference in the matcrnl resources with which they severally com- 
menced the contest, is taken into consideration 1 ranee, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, had apopulaUon of somewhat less than twenty-eight 

fl) S« Porter* rros ot^^^oIl 183 aud i 290 S n Ttg 1813 2W tod Potirr* Pi'l. 
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millions, a revenue of twenty-one millions sterling, and a debt of two 
liundred and forty millions; and Great Britain, including Ireland, had not a 
population at the same period of more than fifteen millions, her total revenue 
was under seventeen millions, and her debt was no less than two hundred and 
thirty-three millions. While, therefore, the national burdens of the tAvo 
countries AATre about the same, the physical and pecuniary resources of 
France were greater, the former by nearly a hundred,' the latter by about 
thirty per cent than those of the British empire. And although, without 
doubt, England possessed A^ast resources from her immense commerce and 
her great colonial possessions; yet in these respects, too, France Avas far from 
being deficient. Her navy at that period numbered eighty-tAVO ships of the 
line, a force greater than that AVhich now bears the royal flag of England, and 
which had in the American AA'gi’ combated on equal terms Avith the British 
fleet; her mex'cantile vessels AA'ere A'ery considerable, those engaged in 
the West India trade alone being aboA'c sixteen hundred, and employing 
tAventy-seven thousand sailors; while her magnificent colony of St.-Domingo 
alone raised a greater quantity of colonial produce than the AA'hole British 
West India islands, and took off manufactures to tlie extent of ten millions 
sterling ycai'ly from the parent state fi). 

Cnusos of “When a native of Louisiana,” says Montesquieu, “Avishes to 
o.'rt.inry”' obtaiu llic fruit of a tree, he lays the axe to its root — Behold the 
flim-iciire. emblem of despotism.” It is in this striking remark that the ex- 
planation is to be found of the extraordinary diflerence between the progress 
in the national resources, d.uring the contest, in Iavo stales Avhich began' Avilh 
advantages preponderating in favour ofHhe one Avhich Avas ultimately ex- 
hausted in the strife. Democratic despotism, the most severe and wasting of 
all the scourges which the justice or mercy of Heaven lets loose upon guilty 
man, had laid the axe to the root of French internal prosperity, and forced 
her people, by absolute necessity, into the career of foreign conquest, even 
before the war commenced Avith the British empire. Spoliation had extin- 
guished capital; the assignats had annihilated credit, confiscation ruined 
landed property, general distress destroyed industrial Aveallh. Judging from 
past experience, the British government not unnaturally imagined, that a 
nation in such a state of general insolvency aa^ouM haAT been unable to main- 
tain the contest for any considerable time; and this, doubtless, would have 
been the case, if it had depended on its oAvn resources alone for the means of 
carrying it on. But they did not anticipate, AAhat experience so soon and 
fearfully demonstrated, the energy and. almost demoniac strength Avhich a 
nation, possessing a numerous and AA'arlike population, can in such despe- 
rate circumstances acquire, by throAving itself in desolating hordes upon the 
resources of its enemies, after its own have been destroyed. It Avas this 
Avithering grasp which the French Revolution laid first upon the AA'hole pro- 
perty of its oAvn people, and then upon that of its opponents, which consti- 
tuted, from first to last, the reaf secret of its success; and the energy AA’hich 
it so long dcA'eloped Avas no other than the passions of sin, turned into this 
noAV and alluring channel. But despotic spoliation, whether at home or 
abroad, is still laying the axe to the root of the tree AA'hich bears the fruits of 
industry; and no ditferent result can be expected, in the long run, from the 

(l) AflfCj V, clisaslrous cliangcs in these islands, tlic value of 

liproduccd no less lliau L. 18,400,000 Mortlj of tlieir annual produce was about L. 22, 000,000 ; now 
sujjar and oilier produce, including the Spanish it is reduced to less than I.i,17,000,000i — w'/nfo v, 
portion t llte whole Brilisli islands at this lime do 4 ; and Porter's Par/. TaO/cs, ' ^ - ■ 
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one Ilian tlie oilier. The exliaustion of Ihc Frcneh empire, in dSU, A\Iica it 
liatl drained av>a) the resources and exasperated the hearts, of all Europe, 
■was as complete as that ol the Ilcpubhc of Trance had been in 4795, ^vllcn it 
had cITeclcd the destruction of property of cicrj description Milhin its onn 
hounds. ‘Whereas in England, where property during the whole strife was 
religiously respected, and the hand of the spoiler w'as withheld alitcfrom 
the mite of the widow and the palace of the peer, the resources proi idcd for 
the strife, though infinitely less considerable m the outset, were far more 
durable in the end; and, instead of declining and withering up as the contest 
rolled on, dally became greater and greater with the grow ih of the protected 
industry of her people, until they acquired a decisive preponderance o\er 
the gains of violence, and arrayed Europe in dense and burning battalions, 
to assert the triumph of the rule of justice over that of iniquity. 

drcadful calastroplic of the Moscow campaign, the animating 
which the resurrection of Germany afforded, the glorious 
I'.theVo successes winch the campaign of Salamanca had achieved, totally 
iw’wM * extinguished the division of opinion and voice of faction in Great 
B' . . - . . , . 

ir ■ 

Sc ■ • ‘ : 

object which they had uniformly desired— the general pacification of the 
w orld , w hilo IheTories supported it from a conviction that one v igorous effort 
would now put a period to thcsacriGces of llie nation, andgivea durable 
ascendency to the conservative pnncipics for which they had so long and 
strenuously contended. Thus both parties, though w ith different objects, now 
combined m recommending the utmost vigour in the prosecution of hostili- 
ties, and wbat is very remarkable, and perhaps unprecedented in Prilish 
Iiistorj , the chief complaint made against Cov ernmcnl by the leaders of the 
popular party was, that they had yielded loo much to the advice which they 
themselv es liad so long and eloquently tendered, and had not prosecuted the 
war with the vigour which (be favourable circumstances wlucMiad occurred 
so impcraUvcly required ( 1). 

Afgun»ot O ‘ fl • ‘ 1 1 1 r’ 

of fbr Op 

pojltloo V . , ■ 

conducl or . . • • . 

rta^sp«n.h amidst the tcjoiciugsandacclamauonsof triumph, lias comileractcd 
the bnllnnt successes of our arms, and has conv erted the glad feelings of a 
just exuflaiion into the bitterness of regret and dfaappomtmenl? an 
army in dlsciphno and spirit superior to any that bad ever before been 
assembled, uniting in itself qualities so various as to have never entered into 
the assemblage of any other species of force; w ilh a general pronounced by 
the whole world to be nnsurpassed in ancient or modem times — the prulc of 
I,*.*! . J 

■ ; ■ • ■ 5 

ments ■—bow is it that they have Icnnlnaied only m disappointment , that a 
sjstcm of advance has suddenly and inevitably been converted into a svstem 
of retreat; and that the great conqueror who chased tlicFrcncli armies from 
the plains of Salamanca lias been pursued in bis turn over those very phins, 
the scene of bis triumph and his glory, (o take refuge in the vtry positions 
winch ho held before the campaign commenced? 


(f) Vnn Tr- IS13 9J 109 
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“The aclvniifngcs of our silualion in the Peninsula, during, the last cam- 
paign, -were very great, and totally dilTcrenl from Avhat they had hcen at any 
previous period. The reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, -weakened in 
a great degree the enemy’s frontier lines; and this advantage was accompanied 
hy a most extraordinary and unlookcd-forfailure in the means, and relaxation 
of the exertions, of the French in the Peninsula. The elVorts of the French 
army were deprived of the unity of counsel, of design, and of action; distrac- 
tion reigned among the generals; the exertions of their armies were .wholly 
dillcrcnl from those which we have witnessed when the soul which inspired 
them was present, infusing its own vigour into every operation. The central 
government in Sladrid was miscrahlc J)cyond description; without power to 
enforce obedience, Avilhout talents to create respect, or authority to secure 
compliance, it was at the mercy of rival and independent generals; each soli- 
citous only for his own fame or aggrandizement, and little disposed to second 
each Ollier in any operations for the public good. Here, then, Avas a most 
astonishing combination offavotirablc circumstances; and yet wehavc derived 
no greater bcnclll from them than avc did from previous campaigns, Avhen 
every thing was of the most adverse character. 

“To take advantage of these favourable contingencies, avc should clearly 
liavc augmented our force in Spain to such an amount ns Avould have enabled 
its general at once to have in the held a force adequate to check the main body 
of the French army, and another to carry on active operations. Unless you 
did so, you necessarily exposed your cause to disaster; because the enemy, by 
relinquishing minor objects, and concentrating his forces against your one 
considerable army, could easily, being superior on the whole, be enabled in 
the end to overwhelm and crusli it. Hill never had a force of more than five 
thousand Rrilish, and twelve thousand Portuguese and Spaniards; yet, Avilh 
this handful of men, he kept in check all the disposable forces of Soult in 
Eslrcmadura — a clear proof of the vast benefit Avhich Avould have arisen to the 
allied cause if an adequate force of perhaps double or triple the amount had 
been similarly employed. Now, Avhat period could have been desired so 
suitable for making such an cflbrl, as that Avhen the central government at 
^Madrid was imbecile and nugatory, IhcFrench armies separated and disunited, 
Napoleon thoroughly engrossed Avith his all-absorbing expedition to Russia, 
and the Rrilish army in possession of a central position on the flank of the 
theatre of Avar, Avhich at once menaced hostility and defied attack? 

“ The successes Avhich have been gained throughout the Avhole campaign 
“—and they have been not only brilliant, but in some degree lasting — AA’cre 
entirely oAving to the skill of the gencral and the valour of his troops, and in 
no degree to the arrangement or combination at home on the pkrt of those 
Avho had the direction of military affairs. Ciudad Rodrigo and Radajoz Avere 
both carried Avitli means scandalously inadequate, by intrepid daring on the 
part of the general, and the shedding of torrents of Fnglish blood. After the re- 
duction of the last of these fortresses, AA'hal Avas the policy Avhich obviously Avas 
suggested to the British general ? EA'idcnily to have pursued his advantages in 
the south, attacked Soult in Andalusia, destroyed his great military establish- 
ments in that province, and again brought Spain into active hostility, by res- 
cuing from the grasp of tire enemy its richest and most importan t provinces. He 
Avas prevented from doing this, to Avhich interest and inclination equally point- 
ed, by the necessity of returning to the north to check the incursion of Marmont 
into Beira, and by the notoriously mlprovided state of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz to Avilhstand a siege. With Avhom did tire blame of not providing 
adequate means for the protection of the north, Avhen f < ' -r of v’'-^ 
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was pursncd jn llie south, rest’ ETulenlly with the Gotdrnmcnlathome, 
which both neglected to send out the tcqaisile supplies, and ne^ernniDtain- 
cd the British force m the field at mote than half the amount which tlieir 
ample resources, both military and pecuniarj, wouldIia>e afforded ^ 

“ IMicn lliein^asion ofLcon was commenced in July, and the whole dis- 
posable Britishforce >Tas periled on a single throw, the defects m the combi- 
nations, and languor in the support of CoTcmment, were still more conspi- 
cuous That irruption, attempted by forly-fitc thousand men into a country 
occupied bj two hundred and fifty thousand, could be based onlj on the pros- 
pect of powerful co-operation m other quarters >\as any such afforded? 
MurrayV descent on the eastern coast, with the Anglo Sicilian expedition, 
•was mainly relied on , hut did iiarnsem lime to take any part of the pres- 
sure off Wellington’ So far from n, though the whole arrangements for the 
sailing of the expedition •were concluded as earlj as Jlarchi^^yct on the IMh 
July he had heard nothing of its movements, and he was compelled (o begin 
a systematic retreat — m the course of winch he gamed, indeed, hy his own 
skill, a most splendid Mctory, — buiwhich, leading, as it did, to a concentra- 
tion of the enemy’s troops from all parts of the Peninsula, imolvcd him m 
fresh difficulties, where the incapacity of Winislcrs was if possible still more 
conspicuous 'No sufilcient efforts were made to provide the general willi 
specie, and all his operations were cramped by the want of that necessary 
smew of war No adequate train of artillery was proMiled for the siege of 
Burgos, no means of resisting the concentration of troops from all parts of the 
Peninsula were afforded to him, and he was ultimately compelled, after the 
most glorious efforts, to relinquish all his conquests, except the two fortresses 
first gamed, and again to take refuge witliin the Portuguese frontier 
“So nicclj balancedwerc the forces of the contending parlies during this 
memorable campaign, tiiat there is no stage of it in which twchc thousand 
additional infantry and three thousand cavalry would not have ensured deci- 
sive success Now, was such a force at the disposal of Cotcrnmcnl, m addi- 
tion to those which were actually on service mtlic Peninsula? The details of 
the war-ofljcc Icaveno room for doubt on this head During the whole of last 
year there were, exclusive of veteran and garrison corps, forty-five batta- 
lions of regular infantry , and sixteen regiments of cavalry, presenting a total 
of fifty-three thousand men, besides seventy-seven thousand regular mihtia, 
two hundred thousand local mihtia, and sixlj-cight thousand yeomanry ca- 
valry Can any one doubt that, out of this immense force, lying dormant 
as It werewithm the British islands, at least twenty five thousand might have 
been forwarded to the Peninsula? And yet llie whole number sent w as only 
'twenty one thousand, of whom more than one half were drafts and recruits, 
leav mg only ten thousand five hundredandforty-Rve actually sent out offrcsli 
regiments Mhy wasnot this number doubled — why was it not trebled? ^\c^c 
wclookingforamorc.favourablc opportunity than when Napolilonwasahscnl 
with half Ins military force m Russia? Did we wail for more glorious co-opc- 
ralions thamvas afforded us during the Moscow campaign? And wlnt would 
have been the effect in franco rf, when the Shattered remains of the grand 
army were arriving on the Elbe, Wellington, with one hundred tlioiisand 
men, flushed Hvitli victory, bid been thundering across the Pyrenees (1)?” 

To these able argumenls jt was re/dicd by Ixird Paiburst, t.ord 
Casllercagh, and l^rd livcrpool —“The confident tone assumed 
Mc' x" bj the nolilc llarquis might induce the suspicion that his brother, 
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the illustrious Wellington, shares his opinions, and is dissatisfied with the sup- 
port which he received from Government during the campaign. But the fact 
is otherwise, and he has voluntarily written to them expressing his entire sa- 
tisfaction with their conduct in this particular. The objections made are 
mainly founded upon this : that w'e have not in the Peninsular contest em- 
ployed our whole disposable force; that it might have been materially aug- 
mented without detriment to the home service; but it was not the policy of 
this country, it w'as not in itself expedient, to employ its whole force upon 
any one foreign service, how important soever; but rather to retain a consi- 
derable reserve at all times ready in the citadel of our strength, to send to 
any quarter wdiere it may appear capable of being directed to the greatest 
advantage.^No one will dispute the importance of the Peninsular contest; but 
can it be seriously maintained that it is in that quarter alone that the dawn- 
ing of European freedom is to be looked for? Is Russia nothing^? Is Prussia 
nothing? And, with the profound hatred wdiich French domination has ex- 
cited in the north of Germany, is it expedient to put ourselves in a situation 
to be unable to render any assistance to insurrectionary movements in Ha- 
nover, Holland, or the north of Germany; countries still nearer the heart of 
the enemy’s pow'cr, and abounding wuth a more efficient warlike population 
than either Spain or Portugal? 

“ When it is stated, too, that the campaign terminated with the British ar- 
mies in the same quarters w'hich they held at its commencement ; this, 
though geographically true, is in a military and political point utterly erro- 
neous. Was the reduction of Ciudad Piodrigo and Badajoz, the capture of the 
whole heavy artillery of the armies of Portugal and of the centre, at the for- 
mer of these fortresses and the Retiro, nothing? Is it no small matter to have 
shaken loose the spoiler’s grasp over the whole of Spain? to have compelled 
the evacuation of Andalusia and Granada, taken tAventy thousand prisoners, 
and destroyed the great warlike establishments at Seville and before Cadiz, 
stored, as they w'ere, with above a thousand pieces of cannon? If the expedi- 
tion of Soult to the south of the Sierra Morena, contrary as it Avas to all mi- 
litary pi’inciple, AA'hile the English poAver in Portugal remained unsubdued, 
was suggested entirely by the desire to open up new and hitherto untouched 
fields of plunder; the loss of these proA'inces, the ihroAving back the enemy 
for his Avhole support on the central proAinces of Spain, the Avasted scene of 
his former devastation, Avas a proportional disadvantage to his cause, a pro- 
portional benefit to the allied operations. Hoav many campaigns in English 
history aauII bear a comparison, not merely in brilliant actions, but in solid 
and durable results, Avith that of Salamanca? And it is, perhaps, not the least 
proof of its Anst moral influence, that it has Avrought an entire change in the 
vicAvs of the gentlemen opposite; and, for the first time in the history of the 
war, made the burden of their complaint, not, as heretofore, that loo much, 
but that too little has been done by British co-operation for the deliverance 
of Europe. 

“ The expected co-operation of Lord 'William Bentinck from Sicily, cer- 
tainly, did not arrive at the time that Avas calculated upon; but the fault 
there lay not with Government, but in circumstances Avhich prevented that 
officer from exercising in due time the discretion Avith Avhich he Avas time- 
ously invested, as to appearing AAith a poAA^eiful British force on the east of 
Spain in the beginning of July. The faUure of the attack on Burgos, how^- 
ever much to be regretted, Avas neither to be ascribed to negligence on the 
part of Government in forAA'arding the necessary stores, nor to AAnnt of fore- 
sight on the part of Lord Wellington in the preparations for its ' , 
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a battering’train, because he nc%er thooght it would be required; if he had 
done s6, he could at oncelia^e got any amount of heavy guns he required 
from Iheships of «arat Santander. Even as it was, the fort would have been 
taben but for the accidental death of the officer who headed the assault on the 
22d September, and the still more unfortunate circumstance of his having had 
upon his person a plan of the siege, so that the s\holc designs of the British 
engineers became hnowm to the enemy. The complaints made of the want of 
specie at Lord ’Wellington’s headquarters arc snfficienlly ans^^e^ed by the 
fact, that such^as the slate of the exchanges from the extraordinary demand 
for specie on the Continent, that sve lost twenty-four per cent upon all remit- 
tances to the Peninsula, >vliich, upon the L.f5,000,000 which the campaign 
actually coat, occasioned afurther loss of L.5,000,000. But tiie etfcct of the last 
campaign is yet to he judged of; it is not in a Single season that the Trench 
power in the Peninsula, thd growth of five years’ conquest, is to be uprooted. 
The blowdelii ered al Salamanca loosened their power over the whole realm : 
one is, perhaps, not far distant which may totally overthrow' it (I).” 

Upon a dhision, llarquis Wellesley’s motion for a committee of inquiry 
into thdconductof the war, w'asnegativcd by a majority of 7C— the numbers, 
including - - ■ * ’ • 

Mr»ii. ' I : ■ ■ . 

lakes Ibr , > 

Tteruilinj ' 

ibi Brmy to result from the conducting of the war in Spainon a more extend- 
ed scale, and in a manner worthy of the great nation which •was engaged In 
the strife; VIZ. that Oo^ erument were induced to maVc the utmost cfTorls, both 
to augment the numbers and efficiency of the regular army at home, and to 
increase the retnfor'cemcnts iliat wereforwardeU to Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. Tor several years past, the system had been adopted of providmgfor the 
increase of the regular army, by permitting the privates of the militia to xo- 
limteerinto Ihclino, and oiTenng them large bounties, amounting sometimes 
to twelve and fourteen guineas, to do so. By Ibis means, the obJccUonahlc 
measure of a direct conscription was avoided, and recruits xv cre obtained for 
the army of a belter description than could olherw isc he obtained by x olun- 
taryenli3lmcnt,and possessing the gTCalad>antage ofbcingalready thoroughly 
drilled and exercised. So cflicaciousxvas this system, that joined to the warlike 
enllmsiasm produced by the viciorics In the Peninsula, it produced during 
this year twenty-five thousand men for the army; a force xvhlch more titan 
compensated the xvastc of the Spanish war, great as it xx’as, andxvliich x\as 
nearly double of the amount obtained by prvialo enlistment, xvhicli had nev cr 
reached fourteen thousand (3). 

myforM Themilitaryforcc maintained during this year by Great Britain, 
tyCnit ‘fi'^cpcndcnl of the force in India, was immense; and, coupled witli 
uritji« ja thexast navy which it was necessary to keep for the maritime war, 
in xvhicU America had now appeared as a principal enemy, pre- 
sented perhaps the greatest aggregate of warlike strength ev cr piU forth by 
any single nationsuicc the beginning of the xxorld. The land forces presented 
a total of two hundred and twenty-eight Ihou'and regular troops, having 
increased twelve thousand even after all tlic losses of the year 1812, besides 


0) Pirl. DfU. CS.Tl.tT 
(i) rart.lHb 83 


(3) P«l Deb.ssiT 3I«.«75. 
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twenty-eight thousand British soldiers in India, and ninety-three thousand 
militia in the British islands, in no respect inferior to the army of the line, 
and thirty-two thousand foreign corps in the British service. The sepoy force 
in India numbered no less than tno bundled thousand men, presenting a 
total of five hundred and eighty-two thousand soldiers in arms, all raised by 
A'oluntary enlistment, and exclusively devoted to that as a profession. In ad- 
dition to this, the local-militia, similar to the Prussian landwehr, in the 
British islands, amounted to no less than three hundred thousand; and the 
yeomanry cavalry, or landwehr horse, were sixty-eight thousand ! exhibiting 
a total of nine hundred and forty-nine thousand men in arms, of which seven 
hundred and forty-nine thousand were drawn from the population of the 
British islands (1). 

Immense as these forces are, the marvel that they should have 
the naval reached such an amount is much increased, when the magnitude 
r°euod. of the naval establishment kept up in the same year is considered, 
and the limited physical resources of the country which, at the close of a 
twenty years’ Avar, made such prodigious efforts. The British navy, at the 
commencement of 1815 — and it Avas kept up at the same level during the 
Avhole year — amounted to two hundred and forty-four ships of the line, of 
which one hundred and tAvo AA'cre in commission, and two hundred and nine- 
teen frigates, besides smaller vessels : making in all, one thousand and nine 
ships in the service of England, of which six hundred and thirteen Avere in 
commission, and bore the royal flag ! This immense force wOs manned by one 
hundred and forty thousand seamen, and eighteen thousand marines : mak- 
ing a total, Avith the land forces, of elea'en iiuxdred and seamen thousand 
MEN IN ARMS, all raised by voluntary enrolment, of whom above nine hundred - 


(l) Martin’s Colonial Hist. i. 319. Army Estimates /or 18 X 3 . Farl. Deb. ^xiv’. 316, 807. 

Military force of Great Britain, and its Cost, in the jear 1813. 


Land forces (including various conlingcncits), . 
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Ihousand vcre drawn from ihc population of IheEnlisli islands’ 'IMien it is 
recollected that tins immense force uasTaised in an empire m Europe not 
at that period numtenng al>o\e eighteen millions of souls oier its whole 
extent (1)— that is, considerably under half the population of the French 
empire, which had a population of forty-two millions to work upon for its 
army of nine hundred thousand men, and hardly any naval force afloat to 
Support, It must be admitted, that history has not preserved so memorable 
an instance of patriotic exertion (2) 

MpVdTre efforts drew after them a proportional expenditure, and 

ortbeyrar iioxcr at any former period bad the annual charges of government 
in the British empire been so considerable The army alone, cost L 19,000,000, 
Its exlraordinancs L 9,000,000 more iliemvy I 20,000,000 , the ordnance 
L 5,000,000, and so lavish had the expenditure become, under the excite- 
ment and necessities of the war, that the unprovided expenditure of the year 
preceding, amounted to no less than L 4,GG2,000 But these charges, groat 
and unprecedented as they were, constituted but a part of the expenses of 

i Germany at the same 
is which stemmed the 
Lcipsic, were armed. 



besides warlike stores sent to Germany, to the amount of two millions more 
The war on the Continent, during this year, cost m all, m subsidies or fur- 
nishings to foreign pow ers, ten millions four hundred thousand pounds, of 
which Germany alone received above six millions, and yet so little was Great 
Britain exhausted by these immense exertions, that she w vs able at the same 
time to advance a loan of two millions sterling to the East India Company 
The lonl expenditure of the year, including Ireland, and reckoning the cur- 
rent voto>of credit, reached the amazing and unprecedented amount of ovc 
MtVDnCD AXD t!CnTI:E^ MILLIONS (5) 
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nS ami naturally be asked how supplies so prodigious, could by 

uac'tnuiui Possibllity be obtained during the currency of a single year, espe- 
cialJy as the manufacturing industry of the country had for above 


Brouglit over, . . . l..-jl.7S0,000 • 

Extraordinary Resources and JE'ar Taxes. 

Custnnis, 3,235i3i>S 

r.\ci$r, 6.113,353 
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On account of the interest ofa loan, etc., granted to the Prince-Kcgent of Portugal, 53,130 

Suqilus fees of regulated public offices, 107,355 
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Other monies paid to the public, ' 65,660 


Total, independent of loans, . , . 73,940,537 

l.oans paid into the Exchcipier, including L.600,000 for the service of Ireland, 35,050,534. 


Grand Total, .... 108,991,071 

—Annual Register for Ztsl. 


Public BxpenditUic of Gicat Britain fort/icjcar 1813, ending bth January 1814. 
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Extraordinary Services and Subsidies, 
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X. Loans, etc., to other Countries, viz — 

Ireland, 
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two years been most seriously obstructed, and most grievous distress induced 
in many districts Ly the cessation of all mercantile connexion tvilh America 

’ /■..», I 

I ' ted in 

re the 

demands upon the exchequer, that alter tnesum uau uccu iruitu lu nhich 
appeared adequate to the whole probable necessities of the state, in March, 
a further and ^cry considerable addition to the national debt had be- 
come necessary m No>cmbcr The Joan at first contracted m 3Iarch was 
L 21,000,000, but even tins ample supplyproved insunicient, and parha 
ment was assembled early in Rovember to make a further addition to the 
nm n means to be placed at the disposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer An additional loan of twenty-two millions was voted in that month, 
of which one half was deroted to the current expenses of the j ear, and one 
half to fund an equal amount of exchequer bills, w Inch had nov/ become 
so considerable as to occasion a xerj serious pressure on the moncj market 
To meet the interest and contribution to the sinking fund for these great 
loans, additional taxes, chicfij on tobacco, malt, and spirits, to the amount 
of r 010,000 m Ireland, and spirits and sugar, and lesser articles m Grdat 
Britain, to the amount of L 800,000, were imposed, but llicj were far 
from meeting the total interest on the suras and floating debt contracted, 
borrowed during the j ear let so little were even these immense loans from 
affecting the public credit, or exhausting tlic pecuniary resources of Treat 
Britain, that they seemed to l»a\c a directly contrary clTccl , the resources of 
the empire rose up with the moic buoyancy the greater the load was which 
was imposed upon them Dccisisc proof of this occurred m this year, for 
while the loan contracted in spring was concluded at the rate of L b 10 C 
per rent, that m November was obtained on the more favourable terms of 
L 5 0 2 per cent, and such w as the competition of capitalists to obtain shares 
in the loin at this reduced rate, that not only were many disappointed who 
had come to hid, but (he prenuum on it id the market next day rose three 
and a half per cen({t) 

^ 'tn* reached the liigbest point in the military and na- 

1 6^o*'y Great Britain 3\ithoul baling ever, m the course 

II a *rcii of this arduous contest, compromised licr principles, or yielded to 
the enemy, without having touched one shilling of ilic sacred fund 
set apart for the redemption of the public debt, or infringed either upon the 
security of properly or the provision for the poor, she had attained her long 
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soughf-for object, and not only provided for her own security by her valour, 
but delivered Europe l)y her example. In the eloquent words of]\Ir. Can- 
ning, who, tbongh in opposition to Government since bis rupture with Lord 
Gastlcrcagh in 1809, still remained true to bis principles, “ What we have 
accomplished is, establishing the foundations upon which the temple of peace 
may be erected, and imagination may now picture the completion of that 
stimclure, which, with boi)cs less sanguine, and hearts less liigh, it would 
have been folly to have attempted to raise. We may now conlidently hope to 
arrive at the termination of labour and the commencement of repose. It is 
impossible to look back to those ])criod5 when the enemy vaunted, and we 
perhaps feared, that we should have been compelled to sue for peace, without 
returning thanks, amidst all our ebullitions of joy, to that Providence which 
gave us courage and heart still to bear up against accumulating calamity. 
Peace is safe now, because it is not dictated; peace is safe now, for it is the 
fruit of exertion, the child of victory; peace is safe now, because it will 
not be purchased at the expense of the interest and the honour of (he em- 
pire : it is not the ransom to buy olT danger, but the lovely fruit of the 
mighty means we have employed to drive danger from our shores (-J).” 
rinnprii,. “ Nulla mogua civiias,” says Hannibal, “ din quiescere potest; 
tliTi'pn'iwi' si foris hoslem non habet, dotni invoni(; ut pra'valida corpora ab 
into tiio externis causis tula videntur, sed suis ipsa virihus oncrantur. Tan- 
svtrmof turn nimirum ex pubhcis mahs scnlnmis, quantum ad pnvatas 
jwfa'in.' res allcnit; nee in cis quidqiiam acriiis quam jiccuniaj damnum 
stimulat ( 2 ).” Never was (he Irtuh of these memorable words more clearly 
demonstrated (ban in the financial history of Great Hritain, as it preceded and 
as it followed this momentous year. During the whole anxieties, jicrils, and 
burdens of the contest, the government of England, directed by noble hearts, 
upheld by heroic arms, bad adhered wi(h unshaken constancy (o the system 
for the redemption of (ho public debt : not one shilling had been diverted 
from this sacred purpose during the darkest, the mosldisircsscd, or the most 
hopeless period of the contest; and the result had been, that the Sinking 
Fund — (he sheet-anchor of the nation’s credit — now exceeded fifteen millions 
sterling, having increased to that immense amount, from one million in 1780, 
when it was first placed on an cflicicnt fooling by Mr. Pitt (aj. Now, how- 
ever, when the nation >Vas about to reap the fruits of its heroic constancy; 
when the clouds which had so long obscured its course were dispersing, and 
the glorious/lama of peace and security Avas beginning to shine on the earth, 
the I'csolution of its rulers failed : the proA idenl system of former days was 
abandoned; duty Avas sacrificed to supposed expediency; the fatal jircccdcnt 
was introduced, of abandoning the protection of the future for the relief of 
the present: and that vacillation appeared in our financial councils, Avhich 
made it painfully evident, that, AA’ilh the dangers of the Avar, its heroic spirit 
was about to depart. 

mt’s new" great and momentous change in our financial policy, the 
r'anor effects of AAhich liaA’c been felt AA ith such scA crity in later times, 
!,'l^un7cnT' Avas llius introduced by Mr. Yansitlart, on a day A\hieh deserws to 
In support nolcd OS amoog the most disastrous which England ever knew— 
March o, 1813. — “ ToAA'ards the close of last session, in the discussions Aviiich 
took place on our financial situation, a general conviction seemed to prevail, 
that some measure of unusual severity Jiad Jiccome necessary to take off 
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load ■v\ Inch depressed putlic credit Six monrtis, liou c\ cr, Ijitc elapsed since 
that period— SIX months, the mou momentous ever hnoviH m the history of 
Europe The face of the ^orld has been changed, and from the conflict hc- 
livccn insaliahlc, unprincipled, remorseless ambition on the one side, and 
hardj, stubborn, though untutored painotism on the other, haie resulted 
consequences the most important, and hopes (he most satisfactory to the 
cause of humanilj That neccssitj no longer exists, and m consequence, the 
time appears tohaie nowarri\ed, xi hen, without impairing our puhhc cre- 
dit— n ilhout postponing the period xvhen the entire liquidation of our pub- 
lic debt may ^Mlh confidence be anticipated — the nation may safely obtain 
some relief from Ibc unparalleled exertions which it has made 
“ It is by an alteration on the Sinking Fund, as it has been established by 
act of Parliament in 1802, that this relief, which has now become necessarj, 
IS lobe obtained Tbe great danger of Ibc Sinking Fund, which has now be- 
come an engine of such vast power and efficacy m the state, is, that it will 
soon come to reduce the debt too rapidly If the contraction of loans ceases, 
it will soon come to pay off twenlj, thirty, nay, forty millions annuallj , and 
the reduction of these immense sums w ill not, as heretofore, he concealed or 
neutralized by ibc simultaneous contraction of debt to an equal or greater 
amount, but it will appear at once by the diminution to that extent of the 
public funds eiery year Extraordinary as these results may appear, they 
are no more than a rigid application to the future of the experience of the 
past— the only safe method of reasoning that can be practised m political 
affairs The Sinking Fund has now reached an extent of which tbe history of 
no country affords an example, but can wc contemplate without alarm the 
prospect of paying off thirty or forty milbons annually for the next thirty 
years, and then suddenly ceasing, which willTic the case under the law as it 
at present stands, in consequence of the whole debt having been paid off? 
Such an event would produce effects upon the credit mvcslmcnls of the coun- 
try, too formidable cien for imagination to contemplate All our financiers, 
accordingly, haic concurred in the necessity oflimiting, in someway or other, 
and at no remote period, this powerful agent of liquidation By the original 
Sinking Fund Act of 1780, drawn by Mr Pitt, this limilmon was to liaie 
taken place as soon as the fund should have accumulated to four millions 
per annum Had not that original plan been >ancd by the act of •1802, the 
public would long cre tins liaic fell relief from the operation of the Sinking 
bund, though only to the limited extent of the interest on four millions 
a-ycar Lord Lansdownc and all the authorities have also concurred m the 
opinion, that the idea of paying off thirty or forty millions a-j car in time of 
peace, which the Sinking bund, if maintained toils present amount, will 
unquestionably do, is altogether Impracticable and visionary Relief must, 
therefore, at some time or other be afforded to the public, by arresting the 
action of the Sinking Fund, and ifso,t1ic question occurs, is there any period 
when such relief is more loudly called for, more Imperatii cly required, tlnii 
at the present moment? 

“A\1icnthc Sinking Fund was cstabhslicd in 1780, the total amount of the 



sum equal to the amount of the debt, as it existed in 1780, has been redeem- 
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ed (1). Instead of shifting the burden from themselves snR in,r 
posterity, tlie people of this cotmiry have noblv 
ioad, even under the burden ofincLasin-diffiLliil 
of the contest have thrown upon them - and aSTs’s^u ^ v icissitudes 
they have done this during a period when they paid a s 
Avar taxes, to prevent the growth of another debt of a skiilfr ammmtT"- 
the contest : so that experience has both amnlv demnnsintpR ti 
powers of the Sinking Fund in accumulalin- funds fnr thp ! n 

seryice. Wchave now airived a. «.rporiod yrtei^a ?f 

impairing the ultimate efficiency of the Sinkimr Fund im i ® J^^’.vvithout 
is proposed that the debt first contracted should be deeme/fn 
discharged ; and that the sinking fund created in rp^np’f J 
loan shall be first applied to the redemption of anv nrinr 1 ° subsequent 
redeemed ; while {he operation of Te^^L" cl/ 

loans, shall be continued for the redemntion of fhn«P n ^ ^clier 

traded. Thus, in the event of a 100^^1 

accrue during the course of the war itself as everv sup ^.c^c^ice might 
contribute to accelerate the redemption of those preLuslTeiLr 

Ung '‘-S ' 

seven years sooner than by the laws in force whui ^ *nrleen to tAventy- 
plusayailaMe ,o onn prein. T' 

.to the laws at present in force, the whole debt AVill hn rTc i ^' According 
1843, by the new plan in 1837 (2}.” discharged by the year 

'ofS- specious views, it was answered by Mr. Iluskisson and 

peculiar merit of Mr. Pitt’s system 
ns-insttiie ^ 1“® Oinking Fund IS, that it makes an elTectual provision fnr tliP 
powpinn. permanent liquidation, not only of the existing hnV,J I 
turn public debt. He wished, in’lhe even! of “y futu e®;ar I*' 

country against the evils arising from too rapid anlcumuI- Hnn n/,i m 
consequent depression of credit; and to nlace us hpvnnri ii and 

hopelessness, despondency, and alarm, Avbich had brour^ht 
the country to the brink of ruin at the closrorJlm St 
system has a still greater merit He foresaw ilnt ti ®cit his 

the statesmen of the country would have to ettend w?h difficulty which 
riods of difficulty, would be to guard aaamstTp* i ^ Pe- 

Ihepian Which hoi„,roducedi„.i7b,,tuoi„.e'„td"?;„^ 

(0 Total national funded deJit on 5lh January 1786 ’ ‘ 

Redeemed before March 1, 1813, ... * » . . L.238, 231,248 


Overpaid of original debt bj-, 

— -Mb. VAbsii-r.vRT’s /Iwoto, 0 «y, jVnrc/, 3_ jglS. Pari.' ok. xxiv. ioOS. ’ 
(2) Deb. xxiv. 1078, 1095. 


L.238.231,2I8 

238;350,143 

r- 118,895 
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cific danger , and it held out to the public a guarantee, that any future debt 
■which the state might incur, would, how great soever its amount might be, 
be contracted under a system of redemption, \Nhich would inevitably provide 
for Its extinction within a period of thirty years or so after its contraction 
Under this admirable system, not only the sinhing fund which it provides, 
but the application and accumulation of that sinking fund arc so interwoven 
and bound up 'v.ith the contractor every loan, lliat its redemption became a 
condition between the borrower and lender, until the obligation of repaj- 
ment was cancelled by tho extinction of the debt itself It v\ as made an ob- 
jection to this system, that it would place the reimbursement of all future 
loans beyond the reach ^or control of Parliament but to every thoughtful 
observer, this very circumstance is Us principal merit, for it placed the finan- 
cial salvation of tho country beyond the reach even of the future v\ cakness of 
Us rulers or people (i) 

“ The fundamental position in Mr Put’s financial system, the iratbof 
which experience has so completely demonstrated, is, that provision sliould 
be made for every loan being redeemed from the resources provided at the 
time of its contraction, at latest within forty five years Tins is not founded 
upon any imaginary result or chimerical aniicipalion, but upon a rigorous 
application of arithmetical calculation, and is as certain as any proposition 
m geometry He established a sinking fund of one per cent on each loan 
contracted, for which provision was made m the taxes laid on to pay its 
interest and it was enacted that Uus one per cent should be regularly is- 
sued quarterly from Exchequer, to be laid out in the purchase or redemption 
of stock, to he invested in tbo name of the commissioners of the ^a 
tionalDebl,anditis demonstrably certain, that ibis system, supposingtho 
rate of interest to bo invariably three per cent, will redeem a capital equal 
to a hundred times its amount m little more linn forty five years This 
is the fixed and certain rale of redemption at three per cent thatis,jnhcii 
tlie ihrcepcr cent slock is at par but u is a great nnd peculiar adv antnge of 
Mr PiUs system, that it is calculated to act tooto powerfully when the 
price ofstock IS depressed, by rendering the purchases of the commissioners 
cheaper , that is, it draws an additional element of life from the very cala- 
mities which appear to threaten the existence of the nation 

“ The foundation of the new system of finance proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is, that Parharacni is at liberty, under the Act of 1702, to 
regulate and modify, according to its disciction, In any manner, the redemp- 
tion of (he debt contracted under fhat act, provided the final liquidation of 
each of these separate loans, vvlncli togcUier constitute the aggregate of tlie 
debt, is not protracted bey ond the full period of forty-Rv o y ears Is such an 
alteration consistent w ilh public faith? That there is nothing lu the act au 
thorwingsuch an alteration m the means established for the creditors se- 
curity in the progressive liquidation of his debt, is quite apparent Then, b 
there any thing in the nature of flic change which calls for its adoption iu 
the face of the express injunchons of the Act to the contrary ? It is plain 
that there is not— nay, that the reason of the thing all lies the other way 
The invasion upon the Sinking Fond proposed hes here The new system 
docs not interfere w itli the quarterly issue from Fxchequer of the one per 
cent on each loan, as directed hy the Act 175)2 it is upon the concurrent 
application of these several one per cents to tlierediiclJon of ihcir rosy cctnc 
loans, and upon the transfer of the stock purchased by cacli of these sfnting 


(l) Intf » ar “IS 26S 
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funds, that (licrhangc is mndo. And of llio ningnilmlo of tin's cliangc no 
clearer proof can l)c imagined, llinn that it is hold forth hy the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ns likely in (he next fonr years to withdraw seven or eight 
millions sterling from the Sinking Eund to the necessities of the state; and 
that in twenty years it ^Yonld prove equal to n loan of a hnndred millions, 

“The first report of the Committee of rinance in J707, concludes with 
these rcmarkahlc Avords : — ‘ The old Sinking I'lmd established in J78G is no 
longer made njtplicahlc, hy law, to the discharge at componnd interest of 
vhat may then remain of the old debt; Imt the operation of the new sinking 
fund is to continne at componnd interest till the new debt shall he wliolly 
discharged.’ Is it possible to express the object of the .\cl, and the intention 
of the legislature more clearly, than hy tints drawing the distinction lictwccn 
the Act of 1780 and that of 170il? The promised subsidy of a htindred and 
twenty millions is merely a golden tircam. ft is no donhl Irtic, that if we 
choose to abandon the Sinking Fund, or any considerable itarl of it, we shall 
find onrselvcs so mneh the richer for present operations hy doing so. Every 
person Avho is in the course of paying oil a debt, will find the same if he stops 
in (ho course of its liquidation, and applies all the funds destined for (hat 
pprposeto his present necessities. There is nothing new iti (hat: it has been 
the common exense for wasteful improvidence from (lie beginning of (ho 
world, Bnt Avhat is to he the nltimalc result of such a sj.slem!? Ruin to the 
state, ns it has been to every individual or family who ever jet pursued it. 

“The real bait Avhich Is hold out is, that this system vill for the next 
three years supersede the necessity of laying on new taxes. Admitting the 
weight of (he public Imrdcfis, mid the painful duty which it is to propose any 
addition to them, is it not more manly and statesmanlike at oiiec to do so, 
than to adopt a change in a system which hitherto has worked so admirably 
and snhslitutc for the steady operation of the Sinking Fund, under the pre- 
sent hws, Avhich experience has so amply demonstrated to hcAvell founded, 
a surecssion of new devices, to which unman can foresee an end? If the 
public necessities render it absolutely impossible to go on without having rc- 
conr.se to some extraordinary aid, it would he far Iieitcr to mortgage the Sink- 
ing Fund to the extent of tAvo millions yearly for the period, it is (o he 
hoped short, that the Avar lasts, Ihnn to adopt a penor/Hr/d change of system 
in a particular so A ltai to the national safety. Any approjirialion of the Sink- 
ing Fund for a brief period would he preferable to such a lasting alteration 
on the system, and breaking in upon its cfiiciency and o])crafion; Avhcicas, 
hy adhering toil Avillithc constancy and resolution AvJiich has been hillierto 
CA’incedhy government, avc shall have the absolute certainly (hat a very fcAV 
years of peace Avill accumulate its annual payments to such an amount, that 
in addition to providingfor the reduction of the. debt to as large an extent as 
is desirable, perhaps twenty millions a-ycav, ayc shall have the pleasing task 
to perform, of remitting the most oppressive part of the Avar (axes. To break 
in tipon a system attended Avith such henclit, is (he most dangerous of all 
innovations. The present system is neither more nor less than slopping the 
accumulation of the Sinking Fund jiislnoAV, to add to it hereafter. Such a 
precedent, once cslahlished, Avill sliakc the security of our finances to the 
foundation — that hereafter Avill never come. Some excuse will always he 
found for continuing the agreeable task of remitting present taxation hy 
trenching upon the security of the future; and in the end it aa'iII he found 
that the first step in such a doAATiAvard system is the first advance to ruin (1).’’ 

( 1 ) rarl, Deb. XXV. 28G, 327, 359, 802, 
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The resolutions of Mr. Yansiliarl ^ere agreed lo ^vilhouta diMsion, and a 
bill passed in terms thereof (1) 

on‘«bs‘^“.t began the nen sjstem of Itrilish finance : that of shutting 
our ejes to Ihefuture; of considering only the exigencies of the 
moment; and trenching lo any extent upon the interests or the 
security of subsequent times, provided onlj a stop can by put to present 
clamour, or a foundation laid for temporary popularity Time, the great test 
of truth, has now completely demonstrated the perilous nature of tins inno- 
vation, and too clearly verified Mr. Ticmcj’s prediction, that it would prove 
the first step to national ruin. Nor is there, perhaps, to be found in tlie whole 
history of human afiairs, a more sinking proof than the twentj -seven years 
immcdiatclj preceding, and the hkc period immedialelj following the jear 
1815, afford, of the difference between the results of that manly and provident 
system of government, which, founded on the foresight of the thinking few, 
lays, often amidst the clamours and misrepresentations of the unthinking 

■ . ■■■ 1 

I ■ . . . c 

from the heedless multitude, by adopting measures which loosen the fabric 
of national existence, anu bring down upon us authors the lasting execrations 
of the wise and thoughtful m every future age 

ju IjjQ twentj-seven years which elapsed from d780 to 1813, the 
«“iuo"he finances under Mr, Pitt’s system were managed with manly con- 
slancy, scrupulous regard to the future, and a total disregard of 
present obloquy, and the consequence was, that the Sinking Tund rose m 


years of that pcriodvvcre occupied with the most extensive and costly war 
that has occurred in the history of mankind, and an expenditure had been 
forced on the country, which increased its revenue raised by taxation, from 
sixteen millions at its commencement, lo sixty-eighl millions at its termina- 
tion In the twenty-seven years whiclummcdiately followed 1815— from 1815 
to 18-10— a totally different system was followed Tax after tax, amounting 
in the vvliolc period lo above forty-eight millions sterling, were repealed 
amidst the general applause of the unthinking many, ami the profound in- 
dignation of the far-sccing few; Mr. \3nsiUart’s precedent of breaking m 
upon t* 

sbado' ' ! • • ■ : 

llircc ' I ' , ■ ■ : * 

debt; and the nation which bad begun thcfiind with a fixed and certain ^ink- 
ing fund of fifteen millions n-y car, in full operation and Increasing at com- 
pound interest, found itself at its clo«c without any sinking fund whatever, 
and a deficit winch, during the last three years, had amounted to above <rix 
millions (2). This disastrous change occurred, loo, during a period, w ith the 
exception of the last year of its continuance, of profound and general peace; 

(I) pjrl D<b 336 367 

(3)T*in I EJbiL tins »1>« Profm, it (farS nilogFaml from *uC<nnmfne»mfnl In 1786 lo 1813 

U.«»T '« 

Slocli rwlrtinwl r il»inp« "o 
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in the course of which the population of the empire had increased fully fifty 
per cent^ its agricultural produce in a still greater proportion, its imports had 
nearly, and its exports more than doubled (1)1 With truth did Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds say, that he >\ho aims at obtaining popularity ^\ilh his con- 
temporaries, must lay his account T?ilh the neglect or detestation oi 
posterity. 

Ob IS there any solid foundation for the obvious remark, so often 

dfhiwH repealed as the justification of gosemment and the people, during 
unparalleled increase of national resources and prostration of 
?or. rt trf national strength, that the Sinking Fund redeemed and discharged 
wJr"® debt so largely during the first penod, because other debt to a mucli 

greater amount iias contracted, and that it was gradually impaired, and at 
last totally annihihtcil in the second, because the simultaneous contraction of 
other debt had ceased This ohscnaiion, which has been so generally made 
as to have deluded a whole generation, proceeds upon confounding loaclhcr 
two things, in themselves altogcihcrdistmct and separate, viz llie provision 
made by Mr Pitt for paying off, witbin forty-five years after it was contracted, 
every separate loan which ho was obliged to borrow , and the simultaneous 
necessity to which he w as exposed of contracting debt to an equal or greater 
amount, for the necessities of the revolutionary war It is no doubt true, 
that, if two hundred and forty millions were paid off before the year 1813, 
debt to more than double that amount bad been contracted, and it is that 
fact which has so generally misled the last generation But these two things 
had no necessary or even casual connexion with each other The funds pro- 
vided for the liquidation of the former, were wholly independent of t!ic 
debts contracted under the necessities of the latter K the funds for the dis- 
charge of lUe debt had been drawn solely, or even partly, from borrowing, 
unquestionably the remark would have been well founded, that you in nowise 
better your condition by borrowing with the right hand to pay off with the 
left But tilts was not the case The funds provided for the liquidation of the 
debt were all drawn from indirect peace taxes, and would all have existed, if 
those taxes had not been rcpcilcd, after the war loans had entirely ceased 
In privalclifc we are never mistaken insucha case Ifa man adopts aregi- 
men which improves and instiicshis health at ordinary limes, we never 
think of condemning it because he accidentally lakes the typhus fever, and, 
during its continuance, the good effects of the system arc overlooked or con- 
cealed It is by Its operation in scasdns independent of such extraneous cala- 
mity , that w c must judge of its effects, and if the indirect taxes, laid on for 
the upholding of Uie Sinking Fund, had not been repealed under the prc«sure 
of tto ucceswty, but from x vctUcsx xUwst fov papwlavvly ow tlva part of suc- 
cossive governments, nothing is more certain tlian that the debt paid off 
would, by the year 1810, have been above six hundred millions, and, in- 
stead of a deficit of two millions and a half, we should now havchada sur 
plus of revcmic above the expenditure, of forty millions annually (1) 

leaving thc'o momentous but melancholy considerations, It is now lime 
to resume the narrative of the glorious concluding events of the war 

I. winter which followed the campaign of Salamanca, though 
t r-iu not distinguished by awy warlike achievements, was one of exlra- 
« nr in 11 e ordiiiarj activ Uj and unceasing efforu on the part of cllington 
'llicdisa«ltrs in whichii terminated, as well as tlicimceadngand 
protracted fatigues with winch It had liecu intended tlirougliout its long ex- 
tent, had in a great degree loosened the bonds of discipline and impaire J llie 
effitioiKy of the army , and on various occasions, during tlic siege of Burgos 


(l) V Jff /-t r t 259 wlrreU. » UfAlly a lawUnitd 
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and in (licsuhscqucnt retreat , il had been observed, that (lie troops had neither 
fought with (heir accustoincd spirit, nor gone through their duties with (heir 
wonted regularity. ^VolIing(on’s stern lint necessary rejiroof, ^Yhich has al- 
ready been mentioned (i), had done much to remedy (he most glaring evils 
which had crept in ; and he was not slow in sotting the first example himself 
of those useful reforms Avhich he so strongly inculcated on others. Neither 
rank nor station had been able to screen those in fault : some had been tried, 
others dismissed, many allowed to retire home to avoid more painful con- 
scfiucnces; and with such cUbct was tfic vigilant reformation which pervaded 
all departments attended, (hat the second division recovered no less than six 
hundred bayonets in one month. The ponderous iron camp-kettles hitherto 
used by the soldiers had been exchanged for lighter ones, similar to those 
employed in the French service ; and the mules which formerly carried them 
bore tents instead, for (he protection of the troops. The Douro had been 
rendered navigable above thcconnucnec of the Agueda : a ponton (rain had 
been formed; carts of a peetdiar construction, adapted for mountain war- 
fare, had been formed ; and a large supply of jmdes obtained, to supjjly the 
great destruction of (hose useful animals during the retreat from burgos. 
Finally, large reinforcements, especially in cavalry, came out during (be 
winter from Fngland; and before spring arrived, the army, thoroughly re- 
cruited in health ami vigour during its rest in cantonments, was prepared 
to take (he field in greater strength than it had done since the commence- 
ment of the Peninsular war (2). 

u ol'jcct of not less importance to take some decisive steps 

for the more cn'cciual organization of the Spanish army; and in 

iti'.Vi ^rlnir!^V that c{uarlcr at length symptoms of a considerable change were 
visible. The colossal fame of ^Ycllington, the magnitude of the 
services he had rendered to the cause of Peninsular independence, the sight 
of Andalusia liberated by liis victories, of Cadiz disenthralled by his arms, 
had at length comiucred alike the sullen obstinacy of Castilian pride and the 
jjiisrrt. IRIS, secret hostility of democratic jealousy ; and the English general 
was, by a decree of the Cortes, invested with the supremo command of (be 
whole Spanish armies. Such, however, was (he disorganized and incllicient 
slate of all the forces of (fiat monarchy, that f\fr. Henry Wellesley, Welling- 
ton’s brother, and the Hritish ambassador at Cadiz, advised him not to accept 
the office, as it was evident that it would excite jealousy .and infer responsi- 
bility, without increasing strength or conferring power. The patriotic spirit 
of the English general, however, and bis clear perception of the obvious 
truth, that it was only by combining the ayIioIc strength of the Peninsula 
under one direction, that the French could be driven across (be Pyrenees, 
overcame the repugnance which he felt at undertaking so onerous and irk- 
some a responsibility, and be accepted the high command. The Spanish 
government, however, soon found that the new commander-in-chief was 
not to accept tbe-bonours of bis dignified situation without disch.arging its 
duties : he early remonstrated in the most energetic terms against (he manage- 
ment of their armies, as calculated to destroy altogether their efiieicncy in 
the field (5) ; and as it was evident that a very strong hand would be required 

(l) .//ilifjviti 244 Bionrd it. Knt only nrc your nrniirs iintliscijiliiira 

12) Xn|). V. 503i -lot Tor v. 130. Joiti. iv, 345. 'nnd inefficient, anil holli 'officers ami soldiers iiisu- 

f3) “Tlift discipline of tlio Sjiaiiisli armies is in- bnrdinalc, froin the mint of pay. clotliin-, and nc- 
llii; very lowest state, and their efficiency is In con- cessarics, and the conscipient endurance of misery 
sequence much deteriorated. The evil has taken a fora ion- period: hut the Iinhils of indiscipline and 
deeper root, and requires a stronger remedy than iiisuhonliiialion ate such, ' tho!i1^;->-j,s 

the removal of the causes — viz. want of pay, cloth- wliieli by my c.scrlinns " ' c,^ -t 

ing, and necessaries — wliich Iiave necessarily oce.i-. and fed for a coiisid- 
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to remedy such numerous and long established evils, he required that ofTi- 
cers should be appointed to command solely on his recommendation , that 
he should be invested nith the absolute power of dismissal, and that the 
resources of the state, w Inch were applicable to the pay and support of the 
troops, should be applied as he might direct As the Cortes evinced some 
hesitation in acceding to these demands, ^^elllngton repaired in person to 
Cadiz, * ' ; I ^ • s \ 

ItCTOll C I , . 

Uallaste 

wllrblf. * 

i rtor tic party m Cadiz The i?iffrioA/crcan/ddcC«dis loudly denounced 
the measure as illegal, unconslitution'il, and disgraceful to the Spa- 
nish character , and it speedily rallied to its cause all that party, strong m 
every country, hut especially so m Spam, with whom jealousy of foreigners is 
predominant over lov eof their omi country Such was t!ie clamourwhich they 
o«t i3 raised, that it reached thcarmics , and Ballastcros, a brai c and ac- 
tive, but pioudandirascibleotricerjOpcnlyeMncedaspiritofinsubordination, 
and wrote to the minister of war, demanding that, before the command was 
definitn cly conferred on the English general, the national armies and citizens 
should be consulted Such an cvampic, if successful, would speedily have 
prov ed fatal to the slight bonds of authority which still held together the 
monarchy, and the regency, sensible of their danger, acted with a vigour 
and celerity worthy of the causcwith which they were entrusted Don Ildc- 
fonso de Ribera, an artillery officer of distinction, was immediately dispatched 

0 to Grenada, the headquarters of Ballastcros, to deprive him of Ins 
command The dangerous musion was executed w ith i igour and decision 
the Prince of Anglona and Sibera, supported by the corps of the guards m 
Ins army, summoned the insurgent to resign Ins command , lie appealed to 
the other corps to resist the order, but they shrank from the prospect of 
openly braving the supreme autboriiy, and Dallasteros was conducted to 
Ceuta without bloodshed, where he was detained a prisoner, although a 
sense of Ins sen ices, and (he popularity of the stand for national command 
which he had made, induced the government most wisely not to follow up 
bis arrest with any ulterior proceedings (2) 
oi'dirSni' unwonted act of vigour on the part of the Spanish govern- 
ment, however, was the result of olTcndcd pride rather than roused 
th*™”*"'’ patriotism the retreat of Vcllmglon into Portugal soon after re- 
newed the spirit of disalTection m Cadiz, intrigue became more prevalent 
than ever, the agents of Joseph were indefatigable in their endeavours to re- 
present the cause of independence as now evidently hopeless, and a conspi- 
racy for dclivcniig up the island of IiCon,and proclaiming the inlrusiv c mon- 
arch King of Spam, was set on fool, and <Qon acquired a formidable consis- 
tency, not only from its ramilications over the monarchy , 1ml its embracing, 
beyond all question, some of the intimate friends of the Duke del Infantvd, 
the president of the regency, and a well known political Intrigante, Ins 
avowed misttcss CJ) Wc have the authority of ^apolton, accordingly, for 
the assertion, that at that epoch the Cortes treated in spcrci with tlie 1 rcncli , 

conCJmce of ite anlW l H who 1 »»• cntifrrtwl U 
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lions in Ihe'ir oisn way, to bend their whole attention to the prosecution of 
the war, andihc expulsion of the enemy from the Peninsula (1). On the 
same principle he strongly recommended to the Cortes to suspend their me- 
ditated decree for the abolition of the Inquisition; urging, with reason, that 
■>Yithout entering into the question, wrhether that institution should be main- 
tained or abolished, and ev en admitting it should ultimately be abolished, it 
was to the last degree inexpedient to propose its suppression at that parti- 
cular time, when half the Spanish terntorj w as still in the hands of the 
encm), and any proposal affecting that lirancli of the church would be sure to 
alienate the elergj, who had hitherto been the clucf, and latterly the sole 
supporters of the war. This adiicc was much too rational to be palatable to 
men inflamed with the political passions which at that period raged with 
such fury in the breasts of the Cortes and the populace of Cadiz • il was re- 
ceived, accordingly, m sullen silence; and no sooner was the English general 
gone, than the dissensions between ilic two parties brolvc out willi more ran- 
cour than ever. Instead of bending their undivided attention to the encmj, 
who were still at thclt gales, the^ were almost wholly engrossed by domestic 
' tsofincesbanl and rancorous attacksfrom 
1 C Inquisition was abolished by a formal 
and as ibo clergy of Cadiz resisted the 
order, — i • • • » .. .• r . • 

slantly . . 

MarrtI ' • , , ’ ' I. . 

Cesnr, were installed os regents. AH the clergy who resisted these Yiolent 
usurpations were immediately arrested, and thrown into prison in crery 
part of Spam; and the ccvolultonary press, true toils principles, immediately 
Lcganiov omit forth a torrent of abuse against tbc English government, which 
had so long supported (heir country mils misfortunes, and thohcroic general 
and gallant army who were even then preparing to lead them to Tictory (2). 
cii.mna. The evacuation of the provinces to (he south of the Sierra Morcin 
by the French troops, led to n disclosure of the onormou«, and, If 
Wot proved by nulbentlc evidence, incredible amount of tlio con- 
tcibiUions lev icd by them during their occupation of these districts. 
ir»n.ii * It IS proved by tlic accounts of the royal commissary of Joseph, the 
Count of Jlonlano, that the sums levied on (he different communes of Anda- 
lusia, from the period of the entry of the I'CcncU mlo the country in Echruary 
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■J810. (ill lli.K of ilit'ir final m aciiation of if In August 1812, a {toriotl of only 
two years and a half, anioimfetl lo thecnonnoiis smn of six latndred millions 
of mih, or above fwehe millions sterling, eqnivaleni, if the difl'cronre in the 
valne of money is laKen into nceonni, to at least thirty millions sterling in 
(ireal llrilain (1). 'When it is reeolleeled that the pnpnialion of Andalusia at 
this period did not exeecd l,{00,0h0 souls; that eommerce of every Kind was 
entirely destroyed by the war, and oeeupation of their eonnti y by the Fteneli 
tiwips; and that the whole revenne of the monarchy, before the Freneh in- 
vasion. was (udy 178,0(10,0(10 franes. or .about I, .7, 200, 000, sterling (2), it 
Inu^t he confessed that a clearer proof of theoppre-sive tiature ol the itnpo- 
lial government cannot be imagined. On the little province of Jaen, to the 
south of the Sierra Morona, the burdens imposed dining the same period 
were 21.000,000 leals, or above 1.. .700,000 a-year ; while lu'fore the war, the 
whole taxes, direct and imlirect, which it paid, were only 8,000,000 of reals, 
or L. 100.00(1 a-} ear. In the end of June 1.S12, the six prefectures of Madrid, 
Cuenca. (luadnlaxara, Ttdedo, fiiudad Heal, and .Segovia, which comprisec! 
the whole of the dislrlctsover which the authority of .loseph leally extended, 
were compelled, in addition to their ordinary imposts, which were (‘qnally 
severe, lo fnrni'-h an extraordinary contribution of .*l()0,000 fanegas, of which 
27.'>,l(00 fanegas wen* onis; the valne of which in whole was not less than 
2.’in, 000,000 reals, or l„.'i’,0(HI,000 .‘■tcrling ! Siieh was the magnitude of this 
requisition, that it would have rednet-d the country to an ahsohile desert if 
the haymiets of the b"reneh had been aide to extrari it from the eiillivatois, 
which fortiinalelv enuld not he cniirelv done. .Siirli was tlie clTcct of these 


oppressive exaeiions, that enllivation totally ceased in many parts of llic 
country, ami the inhahilants nhnndoning their Immcs, lived as guerilla.s by 
plunder. All the Freneh marshals were, obliged to enjoin the sowing of the 
lields j)y posiiho oideis.and under the severest penalties in easeof neglect ; 
seed corn, in many rases, had lo he piovided for this purpose from Franco; 
prieos rose loan extravagant height ; and in Madrid alone, though the popu- 
lation at that period was not above lfn,(iil(). twenty thousand per.sons died, 
chiofly of famine, hclweeuSeptemljerfSl I .andJuIy 1812, when the Knglisli 
army entered the city. The enormous amount of tiic.so eonlrihulion.s, which 
aflbrd a specimen of the French revolniionnry system of government, at once 
explains how it happened tliat the F.xcheqiier at I’aris was able to oxhiliit 
sueli nattering accounts of tlie stale ofils (innnee.s, so fara.s they were drawn 
from iheintcrnal resources of tlie empire ; how the imperial rule was .so long 
popular .among those who ])rofiled by this spoliation ; and how it excited such 
universal and unbounded exn.spcratlon among tho.so who .sull'ercd from it (5). 


The Porluguc.«c government at tliis jieriod exhil)itcd the same 
omi =iM.i.,i. mixture of arrogance and imljccilily winch had disliiigtiisiied them 
I'Miiifji. in every period of the war; and it was only by the ince.sHant 


cfTorts of Wellington, aiilcd by the able and energetic exertions of tlie 


Fnglisii minister at Lisbon, .Sir Cbaiies Stewart, that llio resources of 


the country could be extricated from private pillage, to be brongiil for- 
ward for the public service. During tlie absence of llic Englisb general in 


Spain, all the old abuses were fast reviving, tlio sad bequest of centuries 
of coiTuplion : the army in the Held received liardly any succours; the 
field artillery bad entirely disappeared; tlie cavalry was in luiscrnblc 
condition; the infantry reduced in numbers, desertion frequent, pay above 


(l) a lie rcil is ,!i4 of n fraiir, o.“ somt wJiat Iicloiv 
.si<|iciite, I.iielitli liioiiey. — niin, O'ewe, Un/i. ii, 
1220. 


(S) M.ille liriiii, \ i!i. 133. i3t. 
,(3) Tor. V. 43.44,00, 100. 
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SIX months in arrear, and despondency general. Nor xN’as the civil adminis- 
tration on a better footing than the niilitar) service. Thencliand ponerful 
inhabitants, especially in the great cities, svcrc suffered to evade the taxes 
and regulations for drawing forth the resources of the country for the mili- 
tarj senice; >^hllc the defenceless Imsbandmenwere subjected to vexatious 
oppression, as well from the collectors of the revenue, as the numerous mi- 
litarj detachments and convoys which traversed the country The irritation 
produced by these causes was eagerly made use of by the malcontent demo- 
cratic party, winch, eager to obtain the power and consideration winch was 
enjoyed by the republicans of Cadiz, lost no opportunity of inflaming the 
public mind against the English administration, and even went so far as to 
accuse ellmgton of aspiring to the Spanish crown, and aiming at the sub- 
jugation of the Peninsula, for the purposes of Ins criminal ambition. But the 
English general, conscious of his innocence, simply observed, that “Every 
leading man was sure to be accused of criminal personal ambition ; and, if 
he was conscious of the charge being false, the accusation did no harm ” 
Disregarding, therefore ‘ • ■ * : ’ 

every neivc to recruit ■ • • . : ■ 

tion, and provide func ; , . ' ■ 

Marshal Beresford in the military, and Sir Charles Stewart m the civil ser- 
vice, that, despite all the resistance they met with from the mtcrcstcd local 


SirCliarles chocked the panic, by guamnleemg payment of the bills, and 
granting interest dll (lie payment was made. At the same time, (lie vigorous 
measures of Beresford checked the desertion from, and restored the cflicicncy 
of the army , the militiamen fit for service were drafted into the line; all the 
artillerymen in the fortresses were forwarded to the army, and their piece 
supplied by ordnance gunners; and the worst cavalry regiments were re- 
duced, and (heir men incorporated with those in a more efficient state By 
I' ' . ' ’ . e * ; h proved 

■ ■ • ' • . • * ’ • . the civil 

: ' ' • . . dressed a 

memorial on the subject to the Prince Bcgcnt in Brazil, which remains an 
enduring monument of the almost incredible diiricuUics w itli w Inch he Ind 
to contend, m preparing the means of carrying on lus campaigns against tho 
Ircncli armies in the Peninsula (I) 

toiduiV. Bad as the condition, liowcvcr, of the Porlngucsc troops was, that 
Sriooi. Spanish armies was still more deplorable; the unavoidable 

*.* result of the occupation of so large a portion of the country by ibo 
enemy’s forces, and the entire absorption of the attention of all classes in Ca- 


(l) WrlliOKlen la Truira Ileecul ol rorlD^I. 
April It. 1813 Cnro x 383 Aip r 4|J 
•'Tbe lr« sport wrvl.e tlim Ktraarr IStt 
irlirn xr tonA Ibefcll lit« been noer rr;<il rljr 
] siJ and list rrmtnl cot in- al a t > ev Ja r 
Tollicie i<T b 1 biTc •trism m th i to c«U Ibr aU 
tontiQis of ibe local aulbnril ra as 1 1 ata hnn about 
loojwBa octr ea "paif i iciiU tr o.j i lo vbam grea 

ter arrrar* of pay arc \lae ibao « Lcn ibe lasi lam 


war I II a latreasiile ilin 1 ate enr <ticd ibnnvim 
Itj lie large ditburscme lU wliirli II e armp inaic* 
In iDotrpi bsit lie cuitoma jisld al Lb*a>n aa^l 
Uporlo, aoJ iHe 10 frr erm let cd on the iiifWDCt cf 
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diz Avilh ol)jccls of jicrsonnl ninlo'fion or political innovation, Avitliont any 
attention to the main ohjert, the payinjj, equipping, and focdiiif; of their 
troops. Their armies, indeed, were miincroiis, and tlic men not deljeicnl in 
spirit ; hut they Avere for the most part ill-diseipliticd, and totally dostitnic 
of clothing, stores, magazines, and organization of any hind. Their condi- 
tion Avns Ihns painted at the moment hy a master-hand, Avho had had too 
much reason to he acquainted with the facts which he asserts : — “There is 
not a single hattalion or squadron in the Spanish armies in a condition to 
tahe the Held ; there is not in the Avholc kingdom of Spain a depot of pro- 
visions for the support of a single hattalion in ojieration for one day; not a 
shilling of money in any military chest (1). To move them forward at any 
point noAY, against even inconsiderable bodies of the enemy, Avould he to 
insure their certain destruction.” 

rprcFs u Jth Hy indefatigahlcc.vcrtions, however, these evils, so far as the sup- 
plies and reinforcements for the army weie concerned, were over- 
opTiu!'" eome; and Wellington, in the beginning of .May, Avas prei)nred to 
ompnifn, tnlco ilic llcld Avitii a much larger and more cfiicient force than had 
ever yet been assembled around the English banner since the commencement 
of the Avar. Nearly tAAo hundred thousand .\ilicd troops AA’cre in readiness in 
the Avholc Peninsula; and although not more than the half of this great force 
were English, (iermans, or Portuguese, upon Avhom reliance coidd really he 
placed, yet the remainder, being now under the direction of Wellington, and 
aclingin concert Avith his army, proved of the most essential service, by taking 
upon them the duty of maintaining commum'cations, guarding convoys, 
blockading fortresses, and cutting off light and foraging parties of tlic enemy; 
thereby leaving the .Anglo-Poriuguesc force, in undiminished strength, to 
. maintain the serious contlicl in the front of the advance. What Avas almost 
an equal advantage, this great force, Avhich, in the course of the campaign, 
came to stretch across the Avholc Peninsula, from the sources of the Ebro in 
Biscay, to its junction Avith the ocean, Avas supported on either liank by a 
poAvcrfuI naA-al force, the true base of onensive operations for Great Britain, 
Avhich at once secured supplies Avithonl any lengthened land carriage, and 
protected the extieme tlanks of the line from hostile assault (2). 

I’ti!"!"''"" immense force, Avhich uoaa’, for the lirst lime in the history 

fo.c«. of the Avar brought the British army to something like an equality 
Avith the imperial legions to Avhich they Avcrc opposed, Avas thus distributed. 
The noble Ajiglo-Porlugucse army, noAV mustering sc venly-liA'C thousand com- 
batants, of Avhom forty-four thousand AAcre British, Avith ninety guns and 
six thousand horse, Avas on the Portuguese frontier, near the sources of the 
Coa, burning Avith ardour, and ready at a moment’s Avarning to start against 
the enemy, over Avhoni they already anticipated a decisive victory. The 
Anglo-Sicilian army, under Sir. lohn .Murray, Avasat Ibeextremity of thcline, 
in the neighbourhood of Alicante, and numbered sixteen thousand men, of 
Avhom eleven thousand Avcrc English and King’s German Legion, upon Avhom 
reliance could be placed, and the remainder foreign troops, chiclly from the 
Mediterranean, in the British service. Copons’ Spaniards, six or eight thou- 
sand strong, occupied the mountain country and upper ends of the valleys in 
Catalonia, and might be expected to co-operate Avith Murray in the opera- 
tions on the LoAverEbro. Elio’s men, tAventy thousand in number, Avere 
behind Murray in Murcia; but they AA'creasyet in a very inefficient state, 
and could not be trusted in presence of the enemy. The third army, under 

(1) AVcUinKlouto Spaiiisli Jlinislerat AA'ar; March (2) Nap, v, 505, 50C. T '’"1, 237. 

11, 1813. G\ir«. X. nil. #5. 
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the Duke del Parquc mustered twelve thousand comhatiuls, who were posted 
in the defiles of the Sierra Morena The first army of the resen e under the 
cfonde d’Abisbal w as m Andalusia, and consisted nominally of fifteen thousand 
men, byl the greater part were mere raw TCcnnls,>\ho were wholly bnfitfor 
active service The only Spanish force upon which reliance could really he 
placed, was the fourth armj under Castanos in rstremadura, and on the 
frontiers of Leon and Galhcia, which was destined to act in conjunction with 
the grand army under ^ ellington It included the Spanish divisions in Es- 
tremadura, the Galhcians under Giron, the Asturians under Porlicr, and 
the guerillas of Ulma and Longa It embraced the whole troops ahlc to fake 
the held m the west and north west of Spam, and mustered forty thousand 
combatants, who, though not equal lo the encounter of the french In regular 
confiicls, were for the most part old soldiers, mured to hardship, and trained 
to irregular warfare, and who rendered m consequence, important service in 
the course of the carapaign(4) 

pos » 0 iivi The French forces m the Peninsula, though considerably reduced 
theF'w'Iich by the drafts which the necessities of AapolCon, after the disasters 
ih«u 'r« of Russia, compelled him to make from Ins veteran legions in that 
quarter, were still verj formidable and exhibited a sum total of 
combatants, both superior in number lo, and incomparably more concen- 
trated and belter disciplined than the greater part of, the allied forces The 
most pow erful part of it consisted of the army commanded by Joseph in per- 
son, which, bj drawing together the whole disposable mditary power of the 
French m the Peninsula, had compelled ^YcIhng^on lo cvacnate (he Spanish 
lerntor} m the close of the last campaign Their whole force, whicli, at the 
termination of the retreat into Portugal, was still two hundred and sixty 
thousand strong, was now reduced by tlio drafts into Germany, in March 
18iS, to two hundred and thirty one thousand, of whom twcnty-ninc thou- 
sand were horse Of these, only one hundred and ninet)-scvcn ihousind 
were present witli the eagles, and sixiy-eight thousand wcrcundcrSuchct m 
Aragon, ^alencla, and Catalonia Of the reminder, ten thousand were at 
Madrid , eight thousand w ere m Old CastUc and I con lo w alch the molitiws of 
the Anglo-Porlugucsc army, and the rest, lo the numberof forlj thousand, 
preserved the communications in the northern prov inccs, and immlamcd a 
painful partizan warfare with the insurrection, which hid now assumed a 
very serious character, in Biscay and havarrc(2) 

M m’oV* allhough the french forces v^erc thus superior m numerical 
r^Vr* amount, and grcatlj stronger from ihetr concentrated position, ho* 
■aun mogcncous character, and uniform discipline, than the multifa- 
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rious host of the Allies to ^Yhich they -were exposed, yet there' •were many 
causes which tended to depress their spirit, and brought them into the field 
•with much less than their wonted vigour and animation. It was universally 
felt that they had been worsted in the last campaign; that they had lost half, 
and the richest half of Spain; and that their hold of the remainder had heen 
everywhere loosened. The charm of their invincibility, the unbrolvcn scries 
of their triumphs, was at an end : the soldiers no longer approached the Eng- 
lish but with secret feelings of self-distrust, the necessary consequence of 
repeated defeats; their chiefs, dreading to measure swords with Wellington, 
became nervous about their responsibility; and, anticipating defeat, were 
chiefly solicitous to discover some mode of averting the vials of the imperial 
wrath, which they were well aware would burst on their heads the moment 
intelligence of disaster reached Napoleon. Co-operation there was none be- 
tween the leaders of their armies. Suchet was jealous of Soult, and yielded 
a tardy obedience to the commands of .loscph himself; .lourdau, who com- 
manded the army of the centre, was a respectable veteran, but wholly un- 
equal to the task of meeting the shock of Wellington at the head of eighty 
thousand men; and Soult, though a most able man in strategy and the pre- 
parations for a campaign, had shown himself at Albuera unequal to the crisis 
of a serious battle : be laboured, also, under heavy suspicions on the part of 
his royal master, and be had been called to Germany to assist in stemming 
the torrent of misfortune on the Elbe. The disasters of the Moscow campaign 
were known, the fatal twenty-ninth bulletin had been published, and its 
effects had become painfully visible in the march of a considerable part of 
the anny across the Pyrenees, to be replaced only by raw battalions of con- 
scripts, very difl'erent from the bronzed veterans who had departed. Thus 
the army had lost both its consistency and its spirit; its generals were at 
variance with each other, and each solicitous only for the objects of his sepa- 
rate province; and its supreme direction, divided between the distant com- 
mands, often found •svliolly inapplicable on the spot, of Napoleon, and the 
weaker judgment of -loscph and, Tourdan, was little calculated to stem the tor- 
rent of disaster accumulating round a sinking empire and a falling throne (f). 
Oprrnlioiis It had been the sage policy of Wellington, during the winter •which 
r"a!l'o”h!- succeeded the campaign of Salamanca, to retain the Spanish armies, 
ivniiisui. 1 . 50 foi- jjs -^yas possible, at a distance from the enemy ; and rather 
to permit considerable districts meanwhile to be ravaged by the enemy’s 
troops, than to run the hazard of blasting all the prospects of the campaign, 
by exposing bis o^wn ill-disciplined levies to certain destruetion, by being 
prematurely brought into conflict with their veteran legions. On this prin- 
ciple, he had resolutely withstood the repeated instances of the minister of 
Avar at Cadiz, Avbo had xirgcd him to moA'c forward the Duke del Parque’s 
forces from the Sierra Morena, to rescue from devastation the southern pro- 
A’inces of La Mancha. Operations first commenced on the eastern coast of 
Spain, Avhere Sir John JIurray had landed at Alicante in the end of 
rni. 37 . February, and hastened to put the army on a better footing than it 
bad as yet attained ; for so little had the British Government profiled by their 
experience of the bad elTccl of a change of commanders at the time of the battle 
of Yimiera, that no less than three difl'erent generals Avere called to the direc- 
tion of thearmyinMurciaAvilbinfourmontbs. By tbeunited efl’or Is of Murray 
and Elio, the allied army Avas soon put into a more cflicient condition, and 
AA'as found to amount to tAventy-scA'en thousand infantry, three thous-md 



(l) Viet, ct Conq. xxii. 241, 242. Bclin, i, 248, 249. 
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Marchc liopsc, With Uiirlj-sevcn gHns BccmiDg himsolfiiowin suHicient 
force to commence acti\ e operations, the English general mo\ cd forward from 
Alicante towards Valencia, in four columns, and after some inconsiderable 
slvirmishes, approached Sachet’s initcnchcd camp behind llic Xucar, but 
finding it too strong to iisk an assault, lie concentrated the bulk of his troops 
at Cnstallv, while a dnision of British troops under Ilochc was dispatched to 
Alicante, with orders to embark and cndcaiour to make itself imstcr of 
■\alencia, winch was defended only by a garrison of a thousand infanlrj and 
eight hundred horse, w hilc the attention of Suchet and the mam bodj of hi> 
forces was occupied bj the operations in the interior on lhe\ucar(l} 
rorfewi Suchet at tins period had ceased to make \alencialns stronghold 
Ci'ct'Vf place d’nrmcoand had transferred his principal migazmes and 
ti jpecoa rnilitary stores (o Sagunlum, the fortifications of winch he had 
repaired and strengthened with the utmost care, and which was now become 
a most formidable point of dctcncc lie bad forty thousand admirable 
■V elcrans under Ins command , and thirty Ihousmd more occupied the fortresses 
and lesel parts of Catalonia, from whom reinforcements could be drawn to 
resist any serious attack, but as lus chief reliance for proiisions was still 
placed on the great agricultural plains of Aragon, and the communication 
from them was much intercepted by the guerilla parlies, a large part of this 
force required to be stationed in the rear, to keep up lus communications, 
and lie could not muster more than sixteen tbotisand infantry and two 
thousand horse, with thirty guns, for active operations bejond tlic\ucar 
These, howeicr, were all tried actenns, who had ncicr^ct siifTcrcd defeat, 
and aahoso confidence was far from being brol cn, as that of llie troops op- 
posed to '\lellmgton had been, by repealed disasters Though \a1cncia was 
nominal!) the seat of Suchet s power, )ci it was now incapable of defence, 
lie had razed all the external defences erected by the Spaniards, and confined 
Ills bold to the old walls llis real scat of power was Sagunlum , to connect 
aNbich XA ilh Tortosa be had strongly fortified Oropeso nbO Pcni«cola on the 
sea-coast, and established a lino of blockhouses for infantry in the interior, 
through Jlonlla lo5Ioquincnza In the double range of mountains bejond the 
Aucar, al\ali\a and Moxcntc,bcl»ad established an iiUreuchcd camp, which, 
though not strongly fortified, was scry susceptible of defence from the natural 
strength of its situation , and he had strong outposts <at Biar and Castalla, to 
obsc^^ c and retard the adi ance of the allied troops (2) 

^ cclltighimselfthusscciircfrom Ihcquahl) of lus irofqis^andUic 
c.r.i. strength of the position on x%liich he might, in case of need, fall 
back, and aware, also, lint Murraj’s advance was part of Ihcgrn- 
oral plan of clhngloii to force the I rcnch across the Ebro, buchcl 
Tcsohcd to assume the ofTcnsiie, as soon as he learned that the detachment of 
Ilochc had been sent to \licante He was the more encouraged to do this, as 
Ijjrd ^^lUlam Bcnlmck, alarmed at IhcdisscnMonsin Sicilj,nnd the threats of 
March j, a dcs‘'cnl bj Mural, recalled the troops sent to Alicante to menace 
^alcnc^a, for tlic defence of that island, and thus rendered cntirclj aborinc 


(0 K*! ^ '1 C«n<i >»lt ,5t lanicn S«*i{l»»loIe ironm we*« «l '''■• f"* 

255 Tnr » 2S0 251 . ' ' 

(2) SucLtH M n> li 303 30i Waj* * 4*0 • i ■ ' 

451 Tor » 2S| • ' 
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Apiii c. the project of a double attack on the posts of the French general. 
Roche’s English troops having embarked for Minorca in the first week of 
Apuiti. April, Suchet concentrated his troops- and attacked the Spanish 
advanced guard at Yecla,M'hich immediately fell hack; hut being overtaken 
in its retreat by Ilarispe’s division, was totally defeated, with the loss of two 
hundred killed and fifteen hundred prisoners. On the same day the Spanish 
garrison of Yillena, eight hundred strong, were made prisoners, from Elio’s 
obstinate refusal to obey Murray’s order to withdraw it. Murray upon this 
concentrated his troops, and leaving Colonel Adam with the rearguard in 
front of the pass of Biar, withdrew the main body of his army through that 
rugged defile, and took post on strong ground about three miles above the 
upper end of the pass ; the Spaniai'ds under ^Vhittingham forming the left, 
on the rugged sierra of Gastalla ; the right, composed of Clinton’s British di- 
vision and Roche’s Spaniards, on the low ground, Avith the bed of a torrent in 
their front; and the town and old castle of Castalla, on a conical hill in the 
centre, being occupied by Mackenzie’s division, and all its approaches strong- 
ly guarded by artillery (1). 

Battle of Emboldened by the early and rapid success of his arms against the 
dctot of the Spaniards, Suchet, after much hesitation, determined to attack the 
ncnch. British in their position, and for this purpose to force the pass of 
Biar. Adam’s advanced guard, consisting of two Italian regiments, a British 
battalion, and two troops of foreign hussars, assailed by greatly superior 
forces, retreated, 'bravely fighting, up the pass: the French pursued Avilh 
great vigour, their skirmishers swarming up the rocky accliAuties on either 
sideAvith extraordinary agility and resolution; it was the counterpart of the 
forcing of the defile at Rolica by the British, in the commencement of the Pen- 
insular war (2). Alarmed at this success of the enemy, by Avhich he lost tAVO 
guns, Murray, notAVithstanding the strength of his position, gave orders for 
a retreat; but fortunately for the honour of England, the attack commenced 
before it could be carried into execution, and Suchet for the first time in his 
life was taught the quality of British troops (3). The ascent on the left, Avhere 
"tAdiittingham’s Spaniards AAcre posted, AA-as so rugged that it Avas with gieat 
difficulty that the steep Avas surmounted : sloAvly, hoAvever, the French gain- 
ed ground, and in some places reached the summit, and AA'ere proceeding 
along it Avhen they met the 27th regiment, who, lying down concealed among 
the rocks (4), suddenly sprang up and gave them such a volley, Avilhin pistol 
shot, as sent the AA-hole headlong, Avilh dreadful loss, doAAm the side of the 
ridge. The attack on the other points Avas, in like manner, repulsed by the 
steady valour of the English and German troops; and at length, Suchet, des- 
pairing of success, dreAV off his men in great confusion toAvards the pass of 
Biar. 

Noav was the lime for the Allies to have advanced in pursuit : the narrow 
defile, three miles long, Avas in Suchel’s rear, and in endeavouring to get back 
through the gorge, all Ids guns, and probably part of his army, Avould have 
been taken by a vigorous enemy thundering in pursuit. Donkin (5j; the 


(1) Kap, V. •561, 462. A’ict. ct Coiiq;. xxii, 255.^ 
Tor. V. 252, 253. 

(2) Ante, vii. 285. 

(3) A'ict. ct Coiu[. x,x!i. 256, SirJ. Murray’s ac- 
count, April 13, 1813. Gurw. x. 353. Tor. v. 254. 
Suclict, ii.307. 

(4) An event liapponcd licrc, wliich recalls llic 
licroic ages of tlic Iliad or Aniadis do Gaul. As tlic 
Vrencli were deploying their columns, a grenadier 
officer, advancing alone, challenged .any English 

JX. 


officer to single coinhat. The offer was immediately 
accepted hy Captain AA'aldioii of the 27lh, who 
sprang out of his company to meet him ; the hostile 
lilies looked on -n ilhout firing a shot, and at the first 
encounter the Frenchman’s licad w.is cleft asunder, 
The 27th with a loud shout hrought down their 
arms, and gave the volley which hurled the French 
doun the steep'. — Nai*. v. 465. 

(5) Afterwards Sir Rnfaiic Donkin, a most gallant 
and cuterprizing officer. 

Q' 
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quartermastcr-gcnml, 'wlio clearly saw lliat the decisive moment had ar- 


^Yllole into irrclric\able confusion m its narrow windings, and given the 
British, in their first essay m the castof the Peninsula, a triumph as decisive, 
though with inferior bodies of men, as those of Ilohcnlinden or IheKalzhach 


wnmolcstcd. The consequence was, that Suchet brought off his whole guns 
and ammunition waggons, but such bad been the close and deadly fire of the 
British troops, that in the previous action he lost eighteen hundred men, 
and, what was of still more importance, his moral inlluence was materially 
weakened by having suOered a defeat m his first serious encounter with the 
British troops (1) 

After this defeat, Suchet resumed his position in his intrenched camp; 
and Murraj 5 weakened by the loss of Roche’s Bnlisli troops, who had been 
recalled by Lord M lUiam Bcntinck, did not feel himself m sufficient strength 
to resume ofTensiv c operations in that quarter til! the battle of ^ iltoria gave 
a new complexion to the war. 

ormiwi .1 Though ^^clh^gton had anxiously enjoined the whole Spmish 
■ertUri. gcncrals, m every part of the Peninsula, to abstain from hostilities, 
profinTM and w tthdraw as much as possible from tbe attacks of the enemy, 
yet It was impossible to carry these directions implicitly into execution in 
llio northern provinces A most formidable insurrection, as already men- 
tioned (2), bad broken out in Bi<cay, upon occasion of llie concentration of 
the French troops after the battle of Salamanca, which had been powerfully 


become murh more experienced and systematic in tlicir operations, their 
bands m the interior bad swelled into small armies, they possessed several 
fortified posts on the coast, which enabled them to communicate at pleasure 


longer composed of reckless and dc<:pcratc characters, who bad been ruined 
by the events of the war, but embraced young men of the best families, who 
bad liitbcrio taken no part in the coiitcat, but whom the dreadful seventies 
of Marshal Bcssiircsliad drawn forth into the ranks of their country (3) Jn 
Biscay alone several battalion*!, each a thousand strong, of tins description 
bad been formed, and so completely had they succeeded in intercepting Uie 
communication along the great road from itayonne lo^ladnd, that Joseph 
only rccciv cd his despatches of the Ith January on the fSth Marcli, and then 
hy the circuitous route of Barcelona and ^alcIlCla (4). 

(,1 S r J Mumy** »<«ourl, Ai»t»l tl 11,3 *• If rcUr»rrni<(nU Oo no, iproJJy *m»# »" 

. . V , ic< i « T . . t ,l,,n 00, l,«iurpn«J»,»of caU«fvrV« 

lfc», Kuy ortor Tto lti»ul*«K« ©t lU© IripwO 
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cinal depots and magazines, in order to^ deprive them of tlic means of car- 
lo deal mill from the general nho, during the mnter, iiju (itiunueu so av- 
rious an insurrection to grow up in the mountain districts (2) 
tiawi. Clausel repaired early m llic middle of March to Bilboa, which 

” ” after some sharp 

. ‘ slrongliolds in tlic 

Marcu ti neighbourhood oi imiau^u, uim iiniiji,uiali.ij jegan his prepara- 
tions for the siege of Castro, the jno^t important stronghold which they pos- 
sessed on the coast, and by which they constantly conimunic'itcd with the 
Ap'-'ii English ships of war. AMiile he was so engaged, however, Bilboa 
was again threatened by the parddas, and very nearly fell into (heir hands 
Mina defeated one of his columns near Lena, w ith the los» of eight hundred 
April 5 men ; the same cntcrprizmg chief had made himself master of 
. • • * • ’ r- - wcicin 

, ■ • ‘ • coast of 

•.I ‘ . 'ct; and 

• i • S of the 

^ ^ • - — . « ftpn 


Visions, and while Palombtnt,witli si\ tliousanu niuii, tvijitui.iui.di> u j 
Toy, with ten tiiousand, covered (he operations; and he himself, with thir- 
teen tliousaod, tooL post at Puenta la Hcyiia, in havarre, to nuko head 
. 'I . ' J — ' insurgents in that (luarter. 

’ : ere worsted, and at length 

■ ■ . • • 1 C valley of Iioncal, willi a 

thousand killed or w ounded , the remainder di'pcrscd, and the cliicf himself 
escaped with only foiiriccn men He soon reassembled iiis scattered band, 
Msy« however, and near Let * • , ■ r » 

valry ; but still the dispersion of * . 

lowered (he spirit of tlie insurgci , • ' ' . • 

May iv Icrs at Pampeluna, succeeded in pacify mg sev era! of the valleys of 
hayarre. Vcannbde, Cwtri? was earned by stor/n, audMrrUJ, 

“"/‘a ^apoIton’s instructions, pushed forwanl agaitist the depots and 
magazines of the Biscayan in»urgcnt», and nearly destroyed three of tlicir 
fmciit hattvhons But though ihi» brilliant success attended tlic I rcntli arms 
on the coast and m Navarre, it was weihugh balanced bv the advantages 
gamed by the enemy, who, during the absence of the mam forces of tlic 
y , * • ^ -'i’s |i «' iii-riipmd from Bayonne to 

1 ■ . ■ 1 lhcgarri<OfislolliC 

s.Vui-, . ; ■ . ■ cnnmablc warfare, 

declared it would require fifty thousand men and three inontlis to pul dow n 
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the porllicrn insiirrccfioii; and Kapoloop bitterly complained Ibal all tlic 
successes of Toy, .Sarrut, and Polomliini, bad brought ueitiicr safety to his 
convoys nor regularity to his couriers (1). 
wciunyiM But greater events were now on the wiug; the chiefs on both sides 
repaired to their respective headquarters, and the mutual conccn- 
•ration of troops bespoke the approach of serious warfare, .loseph, 
i.j.eratiom. imd quitted Madrid in the middle of March with his guards, 
Mardi i;. i,,^j subscqucnlly lixcd his headquarters at Valladolid, from whence 
he bad detached the divisions Toy, Taupin, Sarrut, and Barbot, to aid Clau- 
sel in the reduction of Biscay and jV’nvarre. Tltis large deduction from the 
main army was attended with the most important clfccts in the course of the 
campaign; for Wellington was now concentrating Iiis forces, atid the pro- 
gress of spring having provided ample forage for his horses, he was prepared 
to march. Never had the army been .<=0 numerous or .so healthy, never its 
spirits so high : twenty thousand men had rejoined their ranks .since the 
troops Avenl into winter-quarters in December, and the meanest drummer 
was inspired with the belief that be was about to march from victory to vic- 
tory, till the French eagles were chased across the Pyrenees. Wellington’s 
plan was to move the left wing of his army across the Douro, within the Por- 
lugucscfronticr ; to march it tip the left bank of that river, as far as Zamora, 
and then crossing the Fsin, unite it to the Gallician forces; while the centre 
and left, advancing from the Agueda by Salamanca, forced the pas.sage of the 
Tonnes, and drove the French entirely from the line of the Douro, toward.s 
the Carrion. Constantly threatening them in Hank by the left wing, which 
was to be always kept in advance, ho thus hoped the enemy would be driven 
back by Burgos into Biscay, and be himself would succeed in establishing 
there a new basisfor the war, resting on the numerous and fortified seaports 
on the coast, and supported by the gallant mountaincors, who in such 
strength bad maiutaiue.l through the winter a bloody and etjual contest with 
the enemy. In this way, while he advanced his forces, anil drove back the 
enemy towards their own frontiers, ho wouhl at once draw nearer to bis own 
rcsourcc.s, and intcrco|)t the whole communications of the enemy. This pro- 
ject was attended with this obvious danger, that the army being divided into 
two grand divisions, with great ranges of mountains and impassable rivers 
between them, either was exposctl to the risk of a separate attack from the 
M’hole forces of the enemy; but Wellington relied with reason for the means 
of obviating this danger, upon the strong nature of the country to which 
either might retire in ease of danger, the high spirit and admirable discipline 
of his troops, and the universal fidelity of the peasantry, which prevented his 
designs from becoming known to the enemy (2). 

Mniri. or The march began on the 22d Slay, and on the 2od headquarters 
'"’cre at Ciudad Bodrigo. Ample employment for Suchcl was at the 
Maj 22 . same time secured, by directions sent to .Sir .Tohn Murray to em- 
bark bis troops, and, landing in Catalonia, commence the siege of Taragona ; 
.a bridge equipage was prepared for the passage of the Douro ; the army of the 
Duke del Parque advanced from the .Sierra .Moreua into La Mancha, and that 
of the reserve in Andalusia broke' up from Seville on the 'J2lh, and on the 
2f(h was to be at the bridge of Alinarcz, so as to threaten Madrid and the 
provinces in the centre of Spain ; and preparations were made, as soon as the 
columns reached the frontiers of Biscay orCallicia, for throwing off the com- 

(1) Nip. V. 489, 502. Belli!, i. 251. Tor v. 238, Gnnv. x. 357. N.ip. v. 507, 509, Bclm. i. 255. Viet. 

,• . , ‘ ct CoiKi. xxii. 243. ' ' • • - 

(2) Wellington to I,or(l Batliurst, May, 5, 1813. 

/ 
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munitions illi Lisbon, and drawing Ihe whole supplies of the army from 
Ihd hearer liarbours of these northern provinces Se\enty Ihonsaml English 
and Portuguese, and twenty fhoosandSpiniards were so disposed, that they 
were alt to bear in front or flank on the surprised and disjointed columns of 
the enemy, who would be forced back, it was hoped, m confusion into the 
passes of the Pyrenees Hope pervaded every bosom, joy beat high in c\cry 
heart • the vclerans marched oier the scenes of Ihcir former glory, the halo 
of twenty iictones phyiug round Ihoirhajonets, the new soldiers biinied 
with desire to emulate their wcll-camcd fame The Englidi commander 
shared the general exultation , and so confidently did be anticipate the defeat 
of the enemy, and the permanent transference of the scat of war to the north 
of the Peninsula, that, in passing the stream which marks llic frontier of 
Spam, he rose m his stirrups, and wasing his hand, exclaimed— " Firew cl{» 
Portugal (1) * ” 

itf ,dr.f. «j The inarch of the Duke del Parque’s army and the rcscnc from 
ii«b'si*«na Andalusia, winch commenced ten days earlier than lint of the 
army of Wellington, to give them lime to gel forward before 
"o the latter mo\cd, was attended with the >cry bestetrett, for tlicy 
spread the alarm in Madrid and hew Castile before the direction of the march 
of the Dnlish army could be known, and, by inducing ilie belief th it a com- 
bined attack on the capital was intended, presented that conccnintion of 
force on the Upper Ebro by which alone the march of the British general 
could liasc been arrested Accordingly, when the centre and right of the 
English army were advancing from Ciudad Podngo to Ihe Doiiro, ami Gra- 
ham, SMlh the left in advance, was toiling through llic Tns-os-Montes, not 
more than thiriy-fuc thousand men, with a hundred guns, were concentrated 
at Nalladohd, and the whole Frcncli posts at Madrid, and in the valley of the 
Tagtis, vs ere in alarm, expecting an immediate attack in that quarter Thus, 

* when danger really threatened from the side of Salamanca, no 
mnns of resisting it existed, the Jincof the Tormes was at once abandoned, 
With some loss to llic retreating armv **' ’ 

was crossed by tbcm at Zamora, and ' * * ' 

passed the Esla by the fords, and tbc 

w y js Zamora, and at Toro ^\clIInglon himself, who had «ct otT m ad- 
vance of his troops, passed the river at Sbranda, by means of a basket slung 
on a rope slrctc’ ' ' « « ^ i / -» -i « /v 

the foainitig torr ' ■ ' ■ 

througli the ino • • ' ' 

perseverance, sc » • ' ' 

llicm all fort) ■ . • ‘ ' ' 

In ten day 5, through two hundred miles on the most broken and rugged coun- 
try m the peninsula, and on the t>d 4unc the whole army was in com- 
municaiton on the norUiern bank of the nouro, between Toro and Ihe riier 


r^rr iVi Tins formidable concentration of troops to the north of the Houro, 
Tnuiw"' hi a hue at riphl angles to the powtion winch liicy hadbilhcrtooo 
cujiied fronting the rnglisli general, rendered the further 'lay of 
ua the Ircnch army In Ihc iiclghlvourhood of \alhdotid inipo^-dde, 
and a ha*ly lU-arrangcd rctirat was commencwl to the Ipper Ebro '*ha- 
dohil, with comidcrabk Mores of amnion lion, was occupied ou thc-flh < n 


(I) ^ 1 » ill 513 Wrt-ln; m 19 I rO T» Co |»t«S53 53l Wril to U’dFj lur.f 

lliofit ailiMjj ISIS Orrw » 3 9 in«a ml Corw * <"1 

(3) T ^ 0 S-*J r-^’I 1 251 3>3 V rt « 
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the Till and 8th, the British army, rapidly pursuing, crossed the Carrion at 
various points; and pressing forward with conquering violence, and in the 
highest spirits at seeing the enemy thus receding before them, soon arrived 
at the scenes which they had passed under such disastrous circumstances, at 
the commencement of the retreat from Burgos, in the close of the preceding 
campaign. Joseph at first thought he should be in a condition to give the 
enemy battle on the elevated plateaux around that stronghold, and, he had 
now assembled fifty-five thousand men, including nine thousand excellent 
horse, and a hundred guns; but the force of the inundation was too great to 
be thus stopped : a hundred thousand men were on his front and flank ; for 
the guerillas of Navarre and Biscay had now drawn together in the vicinity 
of the British army, and rumour, as usual exaggerating the danger, had 
magnified their amount to a hundred and ninety thousand combatants. The 
June II. French retreat, therefore, was continued without intermission to 
the Ebro; the castle of Burgos, the theatre of such desperate strife in the 
former campaign, was blown up with a frightful explosion, and with such 
precipitation that three hundred French soldiers, defiling under its walls at 
the time, were crushed by the falling ruins; and the enemy, in deep depres- 
sion, continued their retreat towards Vittokia. AVith mingled astonishment 
and exultation, the allied troops triumphantly marched through the scenes 
of their former struggles and defeat (f). “ Clausel’s strong position, Dubre- 
ton’s thundering castle, had disappeared like a dream; and sixty thousand 
veteran soldiers, willing to fight at every step, were hurried Avith all the 
tumult and confusion of defeat across the Ebro.” 

Mdrtiloi'ticr InabandoningBurgos, .Joseph tooklheroadforATttoria,byPancorvo 

Ficn?ii rc Bliranda del Ebro ; but the consequences of this precipitate re- 

ticat !’ ' ' treat now became painfully apparent, and It was evident to the 
whole army, that it would be impossible, Avhen pressed by a victorious enemy 
in rear, to engage the troops in the defiles of the Pyrenees, encumbered as 
they were Avith baggage and spoil, not of a province but a kingdom. Under 
the error produced by this unlooked-for and overAvhelming force suddenly 
IhroAvn on their line of communication Avith France, the whole French troops 
and civil authorities had evacuated Madrid, and taken refuge under shelter 
of the army : and the road from that capital to Bayonne Avas encumbered 
Avilh an endless file of chariots, carriages, and Avaggons, Avhich bore aAA'ay the 
helpless multitude and rich stores of spoil toAvards the frontier. The French 
army thus encumbered, exhibited a lively image of those hosts AA'hich the 
luxury of Asiatic Avarfare has in every age accumulated round the standards 
of their sultauns : for the riches AA'hich they carried AAith them AA’ere such as 
bespoke the regal state of a groat monarchy; and the train of civil function- 
aries, officers of state, and ladies of pleasure, aaJio folloAA'ed the troops, re- 
called rather the efTcminacy of oriental magnificence, than the simple but 
iron bands of European warfare (2). 

mIcoT.'qT secret of the astonishing success of AA’ellington’s march con- 

oMi'.rimcs constantly keeping his left Aving in advance, and by 

tiJ Vuiorn. that means continually pressing round the right flank of the 
French; and in that way, coupled with a constant pressure in front, he com- 
pelled them to CA'acuate every successiAc position, how strong soever, Avhich 
they took up betAveen Burgos and the Ebro. The British troops, in pursuing a 
triumphant advance through this rocky and mountainous country, were 

(O x.n|i. V 537, ail. A'lCt. ct Conrj. 2JS. ' (3) Viet, ct Conq. \xli. 245. Tor. %•. SCI, 2C5, 

AArllingUm to Lonl I!.illiiir'.l,.In!iL' 13, 1813 Gitrv.. 207. Kapler, v. 38S, 541. Gunv. !1J. 

X. 435, 'Tor. V. 201, 202. 
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ncTcr^carj of expressing llieir astonislimcnt at Uic prodigious strength of 
tlic positions 'wliicli ssere abandoned, and the numerous rocky derdes tra- 
versed only by single arches, vvhicii retarded but by a few hours the advance 
of •’"i allied army They ■were ignorant of the simultaneous pressure round 
the right wing of the Prendi, vyhicli was going forward from the adiance of 
Graham with the British left viing, and that the most alarming accounts nere 
constantly received at the French headquarters of the progress of the allied 
troops in that direction On the fStli, Graham pursued his indefatigable 
march iliroiigh the hills at the sources of the Ebro, and on the fftli, passed 
that n\cr at the bridge of Itockamiindand San Martin At the same lime, the 
Spanish guerillas from Biscay crowded in great numbers to the same quarter, 
and occupied all the passes lu the great mouniams of Rejnosa which he be- 
tween the Ebro vnd the sea-coast The effects of this dccisiie manceuvre 
where, that not only was the French mam army obliged to abandon all the 
successive positions which it took up on the great road, but the whole sea- 
coast of Biscay, with the exception of Bilboa and Santona, was eiacuatcd by 
the enemy, and the British v essels of war, amidst the enthusiastic shouts of 
the inhabitants, entered all the harbours A depot and hospital station was 
immediately established at Santander, the whole supplies of the army were 
directed thither, a new base of operations was established close to llic scene 
of the coming contest , ami Portugal, like a licavy lender whose aul w as no 
longer required, was cut away and forgotten Meanwhile the sweep of the 
Allies round the extreme French right was continued with unabated vigour, 
the whole crc«l of the mountains, between the Ebro and the sea, was soon m 
their possession, the scarlet uniforms were to be seen ni ci cry valley, and 
the stream of war, descending with impetuous force down all the clefts of 
tlio mountains, burst m a Jiundred foaming torrents into the ba«m of liltoria 
ith such accuracy w cre the marches of all the columns calculated, and willi 
such precision were they carried into eneetby the admirable troops, inured 
towar and all its fatigues, viluch ^^clhngton rommandod, that every thing 
happened exactly as he had arranged before he set out from Portugal, and 
the troops all arrived at the stations assigned them, in the prophetic con- 
templation of ihcir chief, m the neighbourhood of ^ ittona, at the very lime 
when the French army, lieav) laden and dejected, had accumulated its im- 
mense files of chariots and haggage-waggons, under the charge of seventy 
thousand men, In the plain in front of thit town (1) 

^o words caw do justice to ihc exquisite beauty of the scenery 
througli winch the Brilisli troops, cspcciallj those on the left wing, 

^ passed during tins memorable inarrli The romantic valleys of tbe 
wiTh' iho mountain region whence the Ebro draws its waters, which at every 
season excite the admiration of the pa<!smg traveller, were at that 
time singularly cnlnnccd by Ihc exquisite verdure of the opening spring, 


tho pomp of military music, as the troops wended ihcir way tbrouch tlic 
valleys, blended with the shepherd* pipe on the hills above, wbile the nu- 
merous columns of horse, foot, vnd ciiinon, winding In every direction 
through the defiles, gave an inexprcvihlc variety ai\d charm to the hiidvcape 
Even the common soldiers were not msensihlc to the beauty of the spectacle 

(t) ^JI> » 510 513 "cll gicKs to Utl Itjtliani /an* 19 3« e Jl l»l3 34VV,VU 

ViVtlConl »» aVi 310 
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thus perpetually placed before their eyes. Often the men rested on their 
muskets wilh their arms crossed, gazing on the lovely scenes which lay spread 
far henealh their feet; and more than once the heads of the columns invo- 
luntarily halted to satiate their eyes with a spectacle of heauty; the like of 
which all felt they might never see again (1). 

immense baggage trains of Joseph’s army had now fallen hack 
aT’'ana hasiu of Yittdvia; and seventy thousand men ,-wcre as- 

inreig "‘.11 semhled to protect their retreat into France.' But it seemed hardly 
v.tto.Ta!' possible that even that large force could secure the safe 'transit of 
such an enormous multitude of carriages; and yet how could they he aban- 
doned without confessing defeat, and relinquishing at the same time the 
whole ammunition waggons and military stores of the army ? The rapacity 
of the French authorities in Spain ; the general spoliation which, from the 
marshals dov»nwards, they had exercised under the imperial orders in every 
part of the country, now fell with just but terrible force upon them ; their 
gallant army was about to be overwhelmed by the immensity of its spoil. In 
retreating through Jladrid and the two Castiles, the French authorities had 
levied contributions surpassing all the former ones in severity ’and magni- 
tude; and the enormous sums r-aised in this way, amounting to five millions 
and a half of dollars, were all existing in hard cash, and constituted no incon- 
siderable part of the weight with Avhich the army was encumbered. Not con- 
ten t with these pecuniary exactions, both Joseph and hisgenerals had faithfully 
followed the example set them by the Emperor, in collecting and bringing 
off all the most precious works of art which adorned the Spanish capital and 
provinces. All the marshals, from Murat, who commenced the pillage in 1808, 
had gratified themselves by seizing upon the finest paintings which were to 
he found in convents or private palaces in every part of the country ; and 
Marshal Soult in particular, had, from the rich spoils of the Andalusian con- 
vents, formed the noble collection of paintings by Murillo and A'^elasquez, 
which now adorns his hotel at Paris. But when Joseph and his whole civil 
functionaries came to break up finally from Madrid, the work of spoliation 
Avent on on a greater scale, and extended to every object of interest, Avhether 
from beauty, rarity, or antiquity, AA'hich Avas to he found in the royal palaces 
or museums. Many of the finest Avorks of Titian, Raphael, and Correggio, 
AAcre got hold of in this manner, especially from the Esciirial and the royal 
palace at Madrid ; Avbile all the archives and museums in the capital and in 
Old Castile, had been compelled to yield up their most precious contents to 
accompany the footsteps of the fugitive monarch. All this precious spoil was 
dragged along in endless convoy in the rear of the French army ; and Avhen it 
halted and faced about in the basin of Yittoria, it AAas rather from a sense of 
the evident impossibility of transporting the prodigious mass in safety 
through the approaching defiles of the Pyrenees, than from any AVell-founded 
hope of being able to resist the shock of the Anglo-Portuguese army (2). 
Disrnpllon The basin of Yittoria, AA'hich has become immortal from the battle, 
of vmona" decisive of the fate of the Peninsula, AAhich Avas fought within its 
fieiVof bosom, is a small plain, about eight miles in length by six in 
Li.iic. breadth, situated in an eleA’ated plateau among the mountains. It 
is bounded on the north and oast by the commencement of the Pyreneean 
range, and on thoAvestby a chain of rugged mountains, Avhich separates the 
province of Alava from that of Biscay. A traveller entering the valley from 

(I) riccollcclions of tlio IVninsula. 173. 17C, and (2) Tor/T. 2G2, 272. 
personal kiionlc(l.;e. 
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tta Side of Miranda del Ebra, bj the great road from Madrid, emerges inlo the 
plain bj the pass of Puebla, micro llie 7 adorra forces us m a, tbraU a nai! 
row cleft in the hiountaiii, m its descent to Hie Ebro, and fmm wbeiice (lie 

spires of ytloria.siluaicdalllicciiremitj of theplain, arc Tisiblcabouleiglit 

miles dislint Tins Iilile plant is inicreccled by two rangesof hill., nlnch 
cross It nearly from east to nest, and afforded two aery strong positions 
where the frcnciiariny endcaionred to slop the advance of the Allies, the 
(Irst being on either side of Aimez, and the second, nhicli nos a inucli 
stroTigcr ground, \\as around Gonicclia Se>eral roads from the mountains 
on all sides intersect each other at -Vitioria, partJcuJarl) those to Pampehim, 
Ctlboa, and Gallicia, but although thej arc all practirable for guns, )cl that 
ivhicli leads direct to St -Sebastian and Bayonne, through Gainarra Sfayor, 
■nas Alone adequate to receive the vast trains of carnages -nluch ore heaped 
up m and around that toa\-n Ino great comoas had alrcadv departed by 
this road, and u ere non far advanced on the waj to Trance, hut a still greater 
quantity, including the tn hole roval treasure, and all the guns and ainmimi- 
— J t t. >,e nf thp hirth/Vll JDipOrhltCe 

to Bajonne, 

u u, UMU s. , bands of the 


cnfcmy, while the bulk of the army on the broken ground, in the middle 
of the plain of Aittoria, endeavoured to arrest the advance of the afhed 
forte 

Fopwi of The departure of the two heavy laden cons oys for France, sciisi 
M lb™ p’ djininislicd the strength of JoseplTs arm) , for thej required to 
jHuiwbiirt be guarded by strong escorts to prcrcni them falling into tlicliaiids 
of the Biscay guerillas The guard attending the last, eensi«feJ of rto }e<s 
than three thousand troops tinder General Maucunc After this large reduc- 
tion, however, the French army amounted to above seventy thousand men, 
ofwhom slxty-fiac thousand were cfToctivc combatants, and Ibey had one 

1 • • ■ , • ' • » »»» «l nvA ftnt\ 


de Pomar, and some stragglers had necessanJj faiJtji bt.iiiiiu uu.. p ' t' 

and fatiguing a march as that which lhc> had made from the Portugiif^c 
frontier Buf in addition to this force, (here were fully e/ghJern ihouond 
Spaniards, so that the total force was above cightj thousand, vviili ninety 
guns The strength of the French positton consisted efuedy m die great 
number of bridges ■which the allied forces had to pa< 3 , over the numerous 
mountain streams which descend into Uiebaslnof\Tltona,somcofwhicii, 
particularly that of Puebla and ^ancIarc 5 , to the <outb of \jllorh, am! that 
of Gamarra Mavor and \negi, to the north of that town, v'cre of great 
strength, and ea«il} su’ccpiiblc of defence The ridges loo, which cro*s tlic 
plain, afforded succe«sivc defensive poait ons, the last of which vias close to 
the town of ^ittoria On the other band, the weakness of their sltinlion 
consisted In the single hnc of retreat passable for the carnages of the army, 
which was kept open for them in ease of disaster, and the appallingdanrers 
winch awaited them if their arm) m the phm met with a serious 
and cither lost the command of the great road to nayonue, or was uni , 
»jlh Its Immense files of ammunition and baeeaic-waggons, into Hic roUf 
inouniam road leading to Pampcluna ( 2 J 


( 1 ) n»p T Sts 519 Tor TlzStt V.d ctOn^ 
« I 218 2lr 
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iiriii<t. plan llaviiig fluxiously survcvccl ilic enemy’s position on tlio afternoon 

cfMMrk of (j,o 2()il), and perceiving Unit they stood linn, and were making 
preparations for battle, Wellington, on bis side, made his dispositions for an 
attack. Ill'll, with twenty ihonsand men, was to move with the right wing, 
at daybreak, into the great road to Yittoria, in the neighbourhood of Puebla, 
and advancing through the dclile, whicli was not occu|)iedin strength by the 
cnciny, exjiand his force as he arrived in the open plain; Murillo, with his 
division of Spaniards, keeping on his right, on the heights between the great 
road and the hills. The right centre, under Wellington in person, consisting 
of the light and fourth divisions, with Ponsoiihy’s cavalry and the dragoon 
guards, were to proceed through the pass which leads to .Suhijana-do-Moril- 
ios, and, cros'sing the ridges which formed the southern boundary of the 
basin of Yittoria, move straight forward to their respective points of attack 
on the Zadorra, especially the bridges of Mendorn, Tres Puentes, and Nan- 
clarcs. The left centre, comprising the third and seventh divisions, was to 
move by the village of Gneta, direct upon the steeples of Yittoria ; Sir Thomas 
Gralnnn moving from Mnrgnia on tliclcft, willi the tirst and liflh divisions, 
Longa’s .Spaniards, and Anson and Hock’-s cavalry, in all ahoul twenty ihon- 
sainl men, by the Itilhoa toad, .so as to fall on the extreme French rightnn- 
dcr Ueillc, and if possible force the bridge of the Zadorra at Gamnrra Afnyor, 
and thus intercept tlio line of retreat for the army by tlic great road to 
Bayonne (1). The enfect of these dispositions, if .simiilinnconsly and siic- 
eessTuliy carried into execution, obvimicly would he to cut o(T the re- 
treat of the French army by the only line prnrlicalile for their numerous 
earriages, at llie very lime tlia! they were hard pressed by the main body of 
the Allies in front, and thus expose liicm to total ruin (2). 


(l) .Vdrr/r:; S(a(t‘ nf the rfrmy, Qi*f /iinr, |S|3. 
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'iotnt S'llins niid 3ibB5 

Spanish ^ivriharifs, 

J(iranlr) 


Mrn. 

^Idriilo’s O/vi'sion, aliont 3,000 

OinjiiS l)i> istnit, nluHit J2,00() 

Carlos Division, nhoul , , . , . 3.000 

I.oiign’s Divl'tori, about , 3.000 

iVcniic Villciniir, about i,000 

Juli.m S inclifj*, about, t.OOO 


Total .Spnitisli, ...... 23,000 

Total, Aiigio4’or!ugur*.r, . . . fl0,i81) 


Grand total, .... 73»480 
Cannon, ..... 00 

— NAi'irit’s Peninsular Ih^ar, \ol. v., p, 022. , 

(2) i^lurraj's Instnicllons in \V 5 l(l’s Memoirs, had an opportunity of rcfi'ninglo Ibo Into admi- 
100, 102. Knp. V. n.'i'i.Sjj. Wellington to l.ord lU- rnblopulilknlion of Wyld’s Plans of the Peninsular 
lbursl,22tl June 1813. Giinv. x. a(g* Caiuptigris, accompanied Ity the valuable cxplann- 

This 13 the first occasion in Avbicb ibo author has lory Memoir, ubicb is cnrichcHl with so many of 
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rri'i.di The rrenclioulcr of bntllc, hastily taken up, ■nithoat anj master 
niWr*"'’ mind lo direct it, was much less ably conceded, and bore the 
L«iie rn^xV rather of the hurried defensive arrangement of Scseral in- 
dependent corps suddenly and unexpectedly assailed bysupenorforces, than 
(ho deliberate arrangement of a great army about to contend with a worthy 
anta^ori/st for the dominion of tlic Peninsula The right, winch was opposed 
to Graham, occupied tlie heights m front of the 2adorra, abo\c the viJJage 
of Ahcclmco, and colored ViUoria from approach by the Bilboa road; the 
centre extended along the left hank of the same river, commanding and 
Ideckingnplhcgrcat roadfro * . . „ , ..i . 

ed from Arincz to Puebla d * 
which Sir Rowland Ihll was * : . ' 

Claiisel, was stationed alLogrono, to secure Iheroad torampehm.i, on wiiiui 
it was already feared the army would mainly have to depend fonts retreat; 
and Foy had been stationed in the *" ‘ i'* pro- 
tect them from the incursions of ' keep 

open (he communications of the at. ^ ' ■ ' (acli- 

ments weakened (he disposable force of thei'rcnchf on wlncli reliance could 
ntnrpfl for the shock ofbattlc,b} more than twenty thonsand men; so tliat 

* « ■ A CA*-'the fight: 

, so that 
md they 

had a hundred and fifty pieces of camion mu mt. wu.w. . , .losihon, 

if worsted, was in (he highest degree penloiis, for llie mountain road to 
Pampcliina was impracticable foi (lie mulliludc of cimagcs w lufh tlirongcd 
the plain; and it was easy lo see, that if the centre of the armj, which co- 
vered the great road from Madrid, was forced, its whole artillery and equi- 
page would be lost (IJ ^ 

' At daybreak, on the morning of the Slst, the whole Rntjsh co- 
sve^v ct Jjjinns w ere in motion, and the centre and riglil soon surmounted 
11 uruw ^ ^ i «i., Ml ««‘rrcned their night bnouac from ihesiplit 



I 

J 


kept the field ; fresh troops rcitiioittu *uvi. . 
^ that Ihll was obliged lo send the 7l5l, • 

' 'N^alkcr’s brigade to Murillo’s support, • 

• , 1-1 when that fio’~ 
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advance of lu 5 heroic Highlanders along Ihc ridge. Slill the hatllc was main- 
tained with extraordinary rcsohuion on the sninmit, and it was only hy 
sending freslj troops to tlieir snpjjort, and step hy step, by force, of siiccr 
fighting, that the. French were at length borne backwards to nearly opiiosilo 
Snbijana; while Hill, in tlic valley below, cnconragcd by the progress of the 
scarlet nnifonns on the snrnniit on his right, pressed vigorously forward, 
;nid emerging from the. defile of I'ncbla, carried by storm the village of Sub- 
ijnna,and extended his lino, into connnnniealion with his extreme right on 
tlic summit of the ridge (1). 

. r ^Vhi^c this bloody conflict was goingon on the steeps above the Za- 
in't'i''""'™ dorra on the right, Wellington himself, with the centre, had siir- 
mounted the heights in his front, atul descended in great strength 
into the plain of Yittoria. His trooj)S met with no serious opposition till 
they came to the bridges by which the rivers in the bottom were crossed ; 
but as they were all occupied by the enemy, and the rocky thickets on their 
sides tilled A\ith tirailleurs, a warm exchange of musketry began, especially 
at the bridge of .Nanclnres, opposite the fourth division, and that of Yillodar, 
by Avhich the light divisions were to cross. The attack on those bridges Avas 
delayed till the third and seventh divisions, Avho formed the reserves of the 
centre, had come up to their ground, and they AA'erc somewhat retarded by 
the roughness of the hills over Avhich they had to march; and nieainvliilc 
Wellington sent orders to Hill to arrest the progress of his extreme right on 
the snmmliof the ridge, in order that the Avholc army might advance abreast. 
Meanwhile, a Spanish peasant brought information that the bridge of Tres 
Puentes Avas negligently guarded, and ofiered himself to guide the light divi- 
sion over it; and tlic heads of the columns of the third ami seventh divisions, 
forming the left centre, having noAv appeared on their ground, the advance 
Avas resumed at all points, both in the centre and on the right. Kempt’s 
brigade of the light division, led by the brave peasant, soon gained the bridge; 
thcJillecnlh hussars, coming up at a canter, dashed by single tile over, and 
the arch Avas Avon. It Avas now one o’clock; the firing was rencAved Avilh re- 
doubled vigour on the heights above Subijana, Avhilc faint columns of Avhite 
smoke, accompanied by a sound like distant thunder, shoAved that Graham’s 
attack on Gamarra Mayoi , in the enemy’s rear, had commenced. At this mo- 
ment the third and seventh divisions Avere moving rapidly doAvn to the bridge 
of Mendoza; but the enemy’s light troops and guns kept up a most vigorous 
lire upon the adA'Imcing masses, until thcriJlemen of the light diA'ision, Avho 
had got across at Tres Puentes, charged them in flank, Avhen the position aaxis 
abandoned, and the •British left crossed Avilhout further opposition. The 
Avholc French centre, alarmed by the progress Avhich Graham aa'bs making 
in their rear, uoav. retreated toAvardS Yittoria, not, hoAA'Cvcr, in disorder, but ' 
facing about at every defensible position to retard the enemy; Avhile the Bri- 
tish troops continued to advance in pursuit in admirable order, tbeir regi- 
ments and squadrons surmounting the rugged inequalities in tbc ground 
with the most beautiful precision (:2). 

DfcIsUc The decisive bloAv, hoAvcA'cr, had meanAvhile been struck by 
Graham on the left. That noble officer, Avho, at the age of sixly- 

ti.c icrt eight, possessed all the A’igour of tAventy-five, and aaIio Avas gifted 
Avilh the true eye of a general, had started before daylight from his bivouac 
in the mountains on the left, and by elcA'cn o’clock, after a most fatiguing and 

(I) Kjj). V. 55ii 555. Vicl. ct Conq. 212^ 243. (2) AA'cllingloii lo Lord llnlliunl, Juno 22, I8I3. 

AVcllliigton to Lord Halburst, Juno 22, 1813. Curw. Gurw. x. 448. Gnr.nn’s Official Account. AVyltl, 102. 

X. 4i7. Ga.!an’s Official Account, AVjId’s Hem. 401. A'ict, el Conq. xxii. 213. Kup, v. 5SV, 555. 
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inentcu iite audcivj ana not only dro\c llie enem\ from the heights but cot 
possession of Gamarra Menor, which cut off tlio road to Diiran'-o Gimarra 
ifayor was the nett object of altacl , ant! die French, anaro of its impor- 
tance, as commanding the great road to Da) onne, made tlie most «ircnuo«s 
efforts for ils defence At length Dohinson’s brigade of the fifth diusion 
burst in, bearing down all opposition, and capturing three guns; hulRciIlc’s 
men had barricaded the opposite end of the bridge, ami their lire from the 
windows of the houses was so severe that they retained the Dpj)0'>ite bank of 
the Zadorra At the same time the Germans under Ilalket had, in the most 
gallant manner, assaulted the sillage of Abcchuco, which commanded the 
bridge of Ancga. It was at length carncil by the brave Germans and Drad- 
ford’s Portuguese 5 but they w ere unable, any more than at Gamarra Mayor, 
to force the bridge, and a murderous fire of musketry ssas kept up from the 
opposite sides, without enabling either part) to dislodge the other from its 
position. But mcanwiiile General Sarrutwas killed, and some British brigades 
pushing on, gotjiossession of the great road from ^ ittona to Bayonne, and 
Immediately tlieerj spread through the French army, that their retreat was 
cut off and all was lost(l). 

tlWrea/h It was no longer a battle, • 

toVitten. the French soldiers mainta 

and stcadincsss which had rendered • . • • • ■ ■ 

rope A large bod) of skirmishers was thrown out to check the advance of 
the pursuing columns; and fifty guns, placed in the rear, w liicli were workcil 
with extraordinary vigour, retarded for some lime the pursuit of the Drilisli 
ccutro. Wellington, however, brought up several British batteries, and the 
enemy were at Icngtii forced back to the ndge m front of Gomeclia. An ob- 
stinate conflict look place m Anncr, into wliich Picion plunged at ibe head 
of the riflemen of Ins dmsion; but at length the village was carried; t!ic 
87ili, under Colonel Gough, stormed Ilcrniandad ; and ilic Ireucli inSii- 
bijana, finding tlicir right forced hack, were ohligcd to retreat two miles 
towards \illona in a disordered mass. Thus tlic action hccamc a sort of run- 
ning fight or cannonade, wliicfi continued for six miles, but the I rcncli, 

” I’ - • . unable to hold tiny position long 

, ■ ■ : • : r 10 draw off; and as lhc> were alt 

; . * Vittona, tlie throng liierc became 

excessive, and already the cries of despair, as on the banks of the Berezina, 
were heard from the agitated raulliludc. Joseph now ordered the retreat to 
be conducted b) llic onlj road wiifch remained open, tliat to Pampclufia; but 
It was loo laic to draw off an) of the carriages; and “ os the I nglidi sliot 
went booming overhead," says an cje-wlincss,*‘ the vast crowd started and 
swerved with a convulsive movcmcntjwhilcaduUand horrid sound of dis- 
tress arose, but there was no hope, no slay for cither arm) or muUitnde (2J 
Eighty pieces of cannon, jammed close together near \illona, kyvi up 
a desperate fire to the last, and the gimncrs worked them witli frantic 
energy; while Beillc, with heroic resolution, mamtatiicd Ins ground on iite 
UpperZadorra;buiitwa»allofnoavail: ihegreairoad totrance wastes ; 

ri) VIn rt Coa<i *»» tis. »10 N»J> * 
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an overturned "waggon on that to Pampeluna, rendered all further passage for 
carriages impracticable; the British dragoons were thundering in close pur- 
suit; and soon tlie frantic multitude dispersed on all sides, making their way 
through fields, across ditches, and over the liills, leaving their whole artillery, 
ammunition- waggons, and the spoil of a kingdom, as a prey to the victors (1). 
ti" bamc Never before, in modern times, had such a prodigious accumula- 
andprotii.’ tiou of military stores and private Avealth fallen to the lot of a 
amount of victoiious army. Jourdan’s marshal’s baton, Joseph’s private car- 
Inkcir’^ I’ii'ge, a hundred and fifty-one brass guns, four hundred and fifteen 
caissons of ammunition, thirteen hundred thousand ball-cartridges, fourteen 
thousand rounds of ammunition, and forty thousand pounds of gunpowder, 
constituted the military trophies of a victory, where six thousand also were 
killed and wounded, and a thousand prisoners taken. It at one blow destroyed 
the warlike efficiency of the French army, swept them like a whirlwind from 
the Spanish plains, and made Joseph’s crown drop from his head. No estimate 
can be formed of the amount of private plunder which was taken on the field, 
but it exceeded any thing witnessed in modern war; for it was not the pro- 
duce of the sack of a city or the devastation of a province, but the accumulated 
plunder of a kingdom during live years, which was now at one fell swoop reft 
from the spoiler. Independent of private booty, no less than five millions and 
a half of dollars in the military chest of the army were taken; and of private 
wealth, the amount was so prodigious, that for miles together the combatants 
may be almost said to have marched upon gold and silver without stooping 
to pick it up. But the regiments which followed, not equally warmed in the 
fight, were not so disinterested : enormous spoil fell into the hands of the 
private soldiers ; and the cloud of camp-followers and sutlers who followed 
in their train swept the ground so completely, that only a hundred thousand 
dollars of the whole taken was brought into the military chest ! But the effects 
of this prodigious booty speedily appeared in the dissolution of the bonds of 
discipline in a large part of the army : the frightful national vice of intem- 
perance broke out in dreadful colours, from the unbounded means of in- 
dulging it which were thus-speedily acquired; and we liaAT the authority of 
Wellington for the assertion, lliat three Aveeks after the battle, above tAvelve 
thousand soldiers had disappeared from their colours, though the total loss of 
the battle Avas only S180, of whom 5508 AA’^ere Britisli; and these stragglers 
AA'ere only reclaimed by sedulous efforts and rigorous soA^erity (2). 

Spoil and So vastAA'as the number of ladies of pleasure Avho AA^ere among the 
looty taken, carriages in the train of the French oiDcers, that it AA^as a common 
saying afterAA^ards in their army, that it Avas no Avonder they Avere beaten at 


(1) Kap. Y. 561i 5G2- Vict. et Cor.q, j-xii. 2l9, 

Join. Wellington to Lord 22d June 

18I3. Guru , x* 449» 450. 

(2) Welllnglmi to Lord Batlmrst, June 22, 18X3. 
Gurw X. 452, 453; and July 9, I8l3 ibid. 5X9; 
and June 29, 1813, 472. Vitt, vt Coiiq. xxii. 252. 

We stalled with tbearmy in Ibc highest order, 
and up to the day of the halllc nolhing could get on 
better; but that event lias, js usual, totally nnnihL 
latcd all order and discipline. The soldiers of the 
aiiny have got among them about a luillioii steiling 
in money, with the exception of about 100,000 dol- 
lars which were got in the military clicst. The night 
of the battle, instead of being passed in gelling rest 
and food, to prepare them for the pursuit of the fol- 
lowingday, was passed by the soldiers in looking 
for plunder. The consequeuce uas, that they were 
incapable of marching iu pursuit of the cncinj', and 
were totally Knocked up. The raintrame on, and in* 


creased our fatigues; and 1 am coiuinccd that wc 
have now out of onr i.inks double the amount of our 
loss in ihc battle, .md have lost more men in ,lbc 
pursuit than the enemy have, though ■we have never 
jii one day made more than an ordinary inarch. 
Welliactox to Lord Bathuest, 29M June |S13. 
Gurwood, X, 473. ' 

“ By the Stale of yesterday we had 12,500 men 
less under arms, than wc had on the day hcfoic the 
battle. The}’ arc not in the bospit.il, nor aic they 
Killed, nor liave they fallen into the hands of the 
enemy as prisoners : I have had 'offiters in all cli* 
rections after them, but have not lie»>rd of any of 
them. I believe they arc concealed in the \illngcs in 
the mountains.'* — Wccliegtox /o Lord BATiiorST, 
9thJulj- 1813. Guewood, X. 519- The loss in the 
battle was just 5,000; so that 7,500 bad straggled 
from the effects of the plunder. 
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^ iHoria, for thoj «acrjficed ibcir gtins to save their nudrcescs Rich vestures 
of all 'oris, ^ohct and silk brocades, goWand silver plate, roWe pictures 
jewels, Iace=, cases of claret and champagne, poodles, parrots, mongers, and’ 
trinkets, laj scattered about the field in endless confusion, atuid^t neepiQ'* 
mothers, waihng infants, and all the unutterable mi«cric» of ■u'arlikc over- 
throw Joseph himself narrowly escaped being made prisoner asnuadnm 
of dragoons pursued the carriage and fired into it, and he had barelj time to 
throw Inmself out and (scape on horseback under shelter of a ‘=quadron of 
horse, his carriage was taken, and m it the beaDiifiil Coreggm of Chri«t m 
the Garden, which now adorns \p$Icy House m London The great conioj 
of pictures, how filer, which Joseph was carningofTjafternamjwl) escapin'^ 
recapture, reached France m safety, hasmg S"t out a daj presioudy The 
bonds contracted during so many years’ occupaiiQn of the Fcninsula, manv 
of them of the icnderesl kind, were all it once snapped asunder liy one rode 
shock, and inndsl the shouts of joy which arose on all sides for a dcinerej 
monarchy, were heard the sighs of the laDfjuishcd, who mourned the 
severance of the closest lies bv ' ‘ ’ ’ 

world Wellington, in a worthy 
to the many ladies of rank and 

Countess Gazan, with a number of other wives of the French officers, were 
jicxt day sent on to Parapcluna with a flag of truce, in ihcir own carnages, 
which had been rescued from the «poil But a more important acrjui<ilion 
was obtained in the whole archives ofthe court of Madnd, including a great 
mass ofhapokon’s original andsccrel co^re^pondcnce, an invaluable acfjuisi- 
lionto liistonc troth, to which this narrative has been more than oncclargciv 
indcblcd It is a remarkable fact iliat the battle was fought in the close > ici 
til tv of the spot where the gallant at tempi of the Black Frincc to establish the 
rightful though savage monarch, Peter the Cruel, on the throne of Spam, 
five hundred vears before, had been victorious, and when punmng the 
JrcncU troops near Vnnez, over the hill which still bears the name of the 
“ English hill,” (Inglcsmcndi,) the English -soldiers unconsciouslv troJe on 
the boncs of their fathers Twice had Uie fate ofSpam been doaded, b> the 
aid of British blood, m the plain ofMuoria(J) 

MMri w” battle of ^ittoria resounded hkc a thunderclap m every pirt 
l’^ih*'""“°^3paiD, Sladrid was finally evacuated on the 2Tlii, and the whole 
tVnri, French autbonlies and parlirajis of the dcthroncil monarch, ahan 
£*'h’i>atbe domng every part of Old and New Castile, made all imaguiallc 
haste to cross the Ebro Suchet,wlio,noiwilh5landiiighi5 ilcftat 
at Castalla and the subsequent operations of Sir John Murraj, of which an 
account will immcdialeh lcgivcn,«liU retained lus retrenched ]o ition on 
the \ucar, was compelled, with a heavy heart, to abandon the boaiilifid 
kingdom of Nalenci3,and all hi» magnificent c«lahhslunenls there, 
jn whicJi lie had ruled for cjglilcen roonOis v\jih the authority and slate of a 
sovereign, and, leaving garn«ons only m Sagvmtiim ani Pcui cola, relvrcd 
With all his array across the Ebro, where he distributed his forces belwceu 
Taragona and Tortosa Fho immediately moved forwardandte- 
cupicd ^ alcocia The total cv acuation of alt Spam south of the Y hro by the 
French troops, ncce'«arily rendered defenceless fliat very conn feral tc /|or- 
tion, especially of the lughcr classes, In its central provinces, who fat 
adhered to the fortunes of the French dvnislv, and were known m the 
Fcninsula by the contemptuous name of jiiramentados, and there was 

( 1 ) Tor o 2S0 SSI '*w- « X* u 3,1 So««>f» »J- lU 
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every reason to fear that the Cortes, having them now in their jjower, would 
hasten to gratify alike their long-cherished indignation, and present appetite 
for gain, hy condemning a large portion of them to the scaffold, and con- 
fiscating their estates. To guard againsfthis danger, Wellington, amidst his 
martial toils, addressed to the Cortes a long and able memoir, enforcing the 
propriety of granting, •With a few exceptions, a general amnesty to those of 
the opposite party, and supporting it hy a detail of the various circumstances 
which had so long rendered the contest to all appearance hopeless, and 
thereby extenuated, if they could not altogether excuse, their adherence to 
the intrusive monarch. The principles contained in this memoir, discrimina- 
ting, humane, and politic, will not, hy future ages, he deemed the least 
honourable monument to the fame of Wellington; and they came with 
singular grace from a victorious general in the very moment of his highest 
triumph — when he had rescued the country from the foreign yoke whose 
partizans he was thus shielding froni the natural indignation of their coun- 
trymen (i). 

dTr^er'ana battlc, Clauscl willi his division, fourteen thou- 

oc^Tof strong, quitted Logrono, and, taking the road to Vittoria, ar- 
ciaTsci? rived at the gates of that town late at night, after the conflict was 
over, and Avhen it had fallen into the hands of the British. Fearful of being 
cut off, he immediately retired, and, marching all night, fell back towards 
Saragossa, but halted at Logrono to receive intelligence, Avhere he remained 
till the evening of the 25th. This long delay had wellnigh proved fatal to him, 
and undoubtedly would have done so, if the march of the British, immediate- 
ly after the battle, had not been retarded by the heavy rains which fell for 
two days, and the relaxation of discipline occasioned by the prodigious spoil 
they had taken. IVo sooner was Wellington informed of Clausel’s position 
than he marched in person, -with eighteen thousand men, by Tafalla upon 
Logrono, while twelve thousand were directed upon that town from the side 
of Salvatierra, and Jlina followed on the enemy’s rear. The French general 
was made aware of his danger just in time to escape being surrounded; and 
setting out with all imaginable expedition, he retreated by Calahorra and 


(j) Wellington to Don Jiiaii O’Donoju, June lllli, 
1813. Gunv, X. 431. Jor. v. 298. 

** 1 tnu the last peison ^\lio will be found to dimi- 
nisb the merit of the Spaniards who have adhered 
lo the cause of the country during the severe trial 
which I hope has passed, pniticularly of those who, 
having remained among the niCiny illiout enter- 
ing their service, have S(‘r\cd their country at the 
risk of their lives. But at the same tinic*tbat I can 
appreciate the merit of those individuals, and of the 
nation at large, I can forg3\c the weakness of those 
who have been induced by terror, by distress, or by 
despair, lo pursue a different line ol conduct. 

1 entreat the government to adveit to the cir- 
cumstances of the commencemciil, and of tlie diffe- 
rent stages of this eventful contest ; and to the nu- 
merous occasions in which all men must lia\c ima- 
gined that it was impossible for the powers of tlic 
Peninsula, allhotigh aided by Great Britain, to 
withstand the colossal power by which they were as- 
sailed, and nearly overcome. Let them reliect upon 
the weakness of the country at the commencement 
of the contest, upon the numerous and almost iina- 
riable disasters of the armies, and upon the ruinous 
disorganization whiLh followed; and let them decide 
whcUicr those wlio ere witnesses of these events 
are guilty, because they could not foresee what lias 
^ since occurred. The majority are certainly not guil- 
ty in any other manner ; and many, as 1 have above 
stated, now deemed guilty in the eje of the law, as 

IX, 


having served the pretended king, have, by that 
very att, acquired the means of serving, ami have 
rendered important services lo tlieir country. 

** It is my opinion that the policy of Spain should 
lead the government and the Cortes to grant a gene- 
ral amnesty, with certain exceptions. This subject 
deserves consideration in the two views of (he ef* 
iorl now m.jking, failing or succeeding, in freeing 
the country fiom its oppressors. Jf the effort should 
fail, the enemy will, bj an amnesty, be deprived of 
the piincipnl means now in'his hands of oppressing 
the country in which his armies will be stationed^ 
He will see clearly that he can place no reliance on 
any partizans in Spain ; and he will not ha\e c^cn 
Ji pretence for supposing tliat countiy is divided in 
opinion. Jf the cfloit should succeed, as I .sincorclr 
hope it may, the object of the government should be 
to pacify the country, and lo heal the divisions 
vlitcli the contest unavoidably must h.l^c occasion- 
ed. It is impossible that this object can be accom- 
plished .as long as tbeic exists a J.arge body of the 
Spanish nation, some possessing the largest pi*opcr- 
tics in thr country, and others endowed with consi- 
derable talents, uho arc proscribed for their con- 
duct during tlie contest; conduct uhichbas been 
caused hy the misfortunes to which I ha\c above 
adverted.'* — -Wellixcton to Vos Juax 0‘Do^o- 
ju, Sj)anhh Minister at Jfar. Guewood, vol. x. 
p. 431,432. 
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Tulcda upon Saragossa, -wbcrc he ntrived on the dst July, muhn a forced 
marchof sixtVmiles in fnrtvhftiiK- Thi«n<-i» 1 V. r .1 


UCttrri>CU Oil IHC ISt JUljT, TOaklD? 3 forced 
march of satyrndes m forty hours. Thence he retreated b> Jaca.and throuRh 
the passes of the PjTcnecs into France, dosely followed by lima, ho itia- 


tet'''"" Clause! nas malio^ this narrow escapefrom the ndit mjb" 

rhoipdoo. of the allied forces, the centre, under Ihll, pursued the mam hody 
diTision of the routed army, which retired by Pampeluna and up the Tallej 
of Baslan into France, in the deepest dejection, waih onlyoncgitn mtheir 
*a whole arraj, hardly any ammunition, and no baggage, military 
chest, or papers of any description, insomuch that the whole muster-rolls 
and pay-sheets of the army were lost, and their organization, as a military 
force, was at an end. ThchlochadeofPampclunawasimmcdiatelyformcdby 
the English general, into which a garrison of six thousand men had been 
throw n by the retreating army. MeaowhiIcGraham,w ith thcleft w mg, moi cd 
against Foy, who, with hts division, wasm the neighbourhood of Durango 
during the battle, and wlio immediately after set about collccbng the small 
garrisons in Lower Biscay, with a view to a general retreat to St -Sebastian, 
ivtie » He arrii ed in Tolosa with tweUe thousand men almost at ihesamc 
time wjthSirThomas Graham? buthavingsiiccccdedin mahingbls entrance 
hrst, liebarricadocd the streets, and maintained himself there, with the aid 
ofaforlili . * ; ' . ’ . i i* 


trance wa ‘ 

and the er • s ' • • •. * ' •• . ■ ■ ’ 

loss, how € • . • • • • * •* ' • , , : • 1 

iaiyt • • . • , . I I 

whither he followed a tew days aiicrwjius, dim Uiiuii iiju tut ii.iii,uy ul 
chasing the last French in that quarter from the Spanish territory. At Iho 
same time, the forts of Passages, with tlicir garrison of a hundred and fifty 
men, were surrendered to Longa ; Castro-Urdialcs was evacuated, the gam- 
son taking refuge in Santona , and tlic Conde d'Abisbal, who had come up 
With the army ofrenerve from Andalusia, earned hy storm the forts of Pan- 
corvo, garrisoned by seven hundred men, which commanded the great road 
in the rear belw een Burgos and Yiitona (2). 

XoHuagremamed to complete the cattre expufston of the Fecneft front iho 
north-western provinces of Spam, but loroot them out from the fortincd 
strongholds of Santona, Pampeluna, and St -SctvsTiAx, w hich were the only 
fortresses in that quarter which they still field in the Pcninsiifa Painpefuna 
was already closely invested by Hill; and Graham lost no time in Investing 
Jib- latter fortress, which has acquired such celebrity from the dreadful as- 
saults of winch It sliortly after became ihc object Crfore, however, the Bri- 
lish Outposts could reach the town, Foy bad succeeded m throwing m consi- 
derable reinforcements; and the garrison, swelled hy delachmonts that took 
refuge there by sea, from Guclarn and other fortified posts on the coast 
which were abandoned, amounted tolhrcctbou5andmcn,andv\as under the 
command of Fmmanacl Key, one of those rare characters whose resolution 
and constancy, unshaken amidst roisfortime, arc fitted lo arrest or stay the 


fall of empires. 

St -Sebastian is 


situated upon the cxlrcmity of a low sandy peninsula, 


jO K’l* » SHI- 

Tor » 28S 2JO 

(I)Tor,v 2Sli2a8 55S. »icl rt 
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oPit Xc'"' curved in the forin of n liorscslioc, nearly surrounds the Iwy 

loMianf -which forms ils harbour, Avhilc on the oilier side i( i<; hounded by 
(he opening into 'which Ihc llrurnca .stream empties its M’atcrs. Immcdinlely 
hchind the (own, at (he extremity of the curved peninsula, stands a conical 
hill four hundred feel high, the craggy base of which is washed hy the ocean, 
while its summit is crowned with the old castle of La Meta. The southern face 
of this hill, which overlooks the torvn, is separated from it hy a range of 
defensive works covered with haitcrics; so that Ihc mountain called Monte, 
Orgtillo could hold out after the town was taken. The land front of St. Se- 
bastian, stretching across the isthmus, is three hundred and fifty yards broad, 
and consists of a lofty .solid curtain of masonry, with a flat bastion in' the 
centre, covered by a hornwork, having the usual counterscarp, covered way, 
and glacis. But the flank defences, running along the jioninsula and facing 
the Urumea, consist merely of a simple rampart wall, ill flanked, without 
either ditch, counterscarp, outwork, or external obstacle of any kind : and this 
wall, such as it is, is exposed, from its summit to ils base, to a fire from the 
Chofre range of sandhills on the right of Iho iJrjnnca, at thndisl.vircoffrom 
five hundred ton iliousand yards. It could not be said, therefore, to he a 
strong place, and in fact it liad no pretensions to more Ilian a l!iird-ralc for- 
tress; and in addition to tliis, at the time of llic hallle of VKloria, it was 
nearly dismantled, ns many of the guns Imd been removed to form haltering 
trains, or arm smaller fortified posts on (he coast ; there were no bomb-proof 
easements nor pnli.«ndcs, the wells were in bad order, and (lie place was sup- 
plied with water by a single aqueduct, wliicli was cut olVtlic moment the in- 
vestment was formed. The Urumea is fordable for two liours before aud after 
liigh water, so that troops during that period can approach hy the dry sands 
the fool of the sea scarp wall of llie town. Aware of this circumstance. Mar- 
shal Berwick, Nshen he besieged St.-Sehastinn in the last century, threw up 
batteries on tlic Cliofrcsnndliills, to breach the eastern face of the town’s sea- 
wall, while approaches were pushed along the isthmus, to prevent the ap- 
proach to the breach being impeded; and it was on the footsteps of that ac- 
complished commander that the British engineers now prepared to (rcadflj. 

population of St.-Schaslian, which usually docs not exceed 
sirp;- i.y eight thousaiul souls, had been more than doubled by the influx 
cr-iinm, ofSpanisli families, most of them composed of pei sons of considc- 
inn- ration and station, who bad taken oflice under .foseph’s^ goveru- 
povernnr" 1110111, and flcd tlicrc, after the -ivrcck of Yilloria, as lliconry strong- 
hold which still held out for the intrusive monarch in the nortlicrn provin- 
ces. The governor being made aware at the same time hy General Foy, that 
lie' was about to retire into France, and that St. -Sebastian must look to 
ils own resources, was grievously oiipressed by tliis load of useless mouths, 
who yet were of such a station that he could iioilher render lliem scrvicc- 
juncjs. able nor treat them with severity; and he used all his influence, 
therefore, to get them to depart for Franco, which by land and sea was 
immediately accomplished. Delivered of Ibis extraneous load, it was the 
first care of the French governor to occupy the convent of St.-Barlbolo- 
raew, Avhicli is situated at the end of the isllimns, opposite to the land 
. face of the fortress, in order to destroy all the buildings in it which might 
furnish a shelter to the besiegers. Forlificaiions were commenced at that 
point, in order to render it an outwork that might retard the enemy;, the 
wooden bridge over the Urumea, which connected, the town with ils east- 


(1) Jones' Sieges, ii. 13, 14. Naii. v, GO, 67. Bclmas, Si(igcs, v. sot, 5S3i 
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cm shore, %va5 hurncil ; soi oral Iiouscs in ihe suburbs desltuycd ,o 
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a^ll prcparaljon made for a timorous defettee: 
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»9 '^^c^c repulsed in an attack on the coment of St.^Banholomcu 

«id\anccs ere made aj^amsl it m form. Meanwhile the garrison wcrercin- 
forced Iiy troops from Guctaria, who armed by sea during tlie m^ht* .md 
tlicy succeeded m mounting sercnty-si\ hea>) guns upon the ramparts the 

grcatcrpartofMhichwcrc on thcfaccfrontiiig the peninsula. Thcanproachos 

ho^^c^cr, against the coment of St -Itartholomcw were \jgorously earned 
on , and \^ cllingion, hai ing tmted tlic works, gave his sanciion to the advice 
of Major Smilli, the chief of the engineers before Sir R.l Icicher armed that 


S .0 m .<3 The hreacliing batteries against the com ent of 8t -Bartholomew 
-^cre begun on the night of the 40th ; and on the night of the 43lh 
t'vcni} gunsofheav) calibre opened their fire On llicforcnoon of 
foiwu iho nui, the convent, being nearly laid m rums, wasas«aiiUeil by 
a part of the 9Ui British and three companies of the RoyaU, under ilic com- 
mand of Colonel Cameron, and detachments of the Portuguese. 1 he assault 
of tins isolated and elevated stronghold presented an animating spectacle, for 
It laj exposed to the guns both of the besiegers and of llic foi Iro-s, and l>o- 
tween Iho two sides sivtj picccsofhcavy cannon directed ibeir fire upon the 
assailants or the convent, during the time the a«sault was going on ABcr a 
gallant resistance, however, the place was earned, amid loud cheers from the 
Britisii troops who watdied the contest from the opposite shore. But the 
assailants, enrned away by their ardour, pursued the fugitives into the for- 
tress, and thus sustaining solnc loss from the fire of the rampirts, were glad 
to seek shelter among the ruined walUoflhcconv ent iNo sooner was this ad- 
vanced post gamed than the British established hatlcrics on the height where 
the coment was placed, to annoy the enemy by a Rre from that Mdc; and 
meanwhile the mam battwes were creeled on the CUofre sandhilh on ihc 


on the Monte Olia «icnt its plunging shot across the Brumca, a di>tmco of 
fbOOyards.wilh great cfftclupon lliD'ame point The clfcci of the coiifcii- 
trated fire of these hatlcrics was soon very apparent; a considerable pari of 
the wall came downwith a tremendous crash , ondtlie besieged, who were 
now obliged to JmsLmd their ammunition, were seen to he mdcfatigahlc In 
llicir efforts to intrench the place inside the breach, and render the counter- 
scarp after It was earned incapnhlc of descent At ten o’cloik on the 2Isl, a 
flig of truce to surrender was held out, hut llie governor rrfu'cd 
to receive it. The fire was consequently resumed, and with such extraordi- 
nary vigour, that the ten heavy pieces on the ncircsl Cliofrc^andhtlh, dis- 
It ^ charged llirce liuudrod ami fifty rounds in liftccn an<I a half hours 
of daylight, being at the rale of about twenty-five discharges a« hour, or one 

( 1 ) Etlw, tr. WJ 701 Jo«o‘Sl«5«.U »i.6S.TI 
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in every hvo ininntcs and a quarter — a vapidity of fire, to be sustained for so 
long a lime, which is perhaps unexampled in artillery practice. The fianliing 
hatlcrics on the convent of Sl.-llarlholomew and in front of the Monte Olia, 
Jutya3. were also very destructive, and on the 2od a mortar battery and 
two sixty-eight pound carronades were turned upon the defences of the great 
breach, with such cfrcct that the whole parapets near it were speedily des- 
troyed, and the adjoining houses in the inside look fire and burned with ex- 
traordinary fierceness. The hreach being now jjlninly practicable, the assault 
was ordered for the morning of the 2ith; but so frightful was the conflagra- 
tion at daybreak, that it seemed impossible for the assailants to penetrate 
into the town in that quarter, and therefore it was deferred till night, when 
the fall of the tide might again render the Urumca fordable, and it was hoped 
the lire would he abated by the houses being consumed. During the whole of 
Jiiiyji. the2Uh, the besiegers’ batteries kept up an incessant fire on the 
hreach, ns well with hondis and cannon-shot, as with shrapnel! shells, then 
for the first lime used in war, which did very great mischief to the besieged ; 
hut they, on their side, were not idle, and turned to the host account the 
breathing time thus aflbrdcd for making preparations against the assanll. 
Live shells were placed along the top of the rampart, ready to he rolled 
down on the English troops as they threaded their way from the bridge. The 
houses behind the burning edifices were loopholed, and filled with troops; 
and iieavy guns, loaded with grape-shot, placed on either side of the bridge, 
to cut down the assailants if they won the summit of the flaming ruins (1). 

sooner was it dark on the 2{lh than the storming column, con- 
ott tiic pJarr. sistingof two thousand juen, under Major Fraser, Colonel Grcvillc, 
and Colonel Cameron, silently defiled out of the trenches, and advanced 
with a swift pace over the intervening ground lying between them and the 
river. The ground, however, as it was dark, proved extremely difficult to 
pass over; it was strewed Avilh rocks, covered Avith slippery sca-Avecd, which 
much impeded the march of the column; the Avater, Avlien they reached the 
Urumca, aams up to the soldiers’ arm-pits, and Avhen they got to the opposite 
side, they had to pass, for a considerable distance, immediately under the 
fool of the rampart, to the left of the hreach, exposed to all the flaming pro- 
jectiles Avliich could he rolled down upon them from its summit. The column, 
liowcver, advanced Avilh great resolution, and got through the AA'alcr unper- 
' ccived by the enemy; and before they reached the fool of the rampart on the 
opposite side, a globe of compression, AA'hich had been fun into an old drain 
near the counterscarp and glacis of the hornAvork AA’hich flanked the hreach, 
exploded Avilh tremendous violence, and shook all that part of the defences. 
The garrison, astonished at this CA’cni, abandoned the flanking oulAA’ork; and 
the adA’ancing column, though severely galled by the firing flank of the Bri- 
tish batteries on the other side of the Urumca, Avhich, by firing loo Ioav, struck 
their oAvn men, succeeded in reaching the foot of the hreach Avilhout any 
very serious loss from the enemy. Major Fraser of the Royal Scotch, and 
Lieutenant Jones of the engineers, Averc the first to mount the hreach, fol- 
loAved by a fcAv brave men; and if the remainder of the column had come up 
in quick succession, as Avas expected, the place Avould have been taken in a 
quarter of an hour; for the enemy, thunderstruck at the rapidity of the ad- 
vance, had retreated behind the ruins of the burning houses, and , the pass 
might at that moment have been easily Avon. But the troops, Avho came strag- 
gling up irregularly and in small bodies, as they made their Avay over the 


(l) Jones' Sieges, ii, 28, 37, Eelin, iv. GI8, C23, K.3i>, vi. 7S, 79. 
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rocks and through the ^^aier, did nolsopporl the gallant parly in advance 
tjuickly as was expected j and meanwhiJe the enemy, recoier/ng from tficir 
conslemation, opened a tremendous fire from all sides, as neJl upon the 
troops who had mounted the breach as those who nere slrngglingaiiisfoot 
and wending their dilhcult -nay heluccn the rising flood and the rampart! 
The heroic Fraser v>as Killed amid the flaming ruins into which he had pe- 
netrated; /ones stood, with a few hratesoldiers, aloneforsomc time on the 
hrcach, expecting aid, but none came up; and before the arrnal of the ‘scal- 
ing ladders to escalade the ramparts, ihcj were almost all kiilcd or wounded 
Colonel Gre\iIIc and Colonel Cameron exerted (hcmsches to the utmost to 
lead the troops up the breach, and Ueiitcnant Campbell of the lUh tnicc 
mounted it, alrnostalonc, and waslnicc • • ♦ ij- .i 

so dreadful, that the Irooixs who had cr . : • ■ i ' 

confusion; and the whole column fled ' :■ 

sustaining a loss of fn c hundred and twcnl} men, including the pilJanl Sir 
llichard Helchcr, who was seserclj wounded The risung tide threatened to 
drown ad tho wounded who hj between the flood and thcrampirt, m con- 
sequence of which a flag of truce was displaced Ly the British for an hour, at 
da^liglit, to enable tbc cncmj to rescue the wounded from their perilous si- 
tuation; and, with admirable liumanity, the French answered the appeal, 
anti brought tlio whole of the maimed safe over the breach into the ho-pltaU, 
where thcj were plJccJ bc«ide their own wounded men, and fended with 
equal circ during the remainder of thc<icgc ff). 

as ■Wellington rcconcd intelligence ofthisbloodj repulse, 

he repaired to St -Sebastian from hts headquarters near PampcUina, 

ir<Kild “ * and com meed, from the experience ho had now had of the quallljr 
of the cnctnj, that the place was not to be carried without a lery eonsidcr- 
able addition to the means of attack, which the present cxlianstcd 
state of the besiegers’ ammunition would not permit, it was determined to 
suspend active operations, and convert the siege into a blockade, until the 
arrival of the supply of warlike stores from Porlsmoufli wbkb had been 
WTittcn for a month before, and was Jionrly cTpccted Tliej did not arrive, 
however, in consequence of adverse winds, for a considerable lime; and, 
meanwhile, a vehement irruption was made by tlicFrcncb force Into Spiin, 
wliicli wcllnigh broke (hrough the investment ofPampclum, rai«cd tbcsiegc 
of St -Scbislian, smtebed from Wellington llie fruits of his glorlows victory, 
and l>j dimping the hopes of the allied sovereigns m Gcrinanj, after the re- 
pulse at Dresden, altered the whole face of the war. These disastrous cowsc- 
quenecs were prevented solely by the heroic resistance of a few Britiwv bri- 
gades, Uio daring intrepidiij of their leaders, and llic happv arrival of 
Wellington at the scene of danger, at the very moment when fnrlber rcsivi- 
anccappcarcd hopeless Such Is the value of tune in war, and such the mag- 
twtwdo of the consequences which often flow from the hcroi'm or pu^illanl- 
milv ofasmgleregimcnl orbrlgailel , 

K p"ifor, sooner did iVapoIdon receive Inlclllgence at Drcsilen of ibc 
i> is-iutc of \ ittoria, than measuring at once, w itli prophetk ej e, * >e 
exlpnl of llic danger, he dispilclietl Soull, asatrcidy 


(0 a<.lm U Cll 625 Nu’ 

S.<-Jrt, It Z’,*t I Of'r n 


(1) f,i <1 tvi. 
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peared to Napoleon more threatening than it actually proved; for it is now 
known, that so utterly unprepared Avere the enemy for the rapidity of 
Wellington’s success, that Bayonne, at the time the English standards ap- 
proached the Bidassoa, was wholly unprovided for a siege, the guns AVere not 
even mounted on the ramparts ; and if the English general had been aAvare of 
its defenceless state, he might (1), by pushing on, hare made himself master 
of that great frontier fortress almost AA'ithout firing a shot (2). 
vSsouit Soult arrived at Bayonne on the dSth of July, and immediately 
foiina there, commenced the most acth'e measures for putting that fortress in a 
state of defence, and reorganizing the wreck, of several difierent armies which 
were now assembled around its Avails. These consisted of the remains of the 
once formidable armies of the south of Portugal, of the north, and of the 
centre ; but although not a third of any of these immense hosts now remained, 
yet, being all united together under one head, and having a very narrow 
frontier to defend, they still presented a formidable force to repel the attacks 
of-the enemy. From the imperial muster-rolls, it appears that the Avhole 
force which Soull now had at his disposal in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, 
amounted to 114,000 men, of Avhom ninety-eight thousand were present Avith 
the eagles — and of these seventy thousand infantry, and above six thousand 
cavalry AA'^ere ready for actii^e operations in the field — and the remainder 
formed the garrisons of St. -Sebastian, Pampeluna, Santona, and Bayonne (5). 


wli.ntevcr for its dpfenco, anti the English would 
have got possession, without firing n shot, of that 
iinpoitant fortress, if they had begii aware of its 
situation, and had had the boldness to continue 
their pursuit through the I'yrenecs beyond the 
pass of bioba.”— f^/c/otres ct Conquiites, ^xii. 264. 
Sec also Peliot, 23, 24. 


(l) A'icl. ct Conq. xxii. 264. 

(21 “ In consequence of a blind confidence in 
his [Napoleon’s] good fortune, which a long .scries 
of uninterrupted triumphs c.-in hardly excuse, 

Bayonne, the most important fortress on the southern 
frontier, was not at this moment beyond the reach 
of a coup tic main. Struck with astonisluncnt, the 
civil ami military authorities had taken no steps 

(3) Detailed State of the Spanish Army, July 1813, when Soult look the Command, 
Right iring. — Lieutenant-general IIeille. 

. Total 

Effcclisc 

Men. Horses. 

First Division, Foy, 9 battalions, 5,922 

7th Ditto, Maueunc, 7 battalions, . . . . . 4,1 80 
9lh Ditto, Lamarllnierc, 11 ditto, . . 7,127 

Centre.— D rooet, Count D'Eelok, 

2d Division, D'Armagnat, 8 balls, . ... 0,961 116 A 

3d Ditto, Abbe, 9 ditto, 8.030 285 { 959 

6lh Ditto, Daricau, 5,968 t 223 ) 

Left jruig. — Lieutenant-general Cl.susei.. 

4th Division, Conroux, 9 halts, 7,056 150 ) 

5th Ditto, Vandermocrcii, 7 ditto, .... 4,181 141 [ 17,218 

8th Ditto, Taupln, 10 ditto, 5,981 l4l ] 

Resene , — General Vihete. 

French 14,959 ' 2,091 

Foreign, 4 battalions of the Rhine, 


189) 
110 [ 
151 ) 


Effective 

Men. 

17,235 


Effective 

Total and Non- Grand 
Horses. effectiveMcn. 'fotal. 
6,748 ) 

5,676 ) 21,330 
8.906 ) 


440 


624 


432 


8,580 

8.728 

6,627 


23,935 


if the Rhine, . . . . )' 
;. General St. -Pol, . . ) ! 

, General Casablanca. , ) 


14,959 

Strength of these not given. 


7,477) 

5,201 f 20,265 
7,587) 


17,929 


4 battalions of Italians. 
b.ittalions Spaniards; 

Caealrj, — Pierre Boult. 

22 squadrons, 4,723 4,416) 

Ditto, Trcilhard, ‘ 2,358 2.275 ) 

Total, according to the organisation in the field, exclusive of the ) 

foreign battalions, j 77,4 j2 

Detached. 

Troops not in the field, r . , . ; . 

General Key, garrison of St.-Sebastian, 1st July, forming 

part of this number, 

C-issan, ditto, of Pampeluna, 1 st July, . .'. 

, Lainmelte, ditto, of Santona, 1st Slay, ... . . i . 

Second Reserve not in the above, 

. SunuARv.' I 

^ Effective Horses. 

Men. 

Grand tot.al, . . . 104,710 


7,081 6,691 

5,098 ) y 521 
2,523 ) 

77,452 10,288 

91,080 

Men umlcr Effective and Non- 

Arms. 

effective Men. 

,14,938 ' 

16,946 

2,731 

3,086 

2,951 

' 3,121 

1,045 

1,674 

5,595 

6.103 


10,676 


Effective and Non- 
cffectiw Men. 
122,016 
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Tlic forces in Catalonia, at the sametimc, under Siichet, nere about sisty-ms 
thousand, so that ^apoIton still had one hundred andhftj-sjx thousand men 
present under arms to oppose the Allies m t^e Peninsula, or on the French 
frontier, and Soiilt alone had eighty six guns at his command But although 
the physical resources of Ins army ^cre thus great, u ivas vet) deficient in 
spirit and organization , long marches had exhausted the strength, and con- 
tinued defeats broken the spirit of the soldiers, the dmsions of so miny 
difTcrcnt armies were blended together mriiout anj proper arrangement or 
direction, and vast numbers of soldiers, stragglers from regiments n Inch bad 
been destroyed or lost s/ght of, were huddled together in disorderly masses, 
without arms, or ofTiccrs to direct their inovemenls(J) 

JoutXi SouU was one of those persona whose resolute and pcrseicring 
s«an character is eminently qualified to infuse Jus own spirit into such a 

disorder!) body of troops, and remedy all the defects m organization, equip- 
ment, and direction, nhicli preiious mismanagement had occasioned Al- 
though [Ins [ej c for tactics in the field was not of tbc quickest kind, and he 
was far from possessing the rapidiij of conception ind decision of execution 
winch distinguishcd>apol< 5 on,Acy,andA\cl!inglonon the field of battle, 5CI 
lie was nnrii ailed in the ability with which he cITccied the reorganization of 
his armies and laid out Ids plans of strategy, and second to none in the tena- 
city with which he clung to their execution, undcrcircumstanccs when, to all 
others, they appeared all but desperate Had be possessed tbc vigour of hey 
on the field of hattic, he would hare been a perfect general, had he been /css 
inclined to acts of rapacuv, his character as a man would hue been compi- 
ratii cly unsullied AliltougU not of a strong make, and subject to a natural 
defect m the foot, which might be supposed to injure his scat on horseback (S), 
jot he was capable of enduring the most scicrc fatigue, and was unwearied 
w the diligence mth which beset himself to work to execute any mission 
with xihich lie was entrusted, or repair any disasters with xnIiicU he was 
called upon to contend Although lie suliscqucntly held the most importanl 
situations in the roy a! councils of France, and w as more than once entrustctl 
by its SOI ercign w iili the supreme direction, bolli of civil and military alTairs, 
on the most important occasions, yet his fame as a general will mainly rest 
upon the admirable ability w ilh wlucli lie struggled against V, cllmgton in ihe 
campaign on wliicli we arc now about to enter, on the Pyrenees and in the 
south of Franco and (heinicrcst of the contest bclnccti these two greit 
commanders, is not a little enhanced by the cordial niiion w liicli, long after 
the termination of the struggle, prevailed between them, and the constancy 
with winch they exerted tlicir great inHucncc in lhcifrc<5pccliic countries to 
presen c the blcssmgs of peace, when the popular passions on cither side 
were ready to rekindle the flames of war 

. ■ •• '• ■’ -'lie direction 

»on«thi ■ « ofBayomic, 

■ I ■jtheencinr. 

The rimparls were instantly lined with guns, ilic uiichcs cleared 
01)1, the decayed parts of the wall hastily repaired, ard pali^adc^ run up to 
nrevent the approach of the enemy to Ihe outworks Tbc army wa< next 

J *1 n j- -»! placed under tbc orders offlenfrai 

, I ■ • cenUe, and CUuspI of the left wing 

■ was arranged III two dinsions— one of 
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dragoons and one of hussars. This force occupied the w'hole northern issues 
of the passes of the Pyrenees, from the pass of Roncesvalles on the east, to the 
mouth of the Bidassoa on the west; and Soult himself established his head- 
quarters at Ascain, where he was indefatigahly engaged in organizing his 
forces and completing his arrangements; while 'Wellington’s headquarters 
were nearly opposite at Lezaca, within the .Spanish territory. With such 
vigour w'd-e Soult’s labours conducted, and so admirably Avas he seconded 
by the spirit of the inhabitants of Bayonne, and of the adjoining province of 
Bearn, that in less than a fortnight his preparations Avere complete, and he 
Avasin a condition to tahe the field. He resolved immediately to re-enter the 
.Spanish territory, arid direct his march to Pampeluna, the garrison of .which 
had not now remaining provisions for more than ten days; Avhile that of St.- 
Sebastian was hourly expected to sink; if the siege Avere not raised,' under 
the, impetuous assault of the British soldiery, '\Vherefore, after issuing a 
spirited proclamation to his troops — in Avhich he ascribed their misfortunes 
to the faults of their commanders, and, without disguising the merits of the 
British general and army(l), promised again to lead them to A'ictory (2)— 
his A\diole army was put in motion at daybreak on the 25th, being the very 
day on AA'hich Wellington Avas engaged at St.-Sebaslian in inspecting the 
Avorks after the failure of the first assault. 

Position and The Allies mustercd, in all, seventy-two thousand combatants of 
thri!utis°f the Anglo-Porluguese army, of whom seven thousand Avere ca- 
army. vahw, hcsidcs tAventy-fiA’e thousand Spaniards (5). The relative 


(1) Wellington to Lord Batliurst, Aug. 1, 1813. 

Gurw. X. 579. Vicl. ct (Joncj, xxii. 2G5. Belin. iv, 

2G2, 2rt3. 

(2) “ While Germany was thus the theatre of 
great cvt'nls, that enemy >\ho, under pretence of 
succouring the inhabitants of the Penins>u!a» has 5ii 
reality devoted them to ruin, \sas not inactive, lie 
nsscmhled the whole of his disposable forces—* 

English, Spaniards, and rorlugucse— under his 
most experienced officers; and, relying upon the 
superiority of hi*! numbers, advanced in three 
divisions against the French forces assembled upon 
the Douro. Willi >vcIl*provided fo; tresses in his 
front and rear, a skilful general, enjoj ing the con- 
fidence of his troops, might by selecting good posi- 
tions have braved and discomfited this motley levy. 

But unhappily, at this critical period, timorous and 
pusillanimous counsels were follo\\cd. The for- 
tresses \\cic abandoned and blounup, hasty and 
disorderly marehes gave confidence to the enemy, . 
and a velcrau army — small indeed in number, but 
great in all that constitutes the military cliaraclrr— 
which had fought, bled, aud triumphed in cvciy 
fortress in Spain, beheld its glory tarnished, and 
itself compelled to abandon all its acquisitions— 
the trophies of many a welLfought and bloody diy. 

When at length the indignant ^o^ce of the troops 
arrested this disgraceful flight, and its commander, 
touched with shame, yielded to the general desire, 
and determined giving battle near Villoria, who 

(3) Forces of the Allied Army in Spain at the follow ing Periods, 

No. 1.— Voice of the Anglo-Portnguese iirmj- under the Murquis of n^cUingtnn’s command, extracted fre 
original Morning States for the 2ith of July 1813, 


British and German cavalry present under arms. 

Ditto infantry, . . 

Portuguese Cavalry, . ‘ . 

Ditto infantr)', 

Total sabres and bayonets, exclusive of sick and ab. ) 

sent bn command, t 

Artillcrjmcn and drivers,, 


can doubt, from this generous enthusiasm — this 
fine sense of honour— wbat would have been the 
result had llie general been worthy of Ins troops? 
had he, in short, made those dispositions and move* 
incuts, which u ould have secured to one part of( 
his army the co-operation and support of the 
other 

**^Lct us not, however, defraud the enemy of tho 
praise which is due to him. The disposition and 
arr.angcmenis of their general Invc been prompt, 
skilful, and consecutive The valour and steadiness 
of his troops have been praiseworthy ; yet do not 
forget that if is to the benefit of your example they 
owe llicir pre.^ent inilllaiy clmracter; and that, 
whenever the relative duti(*.s 'of a French general 
and his troops have been ably fulfilled, iheircneinics 
have commonly liad no other resource tlian flight. 
Soldiers I 1 partake ^ our chagrin, your grief, your 
indignation : I know that the Jilaine of the present 
situation of ilie armj', is imputable lo others ; the 
glory'of repairing it is your own. The Kinperor*s 
instrnctiens are, to drive the enemy from yonder 
lofty heights, which enable him proudly to survey 
our fertile valleys, and chase him beyond the Ebro, 
Ifw'oii, the Spanish soil must bear your tents, and 
from llience your I'esources be drawn. No difficul- 
ties arc insurmountable lo your valour and devo- 
tion.” — Soolt to his Soldiers, 22d Julj* 1813. Gur- 
W’OOD, X. 577, 


t the 
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Unnk .and 

Total. 


Sergeants, etc. 

Tile. 

^Icn. 

Jforscs. 

91G 

5,83i. 

G.750 

5,834 

4,GB5 

29,92G 

31,581 

— 

251 

■1,241 

1,492 

1,178 

2,849 

20,565 

23,495 

— 

8,72G 

57,5GG 

6G,282 

7,012 



4,000 




70,282 

14,024 


Grand Total, * . 
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force of the contenclmg armies, Ihcreforc, ^as not materially difTcrent, the 
more cspeonllj a*, the imnierous ^atlonal Guards whom the French general 
could summon to lus standard, of great service m mountain warfirc, and 
t\cll acquainted witli the intricacies of the passes, fullv compensated the 
Spanish troops at the command oflhcCngltsh general Both armies occupied 
a line about eleven leagues in length, from the sea on the left, to the moun- 
tains on the ncstnard of the pass of Uonccsvallcs on the extreme right But 
there was this difTercncc between the Iwo—and it was a dilTercnce which 
came to be of vital importance m the outset of operations — that although the 
British w ere on the higher ground, and occupied passes dilticull of access, yet 
the columns posted in them, separated from each other by inaccessible ridges, 
could onij communicate with, or receive support from each other, by 
a roundabout march of some days m the roar, wliile the French, who 
were grouped in the plain, from which access was easy from one part of tlio 
Hue to another, could at pleasure throw the weight of their force against the 
weakest part of the allied line, and overwhelm it bj a vehement Irniption, 
With superior forces, before succour could by possibility be obtained, by tlie 
long circuits in the rear, from the remoter parts of their position (1) 
m Having concentrated his troops, and selected Iih point of attack, 
Soull, at dav break on ihc^lli, with JhiTty-five tlioiicand comla- 
tants, ascended the French side of the pass of nonccsvallcs, while 
D’Erlon willi tlie centre, twenty thousand strong, threatened the 
5 «Tn’ Bntish centre by (he Pucria dc Maya, at the head of the v alley of 
Bastan, and ^llhtto, with eighteen thousand, remained m observation on the 
Bidassoa SouU’s object m tins measure was to accumulate forces on ^^cl- 
lington’s Tight more rapidly than the English general could collect forces to 
oppose him , to rcllcv e Pampcluna, for the rcviciiialling of which he had 
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collected a large convoy ; and then turning to liis own right, descend upon 
St.-Sehastian and the forces covering the siege, at the same time that his 
centre and right forced the allied positions in their front. To facilitate this 
operation, great efforts had been made in the preceding days to smooth the 
ascent to the pass of Roncesvalles, and three hundred bullocks Avere in readi- 
ness to assist in dragging the guns up the long and toilsome ascent. Sixty 
pieces of artillery accompanied the centre and left, and the troops each car- 
ried provisions for four days’ consumption. Though the British officers at the 
outposts were on the alert, from the movements they, observed among the 
enemy, yet so well had the concentration of the French troops been masked 
by the intervening heights, and concealed hy the peasantry, that they Avere 
far from being prepared for the furious onset by whieh they were suddenly 
assailed. At daybreak on the 2Sth, Clausel with three diAusions, mustering 
full eighteen thousand men, commenced an attack on Byng’s brigade and 
Murillo’s Spaniards, little more than fiA'C thousand strong, Avho occupied an 
elevated position five thousand feet above' the level of the sea^ and on the 
summit of a craggy ridge of rock at Altobiscar, commanding the higher parts 
of the pass. The steep ascent soon rung AA'ith louder notes than the bugles of 
Charlemagne; for the British troops, undismayed by the multitude of assai- 
lants, made a vigorous resistance : the musketry pealed sharp and long among 
the rocks, and the advancing columns fell fast beneath the deadly fireAA'hich 
issued from above the clouds. But the French, electrified by the presence of 
Soult, and burning to efface the recollection of their former defeats, advanced 
with the utmost intrepidity, and toiled far up the steep; still, however, the 
British made good the summit, until intelligence AA'as received in the eA^ening 
that Murillo, 'assailed by superior forces, had fallen back on the right, while 
the assailants on the left were making Avay along the summit of the Airola 
ridge; wiierefore the strong position of the Altobiscar Avas abandoned, and 
the British general, united to Cole’s division, which had come up from the 
left during the night, evacuated the great ridge, and descended on the oppo- 
site side towards the general rendezvous of the troops in that quarter, in the 
A^alley of Zubiri (1). 

Description While the pass of RoncesA alles was thus forced on the allied right, 

I'uena tic Puerta de Maya in the centre had also been the theatre of a 
sanguinary conflict. D’Erlon had'early in the morning put himself 
in motion on the same day, to attack that pass at the head of the valley of 
Bastan, and thus pour down by another road on the British blockading force 
around Pampeluna. Hill Avas there Avith the second division ; and the ground 
at the summit' of the pass w as exceedingly strong, consisting of an elevated 
valley, three miles broad, flanked by lofty rocks and ridges on either side, 
and presenting scenery of the grandest description. Tlie Aale of EstCA^an, in- 
deed, which leads to it, has at first an air of fertility and beauty ; butit nar- 
roAvs as it rises lOAvards the north, and is soon lost in the gloom and desola- 
tion of the frontier. Mountains are there croAA'ded together in all varieties of 
saA^age magnificence; here crested Avith grey and jagged rock, there rounded 
and green upon the summits, to which the panting traveller is led by long 
and Avinding paths. The sides of the rugged barrier are streAA'ed Avith A'ast 
masses of black rock, detached by winter’s frosts from the cliffs above ; the 
roads are narroAvand stony; the fastness into Avhich they lead, dark and 
shadoAvy; and the solitary traA^eller, in traversing them, in general hears only 


(1) AVclliiigloii to I.or<l Bnlliurst, Anguit 1 , 1813, OurtTii x. 579. Nop v. 108i 113. A’ict. el CoLq. 
oc\ii. 2C7. reilot's Guerre ilts I’jienccs, 23, 24. 
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the (lash of the waters, whicli dtbccnd m numerous cascades on all ^jdc<, or 
the SCI earn of the eagles, which fli^t iu^ in the firmament ahoae(l) 

Combat The heller to conceal his real intentions, Count d Erlon, early on 
^ro^ o?the the morning of the^tli, made some demonstrations against the 
® ‘ * small passes of Espegne and Larcta, which he to the right of tint 
of Jfaja, and were guarded by the Portuguese, and under coicr of these 
inoicments, he sKiIfuIIj brought forward Ins mam body, long concealed from 
aicw by the great road leading direct fromllrdaxup the pass, and Ihcj were 
near the summit before llicj were perceived The alarm gnn'i were instantly 
fired , the picl els were driicn in with heavy loss, and the light companies 
slowly retired, firing (ivucVlj as they fell back, with the most exemplar) siea 
tliness Drcalhlcss with running up the Spanish Mde, from the bivouacs a 
little below the summit, the British regiments now came up The o^llli and 
GOlh first armed by companies, and immediately began to tire, and soon 


slam Ollier regiments, particularly the 7Isi and 82d, were brought up, and 
maintained the pass long and bravely against the enemy but it was all m 
V am , they w ere htcrall) forced back, and sullenly retreated across the riJgc, 
stiU resolute]) combating So tong continued and olistmatc was the fight, 
that (he whole ammunition ofthc82Jvvasc\lnustcd, and at length, as they 
still kept their ground, they were reduced to roll down stones on the enemy 
In this desperate condition, the Allies were driven back to the last ridge of 
the pass, and wore on the point of abandoning the crest of the inoimtam al- 
togeiUcr, whew Barnes, with a brigade of the 7ih division, came up from 
Lcinllar, and by a brilliant cliargc witli llicClh regiment, drove tbe trench 
back to the first sumniit of the range In tiu> disastrous and bloody combat) 
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the Allies had fifteen hundred men killed, wounded, and made prisoners ; the 
French lost, by their own admission, as many, hut they won the pass, and 
took four pieces of cannon (1 J. 

. Artvantasps sq fai- (jje most brilliant success had crowned Soult’s operations : 

cninotl l)y 

souit oTi lie had unknown to the British, accumulated the bulk of his forces 
opcra’imns. against his right, and throwm himself in such strength on the two 
principal passes leading to Pampeluna, that they were both won. Final suc- 
cess seemed inevitable ; for .if the Allies had been unable to make good the 
summit of the hill, with all the advantages of ground in their favour, it Avas 
not to he expected that they could arrest the victoilous enemy in the course 
of the rapid descent, not above tw'enty miles in length from either of these 
passes, to the ramparts of Pampeluna. If -the French generals had been as 
w'ell aAvare as Souit AA'as of the inestimable importance of time in all, hut es- 
pecially mountain Avarfarc, it is more than probable that this would haA’o 
been the result, and a new aspect been given to the campaign, and possibly 
the fortunes of the w'ar, by the raising of the siege of St.-Sebastian and (he. 
.hlockade of Pampeluna. But D’Erlon, satisfied Avith haAing aa'ou the Puerla 
de Maya, remained there on the night of the 23lh, Avithout folloAving up his 
successes ; and Reille’s three divisions, Avhich had received orders to march 
from Sl.-Jean Pied-de-Port for Airolaand Lindous on the preceding day, lost 
much precious and irreparable time in incorporating some conscripts Avhich 
had come up Avith their respective regiments, so that they did not ascend the 
rocks of Airola in time to seize that important pass before the British troops 
had got through. Thus, though the crest of the mountains A\'as won, no de 
cisive hloAV had been struck; and the allied and French troops, after nearly 
equal mutual slaughter, Averc Avending their Avay doAA'n the valleys on the 
southern slope of the Pyrenees (2). 

ti^Bniish morning of the 26th, Soult’s march was retarded by a 

to the neigh* thick fog Avhich hung on the higher parts of the mountains; he at 
I’a.n'pe'iuna” length, hoAvovcr, got into motion, and descended the A^alley in 
pursuit of the British; hut he soon found that in mountain Avaiiare, though 
July uG. the assailant may have the adA'^antage in the first onset, difficulties 
accumulate around him as he advances, if opposed by a resolute and persever- 
ing adversary. Cole, avIio was retreating doAvn the valley from Roncesvalles, 
met Picton, who had hurried to the scene of danger in adA^ance of his divi- 
sion, AA’^hich, hoAA'ever, had crossed the hills and reached Zubiri, a fcAV miles 
in his rear. Thither the British generals immediately retreated, Avith some 
sharp combats in the I’earguard ; and the tAvo divisions united, noAv muster- 
ing eleven thousand bayonets, offered battle on the ridge in front of Zubiri : 
but Souit declined to attack, being desirous, before he did so, of being joined 
by R’Erlon or Reille’s divisions ; and, as they did not come up before night, 
he let fall some expressions of displeasure, discovering a secret apprehension 
of failure. Next day, Picton, aaIiIi both divisions, noAV under his command, 
Juiya?. . continued his retreat toAvards Pampeluna, desiring to concentrate 
his forces and give battle at Sauroren, four miles in front of that fortress. 
Hill, finding his right uncovered, and being severely Aveakened by the com- 
bat of Maya, followed in the same direction doAvn the valley of Bastan ; and 
the mountain passes in the centre and right of the British position being 
noAV all abandoned, alarm and dismay spread far and AAlde in the rear. All 
the valleys leading down to NaA'arre were filled Avitli baggage Avaggons, 

Cl) AVcIlinglon to Eord Bathurst, Aug. 1, 1813. (2) I’cliot, 25, 26. Nap. vi. 113,114. A'ict, ct 

Gunv. X. 579. Scherer, ii, 247. Nap. v. 118, 122. Coaq. xxii, 268. 

Pcllot, 26, 27. A'ict, ct Conq. xxii. 267, 268. 
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mules, arlincry, and con^oy^, falling back in confusion ; and rumour, mill 


preicnt their falling into the (ajDmj's bands; and be*noaJd have rai^od 'the 
blockade entirely, had not Don Carlos b’Espana fortunately come up at the 
moment with Ins corps, and restored Some sort of order m the bc 5 ic''ing 
force (1). 

nm.uj lYellington nas on his nay back from St -Sebastian when he re- 
cened intrihgencc of Soult’s imiption—bnl only of the one at the 
tx%‘p"uis^ Maya j and as he did not conceive it possible, that mih no 

•“"« larger force than D’Erlon had, he would attempt to penetrate the 
British lines, he thought that attack was only a femt, and that the real al« 
tempt UQuldhe madeon (iic loner Cidassoa, to raise the siege of St -Sebas- 
tian In the course of the night, however, correct accounts arrned ofUic 
Boncesvahes and Maja combats, and he immediately adopted the same mea- 
sures as ^apoI^oTl had done at Mantua in 1790, and Suwairow at the same 
fortress in 4709(5^, by ordering Gniham insfanllj to raise the siege, em- 
bark the stores and guns, and hasten with all hi» disposable forces to the 
support of Giron, m a defensive position prc'iousl) selected for battle, on 
the souUictn Side of the Bidassoa. These orders were punctually executed; 
and, meannhile, AVcllington set out on horseback wilb ibe utmost speed it> 
jom PicLon and Cole's div isioos to their position in front of rampchitia As 
he entered the village of Sauroren, he saw ClauscTs division moving along 
the crest of the mountain opposite, which made an alteration of his dispo* 
silions advisable He immcdialcly dismounted, wrote the necessary orders 
in pencil on the parapet of the bridge, sent them off by Lord Fjtrroy Somer- 
set, tho only one of his staff who had been able to keep up with Ins mcing 
speed, and rode alone up the ascent lo join the British troops The moment 
he was descried, a shout was raised by the nearest battalion, which spread 
along the line till the very moonlam rc-ccliocd with the clang; and tho 
I ■ ' ' • — in Ibcir advance till they as- 

, ■ . • • . • Is on the oppoMlo s\dM were 

. . , ■ . . . .1 ’ f • ,1 „ 


tack was made that day, and, before the next, such reimorccmeutsaiu.td 
as enabled t^cUmgicn to resume Ihconensivoand fomjdclc hw viclory A 
sharp hre of inuskoiry along the front of the line, indeed; conimeuctHl at 
SIX o’clock in the evening; but n dreadful storm soon alter arose, and pn- 
vcvMcd any important operations on cither Mdc till the follow mg day. 

BjMf ot Early on tlic morning of the 28Ui, the sixth division, to the Infi- 
n»ie loy of their comrades, came up, and coosulcrablc remforv^ 
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Ijcrcloforc inusiblc, tlic French columua recoiled, still trarcK combatm'^ 
and strewed llicir numerous slam along the Ime of iheir retreat (1) 

Idoodj repulse was going on upon the Britidi left in 
I«don’t"e of the Unr,aconnictof unequalled «e\cnt 5 was raging 

ri^hi. along the top of the ridge in the centre and right iihoul anj 
proper unit) in their efforts, but with sui parsing ^a^ 0 ll^, Clauscl s other di- 
Msions rushed up the sleep face of the mountain, and iiudismaicd L) a 
plunging fire, '\^hJch in mauj eases swept off half iJicir battalions, worked 
their toilsome way up to the top In some instances their cxlraordinarj gal 
lanlr) tnet with deserted Ihonghbul tcinporarj success The Seventh Por- 
tuguese Cacadorcs shrunk from the terrible encounter on the summit, and 
the I rench cslahhslied thcnisclvcsfor afc» imnutes on tlicir pnrlof the left of 
Ihcndgc, but Boss’s British brigade, instanilj adiaucitig, charged with a 
loud shout, and hurled them down the steep Again Ihej relumed, however, 
reinforced to the charge another Poriuguc«c regiment on Boss’s right v mg 
having giv en wij, the I rcncli penetrated mat the opening, and that heroic 
brigade, assailed at once in front and flank, was compelled to give ground 
Instanil} the assailants stood on bis position on the sunimil, their hue began 
to dcplov to a considerable breadth on either side, and the crest of the moun- 
tain, enveloped m cloud and flatne, seemed alrcadj won In this cxtrcmii) 
^^clIington ordered up Bjng’s brigade, winch advanced In douMc-qmek 
time, the S7th and (8th w ere brought dovv n from tlic higher ground m the 
centre, with indescribable fury they chargeil ibe crowded masses on the sum- 
mit, and the whole were rolled lu wild confu^oii over the rocks, and lo't 
half tltfir numbers under the British bayonet In the course of (his desperate 
conflict, the gallant fourifi division surpaS'Cd all its former exploits, every 
regiment charged with the bayonet (2), some of them four different limes, 
and the heroic iiosslnd two horses «hot under him ^leanvvlulcneillc's dm 
sjon, on the left of Clau«el s lliird divi ion, had env ironed the right of the po- 
sition above Ibe Cuy stream, where Murillo’s Spaniards were placed, an 1, 
mounting fiercely the hill-Mde, dislodged tlicm, after a brave resistance, 
from their ground on the left of the lOth British regiment V Porlugue'C 
ballahon, gallantly advancing, look its place in theirroom bc^^iJc that noble 
corps, which wailed m stem silence until the French set their feet on (he 
J road summit, “but when thoir glittering arms appeared over the brow of 
the mountain, (be clnqruig cry w s hcinl, the crowded ma«< was broken to 
ptcccsf ?ud 1 lm/Jc«JofbuJJcl5foH£*wedji5fligbl J owriimestbisflxsauUwas 
renew cd , and the i rench oniccr« were <ccn to pull up (heir (irctl men hj (hr 
bells, «o fierce and resolute were they lowin Itulitvvasihchlourofbj^i- 
pbus The V clicment shout and shock of thcBrilisU soldiers alw ay s prcvailc«l, 
and at last, wilh thinned ranks, tired limbs, and hearts hopilessfrotn ro- 
pe lied failures, they were so abashed, that three British companies suffeeJ 
to bear down n whole brigade (T) ” 

Bt'conccrlcd by this Moody repuhe, Soutl drew off his forces 
towards evening, and resumed his former position on a range of 
hdJs rippix^iJc to ^\clllngtons Just then the heads of DLrlons columns 
began to appear on the rislil , that general having during the aclion \ rnc- 
trated to Within a league of Pampcluna and liccn prevented from rcadiing 
that fortrC'S, chicRy by the a lolcnt fire which he heard in inf rrjr, 
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made by the British centre, which now descended from its stronghold aboA-c 
the i illap of Sauroren, on^lhe^Frcnch centre, w hich still held its old po'^w 


gadc winch scaled the heights on the left of the Frcnch'position. Ihc clTcci 
of these advances and attacks, which were all made at the same time, and 
with thatCQlhusiastic ardour which spring frotn the uniiersal transport at 
reluming Mclory, was to force the cnem) to abandon cniirclj his position, 
and retreat up the Aallcys of the tani and the Gu) towards Olaguc and Zu- 
bin. Sauroren was now carried by storm bj Bjng’s diwsiori and Madden’s 
Portuguese, amidst deafening cheers, and fourteen hundred prisoners made. 
Tlic whole A alley was filled wuh smoke, which appeared to Dalhouslc’s men 
on the heights Jikc agitated foam in the hollow ; while the roar of the cannon 
and rattle of the musketry were rc-cchocd wuh awful effect from mountain 
to mountain This general attack relieved the pressure on Hill, who Ind been 
assailedonthecitremeDnti-'h leftbj such sopcrior/orrescarjym tlicmorn- 
ing, that he was driven with considerable loss from the range of heights 
which he occupied to another m las rear in front of Jfarcalam ; but Dalhou- 
sic’s able movement compelled the cncm> to retire m llicir turn; and at 
length both parties, llioroughly exhausted, sunk to sleep on their stony 
beds aboAe the clouds. Tlic Allies m this day’s combus lost nineteen hun- 
dred men, of whom Iwo-thirds wavc Portuguese, upon whom the weight of 
the action had fallen, and to whom its chief glorj bcloncetljbutlhoFrencli 
were weakened by an equal number killed and wounded, and in addition 
Ihreo thousand prisoners were made, and great numbers dispersed and lost 
in the wood» and raMnc$(i). 

artnMfr SouU, after this disastrous defeat, continued his retreat on the day 
foUow ing w Uh all pomblcoxpcdiUonup the valleys of the Ijini and 
tnniitr guy. but ho was HOW iH mosl harardous situation : Ins troops 
were .ill worn out wall exccssnctoil. Ins fighting men were reduced to thiriy- 
fiAC thousand; Foy, with eight thousand whom he had rallied, wa> retiring 

, ; I . » , ” . *. I/. .1 .» f. K .. I 


of the Pyrenees Graham, with twenty Ujou«and, was midy lo stop min ou 
Ihesidcof Sl.-Sobasiian; and it was only h) an cxiraordmarj exertion of skill 
and coolness that lus army m ihe>c circumstances was preserved from total 
ruin. He directed hisjrctreat, not by the Aallej of Hastan towards tbe.I’uerfa 
do Ma)a,asD’Erlon had entered, but by the pass of Donna Maria towards the 
Jail Si 1 hsondo, and the valley of iho Upper Bidasson. At the latter i«iss, 
bU rearguard made a stand m a very strong dclilc lo gam time for the ramagw 
and artillery in their rear to get on; hut lUU turned the left of the gorge, and 
Dalhoiisie the right, and after a vigorous resistance the cntnij were tlrnen 
from their stronghold m utter confusion, and with Acry severe Ios>i Jlean- 
wbjloBjng pushed on, and m the Clisondo caplurcti a fai^ andrafuabte 
convoy of provisions, and, rapidly advancing, rcoccupicd the Maya paw. 
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Wellington’s troops had now almost entirely enclosed Sonlt’s main body in a 
net, from which it seemed impossible for him to escape : for his soldiers, 
unconscious of their danger, were grouped close together in the deep and 
narrow valley of Estevan : three British divisions and one Spanish, under 
Wellington, were on his right flank concealed by the mountains; Hill was close 
behind him ; Dalhousie held the pass of Donna Maria, which he had just won ; 
Byng was at Maya, at the head of the valley; the liglit division would in two 
hours block it up at Estevan ; and Graham w'as marching to close the only 
other exit from the valley by Vera and Echallar. Dispirited and worn out as 
his men were, Soult was in no condition to force any of these formidable 
defiles, defended by victorious troops, and his surrender seemed inevitable. 
So hopeful was the English general of such a result, that, screened ])y the 
rocks from behind which he survej^ed the whole valley, he prohibited his men 
from issuing forth to capture Soiilt himself, who was seen riding in a careless 
way along its bottom, lest the catastrophe should awaken the French army 
from its perilous dream of security, and. issued the strictest orders that not a 
man should show himself from behind the ridge which concealed them from 
The enemy. At this moment, when every bosom beat high with exultation at 
the expected glorious trophy of their valour they were so soon to obtain, in 
the surrender of a whole army with a marshal of France at its head, three 
British marauders issued from their concealment, to plunder in the valley. 
The sight of the red coats was not lost upon Soult, who instantly perceived the 
iraraihence of his danger : his whole army was immediately put in motion, 
and hurried towards the passes leading to the Lower Bidassoa, which they 
got through just before the Spainards under Longa, or the light division, could 
come up to close the terrible defiles ! Such is war : the disobedience to orders 
by three soldiers saved France from the greatest calamity, and deprived 
England of the greatest triumph, recorded in the annals of cither mo- 
narchy (f). 

Drpndful It soon appeared from what a fearful danger the emerging of these 

I’lnMicmw of marauders from this retreat had deli vered the French army. In their 

cciiaiiar. jggi inai’ch to the defiles of Echallar, when the army was hurrying 
forward to win the pass before the enemy, great part of the French army, now 
thoroughly discouraged, broke its ranks and dispersed. Soult, Avho was en- 
deavouring to form a rearguard to arrest the pursuit of the enemy, was seized 
with indignation when he beheld the disorderly bands which in wild con- 
fusion came hurrying forward. .“Cowards,” said he, “where are you flying 
to? You are Frenchmen, and you are running away ! In the name of honour, 
halt.and face the enemy !” Stung by these reproaches, twelve hundred men 
rallied under the directions of the marshal and his aides-de-camp, and formed 
a sort of.rcarguard; but the remainder fled on without intermission, and the 
torrent of fugitives rolled impetuously down, with the roar and whirl of a 
mighty rapid, to the defiles of Yanzi and Echallar. Before they got there the 
head of the column was as much disordered as the rear; the Aveathcr Avas 
oppressively sultry; and though the great body of the bewildered mass found 
Acnt during the night by the latter defile, yet a frightful scene ensued next 
day when Rcille’s divisions Avere rolling through by the gorge of Yanzi. 
All?. I. The French were there Avedged in a narroAV road, bclAvcen inac- 
ce.ssible rocks on the one side and the riA'cr on the other. AVhile struggling 
through this dreadful pass, the head of the light division reached the summit 
of the precipice, and immediately began firing doAvu on the dense throng. 

(I) Nap. vi. 15i, 156. AVcIlinglon to LonlBallitirsl Aug. J, igi3, Gurtv, 6S3» 5SG. rdlot, 31>35. 
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coTituMt)T\foMoN\ ei , tbe ca\a\n drew their s^^ ord>> and chanreil 
lhrou:;U ihc pass , the infmtrj ti-erc tntrpred under fool, number., hoAcs 
and all, \\crc prccipUalcd into the nver some in despair lircd \crtiiillv «n 
at the summit of the chit' , the wounded implored ijuirlcr a-, thfcp were rolled 
<*>'cr the bnnh, and hnns su'ipeiidcd, ycl Mcedimr, on the branches of trees 
over the roaruiR torrent So piteous was Ihc scene, that many men of the 
iron veterans of the light dixtsion cca<cd to fire, or di«chargcti their pieces 
with averted garc With such circumstances of horror did the last columns 
of that roichli host leave Spam, who Imt a few dajs before had motmicd Uie 
jvissof noncc>\aUcs huoyanlaaitU spml, and in all the prulc of apparentlj 
irrcMsUhle strength ’ And > cl lhcdl^asler, great as u to the French arms, 
would have been still greater if all the men hail been able to reach their 
ground at the time assigned them, forlonga’^diMSion, if they hadromeup 
in lime, would have rendered the pas> of \anii aliogelhcr imjvas>.able to the 
disorderlj tonrcnl of SouUV mas*c>, and though the IishldmMon inanhcd 
forty miles in nineteen hours, and iKire their cvtraonlmarr fatiimcs with 
surpriMoc spirit, yet, if they had not lost iheir was m the wilds, the\ would 
liaac been two lionrs earlier at thcpcnious bridge, and none of Uellle'^ divi- 
sion w ould ba\ e c>rapcd (1 ) 

^ tench troops, at all pomU, m atnated the Spanish 
r.kiihr tcrntorjjond l*oih armies nearly rcxumcil ibe pO'ilions ilie> bad 
held before Sovili's irruption looV. place before they recrovscil the frontier, 
howe> er, an Incident occurred, winch showetl, in a striking manner, how the 
steadiness of the bravc'i troops may be shaken, even m a short lime, by « 
senes of di'a'ters. Cbusel\ disi'ionwcre the list winch rcmilncd on the 




they a>*cre fifteen hiimlrcil acamsi su thousand, and the enemy held a jwsi- 
tion as strong as the rocks ofb^uroren Such was the «pint, however, with 
whicli the Rrilisli army was now animated, that this handful of heroes ac- 
luaily avsanUed and droac the enemy from the rugged heights, anmUl the 
cnthuviaslic ehcers of the whole troops who witnes'cil this heroic exploit 
And yet the French were the same men who, a few Oaisl»eforc, had all but 
won, against similar naturaUhn'icuUic.', ibebloodv steel's of Viurorcii ( lai>- 
seVs men, thus di'lndced, fell back to a strong ridge beyond the pass of 
hchallar, coxerrd ha thelaamcHy rock, which was strongly occupied I«t 
they were not pcrmiiietl to nM in thi> la«i stronghold As evening eaim on, 
and a dark mi<l crow ned the cloud-eipj'cJ snnimit of the clilT occupied I y 
iheFrench, the nfirmrn oftlic45«l, whom Co’oncl Ibrnard let! to the aUack, 
aaerc soon lo>l to ihcaicw , but the sharp clang ofmiiskeiry rr.ounde»lin ibe 
cJoiidN Olid erelong a llrilisli shout was hcanl from the <broude<l intntnit, 
and llic last French were hurled in confiiMondowm the strep from tlic kpa- 
nislisod(2'. , , 1 . 

ft f he irruption of ^ouU into Ihc Spanish temtora does tiie liulicsl 

XU ux irt honour to lus perso ertngrtwracler, and skill In the morrmenu of 
^iraiegv which preceslcd the final shock, but it nu' I*e d'ul fexf 
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wliellicr liis vigour and lirniness a I the decisive hiomcnl wore equal to the 
ability of his previous conceptions. Witii an overwhelming force he had 
thrown himself on the British right, and gained such success before succour 
could arrive, that the issue seemed no longer doubtful, when victory was 
snatched from his grasp, and a succession of disasters brought on the French 
arms, attended in the end with the most decisive elTects upon the ultimate 
issue of the war. There can be no doubt that the vigour with which the stroke, 
thus happily conceived, was followed up at the decisive moment, was by no 
means proportioned to the felicity of its original conception. Soult was in 
front of the rocks of Sauroren vitli thirty thousand men on the. evening of 
the 2Gth,Avhcn only two divisions, eleven thousand of the Anglo-Portuguese, 
Avere assembled to stop his progress. Had he attacked that night or next day 
Avith such a preponderance of force, it can hardly be doubted that he Avould 
have succeeded; and, supported by the ramparts of Pampcluna, he might 
have seen Avith inditferchce the arrival of the sixth, and all the subsequeiit 
divisions of the British army Avhich'came up on the 28th and 29lh. Wel- 
lington’s right wing Avas undoubtedly in one sense out-generaled — that is; it 
Avas assailed by a force greatly superior to that anticipated, or for Avhich it 
Avas prepared — and the trooj)S at the Jfaya pass Averc clearly surprised; but 
this is unavoidable in mountain Avarfare, Avhere the attacking party may select 
his own point of onset, and the attacked cannot, from intervening ridges,' 
obtainsuccour tilt after a long time, and a painful circuit in the rear; and Soult 
experienced the same, in his turn, in the forcing of his position shortly after 
on the Nive. On the other hand, the rapidity with Avhich the British general 
gathered up all his forces to the menaced point; the firmness with Avhich he 
held his ground in thclirst instance against a A-ast superiority of feree; and the 
admirable combinations by Avhich, in the subsequent advance, be defeated 
all Soult’s attempts, and all but made him prisoner Avith thirty thousand 
men, are Avorthy of the highest admiration, and justly place the battles of the 
Pyrenees among the most brilliant of Wellington’s martial achievements. 
The French loss, from the time of their entering .Spain on the 2pth -Tuly, till 
their cA’acuating it, was not less than fifteen thousand men, including four 
thousand unAAOunded prisoners; that of the Briti.sh Avas seven thousand and 
ninety-six men, of Avhom four thousand seven hundred and fifty-six were 
British soldiers; but, Avhat is very remarkable, such AAas the efi'ect of the 
trumpet of Avar in bringing back the stragglers, loosened by the Vittoria 
plunder, to their standards, that the muster-rolls after the battles exhibited 
only fifteen hundred less than those taken before they commenced (-1). 

Rcnrwal of The first object Avbich occupied the-attention of the English gen- 
orst‘-1c- , cral ffter the defeat of Soult’s irruption, Avas the rencAval of the 
tetian. siege of St. -Sebastian, aa IucIi had been so rudely interrupted. The 
governor had made good use of the breathing-time thus afforded him by the 
cessation of active operations, in repairing the breaches in the s^a-walf, re- 
trenching the interior parts of the rampart, and taking every imaginable pre- 
caution against a second assault. In particular, be had constructed out of 
the ruins of the houses Avhich had been destroyed, immediately behind the 

(l) WcJiington to SjrT, Grnliam, Aug. -i, 1813. Ihousaml, wlilch .shows llial this estimate is in some 
Giirw. X. 592. lk*lm. i. 2G5»nijdtu Ivarl Liverpool* respects helow the truth, though founded on offi- 
Aug. -i, I8l3. Gimv. X 59G. ' , ' cial clocutiients, and prolntbly very near it. See 

“That vain alleinpl cost l!ie French army nine- WnLi.ixr.TON fu Lord Liverpool, 'IfA 1815, 
teen hundred Lilted, ciglit thousand five hundred where Jm says, “Their loss cannot he less than 
and forty wounded, aiul two tliousaiid seven hun- lificcii thousand, and I am not sure if it is not twenty 
dred prisoners; inall lhirteenlhousandonehundrcd tliousniul; we have four' thousand prisoner-s,”— . 
men.’* — Belmas, Jounidux des Sieges dans' la Penin* ' Gunwoou, x. 597* 
sidct i. 2G5, The prisoners taken were really four * 
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great hreachy a second or interior rampart, parnilel to the outer, very thid, 
and fifteen feet Ingh, wth salient bastions, n Inch u ^Nas hoped ^^ould entirely 
stop the progress of the enemy, c^en if they wn the front nail. During the 
intermission of aclne operations, the efforts of the English \^cro confined to 
a blockade position taken up on the heights of St -Bartholomew, which were 
much strengthened, and a distant fire upon the men engaged in these vast 
undertakings; and they lost two hundred Portuguese in a sally made by Iho 
Jui,^G garrison JR the mghtofthoSOthJQly. BatwhenSoult was finally 
A«s >9 druen back, matters soon assumed a \ery different aspect. The 
heavy guns which had been shipped at Passages were all rclanded, and ogam 
placed in battery; a ficct of transports, with twcnlj-ciglil additional pieces 
of great calibre, and immense stores, arrived from Portsmouth, and they were 
Aof 15 soon succeeded by as many more from V/ooIwich; and the batter- 
ing tram, w ith the guns landed from the ships, now' amounted to the largo 
number of a hundred and cigbicen pieces, including iwelrc sixlj-ojght 
pounders. Dy the night of the 23l!i this immense tram of artdlcrj was all 
in readiness, and fifty-se\en pieces actually in the batteries; and on the 
morning of the 2Cth they reopened their fire with aroar so awful, that, re- 
echoed as it was from all the rocks and precipices in the wooded ainphi- 
tbeatre around, itsecmed as if no force on earth could withstand the attack. 
The fire continued without intermission for the next four dajs, and before 
the 30lh sixty-llirce guns were m constant practice, two wide breaches 
were gaping, and seemed easy of ascent, the fire of the place was almost 
entirely silenced, and three mines had been run m front of the adianced 
batteries on tlio isthmus, close under the sea-wall, in order to counteract any 
mines of the enemy near the great broach. Still the brave governor, after in- 
forming Soult of lus desperate siiualionj was rcsoluio tostand asecond assault, 
although Ins resistance of tlic first had fulfilled to the letter ^apoIL'on's ge- 
neral orders; and the storm was ordered for the 51st at noonday (1). 

£r,ToTi^^ At two in (lie morning of (he SIst, the flircc mines were crplodcd 
■uauit under tlic sea-wall, and brought ii completely down. At this awful 
signal the hrav e garrison all repaired to Ihcir posts, each armed with several 
muskets; and, relying on tlio successful rcsi'tancc of the former assault, 
confidently anticipated the defeat of the present hor was their confidence 
without reason; for, notwithstanding the vastly increased nicans now at the 
disposal of the besiegers, they had not yet beat down the enemy’s parapets 
norosiahhsbcd a lodgement in the boniwork, so that tho assaulting columns 
would be exposed when near the breach to a destructive fire In flank—a fatal 
error, contrary (o Mauhjn’s rules, and vvhicli was only washed out by lor* 
rents of IJritisl ' ' - » ■'nm ~rc^*»,«r>ftn(x|t^ps 

at the former ' • ' ' ' . .■■■'■ finwn 

regiments in ■' • s 'I '’.pressed 

it, “who could show oilier troops how to mount a breach, uiiii, liuwcvcr, 
who had resumed the command of the fifth divivion, by whom the fomver 
- - i« 1 i iinrn mule, was ureent that his men shoutd fie oilowcil the j'Oil 
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down on the town ! After the troops in the trenches were all under arms, deep 
anxiety pervaded every bosom ; and before orders were given for tbe forlorn 
hope to move forward, the excitement felt had become almost intolerable. 
The heroic band, took its station at halfpast ten ; the tide, Avhich all watched, 
was fast ebbing; the enemy’s preparations were distinctly visible — the glanc- 
ing of bayonets behind the parapets, the gnus pointed towards the breach, 
the array of shells and lire barrels along its summit, told but loo clearly the 
awful contest which awaited them. Little was said in the assaulting columns ; 
the bravest occasionally changed colour; the knees of the most resolute 
Smote each other, not with fear but anxiety; and time seemed to pass with 
such leaden wings, that the watches were looked to every half minute. Some 
laughed outright, they knew not why ; many addressed a mental prayer to 
the throne of grace. The very elements seemed to have conspired to increase 
the impressive character of the moment; a close and oppressive heat per- 
vaded tbe atmosphere, lowering and sulphurous clouds covered the sky, large 
drops fell at intervals, and the very animals, awestruck by the feeling of an 
approaching tempest, were silent in the camp and on the hills (-1). 

A’oon had barely passed, when, the tide being considered sulli- 

ItrrncliM, cionlly fallen, the signal to iidvancc was given. Silently the men 

rrpui'wi. moved forward, and not a shot was fired till the column had reached 
the middle of the stream, when such a tempest of grape, musketry, and 
canister was at once opened upon it, as wcllnigh choked the Urumea with 
the killed and the Avounded. With dauntless intrepidity, however, the sur- 
A'ivors pressed through the now crimsoned Avaves, and soon gained the strand 
on tbe opposite side, headed by the gallant Lieutenant M’Guin of the 4th, 
Avho led the forlorn hope, and rushed on, conspicuous from his plume, noble 
figure, and buoyant courage. Two mines Avcrc exploded rather prematurely 
by the enemy under the covered AA'ay of the hornAVork ; but they crushed only 
tAA'cnly men, and the column, bounding impetuously forAvard,' streamed up 
the great breach, and soon reached its summit. There, hoAvever, they AA'cre 
assailed by a dreadful tempest of grape, shells, and hand-grenades, Avhile tbe 
head of tbe column found it impossible to gel doAvn into the toAAm, as the re- 
verse of the breach consisted of a Avail Iaa'cIa’c or fourteen feet high, the bottom 
of Avhich Avas filled AA'ith SAVord blades placed erect, and every kind of oflensive 
obstacle, Avhile the ncAA’ly constructed rampart Avithin, and the ruins of the 
houses Inirned on occasion of the former assault, Averc lined Avith grenadiers, 
who kept up so close and deadly a fire, that the Avbole troops Avho reached the 
summit AA'cre almost instantly struck doAAm. .Still fresh troops pressed on; 
the Urumea incessantly resounded with the splash of successive columns 
hurrying fovAA’ard to the scene of carnage, until the AA’hole fifth diAusion aa'OS 
engaged ; the volunteers from the difierent corps, Avho had Avith difficulty 
been restrained, Avere noAV let loose, and rushed on, calling out that they 
AV'ould shoAV how a breach should be mounted. Soon the croAvded mass made 
their way up the face of the ruins, Avon the summit, and AA’ith desperate reso- 
lution strove to get over by a feAv ruined Avails, Avbich connected the back of 
the old Avith the front of the new rampart. Vain attempt! A steady barrier of 
steel awaited them on the other side, the bravest avIio got across Avere 
bayoneted or throAvn doAA’n into the gulf bcloAV, and after Iavo hours of mor- 
tal strife, the heroic defenders still made good tbe dreadful pass, and not a 
living man AA'as to be seen on the breach. As.a last resource, Blajor Snodgrass,' 
with bis Portuguese battalion, volunteered to make a simultaneous assault on 

(l) Glcig’s Sulialtcrn, 51, 5i. Xap. vi. 197, 199. Graliain’s Ofncinl Account. Giirn’. xi. G2, C3. ■ 
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the lesser brcacJi; but bere, loo, the slaogbter was drcadfal-a sfio^cr of 
grape smoie the head of the column, and the obstacles proved insuperable 
even to the most ardent valour. Maller$ seemed desperate— the Urumea svas 
rapidly rising, and xvould soon become impassable; the great breach was 
choked with the dead and the dying, and already the shouts ofvjctorv were 
lieard from the French ramparts (IJ. 

In this e\tremiiy, Graham, having consulted wuh Colonel Dickson of the 
engineers, adopted one of the boldest, and jet, with his artillerjmon, safest 
expedients recorded in military annals. He ordered that the whole guns of 
the Chofre batteries shonld be brought to bear upon the higli curtain above 
the breach in thedemi-baslions, from winch the most destructive fire issued; 
w bile the British soldiers at the foot of ihc rampart remained quiescent, or 
laj down, while the shot flew only two feet over their heads’ In a few im- 
nutcs, forty-sev en guns were in lhi> manner directed with such effect on flic 
traverses, that they were m great part broken down, and the troops who 
manned them were obliged to retire to more distant cover, and jet so accu- 
rate was the aim, that not one man among the assailants was struck Tncntj 
r ■ ■ ; ’ • : ^ p . . ,1 y... 

1 • ■ . ■ 1 
g , ■ ■ • : 

ramparts for the close defence of their traverses and interior works; liic 
flame ran along the walls, and soon the whole exploded with h bright flash, 
succeeded by a smoke so dense as to obscure all ^ ision. Three hundred brave 
rrcnchmen were blown into the air by ** ’ 

the blowing up of the L’Oncnt at the ^ll 
a minute not a shot was fired citlicrfror. , 

length, as the smoke and dust cleared away, the British troops, seeing an 
empty space before them, rushed forward, and will) an appalling shout mide 
themselves masters of the first traverse The defenders, however, even at 
this terrible moment, soon rallied, and a fierce conflict, breast against breast, 
hiyonetaeamst bavonct, ensued at the lop of the lilgli curtain; and for some 


lion of the besieged The trench colours on tne ijv jiiti wlIi. iui«. j 

Lieutenant Cclliin of the tlth; Ihchornwork and ravelin on tlic flank of the 
great breach were abandoned, while about the same time, Snodgrass, witli 
bis valiant Portuguese, stormed tlic lcs<<cr broach; and the bulk ofthc garri- 
son, now every where overpowered, were rapidly driven from nil llicir inte- 
rior retrenchments, and sought refuge with the governor in the castfe (S’, 
leaving seven hundred prisoners rescued from instant death, In the hands 
of the Victors. 

And now commenced a scone which has affixed as lasting a slim on the 
character ofthc English and J’orlugviosc troops, asllio heroic valour tlioy 
displayed in the assault has given thorn enduring and cvaltcil fame The 
long endurance of the assault, which had contmiicd In morlnl strife for three 
hours, the fearful slaughter of their comrades which hid taken place at Iric 
hrcafclics, had WTOUglit the «o1dicrs up to perfect midncsv; tlic Mttle whicii 
occurred llic same day w illi the centre and right wmg at San Harml. 
vented fresh columns' of troops from being infroductvJ, ami, a' not unuvuji 
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in sucli cases, wliilc llicy spared their enemies 'who Avere inadc’prisoners Avilh 
arms in their hands, llic soldiers Avreaked their vengeance Avilh fearful vio- 
lence on the unhappy inhabitants. Some of the houses adjoining the breaches 
had taken fire from the eficcts of the explosion; and the llames, fan- 
ned by an aA\fnI tempest of thunder and lightning, Avhich burst on the toAAm 
just as the ramparts Avere carried, soon spread Avitli frightful rapidity; Avhile 
the Avrctched inhabitants, driven from house to house as the conflagration 
devoured their dAvcllings, Averc soon huddled together in one quarter, Avhere 
they fell a prey to the unbridled passions of the soldiery. Attempts Avere at 
•first made by the British ofllccrs to extinguish the flames, but they proved 
A’ain amidst the general confusion Avhich prevailed; and soon the soldiers 
broke into the burning bouses, pillaged them of the most valuable articles 
they coninined, and rolling numerous spirit-casks into the streets, Avilh fran- 
tic shouts emptied them of their contents, till vast numbers sunk doAvn like 
saA’ages, motionless, some lifeless, from Ibe excess. Carpets, tapestry, beds, 
silks, and satins, Avearing apparel, jewellery, Avatebes,' and every think valu- 
’ able, AYcre scattered about upon the bloody pavements, Avhile fresh bundles 
of them Averc continually IhroAvn doAvn from the AvindoAvs above, to aA'oid 
the flames, and caught Avith demoniac yells by the drunken croAvds beneath. 
Amidst these scenes of disgraceful violence and unutterable avoc, nine-tenths 
of the once happy smiling toAvn of St.-Sebastian Avcrc reduced to ashes ; and 
Avhat has afllxed a yet darker blot on the character of the vVictors, deeds of 
violence and cruelty AA-crc perpetrated, hitherto rare in the British army, and 
Avhich cause the historian to blush, not merely for his country, but his spe- 
cies (1). 

French Avrilers fear that such atrocities Avill be pal- 
atrocities. Hated or excused because they occurred beneath the English stan- 
dard. Justice knoAvs no distinction of country; humanity acknoAvledgcs no 
excuse for cruelty; and they are purposely transcribed from the contempo- 
rary records, as an eternal damning blot on llie past, and Avarning to the fu- 
ture (2). A consideration of these mournful scenes, combined Avilh the 
recollection of the mutual atrocities perpetrated by both parties on each 
other in England during the Avars of the Boses, the horrors of the Tyrone re- 
bellion in Ireland, Ibc cold-blooded vengeance of ibe Covenanters after the 
battle of Philipbaugh in Scotland, the systematic firing and pillage of London 
during Lord George Gordon’s riots in 1780, and the brutal Auolcnce in recent 
times of the Chartists iii England, suggest the painful doubt Avhether all 
mankind are not at botlom the same, in point of tendency to crime, Avbcn 


(1) Viet, et Conq. x\ii. 278, 279. .SubaUeni, 59, 
Cl. Nap. vi, 205, 203. .Soutliey, vi. 240. 

(2) “Oil >vrolched iloyl oil crdcl The 

troops seemed lo neglect lUc most ordinary precau- 
tions in a place recently taken, and, u Illi one end of 
it still in llie enemy^s hands, to give themselves up 
to the most unheard of excesses. I’iUage, assasMii- 
ation, r.ipe, were pushed lo an incredible pitch : 
and thefirc, uhich broke out c.Ti'ly in iho night, of-- 
tcr tlic enemy had retired lo the castle, put the 
finishing stroke to this scene of woe. On all .sides 
Mere heard cries of distress from women wlio were 
violated, without regard cither to tender youth, re- 
spected family, or advanced years; uomca ucrc 
outr.Tgcd in presence of their husbands, daughters 
dishonoured in presence of their parents ; one girl 
was the victim of the brutality of a soldier on the 
corpse of her mother ! Other crimes more horrible 
still, which our pen refuses lo record, were epm* 
milted in that awful night; and ihe disorders con- 


tinued for some days after, without any efficient 
fteps being taken to .irrcst them. Of above .six 
hundred houses of whah ijt. •.Sebastian eonsisted on 
the morning of the assault, llicre remained at the 
end of three dajs only Ihirly six.'* — Manifesle pur 
la Junto Constitnthncllc, le Chaptlre ccclrsiastitpic ct 
les habUuns tie StrScbaslian^^ixow in /'7c/. ct Contj, 
x\ii. 27S, 279 i and in bcLMAs, iv. 4C9, App. Yet 
Wellington liad done all in his power lo save the 
town ; ho.hnd purposely avoided a bombardihcnt to 
spare the nitizeus, and both he and Graham, as well 
as the officers engaged, did their utmost lo slop the 
Scpl 8. fire, and avoid the disorders; but all 

their clfoits were ineffectual,' from the impossibility 
of bringing up fresh soldiers to occupy the town 
after the assault, as is usual in such eases, from the 
employment of the whole tumps not engaged in it, 
on the same day, at the battle' on the Hidassoa. — See 
WcLLihCTON to Spanish Minister at 7Far, VithSept, 
idl^. Gur.w* X. 353* 
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exposed to the innuence of the same temptations; and \shciher there do not 
he smouldering beneath the boasted gloncs of British cn ilizanon, the embers 
of a conflagration as fierce, and devastation as ^idc-spread, as those nlnch 
followed and disgraced tho French Uesolution. 
ript're Tliougli tlic town of St.-ScbastiAn was taken, the citadel remained 
thec.uaei to be reduced; and such was the tenacity and hardihood of the 
governor and lus bravo adherents, that, hopeful of delnerance from the ef- 
fort they were aware Marshal Souli Tvas to make mtheir fay oar, the) still 


consumed nineteen dajs in a bombardment to induce (ho garrison to sur- 
render. Wellington, however, having visited the works on the tslScplcmhcr, 
resolved to push the approaches, notwithstanding there obstacles, and at the 
same time try the efTect of a bombardment and cannonade on the castle. A 
heavy fire was kept up from mortars nil theSlIi, when the breaching battc- 
nesfrom the side of tlie town having been completed, a tremendous fire was 
opened from sixty pieces of hcav y arliUerj', which plajed with such cITcct, 
that every thing m the castle was torn up or destroyed before it. The English 
prisoners suffered even more Ilian the garrison from this terrific tempest : for 

Stpt 9 ■ , t * * ** r* r M I r 

hot pci ■ ' . • . . . . 

where > • . . • ... ’ » •«!' ' 

all Ins ' • * 5 . • • * • . • ■ I 

men, including S3b wounded in the liospiial; and tlie Spimsh Hag, amiiisi a 
salute of twenty-one guns, was hoisted from the citadel (J). 

Ron (, ni The siege of St •Sebastian, a Uiird-rato fortress, garrisoned only 
by ‘brcc thousand men, hastilj got together during the linmill of 
irihi®"'^ defeat wliich succeeded the battle of N illorn, cost the allied army 
All n three thousand eight hundred men, two thousand five hundred of 
. !•* ’ w Cl e struck down 

1 ■ • • • t ircc days, of which 

1 ■■ • • .• •• ; gave time to Soldi 

to reorganize his army , and make two desperate attacks, one towards Parnpe- 
luna, another, which shall he immcdiatclyr noticed, on the Ridassoi, to re- 
establish lus affairs; and delayed by above three montlis the invasion of (be 
southern prov inccs of b ranee. The Allies expended on the siege no loss than 
71,000 rounds of ammunition, and were obliged to place seventy hew y guns 
in battery. It must bo admitted, that a stronger proof can Inrdly be Im igit cd 
of the vital consequence of fortresses in war, or of the decisive effect wfdcb 
the courageous defence cv en of an inconsiderable stronghold often ha-* upon 
the fortunes of a campaign, or the fate of a inomrchy . The defence of (be 
French governor and garrison was skilful and heroic in the hisbc'>t degree, 
and justly entities them to place iheirprolonged resistance among ifie brigJit- 
cst mditary gloncs of Ihcir country. But, iiotwilhstanJmg nil their exu- 
tions, the place must have fallen In half the time, if It had not been rur 
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obvious faults, both in the conduct of the siege, and those wbq liad the. direc- 
tion of forwarding supplies to carry it on, from Great Britain. The first as- 
sault in July should Iiavc succeeded, and would have done so, if the troops 
who composed the rear of the column had duly followed the advance of their 
heroic leaders. The last assault was rendered so murderous as if was, chictly 
because the engineers had not adopted the precaution of knocking away the 
parapets of the traverses which commanded the breach, before they declared 
it practicable; and of the facility with which this might have been done, and 
the vast elTccls with which it was attended, decisive proof is to .be found in 
the statement of Colonel Jones — “ that the tremendous enfilade fire on the 
high curtain, while the troops were at the foot of the breach, though only 
maintained for twenty minutes, had dismounted every gun but two. Many 
of the pieces had their muzzles shot away; the stone parapets were damaged ; 
the cheeks of the embrasures knocked olT; and tbc tcrrcpleine cut up and 
strewed with headless bodies (1).” 

Dfiny in But morc tban all, the authorities at home were to blame for not 
sending out milila.ry stores in time to carry on the siege. They were 
written for in the end of June by Wellington, but did not arrive fill 
Ensiand, Uje IStli aud 23d August; and it was this long delay wbich enabled 
tbe governor to erect those formidable interior retrenchments which proved 
so fatal to the Allies in the second assault. They came out in profusion, in- 
deed, when they did come, but it was loo late ; tbe enemy had turned to loo 
good purpose the prolonged delay thus afforded him (2). Men could not be 
more zealous than the British government \Vere at this period in the prose- 
cution of the contest, and none ever made such stupendous efforts to carry it 
on as they did in this year; but they were still insensible to the value of time 
in war, aud bore, in Their best combinations, too much of the character of 
their Saxon ancestors, of whom Alhclsfanc the Unready is the true personifi- 
cation. So frequently has this ignorance of the simplest principles of military 
combination, on the part of government, marred the greatest efforts, or dis- 
concerted the best-laid enterprizes of the British nation, that it deserves the 
serious consideration of all those who have the direction of the studies of 
youth, whether some instruction on the subject should not form part of- ele- 
mentary education to all those at least who are likely, from their station or 
prospects, to be called to the supreme direction of affairs. 

Soult was not unmindful of his promise to attempt a serious diversion for 
the relief of the distressed garrison of Sl.-Sebaslian. Before daylight on the , 


(1) Jones’ Sieges, ii. 

(2) WclHiiglon l•clnon';l^ntcll agnin and again, in 
ihc most energetic Icrin.s, agdinsl Uiis inexptictibic 
delay in forwarding supplies. “ Your loidJiip will 
see by my repurt Ihut wc are .‘^till w.ailing for llie 
Jiattcring'tr.iin, .niid we Itnve tlitis lost sixteen dayj» 
in tbc inontli of August, since 1 should ha\c renew- 
ed the attack upon Sl.-Sel>aslinn if i had Iiad. the 
means Thi.s Is a most important period in the 
campaign, jinrlicularly for the attack of a place in 
the liny of llisctiy. How wc .are to attack Ihiyonne 
afterwards, 1 am sure 1 do noc know, A Hritish 
minister C'Umol too often have under his view the 
clement by ANhich he is surrounded, and cannot 
in.tkc his preparations forllic operations of a cam- 
paign at loo early a period.” — NVell rccTorf to Lobp 
ll^Tuor.ST, l8//i ✓/wgwf 1813. Gwuwood, xi/ 12. 

In the attack of a maritime place some nssis- 
tance is usually received from the n.ivy by the 
army ; but the naw.! force on this const is too weak 
to give us any of tbe description I require, and for 
the want of which wc shall now be so much dis- 
tressed. The soldiers arc obliged to M’ork in the 


transports, to unload the vessels, because no seamen 
e.nii be furnislied; and wc have iiecn obliged to use 
the liarhour hont.s of I’assago.s, imigntrd tvomen» 
i-' landing the ordnance and store.s, liccausc there 
%vab no naval force to supj'dy us uilh the assistance 
wc should have rcquiretl in jjoafs. If we had a suf- 
ficient naval force, ue might, if the weather per- 
inltlcd make an allnck from the sea at llic same 
time that wc should innl.e the attack upon the 
lircaclirs from ihc walls! This would at ;dl events 
divide the enemj’s attention, rtnd \v*ould probably 
prevcMit' much of the lo«s in the assault of the 
breaches, if It did not tend to ensure the succe.ss of 
the assault. If the navy of Great Urllain cannot 
afford more Ih.ui one frigate and a few Origi <ind 
entters, fit and 'used only to carr)' despatches, to co-. 
ojicrale wltli this army in' the siege of a marilime 
place, the posse.s.sioii ol whitli Iicfore the bad sc.^son 
commences, is important to the army as ucll a«» tlic 
navy, J must be satisfied, and do the best 1 can 
without such assistance.” — ^AVrLLiNcxox to' Lord 
Bathurst, August 1813. Gurtvoou, xi. 1819. 
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Augusl, he crossed tlieBidassoa b) the fords between the (lej~ 
troyed bridge on the great road and Andara, with \if!atc and 
ReiHe’s corps, mustenng wglilecn thousand combatants, whiJe 
Uausel, With twenty ihonsand men, was concentrated m Uie woods behind 
the Bajonetle mountain, andTo), with seven thousand, was ready to sup- 
port the attack Little ground required to be gained to raise the siege, for it 
nas only eight tndes from the point of passage, Oyarsnn, from whence the 
invading force might at once advance upon the rear of the besieging force 
Xolwithstandingall the secrecy of Ins preparations, however, \^eihngion re- 
ceived intimation of hi5designs,and made Ins dispositions accordmglv I’rm- 
forcements to (he amount of five thou<:and had arrived from Fngland, includ- 
ing the brigade of guards which had just come up from Oporto, and the 
greater part of the stragglers from ViKona had now rejoined ihcir colours, 
so that the army was stronger than it had been before tlie battles m the Pj- 
renees , hut though he brought up the British troops to llic close \jcinity of 
the scene of action, so as to be ready to support ilicir allies in case of any 
disaster, he w iselj determined to make a trial of the Spaniards, m a strong 
position, to guard the entrance into ihcir own territory ^^Jth this mow, he 
stationed (he troops of that nation, composing the fourth army, about cieh- 
(cen thousand strong, on the heights ofSvs SKrciir, on the soulhcrji side of 
the C/dassoa, alrcadv iKusiralcd by a severe action between the Spiniards 
and French in the beginning of ibe rcvoluiionarj war (1) Longa** men 
were m reserve at a little distance in the rear, with the Portuguese of the 
fourili division, and the Dritish brigades of the same division ready to siiji- 
porl them Thus, ncarlj tliirtj thousand men in all might be brought to slop 
the progress of the enemy , but the uncommon gallantry and slcidinc«s of 
the Spanisli troops, rendered all assistance needless, and left them the whole 
weight and glory of lhcriglil(3) 

nwVJrtrt Thougli Soull’s troops were collected on the r>0lh, Uwas not till 
s^aVini*. ibc Slsl that the attack was made At daybreak on that morning, 
A?s"j. IlciIIc’s coUinms crossed by the forO> above Binatru, and soon got 
footing on the opposite bank, where they made themselves masters, without 
much difiiciilty, of a small battery , but when they came to ascend the ojv- 
pnsifc IijIJ, which js there covered with brushwood, and is uncommonly 
sleep, they fell into disorder, and, before they coiihl recover Ibcniselves, 
wcrcclnrgedby (be Spaniards, who infirm array dc:?cLnJrtI upon them with 
such vigour, that they were driven headlong down Buriug itnsronfiict, the 
French had succeeded in Ihro^yine^t bridge 3tros>, under covet of sonic puns 
they had placed on the heights on Uiclr own side, about a mile further up , 
and Wilhite’s reserve advinced to the support of ihcir dcfcitcd comrades 
Encouraged by tins assistince, Ileillc’s men again advanced to the charge, 
and one brigade even succeeded m gaming Ibpclnpcl of Jlarclal on the 
summit at the left of the line, upon which \Noniiiglon ordered up the H.>vh 

• - •."» V forward v%iUi his stair to the 

troops, without waiting f it th ' 
up a loud shout, and, taltyrng 
r''t'’recd to the fhsrgf, 
they were in grrat 
, • 1 ha I come 

ttic Spaniards 1 
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were dcfcalcd at both their pomls of attack iih the los^ each of <oine hun* 
drcil nicn Tliu> e\cr} thin" seemed disastrott> oh the eastern coast, anil, to 
complete iheuntQ>\anl siale of allair^, lord \\iniam ncnimck had come 
alone from Sicih, fearing a descent from Muni m that i-laml , thou-h after 
having entered into secret ncgolialion> with the \lln>, he soon aftcr'^^ct ont 
for Saxona, where, as alreads mentioned, he bore an important pan in the 
battle of Dresden Ilut Ihc Inumphs of the i rcnch w ere not of Ions duration 
On the 27tli, intclhgcncc was received of the battle of \ itlona, acconii«inicd 
by orders, which wire a necessary consequence of that c\cni, for Mirhct en- 
tirely to c\acuatc \alcncia, and rente behind the Ebro lie imracdialcly 
made preparations for abandoning the province, and left ^a^cncta with a 
heavy heart, on the .dh iuly, which was entered, four days after- 
-vnrd'.hv 1-ord AMlham bcminck, but, faithful to the 'positive 
imlrnctions of ^apol^ol| to keep a tenacious graspof all lii>ctinfjue<t<, he left 
twelve hundred men m baguntum, fivelmndrctl in ToTto<i~a fatal error, 
the counterpart of the 1 mperor's olistinale retention of ilie fortresses on the 
Elbe and the Oder durum the German campaign, and to which, more than 
any oilier cause, tlic luile subsequent success of Suchet in the fletJ I* to lie 
Bsenbed (1) 

r«ti»,v It was buchet’s first intention, when he retired lelund ihcrtro, 
iiVw'rt* to have marched upon Saragossa, andfonnmg wjih the trooj s left 
in that prov mcc, to have umicil wiiii Ciau-cl, and, together, threa- 
tened the right flank of \\cUmgton Hut the rapid retreat of the latter 
general from baraso-sa, by Jaca, into trance, lotatJv di«conrertetl this well- 
concciaed project The plain of Vragon l*eins cnKrtfy inunJaleif with pue- 
nllas, while Wellington's mas es m Natarre were on its flanl, he fill It 
laecc'sary to concentrate Ins forces in Catalonia and on the Lower I lro,snd, 
arrordmg)), parts orders for the caaeiiaiion of Saragos-w and the fortrrsses of 
Arafion, the troops rctinns to Mequincnn, LcnJi, and Tortosa Ikntmrk 
followed With the Auglo-^icdian army; built was soon found, liowcver, I r 
the Will'll general, that though h» forces were of considerable mm criral 
amount, yet they were not of «uch a composition av to enat le lutn to haxaid 
oflcn'ive operations, without the uimosi caution, bevond ilicl hro He ha 1, 
indeed, ihirtT thousand men nommallv under Ins order', but of Ihcv? the 
I'riti'h and Germans, rot quite Irn llmusanJ sireng, could aluie be rrhcil 
on 1 ho and Itoche, »iJJj leu tbuiisand luorr, wen? at \alrncia In a very 
dc>titnlc condition, and the Puke del Parque, with twelve tli'ansind, wa» 
several marches m the rear, and Ids troops, though jui 1 bs I nti'fisul *i itfs, 
werc,fromthcinbemit TKTof procrastinaiioneommon to all thes^paciarh 
• , • < - r..^ -n, however, at this monirnt wa* 

T lhciicw» of the battle of tiC- 
- • . . of Catalonia an J tin Insntm- 

tion, uouti'bed bv stij pliesfmm live Ijvglish rest off I’vlermo, was mikb ? 
rapid proarc^s 1 Inis n«"iihcT patty were in a ronlition lo an Vrtalr an«^ 
cperaticnof Imi'ortancc, and IhoushvicVlla I s»sts-c<;hl tf oom'’ 1 rf iW 
l>ts! irin-ps of the tmj irr at Ins mnmaod, tlicv w ere *o « aiietv\l ot rr i* '• 
numerous fortii rsl jHisti and cincs which Uic 1 nij^eri-r 1 1 1 s>n'«r*I i !'■» 
toparri'onaijdmaintai i, that he was •ililr more iWn a match is tW fi'tl f f 
Peohnrk with his trotlev airas ofihirtv ihousapd^i) ^ 

Tlie cvactial on of Arag'in and ^ ale* «>, like that of all tf e et icr p 
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the demolition was 


ociiupied by the briiish fortes (1) 

XJradual/f after this ihc Kritisfi army gamed ground, and the 
French were cooped up into more contraeicd hmiLs >\iiliin the 
war-wasted province of Catalonia On the Sth September, the ad- 
^ance entered Tilla Franca, and Suchet retired altogether into thcIlohrc'*al, 
ieatmg Tortosa, Lcrida, and Mcqumenza, now btocUded by the Spamvh 
troops, 10 tlieir own rc«OQrces An CTcnl,liowc\cr, crclongoccnrrcd, whicli 
showed that it was not without reason that DentmeV, wah lus hcterosc- 
ncous array of troops, had hitherto atoidcd a general engagement wah the 
Srpi.li. admirable veterans of Suchet On the fStfi ‘‘cpicmbcr, twelve 
hundred German and Cntish infantry, wah two Itraish and two Spmish 
guns, under Colonel Adam, and three haltnhons of SarsfieIJ’s Catalonims 
occupied, twelve miles in advance of ^illa tranca, the posaion of Onlal, a 
Tidge which rose gradually from a deep and Impassable ranne, cro«$eil by a 
noble bridge in front Suchet, bearing dial this advanced guard, not more in 
all than three tbou«and men, was not adequatel) supportml, conceirnl the 



were Iirst assailed, but the men, who were Ivmg beside ihcir musleisln 
bailie arra), instantly started up and fought llercclj *, and the Spaniards, 
who were nexiattackcd m the centre, made a mft*l gallant tewstanee 11a 
nspe’s men, however, crossing the bridge in great numl>or\, soon turnwl the 
allied flank , Adam was woundev! carl) , Colonel llccves, who was seronJ In 
cointnandjsvas aUo soon struck slown, and anmlsi all the confiMon ofaiioC' 
turnal combat, the troops, without any rccognucJ leader (i), fought wlih 
great furv in detaclied IkhIics, hut without any general plan \t length the 
bpamards in the centre were broken, the 27lh regiment lunied and f rcnl 
through, and the whole dispersed, four puns Iwing taken Captain ^\al Iron, 
with eighty of the 27lh, and Caplun Muller, with the like nmnl>cr of Ger* 
roans, effected tficir retreat bj the hills , but all the re<t wrrr dupmctl ot 
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cainpnign in Ihc cnsf of Spain was llins dicclicrctl with inisfordiiifts, ynl it 
had a most important cflccl on the issue of the campaign, and clearly de- 
monstrated on what erroneous principles Napoh'on’s defensive system of re- 
taining garrisons in so many fortresses was founded ; for during a period 
wlicn Soult was pressed hy superior forces in the western Pyrenees, and 
Trance itself avas menaced with invasion, si.xty-eiglit thousand of the best 
soldiers of the French empire (1), were kept in check hy ten thousand Bri- 
tish and German troops, supported hy twice that nnmhcr of ill <liscip!inrd 
Spaniards ; all pressiire on WcllingtonV right flank from that forniidahle 
body was (irevcntcd, and the whole of Valencia and half of Catalonia rescued 
fr'om their grasp hy a.rnoilcy array, which could not for three day.s have kept 
the field in presence of his united forces (2). 


(l) Siiclirt, ii. 352 . 31 j. rrtil!ii{!.'sOniri.iI Arfoiii.l, Srjtj, Jj, )S| 3 . Uliinr, >!. 1 1 *. US. 
59 . Tor. V. 332 , 33 . 1 . V id. d Oinq. s\!i, 3 n.i. 30 ). 

( 2 ) OrlciUJ ttnif cf if.e I'tf'c't r.rrt ii Spsin, iC’fi Sf-lr-.! rr I 8 | 3 . 
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Villallo, . 8,230 

TIib Il.ilinn brigatlf, obniil 2,000, ordnrnil 

In .'llil.aii, 3,000 

rrovisInii.ll truoin of llir ni;;lit Winf;, \ • 
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Detn^heJ, ,XIrn, Ilortis. 

Pare, 895 8S5 

liiigineers, 503 127 

Carrisom, 

r.impc'.una 3,805 191 

San .Scinsliaii, prisoiinri of xvar, 2 , 3 (iG 
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Deduct g.irrisoii of S.xn Seliastian, ...... 2,300 

■ ' 1-1,203 

Grand tol.il present under arms 80 719 

— NiPiEt's J’cninsii/ar IFar, x-ol. vi,, p. 70S. 

No. 1 . — General Stale of the French Armies antler Soull and Sachet, eztractcd from the Imperial Muster-rolls, 

. July 1813. 

Present under Arms, Detaclicd. ‘ Total. 


Army or.Spa1n, . . 

-Army of Arragon,. . . 

Army of Catalonia, . . ’ , 

Men. 

. . ' 97,983 
. . 32,302 

. . 25,910 

Horses. 
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• 2,110 
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R.uons Meanwhile, \\elhn 5 ton having completed lij> prcparalion*, and 
rccol^cd con^idcrahle reinforcements holhfrom England and the 
hospital, from whence the wonnded men were divchargcd in such 
extraordinary number^, and with such rapidU), under the in- 
fluence of (fie mental excitement produced Iv continued and glo- 
rious success (!}, as to excite thcaslonislimcnioflhc whole arm), was taking 
measures for an invasion of I ranee lie was desirous, indeed, !iim<cU not 
to hazard that attempt at the present moment, for scicral reasons — -Pam- 
pclum, tliough again closelj blockaded, and now «c\crcU diMre««ed for 
provisions, had^not set fallen, and till that c\cnt took place', not onlv could 


arm) ,w ere fully fort) lliouond, and the) liaduow acquired, from acting wiih 
the Anglo-Portugucse forces, a far superior degree of consistence ami cITi- 
ciencj than they had ever before allaincd during the war, but st/Il there 
TTcrc man) circumstances in their condition wlutli rendered llicm likcl) to 
prove at least as dangerous as serviceable to an iniadiug amij. In spitcof 
all the representations of AVeUmgton, wliicli had been as energetic as they 
were innumerable, the goicrnnicm at Cadiz, wholU engrossed with demo- 
cratic ambition, liid taken no eflicicnt steps to provide for llicir armies, llicy 
were neither clothed nor paid, and in great part depended for llicir siil ‘li- 
enee upon the British rations, and there was too good reason to fear, lliai If 
they entered France thej would rouse a national tc<lsiaufc, hr the liccn>e 
with whicli thc) retaliated upon its itihabilanu the ini«cry wlmh ihctr own 
countrymen liad so long suCTcred at tUcir hands The Cortes, inflamed aUiio-.t 
to madness h) thc incessant cITorts of the republican prc<s at Cadiz, who 
now dreaded nothing «o much as thc success of the allied arms, did all In 
tiieir power to thwart the designs of TNclhnglon for the common cauve , tlie 
excesses at St -Sebastian alTordcd loo platuiMc a ground, which was amply 
taken advantage of, for inflaming the popular passicins agamvi the 1 nsh'h 
general, tlicj were represented as not the designless work of tin. uni riJIftl 
soldiers, but a dchlicratc attempt of an heretical nation to destroy a nercan- 
tilccommunilv, of which the) were jealous Mclhngion hlmvlf wav openly 
accused ofa«pmng to llic cro>vu of Spain, and to such a hcisht did the inu- 
tual recriminations r»«c, that he more than once olTcrcJ to resign the su- 
preme command , and, dc^painn; of^ucce** with sucli lukewarm or Irra* 
cherous allies, adv i«ed thc Britidi pivcrnmenl to demand St -Sclia'tun a^ a 
hoslaec{2), and If refused, to withdraw tlicir forces altogether from thel'e* 
nmsulafo). 
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ny d05irc Although the British government TS’cre far from being insensible 
Sritu, Ko- to the cogency of these arguments, yet they wisely determined to 
r/mS foJlo'v Wellington’s advice, in cautiously abstaining from all intcr- 
takes it. ference with the Regency and Cortes at Cadiz, how criminal or ah" 
surd soever their conduct might he, and to bend all their efforts to the vigor" 
ous prosecution of the war ; yet they were induced, by other considerations 
of a still higher importance, to urge their general to undertake the imme- 
diate invasion of the south of France. The coalition in Germany, they Avere 
well aware, was still very nearly matched by Napoleon ; the disasters at Dres- 
den had Avellnigh dissolved his heterogeneous materials : and therefore so 
important an event as the invasion of France by the British forces, rhight be 
expected to produce a moral effect of the highest importance throughout 
Europe. Wellington, who at that period had little confidence in the stability 
of the Grand Alliance, and looked, not AA’ithout reason, to the security of the 
Peninsula as the main object of his efforts, was desirous that his troops, 
or a principal part of them, should be turned against Suchet in Catalonia, in 
order that, during the absence of Napoleon with the greater part of his for- 
ces in Germany, the important strongholds in that province, an effectual 
barrier against France in the East, might be recovered to the Spanish mon- 
archy. But the English government, looking to the general interests of Eu- 


tlic enemy above a yc-ir; and tlic wliolc of Spain, 
cveepting Catalonia and a small part of Aragon, 
since tlic montlis of Jlay and June last. The mo.'t 
abundant liarve.'.t has been reaped in all parts of the 
country; millions of money, spent by contending 
armies in Ibo I’oninsula.aro circulatingcvcry wlicre; 
and yet your armies, however weal, in numbers, arc 
literally starving. The Allied, British, and I’ortu- 
gueso army under my command, have been subsisted 
— particularly latterly — almost exclusively upon the 
magazines imported by sea ; and I am concerned to 
inform your Excellency that, besides money for the 
pay of all the armies, which has been given from 
the military chest of the British army, and has been 
received from no other quarter, the British maga- 
zines have supplied quantities of provi'.ious to all 
the Spanish armies, in order to enable them to re- 
main ill the field at all; and .notwitlisianding this 
assistance, 1 have bad the iiiorliricalioti of seeing the 
Spanish troops on the outposts obliged to plunder 
the' nut and ajipte trees for subsistence ; and to 
know that the Spanish troops, employed in the 
btochade of Pampeluna and Santona, were starving 
upon half an allowance of bread, while ihe enemy 
whom they were i lorkading were, at the same' 
time, receiving their full allowance. 

'• U cannot be pretended that the couiitr)- docs 
not produce the means of niaintaiiilng the number 
of men necessary for its defence; those means arc 
umloubledly supcrabmidaiil; and the enemy has 
proved that armies can be maintained in Spain, at 
the expense of the Spanish nation, infinitely longer 
than are necessary for its defence. 

“ Sir, the fact is notovions, that there is no au- 
thority in the country to enforce the law and the 
due payment of the contrilmlioiis to government ; 
and the officers of the Hacienda do not perform 
their duty. 

“ They are infinitely more numerous than is ne- 
cessary, and their maintenance exhausts the reve- 
nues which ought to be employed in the mainte- 
nance of the troops on the frontiers. I li.iie sent to 
your Excellency’s office proofs that some branches 
of the rcicnue cost 70 and 80 per cent to collect 
them. ■ < , . - 

" U ransl be obvious to yourExccllcncy that mat- 
ters cannot go on long as they are. The winter is 
approaching, and no magazines, or other provision 


of any kind, have been made for the .Spanish troops 
who, as I have above staled, have not at present even 
enough for tbclr daily subsistence.’’ — \Vri.i.i.MiTox 
to the Spanish Minister at IFar, 30f/i Miignst I8l3» 
Giihwood, voI. xi. pp, 50, 58. 

Our cliaraeler is involved in a greater degree 
than we arc aware of, in the dcmocrntical transac- 
tions of the Cortes, in tlic opinion of all moderate 
and well ibinking Spaniards, and, 1 .am afraid, avilli 
the rest of Europe ; and if the mob of Cadiz begin 
to move beads from slimildcTs. as the ncsvspapcrs 
have threatened Caslanos, and the assembly seize 
upon landed properly to supply their necessities, I 
am afraid we must do somcliiiiig more than discoun- 
tenance them. 

•‘It is quite impossible that such a system can 
last. What I regret is, that I am the person that 
■naintaiiis it. If I was out of the avay, there are 
plenty of generals who would overturn it. Ballastc- 
ros positively intended it ; and I am inucb mistaken 
if O'lJoiincII, and even Castanos, and probably 
others, arc not equally ready. If the King should 
return, be also will overturn the whole fabric, if be 
has any spirit ; but things Iiavc gone so far, and the 
gentlemen of Cadiz are so completely masters of 
their trade of managing that assembly, that I ani 
afraid tbcre inust lie auolber convulsion ; and I ear- 
nestly recommend to the British government to keep 
tlieniselves clear of the democracy, and to interfere 
ill nutliiiig while the goverimient is iii their bands, 
'excepting in carrying on the war, and keeping out 
the foreign enemy.” — Wei.lihotoh to Eart. BA- 
Tiier.sT, hlhSept. 1813. Genwoon, vol, xi. p. 90. 91 

;• In consequence of the existing regency of Spain 
having departed from ail the engagements entered 
into willi 1110 by tlic late regency after repivilcd per- 
sonal discussions, and notwithstanding that I had 
received what I conceived was a courmnation of the 
engagements, rfnd a declaration to adhere to them 
by tlie existing regency, 1 tbougbt it proper, on tlic 
301b August last, to resign the command of the Spa- 
nish armies, which resignation 1 have been inform- 
ed, by a despatch from the Blinister at War of the 
22d of September, has been accepted by the regen- 
cy, and 1 continue to exercise the command, only 
till the new Cortes, shall have bccn assemhied.”-— 
Wellisoton to Earu BiriiuBST, 5/h October 18: 
CcRwooo, vol, xi. p. iGi, 
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rope, and ihcprolwldecnecl of llie measure on llie dcJcrinJnaijon^ofi!}? 
\llicd Sovereigns on llie Elbe, decided otherwise; jJie inva<Joa of I- ranee, 
even before I'ampcluna bad fallen, was re«ohed on, and WeJImsfon, JiVe 
a good soldier, set lumsclf to esccule, lo Uic best of Im abiltiy, an offensive 
campaign, w hicli on mililarj principles he dcemcil premature (IJ 

** SouU’s po'ilion on the northern side of Uie Didas'Oa consisted of 
Ittun m'Tbf ofa triangle, of which Hayonn^ was the apex, and the great 
B roadsrunningfrom them tolnin on the <ea*coast,andSl -Jean-Pjed- 
de-Port in the interior, were Ibe sides Tlie interior of tins tnanalc vas filled 
with a mass of rugged and in great part inaccc!>slblc mountin', affonlingliUle 
means of subsistence to troops, and presenting ridges and passes ai every step 
capable of arresting an invading army The French army nasstation^ on 
the summit of the last ndge of this wild and rocky district, winch immediately 
overlooked the valley of the Hidassoa, and various parts of it were strcngili- 
cned with field-works, while the summit ofilicIUiunemouniam, llie highest 
part of the ridge terminating in a peak, siirroonilcd on three sides by Jnar- 
ccssible precipices, and to he reached only from the easlnanl byalong nar- 
row ridge on the lop of the rocks, was crowned with a complete redoubt. 
All the lull roads w Inch penetrated through tins strong position, were com- 
manded by Works, the greater part of which were ncarlv complclfsl, and 
the position, fiankt^ bv the sea on the one «iclc,and the Ilhiine mouutun, 
winch, rising to the height ofSSOO feet, and overlooking all the nciahl’our* 
inginllo, on the other, could hardly he turned on either «ide ^^elIlngton, 
nevertheless, determined to haxard an attack, and he first intcndeil to have 
made it in the middle of bepteinher, iramrdiatcl} after the casiJe ofSL-Ne- 
bastian fill; hut tlic excessivcstonnsof rain winch afterwards came on, and 
swelled tliclhdisioa into a raging torrent, rendered it lmpos«il)le to attempt 
the crossing of the fords (ill the beginning ofOcioUr ; and lltc state of the tides 
upon vvhicli the ihrcadmg through them was mainly dependent, wonld not 
permit the passage being attempted till ihclth of that month SouU, not ex- 
pecting that >\cliington would attempt to force his strong posnious in this 
(piartor, had not above fifteen thousand men mnncJiatcljr In front of the ht- 
dassox ; as m truth he did not reganl the heights in front as the pnnclpal 
part of lu> position, but it was lu thcforiificaimns on the Mre In their rear, 
that the principal line ofdchnccwasron>(rurted, by wMcbbe hoj-rillo J ns 
vent the invasion of ihcsouili of I ranee The hrrneh general hi I rerenily 
been joined hy sixteen thousand new conscripts, who wj ere di-tril «'ed 
througfi the Veteran corps of the army, «olhal Ins nnmerleal force w»* little 
Inferior to vthai il liad l>een liefore the lalilc of the Pyrenees, I iilif I'srres- 
sion of force w as fully coutitcrtwilaneed on the alliCiI >( fe by tlearrtsalof 
llirce thousand fre-li troops from rngIind,anJ tl e a] proac!i of the \r fita- 
sian army of reserve under tlieConde |i*\bl*!«I, fully twrUr thousan Isirrc;, 
which Itorcan Inipcrtanl part in the action which followed id; 
w iw ytic troops wlncli Wellington emjloyed In the ati..rk were very 
t’T conslileral 1e, and projsirlioned rather to ll e strri rih ll'e ere- 
niy'i position, than the actual firee he luJ at h i eomr 
defend ll. Graham, with Uiefr-lanJlWi divisions ofis-rj Vylfrcf** Ir-.-* % 

and n Irizadeof IVirtiigur-r, eornman *ed wjfjg, «>•} rrcene’t s's.cr» 

locro'-thc biJjswivab) the fudsirntnetliairls aJoTeanJUIow t‘ 

the bridge entbe great toalfrotn I'ans lo Vadnd formerly s’sej, hij"^ *' 
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neral AltcnY’ith the light division, and Longa and Giron’s Spaniards, were 
to cross’the tipper fords, and attack the Bayone.tte mountain and the Pass of 
Yera; Avhile on the right the army of reserve of Andalusia, under the com? 
maud of General Giron, was to attack the enemy’s posts on the mountain of 
La Rhune, while the fourth and sixth divisions were in reserve to support 
them, if necessary.' Altogether, the English general directed twenty-four 
thousand men against the Lower Bidassoa, and twenty thousand against the 
Rhune mountain and its adjacent ridges (1). 

Cpmmenre- Tile uiglit prcccding the attack was unusually stormy and lempes- 
"™rk,Vnd tuous. A thunder storm rolled dorni from the summit of the Rhune 
forcing of mountain, and broke with the utmost violence on the French posi- 
nsht.""''' tions on the Lower Bidassoa. During the darkness and storm, TVel- 
lington advanceda numberof hisgunsup to the heights of San Marcial, while 
the troops and pontons were brought down, still unpcrceived, close to Irun, 
at the moulli of the Bidassoa ; and the troops who rvere to cross over further 
up, were moved close to the respective points of passage, which were no less 
than ten in number, in order to be able simultaneously to commence the at- 
tack on the French position. All the tents of the allied army on the lulls were 
left standing, and the pontons, which had been brought down to the rvater’s 
edge, were carefully concealed from the enemy’s view. At seven o’clock Lord 
Aylmer’s brigade, which led the advance on the right, suddenly emerged from 
behind their screen, and advanced with a rapid pace towards the sands ad^ 
joining Irun, and immediately all the guns on the heights of San Marcial com- 
menced their fire along the whole line: and so completely were the enemy 
taken by surprise, that Marshal Soult was passing troops in .review' in the 
centre of his position at the moment w'hen the first guns Avere heard at the 
Lower Bidassoa. He imipediatcly set out at the gallop in that direction; but 
before he could arrive in its Aicinity, the posi lions Ijad been carried, and the 
British AA'ere solidly established in the French territory. From the summit of 
San Marcial, seven columns could be seen descending rapidly from the 
heights, and advancing Avith beautiful precision and a lapid step toAAurds the 
fords of the Bidassoa. Those on the upper parts of the stream descended at 
once into the enemy’s fire; but those on the lower wound like huge snakes 
through the level sands, and were in some places almost immersed in AA'ater 
before they reached the firm ground on the opposite side. The surprise, 
hoAVCA'er, Avas complete, and the enemy on the heiglils opposite made no very 
strenuous resistance, ScA'cral redoubts in the' sand-hills Avere taken, and 
seven pieces of cannon captured. A much more obstinate resistance A^■as 
made, -however, at the mountain of Louis the Fourteenth, and the heights 
of the Croix des Bouquets, Avhich Avas the key to the Avhole -position ■ 
in' that quarter, and toAvards Avhich both parlies brought up their troops 
and guns Avith the greatest rapidity. The Germans, -w'ho first made the at- 
tack on this point, Avere repulsed with severe loss; but the 9lh regiment, 
under Colonel Cameron; at this moment came up, and stormed the post with 
the utmost gallantry; the French falling back at all points, and in great con- 
'fusion, on the high-road tOAA'ards Bayonne; and it W'as only bv the arrival of 
Soult at this moment, aaTiIi the reserve and several guns, that order Avas in 
part restored (2). 

While this rapid and important success was achieved on the left, ' Alien, 
Aviih the light division, having forded the river, attacked the enemy’s in- 


ti) AA eatiiqloH to Lord Batliursl, Oct. 9, 1813. 
Gnr\\.5.i. 170. Mtiiraj’s general ordeis AV\ld's 
■Momoiu, 120, 130, 133. 


(2) AA'cIlingtoii to Lord liolliurst, Oct, P, iStS. 
Gnrw. .\i, 177.,K.-ip. vi: 254, 258. SuLallent, 94, 
104, A'ict. et CoiKi. xxii. 283. Pellot, 67, sg. 
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trenchments m Ihc Pass of Tera; and Ciron, M«lh the Andalusians 
fiSui'ntn against themountamofU Rhiine Tanpln’s dn jsion gnardctl 

Ihe slupcndous rocks infronlof the Allies nhich s>crc to he as- 
sailed, Tvhilc the sixth dinsion, under Cole, i\ ho n ere posted on the hc/ghls 
of Si -Darbara, formed an imposing rcserse, full inMcw of ihc french troops, 
and ready to co-operate at a momeni's vaming in the attack The french 
troops m this quarter s\ cre posted on the summit of enormous rocky ridges, 
one of ■nlnch, called hj the soldiers the Roar's Back, projected, like a hiicc 
redoubt, far into the valley of Bora J*o sooner did Clausel,n ho commanded 
there, ho^Ycsc^, hear the first cannon shots on tlie I^ncr Bidassoi, than he 
hurried four regiments up to the summit of iJie Great Rhunc, and adiaiiced 
a\ illi the remainder of Ins forces to the support of Taupin on the ndscs Ihs 
T ioaih But before lie could arri\c, the action m that quarter was decided 
Soon after sc\cn o’clock, the Boar's Rack was assailed at both ends, at Its 
western cxtremitj , that is, on the Dnitsli right, bj Giron's \ndalusians, and 
on the left, towards the British centre, b) Colonel Colhornc, at the held of 
the -iod, the DjUi, and h2d, and a Portuguese brigade of light troops Soon 
the slopes of the mountain were cotcred with men and fire, while the dark 
forests, at tlic bottom of the rat incs, were filled w iih ^ olumcs of wlntc smoke, 
that came curling up out of their inmost recesses The Portuguese Caradorcs 
were the first wfio made the attack, but they were ovcrmatchcti by the 
Trench, who, rushing out of the redoubt at the summit, liurlctf them o'er 
the rockj slopes with great t jolenee, Imi in the middle of iheir por<ud, Ihe 
b3d regiment suddent) emerged from the wood, ami slarllcii ilic lirtorloiis 
1 SI f.« . I. »i >«« -M ihefrench wat- 

( . I • • • : • I • ocntcrcsIthPTC- 

, • • ' * • 'It attacked these 

• • ' « » • » liiositj, and Jhft 

prisoners were taken Meanwhile (nron's Spaniards, on the nsht, had aho 
worked their way with great dinicullj upthecaMcmend of the BoarN Tack, 
and stormed some mlrcnchmcnts which the enemy had thrown up In ihil 
quarter Thej were repulsed, however, in the attack of tlic strong poutiott 
of the Hermitage, from tfie summit of which the enemy rolled down immen^o 
rocks, which made huge gaps in the a^^dnig cotnpaniM On llu' ro?se»I 
height the French succeeded In maintaining thcm^ctrcs all night, liitai 
soon as ilic iiusl hid cleared nw-av on Ihe following morning, Wcl'instun 
dircclcil an ainck h) t.iron's Spaniards hr tlie easirrn ridge. snIucIi alon^ 
W 1 S accessible This Important and dillicuU operation was pirfirncxl w*d» 
the utmost gallantry by the Nndalusians, w|m drove the nicmy from o ic f r* 
tifictl tiostm the niffgcd slopes lo»nolhrr,ldl Ihel real llhwueiMf wasina 

' . " • .t r.f irf-inrciiHilT, 

. :hf 


this Wlraordinary action \\ith«siIdaouscare,im.tiim 
amonlhfortineti thnr ntountamjiosiihrilnther'Trepecs Jt 

iirm\ 14 numerous, «a far as till* regular troops on rlihrr il 1 * * 
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Avere placed, far exceeded thefar-famed steeps ofTorres Vedras in strength and 
ruggedness. From this all but impregnable position they had been driven m 
a single day, by an enemy who, to reach it, had to ford a difficult and dangerous 
river, forming, as it were, a vast wet ditch to the intrenchment. Great as was 
the spirit evinced by the whole troops, Spanish as well as British or Portu- 
guese, who had been engaged, it was not by their efforts alone that the battle 
was won. It was the combinations of the general, w'hich r.endered their attacks 
irresistible. It was the secrecy of his preparations, and the suddenness of his 
onset, which carried the enemy’s position on the Lower Bidassoa. It was the 
admirable combinations which threw an overwhelming force against the 
rocks in the centre, Avhich won the dizzy heights of La Rhune. In defence of 
their rocky intrenchments, the French Avere farfrom displaying their Avonted 
spirit and vigour; and, Avhat is very remarkable, the'same troops Avho had 
ascended Avith so intrepid a step the crags of Sauroren, uoav abandoned Avith 
little resistance the loftier rocks of the Bayonnette— a remarkable proof of the 
old observation, that the French are much better adapted for offensive than 
defensive warfare, and how much the courage of the bravest troops may be 
loAvered by a long series of defeats. In this battle the Allies lost about 1600 
men, of whom one half were Spaniards. The French Avere weakened by not 
more than 1400, their troops during the greater part of the fighting being pro- 
tected by the intrenchment 'which they defended. But this was of little con- 
sequence. The enemy’s intrenched position, upon which they had so long la- 
boured, bad been lost: the territory of the great nation Avas violated; and a 
vast hostile army, for the first time since the Revolution, permanently en- 
camped AAdthin the territory of France. And thus AA-as England, which through- 
out the contest had been the most perseA'ering and resolute of all the oppo- 
nents of the Revolution, and Avhose government had never yet either yielded 
to the victories or acknowledged the chiefs of the Revolution, the first of all 
the forces of Europe who succeeded in planting its victorious standards on the 
soil of France (1). 

Avcii.ng- The first care of Wellington, after the army Avas established within 
niul luiinanc the French territory, AA'as. to use the most vigorous measures to 
coring"" prevent plundering on the part of his troops, and to establish that 
i',.ir,cc. admirable system of paying regularly for the supplies of the army, 
AA’hich, as much as the bravery of the British soldiers, had contributed to his 
previous successes. The belter to effect these objects, he issued a noble pro- 
clamation to Ins troops, in which, after recounting the incalculable miseries 
Avhich the exactions of the French soldiers had brought upon Spain and Por- 
tugal, he declared that it Avnuld be unworthy of a great nation to retaliate 
these miseries upon the innocent inhabitants of France, and therefore that 
plundering and every species of-excess v/ould be rigorously punished, and 
supplies of every kind paid for Avilli the same regularity as they had been in 
the Peninsular kingdoms (2). Neither the Spanish troops nor the French 


(1) Knp. \i. 2fiS, 2G9. AVclliiipton lo Lord Da- 
tlmrst, 9lh Oct. J8l3. Gtirw. 3ci. 179, 

(2) “llipolTiccrb aiul soldiers of llio .irmy must 
recollect th.al their nations .arc at with France, 
solely hecausc the ruler of the rrrncli nation nil! 
not allow them to he .at peace, and is dcsiions of 
forcing them to submit to his joke; and they imist 
not forget that the n orst of ccih suffered hv the 
enemy, in his iirofligatc iinasion of Spain .and Por- 
tugal, liaao been occasioned hj tlie irregularities of 
the soldiers, and their cruellies, authorized and cn- 
couraged hy their cliiefs, looards the unforlonatc 
uud peaceful iiihahilauls of tlic country. 


‘'Torerenge this conduct on the peaceful inha - 
hitaiils of Trance avoold he unmanly, and unworthy 
of the nations to avhom the commander of the foioes 
now adelr.sscs himself ; and, atall raenls, aeould he 
the occasion of similar and avorsc evils to the army 
at large, than those which the enemy’s army has e 
suffered in the Pciiiusida, and woulel eventually 
prove highly injurious to tbcjiuhlic iiilcrcsls 

*■ 'I ho rules, therefore, which have hecii ohserv- 
cdliitheilo in requiring, and taking, and giv ing re- 
ceipts for supplies from the country, arc to he con- 
tinued in the villages on the Trench frontier; and 
the Commissioners attached to each oftlio armies of 
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I)ca«anlryalfir«{gascanj crcdjllo this proclamation, <o uttcrlvat variance 
■was /t Vi jth the sj stem lij « hich Ihc former had been accustomed to suffer 
am! the falter to profit, during the Pemmalar campaigm But Wellmslon 
was at once senous m lus intention and rc-olutc in his detcrmmaljon , and he 
?oon pave conMneme proof ofbothbs instanlancoudy banjin^ 'crcral sob 
dicrs, hoHi Bnlisfi and Spanidi, who were detected m the act of pbmdcrlng; 
at llie same lime, the perfect rcgiilariu with which supplies ofaJUmd^nere 
paid for With read) monej m the Enphsli camp, awakened the corrioui 
feelings of the French mountaineers, who hastened to profit b> the prolific 
stream of w ar, w Inch, fortunately for them, Ind entered their vaUcys; mcao- 
wldfe, fourteen French peasants, who had been laVen nearthejiassof Wial- 
Itr firing on the flritiah troops, were conducted to Pasogcs as pn onersot 
war, wherc^hoj were embarked for ihe "Dnush islands TheelTi^ct of this 
stroke was fncalcufahtc, for the peasants could not deny ilsjuslice, oraccu<e 
the Pritisfi general of liarshrcss when trcaliiig ilicm as prisoners of war, 
wfufoat the same tune tbcidoaof lieing earned to Fngland, appeared hkeaii 
CMle to the world’s end to these simple mountaineers Thus, impelled by 
''“r - I • ' • ^ 3,j, on |i,p Ollier, till j>ca- 

' * , and the Viigh'h iblhrs 

■ • • ‘ . • mouniauis, wliicli all llie 

rigour of (he French rcqiii'Uions had l»ocn unable to discover (J) 

\Mnl rendered the impression of this conduct the prraier upon 
I’arti rench pcasantrj, was (he wide contrast wliicfi the conduct of 

q-hioM their onctTucs thus jircscntcd to that which was at tlie same time 
pursued h> their own defenders m the rrtneh army Tlic rcvolntlonary ge- 
nerals, now for the first time tlirowti Kick upon the Irmtory of f ranee, lui I 
no means whicli thepoaemment of Paris would sanction, fnr ihesnhdstrnce, 
clftlUing,and often pay of the troops, but b\ firci 1 requldtlontoulhe coun- 
tries m winch tlicv wcrccantonesl This system did admiral 1) well, and was 
In the highest degree | opular in Fiance, as long as the reqmsitlons fell en 
foreign countries , but the rise was very dilTiTrnl now when ihc\ were 
drnen Inck into llicir own territory, and these oppressne I urdensha I to l-e 
Iromc by thcmsclics Their eve> were suddenly opened willi appalling rffect 
to the Injustice which they «o long practised upon others t\hcn the whoV 
a^rondls^c^Icnts around ftaionnc areonliugU ssere laid under rontrlhutii'U 

e , .1 y. » 1 » - - • « • - . ' 


trastieg tht->rennrmoiis rcTuUiiiooarv tuirdcn- wlili the com; araiivfl' h;l t 
weight of the old rorseci, wimb haJ I*ec i somiich romplainrd ofl^ re I'lC 
BcTohiMon s-oult, indecil, did Ws lUmosi t» j teieni pUmdmti;, an t rvrn 
eiCfiitcil an ufTiaraiid -omesoUlcn who bad l-ceii dclrctci! pitUilns 
lioii>es in'^^rre, imiiifdiaie’T after tbeaitiou lot this was rot llrrsililat 
wascomplaired of It wasth- forcM rc«yHt''Uions, In other word«, ihecrti- 
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nized rapine of government, that was the real evil that was so sorely felt. And 
llnis, while the English army spread wealth and prosperity aronnd its can- 
tonments, the presence of the French was known only by. the oppiessive 
weight of the military exactions by which they were maintained ; and such 
was the magnitude of these burdens, and the exasperation which they excited 
among the peasantry of the country, that Soult’s principal commissary, Pel- 
lot, has not hesitated to ascribe chiefly to that cause the general indisposition 
manifested by the rural population of France, during the invasion of 181 to 
support the cause of Napoleon (1). 

Dis.rcs^ and Whcu ^Yellington found himself once established in the territory 
orraillT' of France, he immediately began strengthening bis position with 
luna. ^ field-works, facing towards the north, in order to be the better .able 
to resist any attacks Soult might make to expel him from the French soil. lie 
waited only the surrender of Pampeluna to resume offensive operations'; but 
such had been the activity Avhich the governor bad displayed in replenishing 
bis magazines during the short interruption of the blockade by the battle of 
Sauroren, that it was not till two additional months had expired that his re- 
sources were exhausted. The garrison had confidently expected to he deli- 
vered on ihe2olh of July, and gazed with silent rapture on the mountains of 
Zubiri and Esteribar, which reflected at night the glow of the French bivouacs; 
but these hopes gradually died away as the firei eceded on the day following, 
and their aching eyes beheld no friendly columns surmounting the nearest 
ridges of the Pyrenees ; and on the 50th, the blockadingforces resumed their 
old position, and the blockade became more strict than ever. Early in August, 
the Gallicians, about nine thousand strong, replaced O’DonnelFs Andalusians 
in the blockade; while Mina, with ten thousand more, lay in the defiles of the 
Pyrenees to intercept the garrison, in case they should escape the vigilance 
of the troops around the town. With such vigilance, however, was the bloc- 
kade conducted, that during the three months it lastcd the, garrison, never 
once received even a letter from their comrades. In the middle of October, 

Oct. the governor, who bad conducted the defence Avith the most per- 
severing constancy, put his troops on scanty rations of horse flesh ; and on 
the 26th, his resources being now exhausted, and the garrison subsisting, on- 
ly on the most revolting reptiles and unwholesome plants which grew on the 
ramparts (2), negotiations were entered into for a surrender. Gassan, the 
governor, at first proposed to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to 
retire into France with six pieces of cannon ; but this Avas positively refused, 
as Wellington’s instructions Avere peremptory that the garrison must sur- 
render at discretion. Upon this refusal, hostilities Avere resumed, and the 
governor undermined some of the bastions, threatening to bloAV them up, 
and cut his way SAvord in hand to France, as Brennior hadidone at Almeida 
three years before. But three days more of hunger so tamed tiie spirit and 
redu'ced the strength of the garrison, that they Avere unequal to such an ef- 
fort : Wellington’s orders Avere positive, if suc’u an attempt Avere made, to 

jl) I’cllot, 39.42,79. ^ mcnis sul)ieclc(l to requisition*; so iminitrent of tlic 

1 nr sj Stem of forred requisitions concents, nmlor {jovcnimciu of Nnpoleon; l^c peoplii incessalitly 
the appe.ii.mcc of.J lust (liM*sion of llie huixlensof pronounced u ith loud trronns the requisition 

war, an incxbausUblc source of abuses. It weighs aculcotVie.— Plllot, Commissni}€'G'‘nQ!aldo Guerre 
cxcluMA t \y on the lural propru torj>, uhile the c-pl- dam /es Pjienccs, en 1813. p. 39. 
tubslj ^ho has no piofluct.ons, escapes it alloge- (2} and cats were cstcrincd a luxury ; r.als 

Ihcr. riiis sislcm, born of tlic Uc^o]ul^on, appbe- and mite liad long be rn sought out m itli a^id^ly; 
able, perhaps, uintrr a popular goi rrniiieiil, cxnspc- and several soUUcrs had died from eating the roots 
rates llic mind under the rule of a single ino.inicli. of hclnlock -ubich grew on (lie ramparts. — B ellas, 
1 do uol hesitate to .say tint it is one of the causes 5\V77I, 

■\\iiich has chiefly contrilmud to render the depart- 
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give no quarter to the governor or olficcrs, and to decimate the garrison 
Fortunately for the honour of England, and the fame of her chief, it was not 
necessary to have recourse to such extremities, which, m the case of the 
soldiers and inferior ofDcers at least, would hit ebeen of >cry douhtftil lega- 
lity on the 31st, the gam«on surrendered at discretion, to the niimhCT of 
three thousiud, including eight hundred «ich and wounded, and w ere made 
prisoners ofwar(!) 

Santona now was the only fortress which remained to the french 
ef lo!^ I*?* in the north west of Spam, and though Ixird Aylmer, witlihisgal- 
lanl brigade, was ordered to embark at Passages to aid m the reduc- 
tion of that place, yet circumstance^ prevented the design being carried in- 
to cfrcct, and it continued blockaded to the end of the war Meantime Soult 
was at first anxious to abandon the lines m front of Bayonne, and proposed 
to dchouchc by Jaca With fift^ thousand men into Aragon, unite withSuchet, 
who, lie thought, might join him with llttriy thousand more and a hundred 
pieces of cannon, and w ith their combined forcc» again Invade Spun, main- 
taining the a>aT on the resources of that countrv, instead of the now ex- 
hausted proMneos of tlic somfi of I ranee But this project, which alTorded 
by far the most feasible plan for averting from the imperial dominions the 
horrors of invasion, was rendered ahortUc by the ohslimcy of Napohon, m 
insisting upon (he retention of so many forlrcs'cs m Catalonia by Suchet, 
which so reduced his cficctitc force m (he field, that, after providing a Ixidy 


men and a hundred guns, to co-operatcwilh him m ilrivins iiic Miies imi 
that riser, but otify on condition lint he got the arlillerjincn and draught 
horses of Soull’s army «cnt to Catalonia, his own being nlt'orbed In the for- 
tresses, winch was out of the question, a> It would ha\c entirely jiaralj^ctl 
Soull himself, and, moreotcr, he declared that he In conformity with 
the Fmjfcror’s instructions, return, as soon ns the F nglisli w ere dnven across 
llic fbro, to his principal duty, (hat of watching oscr the fortresses In Call- 
lomafd) Thus, this project of joint opcraiionscame to nolhlna, and mean- 
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while Wcllinf^lon’s passage of the Bidassoa and invasion of Trance rendered 
all idea of olfcnsive lioslililics in the Peninsula out of ilicqnoslion, and fixed 
the theatre of war permanently in the south of Trance ; a striking proof of llio 
wisdom of the British gOYernmcnl in urging, against 'Wellington’s opiidon, 

that hold undertaking (1). n> , , i • i ,i « 

n«crip.i„n Soull made good use of the month’s respite afiorded him hy the 
orsotiifs nroloiT^ed resistance of the garrison of Pampchina, to sireiigtlien to 
\\h: iiiosl cxlriiordmavy degree Ins position on the ^ivetlc. It con- 

sisted of three lines of defence, one hehind another, which c<iiiallod those of 
Torres Yedras in strength and solidity. They ran along a line of hills forming 
the northern boundary, for the most part, of the valjey of the Nivelle, and 
stretched from the sea and St.-.Tcan dc Luzon the right, to Mount Daren on 
the left: from thence loSt.-Jcan Pied-dc-Porl, the line was protected Iiya 
rid'^e of rocks, so rugged that neither army could pretend to cross them. 
Numerous field-works constructed on every eminence, especially on the right, 
where the great road to St.-.Tcan dc Liiz and Bayonne crossed the ridge, pro- 
tected the line in every part where it appeared to he not adequately secured 
by the obstacles of nature. A second line in rear of the former ran from Sl.- 
Jean de Luz op the right to Gambo on the left, and embraced the camps of 
Espelette and Suraide, and the camp of San e, the principal points where the 
enemy’s forces were assembled. A third line was established behind Santa 
Pe, on the road to Dstarilz; but 'the redoubts on it were only commenced. 
Those on the two former were completed, and armed with heavy guns drawn 
from the arsenal of Bayonne. Soult having been reinforced by sixteen thou- 
sand conscripts, had eighty thousand ctrcctivc combatants under his orders, 
of whom seventy thousand were in the field, and could be relied on for 
active operations. The right, near St.-.Ican dc Luz, under Boillc, consisted 
of three divisions of infantry : Clauscl in the centre guarded the redoubts be- 
hind San e Avith three divisions ; the left, under d’Erlon, of two di.visions, was 
behind d’Ainhoa. Toy, xviih his division, was on the extreme left, between St.- 
JeanPied-de-Porland Bidarray, to threaten the allied right, and actas circum- 
stances might require (2). 

ws'pitnof heavy rains usual in the end of autumn having fallen, and 

atiaik. fine AA'cathcr returned,. Wellington, on theOlh November, prepar- 
ed for a general attach. After carefully surveying the enemy’s position, Wel- 
lington judged that it Avas Aveakest in the centre, in the opening between the 
Rhune mountains and the bridge of Amotz, over ihcNivcllc, and itAvas there 
accordingly that he resolved to make his principal cfibrl. Ilis plan of attack 
Avas thus arranged. Hill, Avilh the right Aving, consisting of the second and 
sixth divisions, under StCAvart and Clinton, Murillo’s Spaniards, and Iayo Por- 
tuguese brigades, Avas to assail the enemy’s left, behind D’Ainhoa. The right 
centre, under Beresford, consisting of the third, fourth, and seventh divi- 
sions, under the command' of Generals Colville, Lc Cor, and Cole, Avas to di- 
rect their attack against the redoubts in.front of Sarre and the heights be- 
hind it, supported on the left centre by Giron’s Spaniards, Avho Averc to 
attack the slopes situated to the AvestAvard of Sarre. General Alton, Avith the 
light division and Longa’s Spaniards, AA'as in the first instance to attack the 
heights of La Petite Rhnne, Avhich the enemy still held as an advanced re- 


%''liicli llic Emperor felt to give up any of tlie great 
fortresses liis ai ms h.id conquered, wliicii necessarily 
deprived Suchet of the means of carrying it into 
excrution, and was part of the same system wliicli 
caused him to lose such noble armies in the garri- 
sons on the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula. 


(1) Sccliclin. i. 2G7. Soult to Due de Eeltre, Oct. 
18l3. Ihid. C93. Suchet, ii. 348, and App. 454, ct 
bulijcq. 

(2) A'ict. ct Conq. xxii. 28G, 287. I’tllol, 70, 71. 
Nap. vi. 332, 333. Tor. v. 370. 
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doubt in front of the middle ofhis line, and hirwz Mmed them, co-om-Vale 
in llic general attack on tlie centre, while Sir Jolin Hope, who liad si)ccc«^lcil 
Graham m the commind of the left wing, consisting of frcj re's 'Spaniards, 
was to engage tliceneinj’b attention by a feigned attack on their nglil near 
the sea, on the hillsin frontofbt -Jeandetnz Thus Hill and Hcresford’s corps 
formingamassoffortylhou<andadmirahleinfanlr>,ofwliomahoveiliirl) thou- 
sand were British and Portuguese, were to he IhrowTi on the weakest part of 
thecnemj’slinemthc centre, near lliehndgc of Amoiz, between Clauscl's and 
dTrlon’s corps llwillbcsccnfromlhcscdircclionsbow mans offngland'sl^cst 
generals, Piclon, Balho««io, Leilh, Oswald, and others, were aKenl from ill 
licalthjOrolheruinToidablccauses.buSontbcothcr hand, the |K.stsasMgnctl 
lotheSpaniardsin thcfiglitjtoldhow censild) their diHCiphneandcfUracj-lnd 
improved under Wellington’s directions m the course of the camjaign ( 1 ), 
Tlic action began at daj liglit by an assault on tlie cnemv’s forlifietl 
outworks on thclcsscrlthunc, whtcli was so far in adiaiicc of their 
uinn- mam line tint it required to he earned before the general attack 
Could commence This fort, perched on a craggy summit, surroumlcd on Ibrcc 
sides b^ precipices two hundred feet high, was accc<siMc only on the east hy 
0 long narrow ridge, w Inch in that direction descended towards S.irTC, m the 
vallcj of the ^lvcllc The troops destined for this operation, consisting of the 
light diMSion under Alien on the left, and Giron’s Andalusians on the right, 
had been formed, conccilcd from the cncm%,as ncir as poxsihlelo tbclr rrs- 
peclnc points of attack on (heeseningof theOili, and at the signal, on the 
following morning, of three guns from the lofij summit of Mchubia, they 
sprang ii{i, the lesol ra^s of the sun glanced on leu thoiisind hajoni ts, and 
Immediately the shagey sides of tlie Petite Ithiinc rang wiih the Ihimder of 
cannon, and was enveloped in smoke The I rcnch iireJ fast from tlie sum* 
nilt of their micccsslhle chlT-* j but the I'hJ, whnh heideil the olheV of tlie 
light disisioii, pressed boldly upward, and the first rnlouht was soon earned 
From Ibcnce to thcsccond was an osccninlniost prccijuloiis, to l)e 8 urmolmt^^ 
only by narrow paths, which amid-t the steep crags wound np In the summit 
Thcrea desperate conflict, baxonct against bayonet, man against man, ensued, 
but the enthusiastic salour of the IM ovcrcunc every opjiosiijon, and the 
fort w ns won Upon llii-., the 1 rcnch retreated to their Iist»irong!injd,al the 
surniml of tlicPititellliune, called the Itonjnn, but here llip Impciinus at- 
sank of the 15 d was slaved by a inliiral ditch or cleft In the rivks fifirrn 
feel deep Soon, however, the PoriugiiiscCaradorrs came to llirir ai I , Ife 
b 2 d Ihriatciicd them on the other sidc,and Iheotilrr works w ere aUn hnc-l 
tjKin this, the Txl with a loud slioni Icapcsldowti into the rlrks in a tnlnuh*, 
the old walls were scale»l,and the Priiidi colours jdantnlcm the lnslirit sum- 
mit of the ensile At t!ic same lime, hemp!, ihoiish sorrty woundnl, kept 
the field, and cxpclltnl the enemy from tbeilevaletl jdatcaii fn m whhh la 
Petite Uhune aro^e, ami the french, ilrUen out of aU ll eir a liancC’l p<^d- 
lioiis, fell l> 3 ck in great confusion to Ihcir nam line of ikfenrr Ix'lunl 1 leaio, 
lens mg a lotlalion which was made | risuners at the 1(111111111 of iV fc-nen- 
lain( 2 j. - , 

yMiHc the rocky sunmlisof Bltui e were IJ 1 1 wmfc 1 

from ll.c enemy, llu-fourih an I seventh ditiii ri lo P ^ fS-' i cvn- 
'** ireurdrr !*re'furd, rnosed against Ilf rrdvwl t r-f ‘•t -t-jM-afJ 
(.rrnada, and elghtffn gtit« |ds<n| intMitery soinst Petn #« • « 
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stream ol sbol pp^vavd iulo the wks, that the garrison, npon seeing flic 
troops advancing with the scaling ladders, leaped down from their inlionch- 
iienis and fled. Far on the right, Hill, after a long and diillcnlt night s march, 
lad " 01 , a little before seven, to the front' of the enemy s cMremc left, ami 
.finr flrivinir them from their nigged positions immediately oiiposite, near 


troops 
nientsi 

had ^ - 

after driving them from their nigged positions , . 

Urdax, inclined upwards, and with tlie aid of the sixth division soon ap- 
nroached the broken ground where D’Erlon’s redouhts were placed, near the 
brid"c of Ainotz. To the spectator on the rclile llhnne, which overlooked 
the whole of this complicated battle Held, it presented a scene of unequalled 
grandeur. Far to the right, Hope’s Spaniards were coming into action, and a 
hundred guns below, answered by as many on the summits of the rocKs, 
made a deafening roar in the lesser hills near the sea; while in tiie centre 
and right, fifty thousand men, rushing like an impetuous torrent down the 
slopes of the Atchubia mountain, with loud shouts chased the receding French 
divisions into the lower grounds near the Ni voile (I). 

The enemy’s troops, retreating at various points at the same time through 
broken ground, and having their line of defence pierced lliroiigh in many 
places, were in no condition to resist this terrible onset, and gave way in a 
manner that proved that long-continued disaster had weakened their spirit. 
Clausel’s divisions in the centre, in particular, yielded in a manner which 
called forth the severe animadversions of that general and Marshal Soult (2). 
Clinton, with the sixth division, broke throiigli all the works guarded by 
D’Erlon’s men, which covered the approaches to the bridge of Ainotz, and 
then wheeling to the right, attacked and carried inlhc most gallant style the 
enemy’s redoubts behind Ainhoa, so ns entirely to turn their defences in that 
quarter. The Portuguese division and llyng’s brigade, with equal vigour, 
stormed the redoubts to which they were opposed in front of D’Ainhoa; and 
the French of D’Armagnac’s division, finding that their line of defence was 
entirely broken through, set fire to their huts, and retreated behind Santa Pc, 
nearly two leagues to the rear. The rough nature of the ground caused the 
French left to fall into confusion while executing this retrograde movement ; 
and Abbe’s division, which stood next on the line, was entirely uncovered on 
its flank, and exposed to. the most imminent danger. That brave general, 
however, stood firm, and for a short time arrested the flood of conquest; but 
D’Erlon, seeing his danger, at length ordered him to rctical. Couroux’s divi- 
sion, which extended from Sarre to Amolz, was at the same time broken 
through at several points by the third and sixth divisions, and their gallant 
commander mortally wounded. Though occasionally arrested by the formi- 
dable redoubts which lay in their w'ay, the flood of war did not the less roll 
impetuously on, until these isolated landmarks, cut olf from each other, were 
overwhelmed, as a stream tide breaking on rock-bestrewed shores, rushes 
round the black masses wdiich obstruct its rise, tiil surrounded by the foam- 
ing surge, they are finally submerged (5). 

ti.TFmich right wing, however, forming the French right centre, 

rigiit centre, coHsisting of foupin’s division and a large body of conscripts, still 
tionorta!f stood firm; and the position, resting on three large redoubts near 
Ascain, wdiich they occupied, was such as to afl'ord a fair prospect 


Victor,. 


(1) IN op VI. 342, 343. Vicl. et Conq. xxii. 2G7, 
268. W’cliington to Lord Balliurst, Oct. 13, 1813 
Gurw. xi. 281, 282. Tor.v. 372, 373. 

(2) ** Gerierol Claiiscl was the first to declare w ilh 
regret, lUot tlie divisions under liis orders liad not 
in all cases done their duty. If they had fought n itU 
the ardour which they had evinced iii previous 


comhats, and suhscqucnllj' showed, the enemy, in 
spite of his snpcrioniy of numher, would not li.ivc 
forced our lines without a loss of 15,000 or 20,000 
3ncn.*'".-PEci.OT, Guerre ties Pjrrc'neest 73, 

(3) Viet, et Conq. xxii 288, 289, Nap. vi. 342, 
345. rellol, 72, 73. W cUiiiglon to Lord Balliurst, 
«ov, 13, 1813. Gunv. xi. 282, 283. 
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of rallj mg the fugitn es, and Mill relremng llie dav But at this cnlical junc- 
ture tlic light diMsion, AAliichliad ^ontherclile Bliune, priS'ingfo^ard 
iih unabated vigour, led bj Uie jnllant bid, attacked Taupm’s front , and 


British dn ision quickly assailed them in front and flank, and they Tvrrc jmi 
to the rout The signal-post redoubt, the strongest inlhcnholetVcnchhne, 
situated on a high lull m the centre, nisnoss left toitsfatc,andColl*ome,al 
the head oflhca2d,nd>anced to storm it, hut two nltackSAvcrc repul cdwuh 
licas j loss, lliougli on llic Hurd, the gammon, seeing them-clvcs cntintj cm 
off and surroumicd, surrendered at discretion During tins rout of the nclil 
centre, Clausels divisions fled through lllc^l\cllc in great disorder, an! 
Soull, in cNlrcmc alarm, hurried from St -Jean-dc-I ur, null all In, n.- 
scr\ cs, to endeavour to arrest the progress of defeat \\ cllfnclon, upon »ecins 
the forceps Inch T-as thus reads lobe thrown upon the flank of liisviclonons 
ccnirewhcn hurrjing on in the tumult ofsucccss, wisely hilled the fonrtli 
and SCI cn til diMsions,atidtiiron’s Spaniards, upon the northern slope of the 
heights tlic) hid w on, looking down upon the cncin j*s camp at borres No 
sooner, howeicr, had the <;i\tli duSsion, which was in rescric, come np, 
Ilian the pursuit was renewed, the whole brilidircntrecroAtedthcNivcItc, 
droic the enemy from Kic heights bejond it, winch formed lusseeoml line of 
defence, and established lIicm«chc<on that idvanligeous ground, about two 
leagues in advance of the position occupieAl bj them In the niomins I iion 
this the cnemj’s right, under Itcillc, winch had been enpgcil all div with 
brcyrcSSpanianU, fell hack al'O, and M -Jein dc-l iir and A«cain were na- 
cuated, and the whole line of the Nivcitc, with its super!) portions and six 
miles of intfcnclimcnK, fell into the hands of the \llies (1) 

Next luormng the victors adv meed in order otl'auleal all points 
i«u«wb«i Hope, witii the left, forded llic Nivellc al>orc I’ldarl, I uresrord, 
with llic centre, movcil direct upon Arlionnc, and lldl, with the 
right, occupied r'pclclc and Suraidc, anti approached Cnihi 
Dunng the battle on the preceding dav, I o%, who with Ins divi« on wa* In 
front of the Puerto dc Ma)as, had gained <ome success against )!ina anl 
ilurillo’s Spiniards, to whom he vsasopjio-ed, and captured n ron«ilrratIc 
part of ihcir hageage, hut the drhai of the mam army oMige 1 Mm ah > to 
fall hack, and he cffccicl lu< retreat, not without ilifl cnltv, hr iJiido an I 
bsiiriiz, on the fidlowing dav *'oult had now rallieil Ms arms In hi* thir I 
line of inircnchments, about cislil miles in rear of the ha the in ij< 
were too d»<}dTitcd, and the works In loo nnlni^hed a state to tl ml of ile 
fending them, whcrc'orc, ahamloniiig that hoc alio altogether, I e retire'! 
Into the intrenched camp liclia IconsiniclMInfronl of Bavoime, iMvins il e 
whole intermediate cminlrv In the liandsef the Mlies In Ihli 1 itll-* "•■I* 
Jington lost 2' )f men, hut the loss of the I rrmli was Inrl s I pg 
I iOOnrisoners ThryaUindon«l hfty-one j l"*'^ ofnrnen.ar lall t! '■irr-*' J 

ina-azincs, and, what was of more i i ;3rlanrc. tlir gre it r a mtam hrri'V. 
on wMch li e^had I'ccn lal n riii;ra<'l lit nslyl'P ll tes* rwrt* i, was hcflm 
through andcrtt-rcl, the Vlhrswere frmly esut!i'hed in t*r' 

riterv! w iih the lutb^nr « f •'I -fc an de I lu l» Lrlrg su[ | ' ps atl 
ttie ifcart of iheir raolonr <mii, and x* e ILim'‘t of w ar 1 1 i I mi sern » 
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upon the summit of their mountain screen, far and wide through the plains 

and valleys of France (1). - 

Well'ng- Though Wellington, how’ever, had thus driven the French from 
irrcprer' tlicir positiou, and gained very considerable extension for the can- 

nf is tonments of his troops, yet his situation was far from being free 
troopl.'”* from anxiety and even peril. He was uneasy for his right flank as 
long as Soult held, which he still did, the me-dc-poni over the Nive, at 
^ Rothsay ; and, in consequence, Hill received orders to menace it on the ICth. 
This was accordingly done, and at his approach the h rench retired across the 
river and blew up the bridge, which effectually secured his right flank. But 
the disorders of the Spanish and Portuguese soldiers in the -Spanish villages, 
as Avell as the pillaging of the British, Avas a more serious and durable subject 
of anxiety. With the latter, plunder Avas the result merely of the passing 
desire of gain and intoxication; but AA'ilh the former it was a deeper feeling, 
for it was founded on a profound thirst for vengeance, arising from the 
innumerable evils of a similar description Avhifch the French troops had in- 
flicted upon every part of the Peninsula. There Avas hardly a soldier in the 
Spanish or Portuguese armies who could not tell the tale of a parent or 
brother murdered, a sister or daughter ravished,' or a patrimony destroyed, 
from the violence of the French soldiers, or the more lasting scourge of their 
contributions; and they not unnaturally imagined, that now that they had 
got into France, it was their turn to indulge in the same excesses, and satiate 
at once their thirst for vengeance and desire for plunder, on the blood and 
the property of the Avretched inhabitants (2). Plundering, accordingly, im- 
mediately began. On the very day of the battle,. Freyre’s and Longa’s 
soldiers began pillaging Ascairi the moment that they entered it, and mur- 
dered several of the inhabitants; Mina’s -battalions on the right, so'me of 
W’hich had shaken off all authority, dispersed themselves, marauding through 
the mountains; and the Portuguese and British soldiers of the left had begun 
the same disorders, and two persons had been killed in one small toAvn. 
Natural as the feelings A\^ere which led to these excesses on the part of the 
Peninsular soldiers, they Avere utterly abhorrent to the disposition of Wel- 
lington — they Avere subr'ersive of the principles on which he had throughout 
maintained the contest, and Avere only. the more dangerous that they arose 
from such deeply moved passions of the human heart. Immediate and de- 
cisive, accordingly, were the measures AA'hich he adopted to remedy the evil. 
On the 12th, though in hourly expectation of a battle, he put to death all 
the Spanish marauders he could take in the act; and as the Peninsula generals 
Averc. tardy or reluctant in carrying his orders into execution, and even re- 
monstrated against them, he at once sent the whole Spaniards, except Mu- 
rillo’s division, which had conducted itself properly, out of France ; obliging 
Freyre’s Gallicians to retire into Biscay, Giron’s Andalusians into the valley 
ofBastan, and Longa’s men over the Ebro; while Mina’s mutinous battalions 
AA-ere disarmed and sent across the Pyrenees. By these vigorous measures, he 

(1) AA cllington to Lord Ballmrst, TTov, l3, 1813. wound up to a pitch of /renzy,—' They murdered 

Gurw, xi. 284, Behn, i. 268. Viet, ct Conq. ^xii. my father,* said he; ‘they cut my mother's throat, 
290, 291. Pellet, 53, 74. Kap, ti. 352, 353. and thej' ravished my shster Before ray eyes; and 1 

(2) “AVeran up and found a poor old French voned at the time 1 would put to death the first 
peasant lying dead at the bottom of the garden. A French family that fell into my hiinds; — you may 
bullet had passed through his head, and his thin hang me if you will, but I have kept my oath, and 
grey hairs were dyed tvith his own blood. A care not for dying.* lie was lunged, however : in^ 
Cavadorc rushed out and attempted to elude us. deed, no fewer than eighteen were suspended, on 
On entering, uc saw .an old woman, the wife of the this and the following days, to the branches of 
peasant, Ijingdcad in the hitehon. The desperate trees. Such ettreme measures were requisite to 
I’oriiigucsc did not attempt to deny hasing perpe- check the ardent thir.sl for vengeance in the Pcniii- 
tralcd ihcio minders : he seemed on the contrary sular soldiers.** — SitMlan, 146- 

IX. 
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deprived himself, at a period nhcn he mach rwinircd it, of the aid of 
ti\ enlj-UTC thousand non crpcncnccd troops; but the clfect nis dctmte •— 
It marled the lofty character of the man srbo ivouH rather arrest sut’cAs 
even at its flood tide, Ilian purchase it by iniiiuity, it rcslorcJ his aiillioritr 
in the army, and at once checked Its cJcessca; and, hr dusipilin; ihc fears 
of the Frcncli peasantry, hrought them bad to tlicir homes, ulicre, Ciidiiis 
the strictest discipline cstahlishcd, and eicry thing paid for in read) tnonej , 
an amicable intercourse uas immediatel) established beta ecu them and tlic 
invaders fi). 

But although t!ie disorders with which he was immcthately ^orrontiilcd 
w ere elTcctually checked by lliesc cnergcticstcps, il was not so easy a matter 
forilic English general to make head against the dangers which were accumu- 
lating in Ills rear, and wlucli tlircaicned to snatch the fruits of victor) from his 
grasp at the ver) limcwhenthe) were within his reach. The democratic go- 
vemmenf at Cadiz, actuated h) the furious passions and insatiable aniluUon 
■which could not fail to be engendered h) vesting the supreme power in an 
assembly elected h) the uitiicf<al suffrage of an old community, was indc- 
c.* . ^ • j jt ...» excite lite mUonal 

: * ' 'i ‘ ‘ • • would have blown the ilime thus 

* ■ ' ' , ' ' * ■ ' ' * ' * unbroken series of Ins 


I 


1 ■ ■ ;» T .1 • •. . ; 

cause their total state of destuulion rendered pilbge almov.t unavoidable: 
and immediately after he bid home the ltnli«h standards m trinmpli artoss 
the I*) rcnecs, he was s<j thwnrtcd In all his designs by ilie democralir (eadert 
at Cadiz, that he actually resigned the general commnndof Ibetr armies, and 
recommended to the itniish government enllrclj to w iilidraw Ihcir army from 
the Peninsula if their demands were not acceded to fd). iNor w ere tih djPi- 
cullies less formidable #1 ljs]»on, where the ample Ilrllhli subsidy was «o 
dissipated by onicial eorruplion, that not one half of it reached Us proper 
destination; the muletcen of the army were two years, tin* so! Hers nine 
months marrearof their pay, the marailnes empty ; the stores dctirlcnt; 
alihoiigh the subsidy was amply sufTirlent to hire kept all ibrse scrrlre^ m 
pfentifut circumstances, f ortumfcfy the ^pauidi authorities had still sndf- 
cienl recollection of their defeat to appreciate the ronvc»iuences of bent; left 

(i) w«st*r*n<e Ut*! rt, i»n ».n i»»« uunv..* »w 
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to their own resources ; the resignation of ^Vcllinglon -was not ncceplod ; the 
stern measure of sending back the marauders to Si)ain, restored discipline to 
the Peninsular armies ; and Wellington was again enabled, with undimiiiislicd 
force, to renew the career of victory hi the south of 1' ranee (1). 

WclIlni;lon AVhile Wellington was thus experiencing, in the rancour and jea- 
■ foriT (!»■’“ lousies which were accumulating in his rear in the Peninsula, 
which he had delivered, the baseness of factious opposition, and 
the usudl ingratitude of men to those from whom they have received inesti- 
mable services, he was preparing to follow up his successes over Marshal 
Soult, and confound his democratic calumniators at Cadiz by fresh obliga- 
tions. Ilis vast army, eighty thousand strong even after the Spaniards were 
withdrawn, and powerful artillery and cavalry— the former numbering a 
hundred pieces, and the latter eight thousand six hundred sabres— were 
restrained in the contracted space which they occupied, and he was anxious 
to extend his cantonments, and gain possession of more fertile districts, by 
forcing the passage of the IN’ive, and throwing the enemy entirely back under 
the cannon of Bayonne; but the heavy and long-continued winter rains, 
which in the deep clay of Bearn rendered the roads knee-deep, and wholly 
impassable for artillery or chariots, prevented him from undertaking any 
oITensivc operations till the end of the (irsl week in December. At that period, 
however, the weather cleared up, and the Nivc having become fordable, he 
brought up fifty pieces of cannon, and the passage of the river was attempted; 
an effort which led to one of the most desperate and sanguinary actions of 
the war (2). 

.Sonit-s Soult’s situation on the Nivc, though strong, was full of dillicul- 
fiom o"’" lies. Bayonne, situated at the confluence of that river and the 
liajonno.^ Adour, commanded the passage of botii; and though a weak for- 
tress of the third order, it had now, from its situation, and the intrenched 
camp of which it formed a part, become a point of first rate importance. 
The camp, being commanded by the guns of the fortress immediately in its 
rear, could not be attacked in front, on wliich account the French general 
stationed only his centre there, composed of six divisions under D’Erlon, Tiie 
right wing, consisting of Bcillc’s two divisions and Villalte’s reserve, was sta- 
tioned to the westward of the fortress on the lower Adour, where there was 
a flotilla of gun-boats ; and the approach to it was covered by a swamp and 
artificial inundation. The left under Clausel, posted to the westward of 
Bayonne, stretched from its right to the Nivc, and was protected partly by 
an inundation, and partly by a large fortified house, which had been con- 
verted into an advanced work. The country in front consisted of a deep clay 
much enclosed and intersected by woods and hedgerows, and four divisions 
of D’Erlon’s men occupied it beyond thcNive, in front of the Ustaritz and as 
far as Cambo; the remainder being in reserve, occupying a strong range of 
heights in front of Mousserolles, stretching from Villcfranque oii^lhe Nivc 
almost to Old Moguerre on the Adour.' The great advantage of this position, 
was, that the troops, in case of disaster, .might securely find refuge under 
the cannon of Bayonne; while the general-in-chief, having an interior and 
protected line of cpmmunication through that fortress, could at pleasure, 
likeNapoleon at Dresden, throw the weight of his forces from one flank to’ 
another, tvhen unforeseen and unguarded against, upon the enemy (5j. ' 


(I) Wellington to Cord Batliurif, Nov. 27) 1813. 
Gunv. xi. 327. Nap. vi. 424,431. 

(2j Viet, ct Conq. xxii. 291. Haii, vi, 368, 369. 
Pcllot, 79, 80. . ' 


(3) Viet, ct Conq. xxii. 290, 291.. 
370, Belm. i. 269. 
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Bui allhougb, m a military pomt of \jcw, llic po«ilion ol 

«i tceai f ^^5 ihusfaiourablo, liis political silualionivas \cr) ihfTcrctit.antl 
it required all Ins persc\cr'incc,atid vigour of a(lniiDislrainepoi^cr«, lotmVc 
Iicad against tlic difficuUics which were hourlj accumnlaimg round Ihcsmlk- 
ing empire IIis soldiers tliough depressed hy defeat, were still hravc and 
docile, il was ihcdinicully of procuring supplies which was the real cril; it 
was the system of mahmg war maintain war, which now pris^cd with ter* 
riblc hut just seventy on the falling slate Money there wns none to be got 
from hcidqinrtcrs m Tans, and the usual resource of the imperial govem« 
ment on such emergencies lolciy contributions, however warmly and iint- 
nimoudy approved of so long as they were laid on other countries, was now 
complained of as the most inlolcrahlc of all grici ances when they fell upon 
IhemscUcs ^o^ is it surprising that this unncrsal indignation hur«l forth 
when the imperial system ofgovcmrocnt came to be rcilly fell In France 
itself, for wchaic the authority of olTicial documents for the a*<crtion, that 
in haiarre, for some years before the French were drncnoul of the country, 
the requisitions had often amonnted to two hundred ptr real of the whole 
income of the landowners and farmers So o]»prc«sivc were the cvaclions of 
tlictrcnchaulhonUcsfclt to })C,thatntinibers migrated Into the BnlUli lines, 
where they not only were subjcclcJ tone suchhurdcni, hut found a reiilr anil 
well paid market for all their commoiliiies \n olTirial letter written from 
Bay onno at this period said, ** The Fnglisfigcnerars pokes , and lliegocnl di<n* 
plino he inaintiiusjdocsusmorcliarm than tenhitlle<— <Tcr) pca«4nlwi*!ies 
to bcundcr his protection ” TIicconscripts rai<cil m all llie<o«lliern pros inres 
were indeed marched in great numl ers into Bayonne, hut ilieancltni «plfllof 
the imperial armies was gone, they deserted I r hundrriUot atimr, altlioiigli 
cs cry possible care was taken totreat them with pcnlIene««,to«pinMhyir Inex- 
pcncnccdframe3,andloscHhcnioidyondiit> in llm mtenorottlic(i>rlre<s(l} 
w,itu« Basing taken his resolution to force ids adverury's pniltioii In 
front of Bay onne, >\ellmgloii made the following di«j)osilions for 
tM • tKi jjic attack —Sir John Hope and (Icncral tharles Alien, with i! e 
lirst, fifth, andhghl divisions, \indelfur*s eaialrr and twcUe pun«, mall 
twenty-four thousand conibitanU, were lodrnc l>ack ihr Irrncli aJianrc\l 
posts along the wliolc front of the mlrcnehcil ramp from the Mve to the jc j 
On Ihcngiil, Sir Uowland Bill with the second and I’orluguew ihvldoni, 

A man and AiclorAllen'scaialrv.and horse artillery, was in pul I im- 
mU m motion In the night lK*twTcnihc«ih and Hth, so as to pass the Ane I J 
thefords ofCambmldsyhrcakotilliclalterdaT, ahl adrance by ihegrrst 
roid from St -Pied-de-I orl lowsids 1 lyonne At the laiiie lime UTf'fjrd, 
In the centre, w illi the Hurd and sltth duBiom, was to rrois the Sue Iqr 
bridges lobe thrown o>er it dunng the night, while the finrih an I s-srnth 
divisions were to l>e in reserve a little in the retr, roncealnl from the rnmj, 
hut ready to supinirl any part of the line which might r^|Ulrr It The mnu 
attack was to 1*0 made 1 y ilierentrc and right, ilie | rmrlpal oljert cf tl-^ 
advance hr lloj’e on the left, was loarqalrean aerurale viewnf il »• ru'ufe 
of the enemy's works Irtwecn |,a)onne and tl e sea on the l^wer V«*iuf 
ANcllmglon’s* olj^l In tle*e trovrmerttt was not to f rre tie 
camp lief we lavonue, which, from luKleg umlor tie guns of Ifst f * 
tress, roitld not l-erff’vt'^ wuhonl sety I raw I'^s, l»»t t » rlsrc H* vU | 
uponthe \dour,aBfrvt'^””- IheAne.whertby i! erermj.a'rri ft d » 
provisions vsonl I law: the tiieans of frrimuijlfJtwn »U!» t ^ te’^rb r 
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by the aid of that liver, and would bo compelled to fall back lo other and 
more distant quarters, from 'sv Inch to draw his resources (1). 
i-onnigof xhe requisite preparatory movements having been made witlv 
- rr'/nrh pcrfcct accuracy on the night of the 8th, a huge tire, lighted on a 
height behind Cambo at daybreak on the 9lh, gave the signal of 
attack. The French had broken doMui the bridges at Ustaritz in the centre; 
but the island which connected them was in the possession of the British, 
and the' passage was immediately forced under cover of a heavy (ire of ar- 
tillery, and D’Armagnac’s division, which lay opposite, driven back by the 
sixth division. At the same time. Hill’s troops, under the cover of artillery, 
forced the passage on the right above and below Cambo, and drove the French 
left wing back on the great road from St.-.Tcan Picd-dc-Port to Bayonne. 
WTlh such vigour was this onset made, that Foy, who commanded in that 
quarter was separated from his men, and driven across the fields, with a few 
followers, towards Ilasparen. No sooner, however, did the French troojis 
behold the bale-lire lighted behind Cambo, than they all flew to arms, and 
Abbe’s division, Avhich was nearest, soon joined Toy’s men, and their united • 
forces took a position on a range of heights running parallel to the Adour, 
with Yillefranquc on their right. At the same lime Hope with the left wing, 
moved forward by the great road from Sl.-Jean dc Luz towards Bayonne; 
drove in all the enemy’s advanced posts after a vigorous resistance, and ap- 
proached so near to his intrenchments under that fortress, as completely to 
achieve the object entrusted lo him in the general plan of operations. Shortly 
after noon, the Portuguese of the sixth division having come up, Hill at- 
tacked D'Armagnac’s troops at Villcfranquc and the heights adjoining, and 
after some sharp fighting, and one repulse, drove them out of the former, 
and established himself in strength on the latter, the French retiring, amidst 
a heavy rain, by deep and almost impassable roads, towards Bayonne (2j. 

Soull's ftlilc The passage of the Nive was npw forced, the French left driven 
rw,cun; undcr Ihc cannon of Bayonne, and the English general established 
In:, affii.s ijj position from whence he could at pleasure, by a slight exten- 
sion of his right, intercept the navigation of the Upper Adour, the great ar- 
tery by which the French army was supplied, and the chief object of the 
attack to cut off. But though this passage had thus been surprised, and tlie 
operations successful, his situation had become one of no inconsiderable 
peril. The Nive, flowing in an oblique direction from south-east lo north- 
west, cut his army in two; while Soult with his troops concentrated in the 
intrenched camp, and enjoying ample means of communicating at pleasure, 
by the bridges of Bayonne, from the one bank lo the other, might, unknown to 
the Allies, throw the weight of his forces on cither half of their army, when 
deprived of the means, of co-operation from the other. He immediately re- 
solved lo take advantage of this singular good fortune, and did so with an 
ability and decision which would have done honour lo Napoleon himself. 
During the night he drew back the whole of his troops into the intrenched 
camp, yielding thus lo the Allies the ground they had won on his left, and 
permitting them to extend themselves to the Adour, and intercept his princi- 
pal communications by that river. But while thus abandoning in appearance 
the whole objects of the contest, he was preparing a blow which was calculated 
to clTect, and had Avellnigh produced, a total change in the fortunes of the. 


(l) Wellington to Lord B.illiiirst, Occ, 14 , 1813, 
Gnrvv. j.i, 365. Murray's Gen. Orders in Wjld, 
117. Wellington to Sir J. Hope, Dec. 9, i813, 
Wjld, 150, 


(2) Wellington to Lord Bathurst. Dec. 14, 1813. 
Cure. xi. 305, 366. Nap. vi. 373, 374.Yict. ct 
Conn. xxii. 291, 292. 
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campaign. lie gave orders in ihe night for ihc T^hoJe troops to hold thccN 
'ch cs in rcadmcss to start at daylight; and early on the mornirg of the 10th 
he i«upd forth on the left of the hive, with nearly his whole disposable 
forces — after pros idmg for the defence of the intrenched camp and the for. 
tress — abont sixty thousand strong, to assail one half of the Allies, not muster- 
ing more than thirty llionsand comhatantsfl). 
fbe"Bri"uh^ daylight this formidable apparition hurst upon the nntidi left, 

t.n »ni hj nliich such an onset, after the success of the preceding day, utis 
tbit prr od wholly unsuspected, Hope’s troops, with the exception of Wilson’s 
D« to. Portuguese, deeming (he contest over, had retired to Ibcir caiifon- 

ments; the first division was at St.-Jeande Lnz, six miles from the outposts; 
the light division had orders to retire from Piissussarj to Arbonne, hiu had 
fortunatcl) not begun to move, nearly four miles in Ihe rear; and the fifth 
division was near Bidart, so that the troops were scattered m a way of all 
others the most favourable for being cut tip m detail. The Hnli'h brigades 
which w ere left m front, occupied indeed a Strong position, stretching along 
I'*' ■':* : J. Il.-'T''’’ 

|- ; . . . , . .. I . , • ■ i I .1 • 

■ ; ■ : ■ • ‘I *• , • * I ' 

A’endt'c, only by narrow ami deep roads, was very sciseeptihlc of ilefcnce; 
but the rtvh was extreme that the light division, not more than six thousand 
In number, would he crushed lurforc any succour could arrive for its sup* 
port The chateau and cluircti of Arcangoes, and the village of iho fame 
name, constituted strong poinfs of defeneei and ihrre (ongues of land ex- 
tended from Its front to the northward by which the ennnj must apprtweh \ 
they were held by tlic22J, the pickets of the t'>*l,and tliePincnim, while the 
valleys between them u'erc clothetl willict)p<ew6ixh, which were almost Im- 
pcnetralile. Inlrcnchmentshad been ordered to beconvtruclrdnnapreatseale, 
to strcngibei! this part of the position; but they were only iracevlotit.and the 
fourth div i<lon, the nearest support, wav several milev In rear of the light {i). 
In liif<ecircuni5tanr«,lf.*^oll bail adhered lo hit nrirmal de- 
*ign of niavvnig ills whole army logrlhrr on the plateau of Puistiv- 
• ^ c f ary , and falhns nt oner on the light divivion at Arcauguev, U must 

Inevitably have been destroyed. Uul In the night he fhanjrd hiv plan, aid, 
Instead of concentrating Ids force on onc|*olnt, divuletl It into Iwooirpv.tl e 
one of which, under CtauscI, advanced against \nane«es, while the otlcr, 
Icil by llciUe.movei! agunst Hope l»y Ihe great road to the riJa'*oa A heavy 
rain fell jn the night; and it was wmr lime afier dvyhreak ere the encrij-, 
who»e vast accuimilation cf force In front of Arranguev W4v wholh tirm. 
ajiTCteil, were observed to I e lining the 1 n’gerows, and »[lrnijy steahn? up 
the wcodnl Imllows Infrurtof Arvargurv kempt, who wavwiihihrp,ftf{t, 
ro so'Tuer olwervnl these ominoiiv syiuptwmv, Ihiii 1 c cave orders 
tie fhurch and vflljge with hiv roserres, jnJ there na» forely time fa r n* 
plrle thc‘e prepsration* when (he rnemy were u|>ou lh"m. lnulrg from ifw* 
WD’'Ji and the hollows w up lou 1 enn, ar 1 all tl e re^'orrd ronfi hr-ew of t le- 
tQvy, the t reneb f dl uj-on il e | IrVeti on all tl »* torgi'-es of laul in ff 'ft cf 
.Vreang'ici in tnerwiielmlng ntim!*ef», an 1 the a«>nrnl seii'if ii.'intf suc'* 
rtn* To rrtlntaln tlielr ground against verb vast o.! weal 1 fe 4 sei‘ir'*»“i 
t! eniseh « I > errum detiruttmn , an! »♦ e let, ‘ I, ansi w I’i a * Y' 
tosH<-«efrginienl, f 11 >«ifiJv f.iek along lb-* I Tgunf tr lio^ea p» ff 
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all the Y’av; but no sooner bad they reached the open ground nt tlioir ex- 
tremity, in front of Arcangnes, than these incomi)arahle troops suddenly 
united their seemingly routed bodies, faced about, and presented an itni)C- 
nelrahle front to their pursuers. The rrench, with loud cries, and extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm at their now unwonted success, advanced to the attack, 
and Soult brought up a battery of twelve guns directly in front of Arcangnes, 
which opened a heavy cannonade on the church and village; hut the 4od, 
Rifles, and Portuguese, by an incessant and well-directed lire of small arms, 
made good their post, while the u2d held the open ground on tlic left, 
towards the great-road, with invincible courage ( 1 ). _ 

• moo,K ron. Wliilc tliis dcspcratc conflict nas going on in the centre, in front 
i.'fi nt" ''''' of Arcangnes, a still more sanguinary and doubtful tigbl had com- 
ibironiiiict. mcHccd Oil llic Icft, alBarrouilhet. There the attack was so wholly 
unexpected, that the first division and Lord Aylmer’s brigade were at .Sl.- 
.Tean de Lnz and Bidart, six miles in the rear, when the action commenced 
about nine o’clock. At that hour, Rcillc with two divisions attacked a Por- 
tuguese brigade in .Yuglet, the advanced post of the left, and soon drove them 
out of lliat village, and pursued them with heavy loss to the ridge of Bar- 
rouilhet, where they rallied on Robinson’s brigade of the fiflb division, and 
stood firm. A confused but desperate and bloody conflict immediately ensued 
along the whole line in that quarter, as the assailants, hot and vigorous with 
their success, pushed through the openings in the hedges, at some places 
successful, in others vigorously repulsed. But by degrees the troops from 
the rear came up; Lord Aylmer’s brigade of the Guards, and Bradford’.s 
Portuguese, arrived in breathless haste, and relieved Robinson’s men, who 
by this lime had sufTcred severely ; and Sir .Tohn Hope, wlio received a severe 
contusion, with his whole stall, set a noble example of ability, coolness, and 
devoted valour. Thus time was gained, and meanwhile lYellington, who 
during the night of the 9th liad been on the right hank of the Mivc, alarnmd 
by the hea ^7 dre on his left, repaired in person at daybreak to the threatened 
side of the river, and made the third and sixth divisions cross; while Bcrcs- 
ford threw another bridge to facilitate the passage. As soon ns he arrived 
near, Arcangues, and saw how mailers stood, lie ordered up in addition 
the fourth and' seventh divisions; and the sight of these imposing masses, 
Avhich now appeared on the field, so disconcerted Soldi, tliat he sus- 
pended all further attacks, and both parlies rested on their arms on the 
field of hatlle. Just before dark, however, the two fresh divisions -of 
Taiipin and Maransin having arrived in the centre, Clauscl made a fresh 
attack on the village of Arcangnes, and the Allies were so worn out and re- 
duced in niimher by incessant fighting all day, that the village and mayor’s 
chateau were both carried ; the Portuguese broke and lied, and some of the 
British regiments began to waver. At that moment, Wellington himself 



were driven, still obslinalcly fighting, out of the village and chateau, which 

British, as one bull, his horns close locked in 

St l,is InSik'eV" ^ 

(t) Wrilington to Lord J3albuist, I4lli Dcp Pr.*. • r>« . 

Gunv.M. 3G7. Subalicrn, 183, 185. IXap vl 381* Sni p oo^* 380. Glcig*s 

,383. Y.ct. ct Conq. x.xii. 284. ' L®®' ‘®'’- =5^' 2»5. 

(2) Wellington to Lord Batliiirst, Dec. 14, 15(3. “I 
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n^t Ctr Soulj > Mow, abl} conmrrd and hnrtJr oiecui^, bad n<jT» been 
•»rot>7a« delivered , and failed , the attack of Ins concentrated Biai5w on the 
*cfl had been met and driven Ivick bj a small part only of 
• f-t- the Rritidi force Hut tliat indefaupablc officer did not yet hoU 
hiraself beat, mslnd of being di'^onccrtcd by Im repulse, he immediatclv 
set about frc«h comlnmiions to recall victory to liK standard^ Rut in tl e 
night a disheartening reverse occurred, stnLtncly characteristic of ilie sinV- 
rng fortunes ofbapolc’on Two Herman regiment*, one of Nassau ami one of 
brankfort, came over to the Alhe>, and ncre received with unbounded joy, 
drum> beating and arms prc'Cnied b> the rriUsh battalions, nho vxnr drarni 
up to receive them They v ~ » . . » .. t - ,i ,v« 

comimnd of their prince, ■ 

Tcrcrs on the Rhine, non ■ . * 

armv to do the same Several other Gennan reriments were in Catalonia, 
and both gcucralsr immediately *ent advices of what had occurml tothcntal 
chiefs in tint province — the one hoping to profit, the other to Mke warning 
from the occurrence ttcforc the intelligence arrived, however, Suchet hail 
already, h) the Ltnperor'a orders, di<irmctl the troops of tlu! nation, two 
thousand four hundred <iroiig, in Ids armv— with a hewy heart, fir they 
were among the best soldiers he had so that they vvrre mcrflv Io*t to tl e 
brcnch, but not pained to the MIks TIickc which jomeil llelhejlon were 
immediately embarked at Jean dc Lur, and «oon after rejoined il\e tanks of 
their couulrvtncn on the Imnks of the Rhine (I). 

Tlic forenoon of the day following, the 1!lh, pa<veil without any rondder* 
able action, butaliout two o’clock Wellington onfereJ the '^th regiment to 
make a rcconnoi**ancc on the left towani* I’ucho, winch Icil to a sharp 
skirtnidi at that point, lu which ilic*>th, being at first imsupportcd, was at 
first w orsltsl, Iml at length, with dilTiruUy, brought ollbt ijie ail of some 


rnti'Ii po*ilinnl>cforc tiicy werereadv to receive tlirm.anu a ctini ihm 
lion Inyan with great aiitmo'ilv m the vUbge of larroudhct an 1 adjMtnng 
Wood General Hope, Inwcvcr, soon came up with the SCth regiment , an I 
that noble oHjeer, wbove OTcrfionlng murage rtcr lf»-l him tn thefront, 
where the fire was hottest and the danger ptcalcsl. w av to be seen amer; il e 
troops, his lofty figure overtopping all the motley ihrettgwtth wMeli fe»i» 
«utroundc».l, animating his men by Id* voice an 1 evaniple {g> I » pfratesrt' 
lions heal lengtli tc*toTr<l order, an 1 theeneinv were repuftftf, with a t"’* 
of about siv hundred on each slle, lot the fifth disi'nn, t<i« rx- 
hauftfd with fatigue, an I tuoeUrciluffJ Inrunl'm, was rvhevrdl vi*e t rit 
iu the front cf tfjc posiUcn 
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Soult passes Nothing l)iit a severe cannonade, vi'hich con5nmedfni:t!e??>f:-r 
XS" hundred men on each side, look place on the i2th; 
oFtileNive' ing that the bulk of the enemy’s forces were now cencentr^'.-i cr 
the left of the Adour, resolved to renew his attack on the British right- under 
Hill, on the right hank of that river. With this view, in the night of the 
he again drew the bulk of his forces through Bayonne; and leaving only two 
divisions and Yillate’s reserve in the intrenched camp on the left hank of the 
Nive, crossed over with seven divisions to the right bank, in order to crush 
Hill, who bad now two divisions only and some brigades— in nil fourteen 
thousand combatants with fourteen guns, in that quarter. The advantages 
of the French marshal’s position singularly favoured this operation ; for his 
internal line of communication, from the one bank to the other, by the bridge 
of boats above Bayonne, was.three quarters of a league only in length, while 
Wellington’s, on the outer circle, was no less than three leagues. In this way 
he succeeded, before daylight on the loth, in placing thirty-five thousand 
combatants in Hill’s front on the right of the Nive at Sr.-Piunun, while seven 
thousand more menaced bis rear. In expectation of this attack, Wellington 
ordered the sixth division to cross at daylight again to the right of the Nive, 
and the fourth division, and a part of the third, were soon after moved in 
the same direction, by the bridge which Beresford had thrown across two 
days before; while a division of Gallicians were brought forward to St. -Jean 
de Luz, and one of Andalusians from the Bastan to the rear of the British 
army atitzassu, and fed from the British magazines; but before any of these 
.succours approached, Hill had, by the native valour of his men, defeated the 
whole efforts of his antagonists, three limes more numerous than .them- 
selves (1). 

Position of His force was stationed on both sides of the high-road from Bar 
luii's corps, yonne to St.-Pied-de-Port, and occupied a line about two miles in 
length. The centre, consisting of Ashworth’s Portuguese and Barnes’ British 
brigade,' was strongly posted on a rugged conical height, one side of which 
was broken Avilh rocks and brushwood, wdiile the other was closed in by high 
and thick hedges, Avith twelve guns pointing directly doAvn the great road 
by which the enemy Avere to advance. The left, under Pringle, occupied a 
Avooded and broken ridge, in the middle of Avhich Avas the old chateau of 
Villefranque ; the right, under Byng, w^as posted on the ridge of Vieux Jilo- 
guerre, nearly parallel to the Adour. The French occupied with their pickets 
a range of counter-heights, nearly parallel, at the distance of about a mile. 
BctAA'een the two armies Avas a wide A'alley or basin, open, and commanded in 
every part by the allied guns; Avhile the roads were -too deep, and the soil 
too Avet, for the action of cavalry. The position was intersected in its centre 
by the great road to St.-Pied-de-Port, as that at Waterloo by the chaussee 
leading through la Belle-Alliance to Charleroi. The heavy rains during the 
night so swelled the Nive, that Beresford’s bridge of boats was SAvept aAvay ; 
and though it Avas soon restored next morning, yet during the early and most 
critical period of the action, Hill’s corps Avas entirely separated from the re- 
mainder of the array (2). 

■ 4 morning of the ;i5lh, enabled Soult to form 

ntuek. iiis columns of attack unperceived by his adversary, and they Avere 
extremely formidable. In front, on the great road, came B’Erlon, leading on 
D’Armagnac’s, Abbe’s, and Daricau’s infantry, Avith a large body of cavalry 

(l) AVclllngton to Lord Ealliursl, HUi Dec. 1813. (2) Nap. vi. 392, 393- Vict. et Conn. xxii. 297 . 

XI. 369. Ivap, VI. 389, 392, Vict, et Conq. rellot, 85. 

«ii.290. rcllot,84, 85. 
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md (wcniy-wo pm,, oeiicame r»r>, and JUramln’s men. end Wdnd II, e 
other too d, Vi, .on, in re=em. The,c l,i,;ei,Bd dert n», 5 «, clwelr pnnpoj 
loBelher on lie liijliroad and ndds famcdialcls a.ljolnin.-, jt ono lime m- 
tircjy sjjroudf'd tn jnjsf, at another Jfmlj dewied (hroujli otM?n{n:« nf i/ip 
vaponr, seemed of portentous ma;n>ilode. Wih danntle^ hearts, howerrf 
thchtljo srmy aftho Brlt/sft heheW Cfic Imposing arrav, albeit tvril awarr 
that the bridge of flic ^’ivc had been snept away, ami tiiat no sueenur wonlj 
be obtained till the day was far spent. At half-pasl eight Ihc son brolhC forth; 
Soull immediately pushed forwanl his light troops, and drove In the alh’rd 
pickets in (he centre, which fell hack towards St.-Pierre. MW- altarXciI 
them with great T/gmir; D'Armagnac, standingoITto the left, dirwted his 
troops against Vfeux Mognerre and Itjng’s men; the sparkling hne hlfirB 
soon ctepl up the slopes on either side of the basin, and the more djslanl 
hitU re-cchoed ^Uh the roar of forty guns, vhich were ssorked vjih ex- 
traordinary sigoiir/1). 

siiMir Ahh6’» onset in the centre was pitslied ssitli such rnergy, that 
AshnordiV I*Drtug(ie>c were soon (/risen in; and the 7isf, whirh 
^cntwilh t«o guns to Ihelr aid, s\cre hlcw ise forrc<l logltc 
hHtub ground; hut the f»flth fia\ingadianced to their stipporl, the Frrnrh 
in their turn w cre repulsed. The enemy upon tliis hrousht up a itron?hst- 
tery of cannon, which plajed on the British centre with such etlccl th>\ B 
was seriousT)' weakened 5 and AbW, seeing ttic impression, pnMird fotward 
adeep and massy column, which advanced witli great Ti^tour, in sj'itr of 
a crashing cannonade which (ore Its front and flanks, drorc lork the Porlii- 
gucso fliid {iOth, and won the crest of the hill in the centre Parues upon 
this brought up IheOiJ Highlanders, who were In rfscrfcl*chir)ilSl.*VirTtv; 
and that tiohle corps, charging down the highwoj, won rlearnl away the 
skirmishers on cither side, and driring home, met the shock id two t tenth 
regiments which were advancing upthccau'cna), hut which soon wasttnl, 
broke, and fled, closely follaned hy the mountain plunies. Sowlt immnh* 
aJely odTanccdhhguns on either side, ihc shot from irhlch phiugctf throt’Sh 
* • . iiufr^P rrgiments werehrowghi up to 

aloirr, »he Ihchhuders were unjlle 
Tlic Prencli rotps In front a'hSBcrtI 
steadily fontard with admirable rcsouiiion, and the I’iil wftc I’otve turk 
desperately fighting, but In disonler, to ihcir oM ground MIrd </ - 
Pierre, The porlugiiose guns upon this dri'W hark Vft asobl lining tains; I e 
French $kinnl<licrs ctcry where crowded forward to tl'»* summit l•tme< 
fell, badly wotindeilMhcPoTlugsrese pmmm, wlio had rrsnmrd Ibnr j*"! 

In Ihc rear, fell so fjst Ise^iiTalhelrpteccttlitt their fire wa* atn-Mt e%ui> 
guidicd. ThoTlsi were wlihdrawnffon thefi.-bl, yuad bg tbrir tfvih ».‘ir 
Indiatntion ni being taken out of the battle ;»h-r,tl, on tbwTs.’ht.l'WV' 

, .1 jsjr-'rk oflPArmagnac; uorhing but the ttuck lie 

. . • . . .. .. . e. . r‘ „ tC fl 


No sooner did hiu, wI.jImI !* • 


ynt •»r.i7*, *s ti »i»‘ 
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whence he could survey the whole field of halUc, behold Ihc crilionl position 
of the centre and right, and especially the retreat of thcT-lsland od regiments, 
than he descended from his eminence, and in person led on one brigade of 
Le Gor’s Portuguese infantry to support Barnes’ men in the centre, while 
the other was dispatched to aid the right on Yieux Moguerre against D’Ar- 
magnac. Meanwhile, the right wing of the SOth, and Ashworth’s Cacadorcs, 
spread out as skirmishers behind the impenetrable hedge, and still with the 
mostjieroic courage made good their post; lbc92d in consequence bad time 
tore-form behind' St. -Pierre; and their gallant colonel, Cameron, led them 
again down the road with colours flying and music playing. At this sight 
the skirmishers on the flanks again rushed forward ; the French tirailleurs 
were in their turn driven back, and the 92d charged at a rapid pace down 
the highway, until they met the solid column of French infantry, in all the 
pride of victory, marching up. For a moment the dense mass stood firm; a 
shock with crossed bayonets seemed inentablc, when suddenly the enemy 
wheeled about and retired across the valley to their original position, hardly 
pursued by the victors, who were so thoroughly exhausted with their despe^ 
rate encounter as to be ready to drop down with fatigue. At the same time, 
the brave 71st, indignant atbeing withdrawn 'from the fight, returned to aid 
the tartan plumes with such alacrity, and were so gallantly supported by Le 
Gor’s Portuguese, headed by Hill and Slew'art, that the enemy on the right 
centre also w'ere overthrown!, though not without heavy loss, among whom 
was Le Cor himself, who fell severely ^YOunded (i). 
ti™ ^Yhile this terrible conflict w’as going forward in the centre, D’Ar- 
011 iiio tHo magnac, on the British right, with the aid of six pieces of horse nr- 
'MiHi’nr.' tillery, had all but carried the ridge of Yieux Moguerre, where 
”\ciono«s. Byng bravely struggled against vastly superior forces. But just as 
that division, with Foy’s, which had now also come up, had established them- 
. selves on the summit, and appeared in threatening masses on the right of the 
British centre, the brigade of Portuguese, so opportunely detached by Hill, 
arrived in double quicklime to their support. These admirable troops, as- 
cending the reverse slope of the ridge under a raking fire from the French 
guns, now established on the summit, succeeded in rallying the 5d regiment; ‘ 
and both united, charged again up the liill with the utmost gallantry, and 
with loud shouts won the lop. At the same time, Soult was obliged to with- 
draw' D’Armagnac’s reserve to support Abbe in the centre; and Byng, now 
more feebly opposed, succeeded in re-establishing himself in a solid manner 
on the Partouhiria range. Meanw'hile Daricau, on the British left, main- 
tained a brave and balanced contest on the hills of Yillefranque with Piin- 
glc’s brigade, who stoutly stood their ground ; but the repulse of Abbd, in 
the centre, rendered it impossible for the gallant Frenchman to maintain the 
advanced position he had attained, and his owm losses having been very se- 
vere, he was obliged to fall bacl^, like the rest, to his original position on 
the other side of the basin (2). 

IJ'Wdh",'. the victory was complete at all points before the other di- 

left bank of theA’ive; but at balf-past 

"'iHcsX' division, which had marched without iiilermis- 

Lcioi,. sion since daylight, and crossed by the re-established bridge of 
boats behind Yillefranque, appeared, led on by Wellington in person, in im- 
posing strength, on the mount in the rear from which HiB bad descended; 
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ana lljcy >vTre soon by the fonrlU anti tlunl d.rlMon^, and 

bnsair^ofthc scNenth,wIio >vercs«n hurryms fom-anl in ^rta^^a^^c from 
the Imdp. Auhw joj-ful sigln, ihe^caried llr.itxh, fargtthn- theirfairur#. 
r^umcU the oIJnMxcat aUrolnLs. Ruchan and Pyng\ bn: 3 . 1 <s, „a. 
chcctv, liurUM R Annagnac and FojVduwons donn the rarlo»him «W 
and the ^nire tu'inns impetnonOj fomanl, enveloped aM carried all ihc 
ath-anced poMiion^ >liinicld hr the enemy in front of5t,-rtcrrc, wUneino 
pun«, nhich liad pallevl them exeesNiveIr from the l»cjmTiinj of the li»ht 
Jn «in Srtuli hurried to the front, and, cxp<K{ne hi^ I/fe hlc the ncan<Hi cf 
In< foUft\\cr>, I'C'Onghl Ids men hr the remembrance of thrirpa^t glcrict, 
and (he <lght of the pitsent thngersof their comdiy , to return to the clcirte' 
b'otldnp could v>Jlh<tand the onnarxl tnovemcni of the Rnlt-h; aiul \’t 
F rench, Ivdllctl at all point*, recoifeJ to the ground Uicr Ivad held 1‘cfjrc the 
action commenccvl. The Icdllc non died anav, fir^t to a declmmg inter- 
change of nui'helrj, and then to a dutant cannonsdc; ai*il Wore nuht, 
Soult, dc'iviiring of *ncce<5 in any further attach*, n ilhdren Id* jrtv'p> into 
the intrencheii camp, .vnd ldm*eff eros<cvi vriih FojV diruion to the naht 
Uanh of the Adour, to guani animt any attempt* on the part of iJ e cncray 
to crovs that imjK^rtant rher (1). 

a«*t . tt ThK dc'pentc l>alllc, one of the most Moody and I jrd fought 
ib»k»iiv which had occurred in the nholcrourte of the rcn.R*ttlar n jr, 
co't the nriti'h too llionsand fire hundred, and the French three thnu^ird 
tnen, Tlic total lo*5 of the AlUc*, from the time nhen the ivassarc of the 
Mrc eomutcnccvi, nas'ix hundred and UAy Lined, three fbuo*a''d mne haa- 
drc*i and seven vrounded, and five hnndrtsl and four prwvncrs ; in all hre 
lhon*iand and nineteen, and this included five penrraN, (h'i*c, Iteltnwn, 
riamc*, Ic Cor, and Ashworth, vroondcxl: a clear pitot cf tl e eKvinatc na- 
ture of the eontljft, and of the stern reec<'>iy ninth had competlM thcehief* 
to expose tiiem<clv es as much as the hum\'c*i soUirr*. The Vtnath lw\ six 
Ihou-aud men, VtUcvl or nnunded, on the field, ttside* to o puns, the hat^f. 
carncxl trophies of the firht at St -Fierrc : including the Cerman trc«'i'* nho 
eamc over on theuUht of the tOth, they wxrr neaLcnrd by fight ihnuunJ 
firrhundml men Hot, vvhatn3<of«tiU rnoreimporla’-fc, t! cy ha 1 !o*tthe 
object for which ihrv fought : the AHic* had <Tv>'*ed the Nive, and wrrecstj. 
MidiCd in *trenath on llir left Ivinl of the wpjicp Adour, the natigali m rf 
Hut nvcr m* intercepted; and Soolt, 'witU alt the advauUgc of an Inirre* 
chcvl camp and f.vrtre** la Ms rr3r,niiha»i6trnor ard ecairal I wefroa. 
municaiion far his irtytp*, had nat owK been nna* !e to obtiln any dtnal V 
advautagrover the jiortJonscf fhcalhcd army which hr ha J n,fre»'jiffj a»* 

, , .♦ • - » » — d^pci^tvl cf I L* t tioei{-4l ( -la 


tore er imji Ml. - , „~i 

AMile t'tc irctich arrtvv, roopcil upinitsinlrtocl cdcA** p.* i* I, 
allcormunJcaJiai on ciihcf »fehj the t.'ior. aT-1 driira f r * ^ 

and «tmrH>rl mv%-» the v»aaoddc*oUtelJ*dri«tl.idf«a\.iri«Jr^n‘ 
♦l.AT'r.i.di ^^e^^*,few«’tt*^s» r-lall^l fcl lU Ircan-.M-J va i- S* • 


theFnt/'h trr^p*»rew*’tt*M; 

1,' VS.3^*«« w Wt »*»-»*•', »i 
^ o j*. 
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the other to^^^ls on the coast, drew ample supplies from the sea on the one 
side and the rich fields of Bearn, the birthplace of llenn’ 1\ and the garden 
of France, on the other. St.- Jean dc Luz was declared a free port, and hy a 
special proclamation protection was afforded to all vessels, even I rench, 
■v\diich had been or might he found in the I!\iveUe or the Adour, or m any 
harbours on the coast of France. By these wise and disinterested mcasure>, 
ioined to the admirable discipline established among his troops, and winch 
he rigorously maintained, and their constant payment for every thing in 
ready money (i), Wellington indeed deprived himself of much prize-money, 
which would otherwise have fallen to his lot (2); but he secured ample sup- 
plies of all sorts for his soldiers. The harbour of St.-Jean de Luz was speedi- 
ly crowded with the pendants of all nations, wafting in profusion every thing 
requisite for the maintenance of his army; while the peasants of Bearn 
brought their produce more regularly to the British market than they had 
ever done to that of Bayonne. This admirable conduct indeed p^o^cd a se- 
vere drain upon the British finances, especially as all the payments required 
to be made in specie ; it threw the army in consequence seven months into 
arrear, and accumulated debt to an immense amount in every part of the 
Peninsula ; but Wellington and the government had the firmness to adhere 
to it with scrupulous fidelity under every difficulty, and their constancy w’as 
not without its reward. It entirely stopped the growth of a national war in 
the south of France, which the pillage of the Spaniards at one period was 
beginning to excite; it sent the conscripts home by thousands from the tri- 
color standards ; and by the prodigious contrast which it alTorded to the ruin- 
ous requisitions of Napoleon, contributed to prepare that general indignation 
at his government, which so soon after hurled him from the throne (5). 
Rencct.ons battlcs in front of Bayonne afford one of the most remarkable 
front”/” examples *v\^hich ihe Avliole annals of war have preserved, of the 
Ea"onnc. importaucc of an interior line of communication, and the prodigious 
effect which the skilful use of that advantage can afford in the hands of an 
able general. Like Napoleon around Mantua in 1796, or in the plains of 

J r».» f o It t— ? JT i_ . _ . r * i_ • _ . • _ » 


(l) *' 1 do not Relieve that tlio union of llic two 
nations depends on pillage ; but if it does. I declare 
for one, that 1 desire neither the command nor the 
continuation of such a bond, founded on plunder, 

I have lost twenty thousand men in this campaign; . 
and I have not done so in order that either General 
lilurillo, or any other general, should come hero to 
' pillage the French peasants ; and as long as I com- 
mand I uill not permit it. If you arc resolved to 
pillage, look out for another commander than me; 
for as long as I am at its head, I declare aloud I 
will not permit it. You have large armies in Spain ; 
if you desire to plunder, take away the command 
from me. Enter France, and I will withdraw into 
Spain ; yon know well you would be driven out in 
fdtccu days; having neither magazines, money, nor 
any thing requisite to carry on a campaign. France, 
rich as it is, would never maintain your troops if it 
is given up to plunder; even those who go on the 
principle of Ie^•J•ing contributions to inakc^war 
maintain war, arc well aware that the first thing to 
do is to stop private disorders. 1 am the best friend 
of the soldiers and their real interests, when 1 
prevent them from destroying both by pillage. I 
could also say something in justification of my con- 
duct on political considerations ; but I have said 


enough, and I repeat it. I am allogelhcr indifferent 
wliclher 1 command a large or a small army; but, 
be it large or small, it must obey me, and there 
must be no pillage.’’— WeanmoTox to Gexanai, 
Muniaao, 24t/i Dec. 1813. Goawoou, xi. 396. 

(2) ‘‘The proclamation which I issued, dcclarin" 
that private property should be respected on enter- 
ing France, has been applied by their owners to the 
vessels taken in the Nivcllo and the Adour; and 
though 1 bad not such an application in my contem* 
plation when I issued it, yet, as far as I am con- 
cerned, who in personal interest may be considered 
3 principal party, 1 am desirous for the general 
good that it should be so applied, and that the 
owners of the vessels should retain their iiropcrly. 
If the law-officers of the Crown construe the procla- 
roation otherwise, as applying only to property 
ashore, 1 request the authority of his Royal Iligh- 
ncss the Prince Regent to issue another proclama- 
tion, to protect the vessels foond in the rivers and 
ports of France belonging to persons remaining in 
these houses, as described in my proclamation of 
jfovember last.” — WEcniifOTOx to Finn BATitonsr, 
Stf‘ Jan. GeawooD, xi. 423, 424. 

(3) Wellinglon to Lord Bathurst, Jan, 8, 1814. 
Gunv.xi. 423, 425. 
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once all 1)111 gained a decisive advantage, and rrfl from TrcIIm-ion i|,e fn,! 
of all Ills conqiicsls licjond the Spanish froiilicrs Tins close aiiproximaln, \ 
altained nilh Imops dishcarlcned hy leiie-eoiitnmp ^ 
defeat, and against an encmj noshed mthan imparallcled senes of ncloriM 
and against a commander i^honeser tias outdone m (he saziciiv ‘ 

licdiMncd the intentions ofliis opponent, and the rapidity Mitli Vklndi Ii' • 
inoycd Ins forces to counteract them On the other hand, theuliinntciJcfc^’ 
ofall these ctrorls, though planned witli tlioulrnost olidily, and cxecuieil u ji 
surpassing gallanlrj bj a comparatixclj «ma11 bodj of the allied troop ’ 
proves « hat somanj other events in thexNar con<[)ire to dcnioii^trate, th? 
a certain degree of firmness in the genenis, and courage in the iroop«,x\|iIt ' 
are thus as«ai(ed bj the po\>crs ofilnicgj, xmII p"ncrall) countcrklancea 
their advantages, and lint it Is to the want of these qualities among hii op » 
ponenis, as much as his on n genius, that the tnumfrhs of ^apoIcou hi haj 
and Cliampagno are to be ascribed 

soufu’ SouU a conduct in the ram^oign, from the lime that he aMumeo 
command in Uic middle of Jntj, was a model, *o far a< tl 
I***" general direction of its morements is concerned, of vigour arr 
aliilitj , and probablj no otlicr commander in the French armj, exceptin' 
the I mperor, could, with the same means, liavc made n resistance equally 
obstlmto and protracted M hen it is rccolfectcd, that w hen lie took the com* 
roand of the armv in the middle of July nt hajonne, lie found it roiiirJ and 
disorganired, and in such a5taieofdcpre>5ion as to J e almost unequal loan) 
active operations, xnd (hat in the end of December he was stdl under IfiCf 
wills of the same fortress, after having, in the Intcrrcnmg pcrio 1, fiiight 
sev cn pitched battles, and sustained a lo<s of ifurlT thouv.it)d men, it inu«l 1« 
admitted that a more glorious example of tenacious resolution and patriotic 
resistance is not to he met with (n the long an I mclvnchol) annals of mlhfary 
exploits Ih> Immediate resumption of the OtTcnslve, and ahance towanls 
rjmneluni, is one of the happiest instances iJjalrverorfurreJ ofa defrntirf, 


much v/gour K 6auroren on /ht m /wiy, oi » , 

St -Pierre on the doth l)iccml>cr, as he «howcii ability In the j resious ci n* 
rcptioii of the movenu nis sslilch In! to these l»attlcs, Ibe result might have 
Imm dilTucnt, and the iSrilnh arms been rolle»i bad w Ith dcfrai l>f t In I ih-' 


The campaign of \ iitom I* the cnott f loriour, Iwih In a rnoralan ) 
jwilitlcal }H)lul of slew, svliicli is lev foimJ in th*' I iitnhannah 
1\hcu werrfirrtllial alhsromniencemcnl ll e I f ucs were 

still on the Coa and the \gueila, and the I rrne’i armlrs oecoj letl rnyfe il in 
onchaUofMTam, lufluding llic s»IioVnf its null ern firtrn‘^-s, inJ t! jt at 
ilSfcnJiKlou they bad l-cen wbotly eirdle-Ifrin aln,i! ei ' unMlo Urr.-’f 
of tlie Dvrrnees f^rmi, and tl.e,r in^r* namtainir? a p nfut .!<■ r* te 
,M.vf..c on 11,0 lanls of (I.- f.lonr-ll I; l.vnl I - »! -I''! '• » '/ 

cnn.o to ..Imirv Il,v .1 )l.>r of 11.0 .Inof -K .n « . y.l . I)n.v, .a 

uninrnllfW I iitlil vjJ tf tt o ’.'VprV'l"i 

unUanvJ, li.ronfl. tittl, lo,l. «.! JvnjotH * %,j! 
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thcrcis oncglory connected T\ithllicPcninsularwar, wlurN 
£n,ula'''‘ empire shares with no other power, and nhich ihclikj ' 

Wellington is entitled to daim as cicIusirclT his oh 
llie K>Bte»t During all the diUlcnltiCS of the contest, and In the mid'i of the 
mostoTcm'hclmingcmbarrassmcniswhich arose from the long conimua ; 
and oppressive burdens of thenar, England never adopted the odious rc\ 
lutionary principle, of drawing the resources for the contest from the count 
in which it was carried on; and from first to last firmlj,to her omi great h 
mediate loss, repudiated the maxim lliatwarshoiild maintain war. ^^h3tc 
she did, she did with Iicr own forces and from her own means alone: no i 
vaged country had to rue the day when her standards appeared among th» 
no wasted realm showed where her armies Iiad been - no tears of thefathr ' 
and the widow, mourning cold<bloodcd ma«sacrcs, dimmed thrlostrco 
victories. If disorders occurred, as occur they did, and occur they will, it w 
against her system of warfare, and despite t!ic utmost cITorls of her chic 
■\Yilh unconquerable constancy, Wellington and the Dritldi CoTcrnmi 
adhered to this noble sjslcm, in the n^ld^t of pecuniary difliculiics whi' 
would have crushed anj other man, and financial emharrasements whii 
would have overwhelmed any other nation. During all this time.Napol^r 
generals and armies were revelling in wealth and alTluenee, and Trance lUc 
was enjoying comparatively light taxation, tlic fruit of the unlioundcd t 
systematic extortion which they praclhcil in all the countries wldch tlic 
armies occupied, Ihil mark the end of these tilings, and the final npposli 
eOccl of the gains of oppression and the mlcof jiislire upon the fortunes i 
nations, Napoleon, dm cn w ith di<gTacc liehind the Dhinc and llie I’y rentf 
was unable to protect c^cn the mighty empire he ruled from the arousoJ an 
universal Indignation of mankind; while Wellington, commencing from sim 
1,1 ,< i„„-,i. I mpi. throurh Ih 
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